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EDITORS’ NOTE 


The main responsibility for editing the Second Series of this 
Collection has been assumed by Mr. Rohan Butler, and 
Dr. Douglas Dakin has succeeded Mr. 7. P. T. Bury as the 
Joint Editor specially responsible for the First Series. In order 
to accelerate production it has been decided to divide the First 
Series in much the same way that the Second Series, originally 
designed to cover the years from 1930 to 1939, was earlier 
divided so as to add the now completed Third Series for the 
years 1938-1939. The new series, Sertes IA, will cover the 
years from 1925 to 1929 and will be published concurrently with 
the First Serves for 1919-1925 and the Second Series for 1930— 
1938. The production of Series IA will be the special respon- 
sibility of Miss M. E. Lambert, who, as recently announced, 
has been appointed a third Joint Editor. 
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PREFACE 


THE present volume continues the documentation of British policy during the 
Far Eastern Crisis which had begun with the Japanese occupation of Muk- 
den on the night of September 18-19, 1931, and which became acute in the 
period here covered, between December 11, 1931, and March 3, 1932. 
Thus the five chapters of this volume present a concentrated documentation 
of particular importance for an understanding of British policy in the Far 
East at a critical juncture. Chapter I carries the story from the decision of 
the Council of the League of Nations on December 10, 1931, to appoint a 
commission of enquiry into any circumstance which ‘threatens to disturb 
peace between China and Japan’ down to the renewal of the Japanese 
advance in southern Manchuria, culminating in the occupation of Chinchow 
on January 3, 1932. The ensuing lull (Chapter IT) was brief. On the evening 
of January 18 five Japanese including two priests were attacked and injured 
by Chinese on Chinese territory just outside the International Settlement at 
Shanghai. This provoked riots there by Japanese elements, a demand from 
the Japanese Consul-General to the Chinese Mayor of Shanghai for under- 
takings in reparation, and the arrival on January 24 of Japanese naval 
reinforcements. Five days later Mr. (later Sir) John Brenan, H.M. Consul- 
General serving with distinction at Shanghai, telegraphed that ‘in spite of 
assurances given to consular body yesterday afternoon by Japanese Consul- 
General that he had received from mayor entirely satisfactory reply to his 
demands and that no action was contemplated for the time being, Japanese 
naval forces launched attack on Chapei, Chinese suburb adjoining Settle- 
ment on north at midnight last night. Chinese resisted and fighting continued 
throughout the night’ (document No. 148 in amended punctuation). 

On the same day of January 29, 1932, Sir John (later Viscount) Simon, the 
Foreign Secretary, wrote to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister: 
‘I have no doubt in my own mind that Japan is pursuing an ambitious plan, 
just as she was in Manchuria, and is going to excuse herself by saying that her 
Navy enthusiasts have got out of control at Shanghai, just as her Military 
enthusiasts did in Manchuria. The facts are that Japan’s action in Manchuria 
has intensified the Anti-Japanese boycott throughout China, and Japanese 
trade with China suffers grievously thereby’ (document No. 153). The 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods had tended to exacerbate Sino-Japanese 
relations in such Chinese ports as Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton, Swatow, 
Hankow and Nanking, then the seat of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment. A further aggravation was a brief Japanese naval bombardment of 
Nanking, allegedly on Chinese provocation, on the night of February 1 (cf. 
Chapter IIT). 

The Japanese attack at Shanghai involved Great Britain more closely than 
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before in the Far Eastern Crisis.. Whereas direct British interest in Manchuria 
was limited to certain fields, notably British participation in the Peking- 
Mukden Railway, British subjects played a leading part in the administration 
of the International Settlement at Shanghai, based on the Land Regulations 
of 1869, and British forces, together with contingents from Japan, the United 
States and Italy, were responsible for defending a sector of the Settlement 
(the French settlement there was separate); the value of British commercial 
interests at Shanghai, as in 1927, was approximately but authoritatively 
estimated at over £63,000,000 (see document No. 239). On February 12, 
1932, Sir Miles Lampson (later Lord Killearn), H.M. Minister of long 
and valued experience in China, arrived from Nanking at Shanghai, where 
there was an uneasy stalemate in hostilities following a Chinese repulse of 
the Japanese marines. 

Chapter IV carries the story to the point where, in the words of Sir John 
Pratt, attached to the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office, ‘on 
February 20 Sir M. Lampson after the most gallant and strenuous efforts to 
avert [further] hostilities found to his bitter disappointment that he received 
absolutely no response from the Japanese side’ (document No. 535). The 
Japanese government had sent military reinforcements to Shanghai, and a 
renewed Japanese offensive was launched there in the early morning of 
February 20. Chapter V describes how the British attempt, in concert with 
other powers represented at Shanghai, to mediate a local cessation of hostili- 
ties was nevertheless resumed through Admiral Sir Howard Kelly, British 
Commander-in-Chief of the China Station, with ultimate success on March 3. 
This successful mediation at Shanghai was the outcome of much diplomacy 
both by the British and other representatives in the Far East and by Sir John 
Simon in Geneva, where he was attending the Council of the League of 
Nations. A political settlement at Shanghai remained, however, for negotia- 
tion while there still loomed in the background the larger issue of Manchuria, 
where a regime independent of China had been declared under Japanese 
auspices on February 18, 1932. This further accomplished fact confronted 
the League of Nations and its commission of enquiry, which had arrived in 
the Far East under the British chairmanship of the Earl of Lytton. 

The extent to which the issue of Shanghai should for practical purposes be 
treated separately from that of Manchuria was one of the main questions dis- 
cussed between Sir John Simon and Mr. Henry Stimson, the American 
Secretary of State, sometimes directly in transatlantic telephone-conversa- 
tions whereof British records are here printed. Mr. Stimson gave a strong 
verbal and juridical inflection to the policy of the United States with regard 
to Japanese actions in China; the British Foreign Secretary pointed out to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet that they had to remember that Japan was the 
strongest power in the Far East, but at the same time he maintained that ‘we 
cannot afford to upset the United States of America over this, and I do not 
mean to do so’ (see document No. 153). In this connexion the practical 
extent to which American action in the Far East was likely formed an 
important consideration for His Majesty’s Government. While it sought to 
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reduce international tension and maintain British imperial interests in 
further Asia, it was yet fully conscious of the limitations there of British 
resources alone and consequently of British freedom of action in, for in- 
stance, any question of challenging Japan. These factors and limitations 
were cogently analysed on the political side by Sir Robert (later Lord) 
Vansittart, Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (see 
document No. 238), on the military by the British Chiefs of Staff and their 
deputies (see document No. 636), and on the economic by Sir Victor Welles- 
ley, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (see document No. 
356), and by the Advisory Committee on Trade Questions in Time of War in 
a report of March 2, 1932, on the question of possible economic sanctions 
against Japan (see document No. 614). Juridical aspects were also ilumin- 
ated in several papers by Mr. (later Sir) Gerald Fitzmaurice, a Legal Adviser 
to the Foreign Office (see documents Nos. 172, 427, 625). 

In the Far Eastern Crisis, furthermore, an important consideration for 
Great Britain, unlike the United States, was her membership of the League of 
Nations, notably championed by Viscount Cecil, who was a member of the 
British delegation to its Council till February 1932. There was general agree- 
ment in the Foreign Office with the proposition advanced on January 30 by 
Mr. A. W. A. Leeper, a member of the League of Nations and Western 
Department: “The question at issue is surely a far more important one than 
that of Japan’s and China’s grievances against one another and the distur- 
bance of our interests in the Far East. It is the question whether the League of 
Nations is a reality or a sham, whether respect for the Covenant can or 
can not be maintained’ (document No. 176). The difficulties here for His 
Majesty’s Government were, however, considerable. On March 1 the 
Foreign Secretary explained: ‘In spite of the attempts which we have been 
making (a) to support the League and (4) to co-operate with the United 
States of America, the difficulty of co-ordinating these two efforts has tended 
to expose the United Kingdom at Geneva, and I dare say elsewhere, to the 
reproach that we were either (a) working behind the back of the League, or 
(6) failing to show ourselves as vigorous as the United States of America were 
prepared to be. There is no justification for either of these criticisms’ (docu- 
ment No. 636). 

A full understanding of British attitudes to the Far Eastern Crisis, and in 
particular of those among British residents in Shanghai to Japanese actions 
there, also needs to reckon with the preceding Chinese questions illustrated 
in Volume VIII. While His Majesty’s Government had set an example 
in taking account of the development of Chinese national consciousness by 
agreeing to rendition of the British concession at Hankow and leased territory 
of Weihaiwei, and to negotiations for the surrender of other British extra- 
territorial rights in China, not least at Shanghai, yet the discontinuation of 
those negotiations in the light of the Far Eastern Crisis suggested the weak- 
ness of the Chinese government, underlined by the factions of Nanking and 
Canton and by the local activities of warlords and of communist forces, 
notably around Hankow (see documents Nos. 219 and 282). Communist 
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activity was also a concern of the governments of French Indo-China and of 
the Straits Settlements (see documents Nos. 240 and 298). With regard to the 
Japanese advance in Manchuria, Sir Miles Lampson was observing in 
January 1932: ‘I have myself often wondered if Japan’s present action, under 
smoke screen of public interest, vis-a-vis China, may not be fundamentally 
aimed as much at getting ahead of Russia in North Manchuria whilst latter is 
economically preoccupied as at consolidating Japanese hold on Southern 
area’ (document No. 91). Japanese forces proceeded to advance north to 
occupy Harbin on February 5. At the beginning of the year H.M. Consul- 
General at Harbin, Mr. C. F. Garstin, had reported: ‘The policy of Soviet 
Russia has been, under considerable provocation, to abstain from inter- 
ference in the Sino-Japanese conflict, so long as the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and Soviet interests are not directly affected.... The temper of Soviet 
officials appears to have been tried by the impotence of theirown Government 
in the face of Japanese aggression and the failure of the League of Nations to 
prevent it’ (see document No. 59). 

In the face of such multifarious and sometimes conflicting considerations 
it is perhaps scarcely surprising that on occasions British statesmen and 
diplomatists expressed divergent opinions both in London and in the Far 
East, as between Sir Miles Lampson and Sir Francis Lindley, H.M. Ambas- 
sador at Tokyo. If Sir Francis was the first, he was not the last, British 
ambassador in that troubled decade to feel that in the country where he was 
posted he was ‘living in a lunatic asylum’ (document No. 319) and to urge 
caution accordingly, more particularly with regard to threatening possibili- 
ties there of aggressive expansion and of a military dictatorship (see docu- 
ment No. 43). In this connexion Sir Francis Lindley, while mindful of the 
economic and demographic pressures in Japan, explained that ‘the active 
part of the nation has been brought into a state of violent war psycho- 
logy, resembling that in Germany in August 1914 according to a member of 
the German Embassy’ (document No. 428). And H.M. Ambassador at 
Tokyo had reported at the end of 1931 that his Military Attaché ‘reaches 
the conclusion that, from a military point of view, there is no evidence in the 
history of the years since 1918 that Japan has disarmed’ (document No. 29). 
Such was the reality. This report from Tokyo was received in the Foreign 
Office less than a week before the opening at Geneva of the first World 
Conference on Disarmament on February 2, 1932. 

In the compilation of this volume use has been made wherever relevant of 
the personal papers of Viscounts Simon and Cecil, as respectively filed in the 
archives of the Foreign Office under references Confidential /General/349/1-7 
and Confidential/General/430/6. Some telegrams (e.g. documents Nos. 49 
and 54) in this and succeeding volumes are printed under Confidential/ 
Telegram references from the Confidential Print of the Foreign Office since 
these are the only copies extant owing to the exceptional circumstance, for 
this period, that the copies entered on the main files are not preserved. 
References in footnotes to other volumes in this Collection are to volumes 
in the Second Series unless otherwise indicated. 
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The conditions under which the Editors accepted the task of producing 
this Collection, namely, access to all papers in the Foreign Office archives 
and freedom in the selection and arrangement of documents, continue to be 
fulfilled. ; 

I should like to thank the Librarian of the Foreign Office, Mr. R. W. 
Mason, C.M.G., and the Deputy Librarian, Mr. C. J. Child, O.B.E., and 
their staff for their indispensable assistance. I am specially grateful to 
Miss M. E. Lambert for all the assistance with this and other volumes which 
she rendered before being appointed a Joint Editor. I am also grateful for the 
kind help in the preparation of this volume which I have received from 
Miss I. Bains, M.A., and Miss V. S. Codd, B.A. 


ROHAN BUTLER 
November 6, 1963 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


CHAPTER I 


The Far Eastern Crisis after the decision of the Council of the League 
of Nations to appoint a Commission of Enquiry 
December 11, 1931—January 3, 1932 
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NO. AND NAME 
Sm M. Lampson 


Nanking 
Tel. No. 381 Tour 


Sm F. LinDLey 
Tokyo 
No. 588 

Sm F. LinpDiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 247 


To JAPANESE AMBASSADOR Dec. 


London 


To Sm F. LinDiey 


Tokyo 
No. 653 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 39 

Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 386 Tour 


To Sm F. Linpiey 


Tokyo 
Unnumbered 


Sm F. LiInDLey 
Tokyo 
No. 594 


To Sm E. Drummonp 
Geneva 


Sm F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 250 
Mr. GARSTIN 
Harbin 
Peking Tel. No. 1886 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


IT 


12 


.14 


.15 


~17 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Minister of Finance is concerned over re- 
ported Japanese intention to seize Man- 
churian customs. 


Transmits report by Military Attaché on 
Japanese military operations and policy 
in Manchuria since Sept. 1931. 
Comments on likely policy towards China 
of Mr. Inukai’s govt.: Diet’s resolution on 
Japan’s leaving the League of Nations 
likely to be inoperative. 

Note stating League’s resolution of Dec. 10 
does not require ratification. 

Records conversation with Japanese Am- 
bassador regarding competence of League 
Commission of Enquiry to investigate 
matters outside Manchuria: Mr. Matsu- 
daira was warned against Japanese action 
against Chinchow. 

Message from Sir E. Drummond to Mr. 
Cadogan regarding choice of British re- 
presentative on Commission of Enquiry. 
Transmits message from Tientsin indicat- 
ing possible Japanese military action to 
compel Chinese withdrawal within Great 
Wall of China. 

Letter from Sir V. Wellesley enclosing 
F.O. memo. ing validity of secret 
protocol attached to Chinese-Japanese 
treaty of 1905. 

Transmits reports that ex-Emperor of 
China is at Port Arthur: doubts Japanese 
intention to put forward Mr. Pu Yi as head 
of a Manchurian govt. 


Letter from Lord Cecil r harm 
done to League by Manchurian crisis and 
urging need for publicity. 
Reports Japanese troop movements to 
Manchuria and Tientsin. 


Message from Mr. Scott to Sir M. 
Lampson regarding attitude of Gen. Ma 
Chan-shan and results of Japanese occu- 
pation of Tsitsihar. 
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22 


23 


23 
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21 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. HoLMANn 
Peking 
Tel. No. 723 


Mr. Ho_MAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 724 


Mr. Ho_MAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 725 


Mr. HoLMAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 727 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 252 


Mr. HOLMAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 732 


To Sm F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 177 


Mr. EASTES 
Mukden 
No. 125 to Peking 


Sir V. WELLESLEY 
Foreign Office 


Sm F. LInDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 257 


Sm F. LinDiey 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


. 19 


- 20 


20 


- 21 


22 


- 22 


22 


22 


23 


23 


. 23 


. 24 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits message from Mukden regard- 
ing rumoured order by provincial govt. 
for suppression of ‘brigandage’ near Chin- 
chow. 


Repeats message from Tientsin to Sir M. 
Lampson that Japanese forces may compel 
Chinese withdrawal from Chinchow to 
Jehol. 


Transmits report from Tientsin regarding 
Japanese troop movements: Japanese 
troops are considering an advance on 
Chinchow. 


Message from Military Attaché at Mukden 
that Japanese General Honjo implied 
Chinchow would not be attacked but that 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang would receive 
a time-limit from Tokyo to withdraw in- 
side Wall. 

Note 1. Consideration in F.O. of repre- 
sentations in Tokyo against Japanese attack 
on Chinchow. 


Reports U.S. representations to Japanese 
govt. against attacking Chinchow and con- 
siders British representations would be 
ignored also. 


Message from Military Attaché at Chin- 
chow: Japanese headquarters state plans 
to deal with bandits may involve attack on 
Chinchow. 


French Ambassador at Tokyo has been in- 
structed to point out prejudicial effect of 
attack on Chinchow on work of Commis- 
sion of Enquiry: instructions to make simi- 
lar representations. 


Reports on activities of Mr. Tsang Shih-i, 
Governor of Fengtien Province with Japan- 
ese support. 


Memorandum on British relations with 
Japan during the Manchurian crisis: 
actions of Sir F. Lindley. 


Has made representations regarding Chin- 


chow as instructed in No. 19: French Am- 
bassador has also acted. 


Letter to Sir J. Simon commenting on 
Japanese attitude in Manchurian crisis and 
on policy of League, especially regarding 
sanctions: doubts utility of Commission of 
Enquiry. 

Comments on Japanese need for outlets in 
view of rapid increase of population. 


Repeats tel. 12 from Newchwang report- 
ing Japanese forces would cross Liao river 
on Dec. 22 to meet Chinese forces. 
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NO. AND NAME 
Sm F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
No. 606 
Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 741 
Srr M. LAmpson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 745 


Sr F. LinDLEy 
Tokyo 
No. 612 

Sm F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 
No. 613 

Sir F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 261 


Sir M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 750 


Sir F. LInDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 264 
Sr E. DrumMMonpD 
London 


Srr F. LinDLEY 
Tokyo 
No. 617 
Sr M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 755 
Sir F. LinpD.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 266 


Sm M. LaAmMpson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 757 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 267 

To Sm E. Drummonp 
Geneva 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


24 


» 25 


. 26 


26 


. 26 


27 


. 28 


28 


29 


29 


30 


. 30 


30 


go 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports on events connected with the 
Manchurian dispute since Dec. 11 and on 
representations made to Japanese govt. 
Repeats tel. 234 of Dec. 23 from Mr. 
Ingram, Nanking, reporting on Chinese 
internal political developments. 
Repeats message of Dec. 23 from Military 
Attaché at Chinchow: General Jung Chen 
intends to resist Japanese advance but 
would prefer to retire within Wall. 
Transmits memo. by Military Attaché 
giving evidence that Japan has not dis- 
armed since 1918. 
Transmits reports by Naval and Military 
Attachés showing increased Japanese air 
armaments. 


Refers to No. 22 and reports Japanese reply 
to representations r ing Chinchow: 
Japanese army will avoid fighting Chinese 
regular army. 

Transmits report of Dec. 27 from Military 
Attaché at Chinchow: Chinchow may not 
be attacked yet and may be evacuated with- 
out fighting. 

Warns against imposing sanctions against 
Japan unless H.M.G. were prepared to go 
to war. 


Letter to Lord Cecil in reply to No. 10: 
disagrees that League has suffered from 
secrecy of Manchurian negotiations and 
criticises British policy: considers prospects 
for Disarmament Conference: transmits 
memo. on publicity by Mr. J. V. Wilson. 
Transmits Japanese reply of Dec. 27 to 
representations regarding Chinchow (cf. 
No. 31). 

Transmits message of Dec. 29 from Mi- 
litary Attaché at Chinchow indicating 
Chinese withdrawal within Wall likely. 
Refers to No. 32 and reports Japanese hos- 
tility to neutral observers .in Manchuria: 
Military Attaché considers force would be 
used against Chinchow if necessary. 
Refers to No. 36: orders for Chinese with- 
drawal within Wall were issued on Dec. 29: 
comments on position of Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang. 

No. 37 did not mean Japanese attack on 
Chinchow was imminent: considers Chi- 
nese forces will be given time to evacuate. 
Letter from Lord Cecil in reply to No. 34 
stressing importance of public opinion: 
Disarmament Conference bound to be test 
of League’s success: Lord Lytton will be 
British representative on Commission of 
Enquiry. 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 


CHINESE CHARGE Dec. 31 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 
Sm R. Linpsay Dec. 31 
Washington 
No. 2000 
Sm F. LInDiey Dec. 31 
Tokyo 
No. 623 
1932 
Sm M. Lampson Jan. 1 
Peking 
Tel. No. 3 
To Sir M. Lampson Jan. 2 


Peking 
Tel. No. 5 


M. AVENOL Jan. 2 
Geneva 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir F, Linprey Jan. 3 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Aide-Mémoire condemning Japanese en- 
croachment on Chinese territorial sove- 
reignty and requesting H.M.G. to take 
effective measures to prevent aggravation 
of the situation. 


Reviews actions of U.S. govt. in con- 
nexion with Manchurian crisis and esti- 
mates their significance in relation to 
U.S. foreign policy as a whole: changed U.S. 
policy unlikely. 

Discusses the internal situation and pos- 
sible future developments in Japan; illus- 
trates lack of constitutional control over 
Army. 


Transmits message of Dec. 31 from 
Military Attaché at Chinchow reporting 
Japanese advance and near-completion 
of Chinese evacuation of Chinchow. Ma- 
jor Lovat-Fraser at Mukden estimates Japa- 
nese troops in Manchuria at 26,000. 


Instructions to telegraph for President of 
League Council information on military 
situation in Manchuria, negotiations be- 
tween Marshal Chang and Japanese autho- 
rities and likely attitude of new Chinese 
govt. to Manchurian situation. 


Thanks for nomination of Lord Lytton as 
British representative on League of Nations 
Commission of Enquiry in Manchuria. 


Refers to No. 45: Japanese troops are 
believed to have occupied Chinchow with- 
out fighting. 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 


Sir F. LINDLEY Jan. 4 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 2 


Sm M. Lampson Jan. 4 
Peking 
Tel. No. 8 


Mr. EAsTES Jan. 4 
Mukden 
No. 1 to Peking 


Sm M. Lampson Jan. 5 
Peking 
Tel. No. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 47: Vice-M.F.A. states peace 
preservation committee would be set up at 
Chinchow and that Marshal Chang had 
promised to withdraw troops from Chin- 
chow. 


Reports reply of Japanese Minister to re- 
presentations by Mr. Brenan, H.M. Consul- 
General at Shanghai, regarding funds of 
Peking—Mukden Railway. 

Reports demonstration organized with 
Japanese encouragement in Mukden on 
Jan. 1 against the former provincial govt. 
at Chinchow. 

Refers to No. 45: believes Marshal Chang 
will not respond to Japanese overtures 
unless pressed too far by Chinese govt. and 
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61 


62 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir M. LAMPsONn 
Peking 
Tel. No. 10 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington. 
Tel. No. 7 


Smr M. LaMpson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 15 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
No. 34 

Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 


Sr F. LINDLEY 


Smr V. WELLESLEY 
Foreign Office 


Smr M. LAMPson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 18 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 22 


To Sm F. LinD.ey 
Tokyo 
No. 15 


Mr. Forses 
Mexico City 
Tel. No. 2 


DATE 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 6 


Jan. 7 


Jan. 7 


Jan. 7 


Jan. 7 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 

that fall of Chinchow will have little effect 
on political situation. 
Neutral observers have returned from 
Chinchow: Military Attaché is planning 
continued observership in North with U.S. 
colleagues. 


Mr. Stimson will send note to Japanese and 
Chinese govts. refusing recognition of any 
agreements infringing existing U.S. rights: 
he hopes H.M. and French govts. will take 
similar action. 

Refers to No. 49: suggests plain speaking 
in Tokyo or London to obtain Japanese 
release of funds of Peking—Mukden Rail- 
way. 

Comments on constitutional law for Mon- 
golia promulgated in Oct. 1931 and on 
Soviet influence in Outer Mongolia. 


Letter to Sir V. Wellesley transmitting 
letter from Mr. Brenan, Shanghai, re- 
cording conversation with Japanese Minis- 
ter, Mr. Shigemitsu, who discounted Japa- 
nese support for Mr. Pu Yi and stated 
Japanese policy aimed at establishing a 
local govt. in Manchuria. 


Vice-M.F.A. states negotiations with 
China are not imminent; report that a 
Japanese embassy in China is being con- 
sidered is untrue. 

Record of conversation with French Am- 
bassador when French and British res- 
ponses to Mr. Stimson’s request for joint 
action at Tokyo in regard to possible in- 
fringement of treaty rights (cf. No. 53) 
were discussed. 

Transmits appreciation of internal political 
situation in China by Mr. Kinyer T. T. 
Wang. 

Note 8. Report of Dec. 31, 1931, by Mr. 

Garstin, Harbin, on Soviet policy during 
Manchurian crisis. 
Requests instructions regarding proposed 
protest to Japanese authorities against 
stoppage of through traffic on Peking- 
Mukden Railway. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Matsu- 
daira, Japanese Ambassador, who was 
requested with reference to Mr. Stimson’s 


note of Jan. 8 regarding infringement of 
treaty rights to obtain confirmation that 


Japan would respect the ‘Open Door’ in 
Manchuria and the Nine-Power Treaty. 


Understands U.S. govt. are displeased at 
daily export of 100 tank cars of crude oil to 


Japan. 
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76 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 26 


Sir F. Linprey 
Tokyo 
No. 14 

Sir F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
No. 16 

To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 21 


Sir F. LInpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 12 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 31 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 33 
Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 35 


Sm M. LAmMpson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 37 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 

Tel. No. 38 

Sm F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 13 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


8 


12 


- 12 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Repeats tel. No. 6 to Mukden referring to 
to No. 54 and instructing Mr. Eastes to 
endeavour to obtain release of funds of 
Peking—Mukden Railway. 

Refers to No. 26 and reports on recent 
events connected with the Chinese—Japan- 
ese dispute. 


Transmits report on affairs in Korea for 
1931: Mr. Royds comments on impressive 
recent development. 
Explains why British action corresponding 
to Mr. Stimson’s note of Jan. 8 took form 
of asking for renewed Japanese assurance 
regarding ‘Open Door’ in Manchuria (cf. 
No. 61): instructions to inform Mr. 
Stimson. 

Note 2. British communiqué of Jan. 10 
regarding Japanese assurances on ‘Open 
Door’. 


Reports impression made in Tokyo by 
U.S. note on treaty rights: regrets British 
request for confirmation of Japanese 
assurances on ‘Open Door’. 

Information from M.F.A. on Japanese 
approaches for Manchurian settlement 
and on reversal of Chinese decision to 
sever relations with Japan: comments 
thereon. 


M.F.A. is uncertain whether U.S. note of 
Jan. 8 is calculated to lead to conference 
on Manchurian question. 

U.S. observer in South Manchuria reports 
(a) Japanese appointment of manager for 
northern half of Peking—-Mukden Railway; 
(5) Japanese officer’s statement that gene- 
ral staff were ‘prepared for Soviet’. 
M.F.A. states Chinese govt. is endangered 
by failure to solve Manchurian crisis and 
spread of communism: comments on 
political situation. 

Refers to No. 69: U.S. representative has 
informed M.F.A. that moment was not 
opportune for conference on Manchuria. 
Military Attaché reports Japanese casual- 
ties in clashes with bandits: more troops 
may be sent to Manchuria. 

Letter to Sir J. Simon agreeing to repre- 
sent H.M.G. at League Council: considers 
Manchurian situation almost intolerable. 
Letter to Sir V. Wellesley transmitting 
letter from Mr. Ingram reporting conversa- 
tion on Jan. 4 with M.F.A. regarding extra- 
territoriality and interference with British 
shipping. 

Transmits Military Attaché’s report No. 1 
of Jan. 9 regarding Japanese action against 
bandits in Manchuria. 
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81 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir M. LAMPson 
Peking 
No. 59 


Sr M. LAMPSON 
No. 87 


Sir M. LAMPSON 


Tel. No. 41 
Sir M. LAMPSON 


Tel. No. 45 


Sir R. Linpsay 


Washington 
No. 64 


Mr. SNow 
Tokyo 
Unnumbered 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
No. 69 


To Sm R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 30 


Mr. ORDE 
Foreign Office 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 22 


Sm M. LaMPson 
Peking 
Unnumbered 

Sm M. LaMPson 
Peking 
No. 89 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


12 


12 


14 


14 


14 


14 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits report of Dec. 31, 1931, by Mr. 
R. H. Scott on Japanese conquest of 
Manchuria and reactions of local popula- 
tion: suggests fulfilment of Japanese plans 
will depend on military force. 


Has received memo. by Dr. C. W. Young 
setting out Chinese case regarding protocol 
of 1905 on parallel railways in Manchuria. 

Note 1. Minute of Mar. 10 by Mr. Broad 
concluding that protocol was duly signed. 


Refers to representations made by Sir F. 
Lindley on funds of Peking—Mukden Rail- 
way: Mr. Eastes reports payment on Jan. 9. 


Refers to No. 60 and reports request by 
British officials of Peking—Mukden Rail- 
way for assistance in preventing division 
of railway. 

Note 2. Tokyo tel. No. 19 reporting 
representations made on Jan. 16 against 
dividing railway. 

Message in No. 66 regarding Mr. Stimson’s 
note of Jan. 8 and Japanese assurances on 

Door’ was read on Jan. 10 to Mr. 
Castle, Under Secretary of State, who said 
that U.S. govt. had hoped for similar 
representations by H.M.G. and that note 
was intended to implement Pact of Paris. 


Letter to Mr. Orde regarding attitude of 
H.M.G. to validity of 1905 protocol on 
parallel railways in Manchuria and views 
of H.M. and U.S. govts. on relationship of 
protocol to ‘Open Door’. 


Transmits record of conversation of Jan. 
13 with Marshal Chang who explained his 
attitude to Japan and views on Chinese 
internal political situation. 

Refers to No. 66: on Jan. 14 Mr. Matsu- 
daira confirmed Japan’s policy of respect- 
ing ‘Open Door’ and Nine-Power Treaty: 
similar statements would be made to U.S. 
govt. and League Council. 


Memorandum discussing developments in 
Manchurian crisis since Dec. 10, 1931, and 
British reactions thereto. 


Reports conversations with M. Litvinov on 
the Soviet attitude to Japanese evacuation 
of Manchuria and with Japanese colleague 
on a possible Soviet-Japanese pact of non- 
aggression. 

Letter to Sir V. Wellesley transmitting 
letter of Jan. 13 from Mr. Ingram re- 
garding resignations from Chinese govt. 


Discusses British rights in connexion with 


Japanese control over northern section of 


Peking—Mukden Railway. 
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121 
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89 


91 


93 


100 


101 


102 


NO. AND NAME 


Smrr M. Lampson 
Peking 
No. 96 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 


Sm M. LamMpson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 53 
Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 18 


Sm M. Lampson 


Peking 
Tel. No. 54 


Smr F. LinDLeEy 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 21 
Sr J. PRatr 
Foreign Office 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 60 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
No. 21 to Peking 


To Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
No. 34 


To Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
No. 47 

Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 66 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 106 

Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 119 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


16 


16 


17 


17 


19 


20 


20 


21 


21 


2! 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports political developments in China 
since Dec. 1, 1931: discusses difficulties of 
present govt. and position of Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek and Mr. T. V. Soong. 


Letter to Sir V. Wellesley transmitting 
letter of Jan. 10 from Mr. Ingram regard- 
ing Mr. Eugene Chen’s relations with 
Japan in 1931. 

Discusses possibility that Japanese policy 
in Manchuria is largely aimed at U.S.S.R. 


Vice-M.F.A. has outlined possible Japan- 
ese reactions should China sever relations: 
he expected Gen. Chiang to return to 
power. 


Repeats Mr. Ingram’s tel. No. 15 of Jan. 
14: information that severance of relations 
with Japan and reorganization of China 
under Soviet advisers were contemplated 
by Chinese govt. 

Understands that Mr. Litvinov recently 
proposed Soviet—Japanese non-aggression 
pact and that Japanese govt. will decline. 
Minute recording information from two 
British subjects suggesting collusion be- 
tween Japanese and Cantonese govts. 
during Manchurian crisis: believes popu- 
lation of Manchuria prefers Japanese rule. 
M.F.A.’s aim is international conference 
on Manchuria: he is considering sever- 
ance of relations with Japan and invoca- 
tion of article 16 of League Covenant. 


Reports recrudescence of disturbances in 
Shanghai in connexion with the anti- 
Japanese movement: renewed communist 
activity is causing uneasiness. 

Refers to No. 84 and transmits (a) verbal 
statement by Mr. Matsudaira regarding 
Japanese respect for ‘Open Door’ and 
Nine-Power treaty; (6) communiqué of 
Jan. 15 regarding statement. 

Discusses British policy in respect of lease 
of Kowloon. 


Repeats Shanghai tel. No. 15 of Jan. 20: 
five Japanese subjects were assaulted by 
Chinese mob on Jan. 18; Chinese—Japan- 
ese riots ensued in International Settle- 
ment on Jan. 20. 


Refers to No. 81 and reports reception in 
U.S.A. of Chinese and Japanese replies to 
Mr. Stimson’s note of Jan. 8. 


Refers to No. 81 and comments on discus- 
sion in U.S.A. of possibility of making 
Pact of Paris more effective. 
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107 
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109 


110 


111 
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113 


114 


115 


116 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. BRENAN 

Shanghai 

No. 24 to Peking 
Sm M. Lampson 

Peking 

Tel. Unnumbered 


Smr M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 70 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
No. 107 


Srr F. LiInDLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 24 


Sm F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 25 


Sm F. Linp.iey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 26 


Sm F. LiInDLEy 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 27 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 75 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. Unnumbered 
To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 10 
Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 54 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
No. 47 

Sm F. LinDLey 
Tokyo 
No. 49 


DATE 
Jan. 21 


Jan. 22 


Jan. 22 


Jan. 22 


Jan. 23 


Jan. 23 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 24 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 100 and reports on distur- 
bances in Shanghai on Jan. 18 and 20. 


Message for Sir W. Selby explaining why 
he has refused invitation to visit Japan. 


Mr. Brenan reports Japanese demands on 
Mayor of Shanghai in connexion with 
assault on Jan. 18, with threat of further 
Japanese measures. 


Transmits record of interview with Dr. 
Wellington Koo regarding British policy 
towards China, extraterritoriality, a pos- 
sible conference on Manchuria, possible 
Manchurian declaration of independence 
and likely return to power of Gen. Chiang. 


M.F.A. states Mayor of Shanghai has 
accepted three of four Japanese demands: 
Japanese govt. undecided on future action. 


Refers to No. 80, note 2: M.F.A. has pro- 
mised to speak to Japanese Méilitary 
authorities about division of Peking— 
Mukden Railway into two parts. 


Japanese govt. concur in proposals of 
H.M.G. for consultation in case of uni- 
lateral Chinese abolition of extraterri- 
toriality. 


Refers to No. 109: M.F.A. desires prompt 
discussions on application of H.M.G.’s 
proposals on extraterritoriality, especially 
in regard to Manchuria, and was pleased 
at proposed co-operation. 

Refers to No. 105: Japanese naval rein- 
forcements have reached Shanghai and na- 
val authorities threaten drastic measures: 
Mayor is replying as in No. 107. 

Message from Lord Cecil requesting in- 
structions in view of Council’s decision to 
discuss Manchuria on Jan. 25. 


Message for Lord Cecil in reply to No. 112: 
explains line to be adopted in Council’s 
discussions on Manchuria and Shanghai. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Stimson 
who proposed co-operation of H.M. and 
U.S. govts. in warning Japanese govt. 
against sending armed forces into Inter- 
national Settlement and in reinforcing 
British and U.S. naval forces at Shanghai. 
In continuation of No. 64 reports on Japan- 
ese activities in Manchuria and attendant 
diplomatic exchanges. 

Discusses Japanese view of 1905 protocol 
regarding parallel railways in Manchuria 
and importance of South Manchuria 
Railway. 
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172 
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121 


122 


123 


124 


125 


126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm F. Linney 

Tokyo 

No. 52 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
No. 28 to Peking 
Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 78 


Sm J. PRatr 
Foreign Office 


Sir M. Lampson 
Peking 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 7 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 8 L.N. 


Sr F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 28 
Sm F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 29 


Tel. No. 81 


Mr. INGRAM 


Nanking 
Tel. No. 1 Tour 


Sm R. LInpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 60 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 65 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
No. 30 to Peking 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


25 


25 


26 


26 


26 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Comments on speeches to Diet on Jan. 21 
by Mr. Inukaiand Mr. Yoshizawa, M.F.A., 
regarding Manchuria and Japanese rela- 
tions with U.S.A. and League of Nations. 
In continuation of No. 103 reports on 
events in connexion with Japanese de- 
mands on Mayor of Shanghai. 


Refers to Nos. 109—10 and points out dan- 
gers of co-operating with Japanese autho- 
rities on extraterritoriality. 


Memorandum discussing attitude to be 
adopted by H.M.G. towards requests for 
co-operation by Japan (cf. No. 110) and 
U.S.A. (cf. No. 114) with particular 
reference to the Shanghai crisis. 


Letter to Sir V. Wellesley transmitting 
minute by Mr. Harcourt-Smith on the 
student movement in China. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
decisions regarding Shanghai and Man- 
churia taken by Council on Jan. 26. 


Message from Lord Cecil reporting meet- 
ings with French, German and Italian 
delegates when moderation at Shanghai 
was urged on Japanese delegate and re- 
paration on Chinese delegate. 


Refers to No. 107: Vice-M.F.A. states 
Japanese govt. are still undecided on 
action if demands at Shanghai are refused. 


Agrees with views in No. 119 on dangers 
of co-operating with Japanese govt. but 
urges desirability of conversations. 


Repeats Mr. Ingram’s tel. No. 37 of Jan. 


21: M.F.A. has left Nanking and may be 
succeeded by Dr. Lo Wen-kan: U.S. col- 
league learns Japanese demands at Shang- 
hai will be accepted. 


Japanese Consul-General at Shanghai has 
sought authority to deliver ultimatum to 
Mayor regarding Japanese demands: Japa- 
nese colleague is ready to evacuate consu- 
late at Nanking. 


Mr. Stimson expressed disappointment 
that H.M.G. had not yet replied to No. 114 
and again urged Anglo-American co- 
operation in view of developments at 
Shanghai. 


Refers to No. 114: instructions to tell Mr. 
Stimson H.M.G. have large naval force 
near Shanghai and suggest representations 
to Chinese and Japanese govts. on dangers 
to foreign interests in China. 


In continuation of No. 118 reports on 
events in connexion with the Japanese 
demands on the Mayor of Shanghai. 
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131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 


138 


140 


141 


142 


143 


144 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 10 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. Ho_mMaAn 
Peking 
Tel. No. 84 


Mr. Ho_MAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 83 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 2 Tour 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 62 

To Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 19 


To Sir F. Linp.Ley 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 20 


To Sir F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 21 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 6 Tour 

To Lorp TyrrELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 38 

To Sm R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 36 

To Sr R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 71. 


To Sir F. Linp.tey 
Tokyo 
No. 52 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 4 Tour 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


. 28 


. 28 


. 28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
decision of Council on Jan. 27 that Presi- 
dent should make declaration expressing 
regret at aggravation of situation between 
ina and Japan. 

Message from Lord Cecil stressing peril 
of situation at Shanghai. 


Transmits message of Jan. 26 from Lieut. 
Houston at Harbin indicating that pro- 
Japanese forces would shortly occupy Har- 
bin. 

Repeats Mr. Ingram’s tel. No. 40 of Jan. 
26 reporting resignation of M.F.A. and 
continued absence of Mr. Sun Fo, head 
of Executive Yuan. 


Japanese Consul-General at Shanghai 
delivered ultimatum to Mayor on Jan. 
27 before receiving qualified approval 
from Tokyo. 

Will not speak to Mr. Stimson on suggested 
Anglo-American action until No. 129 has 
been confirmed after study of No. 128. 
Refers to Nos. 109-10: instructions to thank 
M.F.A. for cordial response to H.M.G.’s 
proposals regarding extraterritoriality: a 
general understanding on mutual support 
has been established. 


Refers to No. 137: undertakings of support 
must be kept bilateral in view of U.S. 
attitude and must not be extended beyond 
extraterritoriality. 

Warning of Japanese action at Shanghai 
having been received, grave concern was 
expressed to Japanese representative: in- 
structions to make urgent representations, 
informing colleagues of action. 
Information from Japanese colleague that 
Mayor of Shanghai has made satisfactory 
reply to Consul-General’s demands. 
Instructions to request govt. to which 
accredited to instruct their representative 
to make representations regarding Japan- 
ese action at Shanghai similar to those in 
No. 139. 


Hopes U.S. govt. will instruct their repre- 
sentative in Tokyoin same sense as No. 139: 
suggested representations on Shanghai are 
as proposed by Mr. Stimson in No. 114. 
Transmits copy of Japanese warning of 
action at Shanghai and fuller record of 
conversation with Japanese representative 
referred to in No. 139. 

Submits appreciation of situation: stresses 
growing weakness of Chinese govt. and 
urges prompt Sino—Japanese conference. 
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205 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


145 Mr. HoL_mMan Jan. 28 Transmits Military Attaché’s report No. 206 
Peking 3 regarding military operations in Man- 
No. 153 churia from Nov. 1931 to the Japanese 


occupation of Chinchow on Jan. 3. 


CHAPTER III 


Attitude of His Majesty’s Government in regard to Japanese military 
action at Shanghai and Nanking 
January 29—-February 12, 1932 


NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 
146 Mr. Hotman Jan. 29 ‘Repeats Mr. Ingram’s tel. No. 42 report- 210 

Peking ing information from French colleague of 

Tel. No. 87 conversation on Jan. 24 with Mr. Wang 


Ching-wei who enquired regarding atti- 
tude of French, British and U.S. govts. to 
Chinese policy in Shanghai dispute. 


147 Mr. Homan Jan. 29 Summarizes reports from Shanghai on 211 
Peking events since Jan. 25: measures are being 
Tel. No. 85 taken to protect International Settlement: 


negotiations between Mayor and Japan- 
ese Consul-General continue. 


148 Mr. BRENAN Jan. 29 Reports Japanese attack on Chapei at e212 
Shanghai midnight in spite of assurance by Japanese 
Tel. No. 33 to Peking Consul-General that Mayor’s reply to de- 
mands was satisfactory. 
149 Mr. Hotman Jan. 29 Repeats Mr. Ingram’s tel. No. 41 report- 212 
Peking ing conversation on Jan. 26 with Mr. Wang 
Tel. No. 86 Ching-wei regarding resignation of M.F.A. 


and need for new foreign policy, the situa- 
tion at Shanghai and his relations with 


Gen. Chiang. 
150 Mr. PATTESON Jan. 29 =Message from Lord Cecil reporting meet- 213 
Geneva ing with French, German and Italian 
Tel. No. 15 L.N. colleagues when procedure at Council 


in light of Chinese invocation of articles 
10 and 15 of the Covenant was discussed 
and constitution of local commission of en- 
quiry at Shanghai proposed. 


151 Sir R. Linpsay Jan. 29 Refers to Nos. 139 and 142: aide-mémoire 214 
Washington regarding representations at Tokyo on 
Tel. No. 65 Shanghai was left with State Dept. 

152 Sim F. Linpiey Jan. 29 Has spoken to M.F.A. on consultation if 214 
Tokyo extraterritoriality abolished as instructed 
Tel. No. 32 in Nos. 137-8. 

153 To Mr. MacDonatp Jan. 29 _ Letter from Sir J. Simon discussing British 215 
London policy in face of Japanese action in Man- 


churia and Shanghai, with particular 
reference to co-operation with the U.S.A. 
and to the Disarmament Conference. 
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154 


155 


156 


160 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sm F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 22 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 74 

To Sir R. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 75 


Mr. Ho_Man 
Pekin 


g 
Tel. No. 5 to Nanking 


Mr. Ho_tMAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 89 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 16 L.N. 


Mr. BrenAN 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 34 to Peking 


Mr. ORDE 
Foreign Office 


Sm R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 7 Tour 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 8 Tour 


Sir F. LiInDLEy 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 31 


Sm F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 33 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructions to ask Japanese govt. to 
explain why Chapei was attacked after 
Chinese acceptance of Japanese demands 
and to state H.M.G. could not agree to 
International Settlement being used as 
base for attack. 


Refers to No. 154: instructions to ask U.S. 
govt. to make similar representations 
regarding Japanese action at Shanghai. 


Instructions to inform U.S. govt. that 
H.M.S. Kent is proceeding to Shanghai. 


Message of Jan. 27 from Lieut. Houston at 
Harbin reporting advance on Harbin of 
pro-Japanese forces of Gen. Yu Hsien- 
chou. 


Summarizes reports of Jan. 28 from 
Shanghai: Municipal Council declared 
state of emergency in view of impending 
Japanese action: Japanese Consul-General 
stated that Mayor’s reply to demands was 
satisfactory. 


Message from Lord Cecil reporting views 
of Sir E. Drummond regarding need for 
positive British reaction towards co- 
operation with U.S. govt. 


Refers to No. 148 and reports latest situa- 
tion at Shanghai: is trying with U.S. col- 
league to arrange Chinese-Japanese cease- 
fire. 


Memorandum referring to Nos. 158, 148 
and 160: discusses relationship between 
declaration of emergency by Municipal 
Council and Japanese action at Shanghai. 


Record of conversation with U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires when British attitude to joint 
representations at Tokyo as set out in Nos. 
139 and 154 was explained to Mr. Ather- 
ton. 


Transmits accounts of events at Shanghai 
given by M.F.A. (Dr. Lo Wen-kan) and 
Japanese colleague. 


Japanese Consulate and nationals have 
moved to ship on Yangtze: Chinese police 
and garrison confident of controlling situa- 
tion. 


U.S. colleague made representations on 
Shanghai on Jan. 28: representations 
against unilateral Japanese action at 
Shanghai were made on Jan. 29 to M.F.A. 
who gave explanation of clash there. 


Learns that two Japanese battalions are 
being sent via Chinese Eastern Railway to 
Harbin: Soviet colleague is unperturbed. 
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220 
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221 


222 
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167 


168 


169 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 


175 


176 


177 


178 


179 


180 


181 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 35 to Peking 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 10 Tour 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 13 Tour 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 39 


To Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 3 
Mr. FirzMAuRICE 
Foreign Office 


Sm H. RumsBo.tp 
Berlin 
No. 81 


Mr. FLETCHER 
New York 
No. 512 A 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 17 L.N. 


Mr. A. W. A. LEEPER 
Foreign Office 


Mr. INGRAM 

Nanking 

Tel. No. 7 to Shanghai 
Mr. BRENAN 

Shanghai 

Tel. No. 36 to Peking 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 34 
Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 73 
Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 6 to Shanghai 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


DATE 
Jan. 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


. 29 


. 30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 160: Chinese—Japanese 
ceasefire has been arranged but precau- 
tions are being maintained in Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai. 

Refers to No. 163 and reports conversa- 
tion regarding Chinese—Japanese relations 
with Dr. Lo Wen-kan who suggested 
Chinese—Japanese negotiations if third 
party took initiative. 

Refers to No. 146 and reports conversa- 
tion with French Minister regarding 
Chinese belief in strong French influence 
over Japanese govt. 

Message for Lord Cecil expressing agree- 
ment with proposals in No. 150 for pro- 
cedure at Council and commission of 
enquiry at Shanghai. 

Refers to No. 167 and requests further 
information regarding Chinese—Japanese 
ceasefire at Shanghai. 

Memorandum discussing possible legal 
justification of Japanese use of force at 
Shanghai. 

Reports reaction in German govt. circles to 
Japanese action at Shanghai. 


Letter to Mr. R. A. Leeper reporting that 

American newspaper despatches from 

London suggest H.M.G. are reluctant to 

co-operate with U.S. govt. or to support 
na. 


Refers to No. 150 and reports meeting 
of Council on Jan. 29 regarding origin of 
Shanghai incident and application of ar- 
ticles 11 and 15 of the Covenant. 

Minute discussing policy to be adopted by 
H.M.G. should China refer dispute with 
Japan to League Assembly and effects of 
the dispute on future effectiveness of the 

e. 


Requests Mr. Brenan’s views on sending 
British reinforcements to Shanghai. 


Refers to No. 167 and reports activities as 
intermediary, with U.S. colleague, be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese authorities, 
who have agreed to meeting with British 
and U.S. observers. 

Refers to No. 166: considers Japanese mili- 
tary party intend to liquidate effective So- 
viet influence in North Manchuria. 
Reports views of leading U.S. news- 
papers on Shanghai dispute and policy of 
H.M.G. 

Has confidence in Mr. Brenan and is sure 
he will do all possible to facilitate cessation 
of hostilities. 
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229 
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237 


237 


238 


239 


240 


240 


241 


242 


242 


182 


183 


184 


185 


186 


187 


1838 


189 


191 


192 


193 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


Mr. INGRAM Jan. 


Nanking 
Tel. No. 14 Tour 


Sm R. Linpsay Jan. 


Washington 
Tel. No. 74 


Mr. HotMan Jan. 


Peking 
Tel. No. 11 to Nanking 


To Mr. PATTESON Jan. 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 43 


Mr. BRENAN Jan. 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 6 


To Mr. BreENAN Jan. 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 4 


Sm E. Ovey Jan. 


Moscow 
Tel. No. 14 


Sm F. Linpiey Jan. 


Tel. No. 36 


Sm F. LinpLey Jan. 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 37 


Sir F. LinDLey Jan. 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 35 


Mr.. PATTESON Jan. 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 22 L.N. 


Mr. INGRAM Jan. 


Nanking 
Tel. No. 16 Tour 


To Mr. Brenan Jan. 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 6 


To Sm F. Linpiey Jan. 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


go 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports conversation with Dr. T. V. 
Soong, Minister of Finance, 

Chinese military affairs and events at 
Shanghai. 

Refers to No. 155 and transmits substance 
of instructions to U.S. Ambassador at 
Tokyo to make representations concerning 


Japanese action at Shanghai 
Transmits message of Jan. 28 from Lieut. 
Houston regarding expec arrival of 


Japanese force at Harbin pe message 
from Military Attaché regarding despatch 
of 4 U.S. destroyers to Shanghai. 

Refers to No. 159 and instances British 
requests for U.S. co-operation in Far East 
(cf. Nos. 139, 154-5). 

Refers to No. 171, gives further details 
of ceasefire at Shanghai and explains 
difficulties. 


Enquires whether Japanese troops clashed 
with Chinese forces while taking up posi- 
tions under Settlement defence scheme. 


Summarizes communiqué in press of Jan. 
go regarding exchange between Japanese 
and Soviet govts. on despatch of Japanese 
troops via Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Refers to No. 191: has informed M.F.A. 
that actions of Japanese Commander at 
Shanghai surprised his foreign colleagues. 
Refers to No. 3 and reports rumour that 
Japanese Cabinet have been discussing 
retiring from League. 


Refers to No. 154 and reports interview 
with M.F.A. on whom dangers contingent 
on Japanese action at Shanghai were 
impressed: M.F.A. gave assurance that 
Japanese forces would not endanger British 
lives and property or use Settlement as base 
of attack. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
meeting of Council on Jan. 30 when it was 
decided to form commission of enquiry at 
Shanghai. 


Reports conversation with Vice-M.F.A. 
regarding Chinese govt.’s decision to resist 
Japanese aggression on Chinese territory 
and implementation of ceasefire at Shang- 
hai. 


Approves suggestion for Chinese—Japanese 
meeting with British and U.S. observers 
(cf. No. 178) and hopes troops can be with- 
drawn from vicinity of International 
Settlement. 


Instructions to urge J apanese govt. to insist 


on carrying out of promise by Japanese 
Admiral] that Japanese forces would not 
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243 


244 


245 


245 


245 


246 


246 


247 


248 


248 


249 


249 


196 


197 


198 


199 


201 


203 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm F. LinDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 25 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 17 Tour 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 27 to Nanking 


Sir F, Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 38 
To Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 9 


To Sm F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 26 
To Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 1 Tour 
U.S. CHarGct 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 18 Tour 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 28 L.N. 


Mr. BrRENAN 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 39 to Peking 


Mr. Ho_mMaAn 
Peking 
Tel. No. 94 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


30 


31 


. 3! 


31 


3! 


3! 


3! 


3I 


3! 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


use International Settlement at Shanghai 
as base of attack. 

Repeats tel. from Shanghai reporting con- 
tinued Japanese infringement of neutrality 
of Settlement in spite of assurances in No. 
IQI: instructions to make representations, 
and if necessary serious protest, to Japanese 
govt.: U.S., French and Italian govts. are 
being asked to make similar representations. 


Dr. Soong states Chinese govt. is moving 
to Loyang because of Japanese warships on 
Yangtze and has given assurance regarding 
safety of foreign lives in Nanking. 

Refers to No. 177: reports Japanese police 
activities and considers situation at Shang- 
hai will deteriorate; large-scale Chi- 
nese—Japanese fighting would necessitate 
considerable British force to retain share 
in control of Settlement: has arranged 
Chinese—Japanese meeting in British Con- 
sulate. 

Refers to No. 190: Count Makino does not 
believe Japanese govt. contemplate leaving 
League. 

Authorises British troops to police neutral 
zone at Shanghai proposed in No. 205 and 
has requested U.S. co-operation: enquires 
regarding evacuation of women and 
children. 

Instructions to urge govt. to which accredi- 
ted to accept scheme for neutral zone at 
Shanghai proposed in No. 205. 


Telephone message to Sir R. Vansittart 
regarding U.S. naval reinforcements for, 
and military forces at, Shanghai and 
instructions to U.S. Consul-General there 
to co-operate regarding proposed neutral 
zone. 

Refers to No. 197: Dr. Soong’s attention 
was drawn on Jan. 30 to implications of 
moving govt. from Nanking and to import- 
ance of maintaining discipline of Chinese 
troops. 

Message from Lord Cecil discussing 
world-wide implications of aggressive 
Japanese policy and suggesting that 
Shanghai is a test case. 

Refers to No. 186 and reports on Chinese— 
Japanese conference attended by himself 
and U.S. colleague when mutual with- 
drawal from zone to be partly policed by 
neutral force was accepted in principle. 


Transmitsto Mr. Ingram messages of Jan. 
30from Lieut. Houston at Harbin reporting 
Japanese advance has been delayed, and of 
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251 


252 


252 


252 


253 


253 


254 


255 


256 


210 


211 


212 


213 


214 


215 


216 


217 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. BrRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 9 


To Sir F. LinDLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 29 


Sir F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 39 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 41 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 40 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 20 Tour 


Mr. Brenan 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 40 to Peking 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 19 Tour 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 21 Tour 


Sm J. PRATT 
Foreign Office 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 22 Tour 


DATE 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Jan. 31 


Feb. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Jan. 31 from Military Attaché regarding 

inese—Japanese negotiations to end 
fighting near Harbin. 


Refers to No. 187 and explains Chinese 
resistance to Japanese occupation of sector 
under Settlement defence scheme: dangers 
to Settlement envisaged in No. 198 are not 
immediate. 


H.M.G. have sent reinforcements to 
Shanghai because of dangers to foreign 
community arising from Japanese action: 
instructions again to urge Japanese govt. 
to implement assurances in No. 191. 

Nos. 195-6 were read to M.F.A. who re- 
peated assurance in No. 191 that Japanese 
forces were not using International Settle- 
ment as base of attack and promised to 
have instructions sent to Japanese Admiral. 


Refers to No. 194: memo. embodying pro- 
posal for Chinese—Japanese meeting with 
British and American observers was left 
with M.F.A. who thought plan good. 


Reports interview with M.F.A. who ex- 
plained Japanese case on Shanghai inci- 
dent and requested British and American 
intervention to cause withdrawal of 
Chinese reinforcements. 


Summarizes note from M.F.A. giving 
Chinese version of events at Shanghai and 
requesting H.M.G. to take prompt action 
to prevent further infractions of Nine- 
Power Treaty. 


Reports continuation of conference re- 
ferred to in No. 205 when deadlock was 
reached on neutral zone at Shanghai but 
continuation of truce was agreed. 


Dr. Lo and Dr. Soong deny any Chinese 
intention to sever relations with or declare 
war on Japan. 

U.S. Consul-General has received assur- 
ance from Japanese colleague that in- 
creased Japanese naval strength at Nan- 
king is purely precautionary. 
Memorandum discussing the background 
and development of Japanese action at 
Shanghai and its implications for the Brit- 
ish position in the Far East. 

Reports declaration made to himself, 
French and U.S. colleagues by M.F.A. on 
Jan. 31 ing removal of Chinese 
govt. from Nanking and Chinese intention 
not to declare war on Japan but to observe 
treaty obligations: Dr. Lo also called atten- 
tion to apparent Japanese use of Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai as base 
for attack on China. 
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256 


257 


258 


258 


259 


260 


260 


261 


262 


262 


267 


218 


219 


221 


222 


225 


227 


228 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 23 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 97 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 43 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 77 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 78 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. | 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 64 


Record of telephone 
conversation 


London 


Sir F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 45 
Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 


Tel. No. 53 to Peking 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 41 to Peking 


DATE 


Feb. | 


Feb. | 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 205 and recommends British 
agreement to police proposed neutral 
zone at Shanghai. 


H.M. Consul-General reports communists 
are 7 miles from Hankow but Chinese 
authorities are confident: Chinese and 
Japanese authorities have assured him 
there is no danger of a clash. 


Refers to Nos. 201 and 213: has urged 
Vice-M.F.A. that Japanese commander at 
Shanghai be instructed to conform with 
colleagues’ proposals for safety of whole 
community. 


Refers to No. 196; U.S. Ambassador is to 
make similar representations regarding 
Japanese infringement of neutrality of 
International Settlement: State Dept. 
have been requested to instruct him to 
make further representations as in No. 208 
regarding situation at Shanghai. 


Mr. Stimson has made representations to 
Japanese Ambassador regarding reported 
Japanese firing on Nanking. 


Refers to No. 201; Vice-M.F.A. hopes 
that Chinese govt. can accept proposed 
neutral zone at Shanghai as well as truce 
and that Settlement would not be used as 
Japanese base. 


Message for Lord Cecil agreeing generally 
with appreciation of situation in Far East 
in No. 204 and requesting suggestions on 
policy to adopt. 

Note 1. Tel. No. 63 to Geneva informing 

Mr. Thomas that gravity of Far Eastern 
situation prevents Mr. MacDonald’s atten- 
dance at Disarmament Conference open- 
ing. 
Record of telephone conversation between 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Stimson in 
Washington when U.S. proposals for cessa- 
tion of hostilities at Shanghai and for settle- 
ment of outstanding Chinese—Japanese 
controversies were discussed. 


Transmits suggestions by Military Attaché 
for localizing conflict at Shanghai. 


Reports receipt of Chinese note of Jan. 31 
making same points as No. 217 regarding 
Japanese use of International Settlement 
and requesting British authorities at 
Shanghai to take action. 

Comments on conference reported in No. 
213 that neither Chinese nor Japanese 
representatives appeared to favour truce: 
suggests that Japanese designs at Shanghai 
may be far-reaching. 
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269 


269 


270 


270 


271 


271 


Q71 


272 


273 


274 


275 


231 


232 


233 


239 


II. 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. OrDE 
Foreign Office 


Sr M. Lampson 
Peking 


Tel. No. 70 to Nanking 


LorD TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 31 


To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sm F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 46 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 47 


To Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 33 

To Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 5 

To Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 34 

To Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 46 

To Sir R. GRAHAM 


Rome 
Tel. No. 41 


Sir J. PRATT 
Foreign Office 


Sir V. WELLESLEY 
Foreign Office 


TX 


DATE 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Record of conversation with Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires who gave explanations 
of Japanese action at Shanghai and re- 
peated assurances regarding Japanese 
designs and respect for rights of other 
Powers: Mr. Sawada was told of unhelpful 
attitude of Japanese representative at 


~ Conference at Shanghai (cf. No. 228). 


Refers to Japanese request in No. 211 for 
intervention to cause withdrawal of Chi- 
nese reinforcements from Shanghai and 
instructs Mr. Ingram to make friendly 
suggestion to Dr. Lo if U.S. Minister acts 
similarly. 


French Ambassador at Tokyo is making 
similar representations regarding Shang- 
hai to those in Nos. 196 and 208 and 
French reinforcements have been sent to 
Shanghai: joint démarche at Tokyo is 
suggested by French govt. 


Urgent message regarding China should 
be communicated to M.F.A. Feb. 1. 
(Similar tel. to Sir R. Graham, Rome.) 


M.F.A. stated Japanese govt. accepted pro- 
posal for neutral zone at Shanghai in No. 
205 but refused to accept later proposal in 
No. 213: suggests modifying zone. 


Has spoken as instructed in No. 208 to 
M.F.A. who reiterated assurances regard- 
ing Japanese policy at Shanghai: has 
complained of Japanese air actions and 
of police activities at Shanghai referred to 
in No. 198. 

Instructions to communicate on Feb. 2 to 
govt. to which accredited proposals for 
cessation of Chinese—Japanese hostilities 
concerted with U.S. govt. (cf. No. 225): 
French and Italian govts. are being asked 
to act similarly. 


Proposal in No. 235 is for identic commu- 
nication: instructions to act with U.S. and, 
if possible, French and Italian colleagues. 


Refers to No. 235: instructions to request 
govt. to which accredited to make identic 
communication to Chinese and Japanese 
govts. regarding cessation of hostilities. 


Memorandum drawing attention to the 
dangers to the British position at Shanghai 
and generally in Far East. 

Note 2. Minute by Sir R. Vansittart 
drawing conclusions for British policy. 


Memorandum regarding the situation in 
the Far East: outlines recent history of 
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280 


280 
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282 


283 


240 


Al 


242 


247 


249 


251 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. GorTon 
Saigon 
No. 6 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 58 to Peking 


Mr. LEE 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 4 to Peking 
To Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
No. 54 


Mr. ORDE 
Foreign Office 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 42 to Peking 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 49 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 18 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 43 to Peking 


Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 
Tel. No. 32 


Sir F. Linp.ey 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 104 


DATE 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT | 
Sino-Japanese _ relations, especially in 
regard to Manchuria: discusses Anglo- 
Japanese relations in light of importance 
of Japanese goodwill and nature of U.S. 


policy. 
Reports on a tour in Indochina, Dec. 
1931—Jan. 1932. 


As result of representation to Dr. Soong 
on Feb. 1 Chinese govt. have instructed 
Mayor of Shanghai to accept proposal for 
neutral zone. 


Reports that Japanese gunboats on Yang- 
tze fired in direction of Nanking on Feb. 1. 


Refers to Nos. 209-11 and records inter- 
view with Japanese Chargé d’Affaires who 
stated that if Chinese forces at Shanghai 
did not stop firing Japanese troops would 
be sent: M. Sawada was informed that 
H.M.G. earnestly pressed Japanese govt. 
to delay such action and his attention was 
drawn to reported shelling of Nanking. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Sawada 
regarding Japanese govt.’s definition of 
proposed neutral zone at Shanghai and 
firing at Nanking. 


Reports communications by Chinese and 
Japanese authorities regarding breaches 
of truce at Shanghai. 


Suggests that Japanese govt. may be trying 
to provoke Chinese govt. to declare war. 


Italian representatives at Tokyo and 
Peking have been instructed to make re- 
presentations regarding cessation of hosti- 
lities (cf. No. 237): Italian warships are 
being sent to Shanghai. 


Suggestions in No. 226 for localizing con- 
flict at Shanghai are unacceptable to 
Mayor and considered impracticable by 
British and American Commanders. 


French representatives at Tokyo and Nan- 
king have been instructed to make amen- 
ded version of representation in No. 235 
for cessation of Chinese—Japanese hostili- 
ties. 

Moderate press criticism of League’s 
decision to accept recourse to article 15 of 
Covenant shows desire of Japanese govt. 
to prevent public outburst. 


Mr. Garstin, Harbin, reports information 
from Japanese colleague that advance on 
Harbin would soon take place. 
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302 


393 


393 


252 


253 


261 


262 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm M. Lampson 

Peking 

Tel. No. 105 


To Sm M. Lampson 


Peking 
Tel. No. 36 
Mr. BRENAN 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 14 


To Sir M. LAmPpson 


Peking 

Tel. No. 37 
Mr. OrDE 

Foreign Office 


Sir J. Smon 
Foreign Office 


To Sm F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 36 


To Sm R. Linpsay 


Sm F. Linney 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 55 


Sir F. Linp.iey 
Tokyo 


Tel. No. 9 to Shanghai 


Mr. LEE 
Na 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 


Tel. No. 64 to Peking 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 34 L.N. 


nking 
Tel. No. 5 to Peking 


DATE 
Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Mr. Phillips, Canton, reports hopes of 
Japanese colleague for amicable settle- 
ment of Japanese demands in connexion 
with offensive press article. 
Refers to No. 230: considers instructions in 
No. 235 remove need for further official 
instructions regarding despatch of Chinese 
reinforcements to Shanghai. 
Refers to No. 200: does not think evacua- 
tion of women and children from Shanghai 
is likely to be necessary. 
Refers to No. 192 and authorizes Mr. 
Brenan to act on League commission of 
enquiry at Shanghai subject to proviso. 
Record of conversation with Chinese 
Chargé d’Affaires who enquired regarding 
view of H.M. and U.S. govts. of whole 
situation. 
Record of telephone-conversation with Mr. 
Stimson, Washington, Tegarding situation 
in light of Japanese rejection of fifth pro- 
in No. 235 for settlement of out- 
standing Chinese—Japanese controversies. 
Message to War Office from Military 
Attaché suggesting he should go to Shang- 
hai in likely event of Japanese division 
being sent there. 
British, U.S. and Italian authorities at 
Shanghai have protested against Japanese 
patrolling of non-Japanese sectors and 
Japanese acts of barbarity towards Chinese 
population: instructions to protest strongly 
to Japanese govt. 
Instructions to request govt. to which ac- 
credited to make protest similar to No. 259 
regarding Japanese actions at Shanghai. 


(Also sent to Paris, No. 27 Saving, and 
Rome, No. 45.) 
With French and U.S. colleagues has 
handed proposals in No. 235 for cessation 
of hostilities to M.F.A. who accepted four 
but rejected fifth regarding settlement of 
outstanding controversies. 
M.F.A. has requested Mr. Brenan’s assis- 
tance in evacuation of Japanese Consulate 
and colony from Soochow. 
Transmits conflicting reports of origin of 
firing at Nanking on Feb. 1. 


Refers to No. 144 and reports tense situa- 
tion at Nanking: counsels of moderation 


are unheeded owing to Chinese success at 


Shanghai: suggests pressure on Japanese 
govt. to prevent fall of Chinese govt. 

Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
meeting of Council which was informed of 
Powers’ démarches of Feb. 2 at Tokyo and 
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304 


304 


304 


395 


395 


306 


307 


307 


308 


308 


309 


309 


310 


311 


267 


269 


270 


271 


272 


273 


274 


275 


276 


277 


278 


NO. AND NAME 


VISCOUNT CECIL 
Geneva 
Unnumbered 


Viscount CECcIL 
Geneva 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 53 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 16 


Sir F. LINDLEY 


Mr. PATTESON Feb. 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 36 L.N. 

Mr. BrRENAN Feb. 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 50 to Peking 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 86 


Sir F. LinDLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 59 


Sir M. Lampson 

Peking 

Tel. No. 27 to Shanghai 
Sm M. Lampson 

Peking 

Tel. No. 113 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 52 to Peking 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 1 to Tokyo 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Nanking: Japanese delegate made state- 
ment on origins of incidents at Shanghai 
and Nanking. 


Letter to Sir J. Simon representing bad 
effect produced by his absence from 
Geneva. 


Memorandum in reply to No. 224 recom- 
mending steps to be taken should Japan 
persist in anti-Chinese action. 


Refers to No. 188 and comments on 
Soviet attitude to Japanese policy in China: 
reports Japanese colleague’s hints regard- 
ing possible Anglo-Japanese co-operation. 


Requests instructions in connexion with 
Chinese bid to buy stocks of aviation spi- 
rit at Shanghai. 


Refers to No. 261 and reports further on 
conversation on Feb. 2 with M.F.A. who 
maintained Shanghai affair was unrelated 
to Manchurian incident which could not 
be dealt with until Commission of Enquiry 
had reported. 


Message from Mr. Thomas reporting dip- 
lomatic activities leading up to meeting of 
Council on Feb. 2 reported in No. 265. 


Reports Japanese notification of rejection 
of proposed neutral zone and Chinese and 
Japanese military and diplomatic activities 
at Shanghai on Feb. 2. 


Reports information from Under Secretary 
of State regarding conversation with Ja- 
panese Ambassador who was urged to ac- 
cept fifth point of joint proposals of Feb. 2 
which related to Manchuria. 


Refers to No. 261 and submits that posi- 
tion is so delicate that false step might pre- 
cipitate catastrophe. 


Refers to No. 262 and gives Mr. Brenan 
discretion to assist in evacuation of Japan- 
ese subjects from Soochow. 


Repeats Harbin tel. No. 19 of Feb. 1 
reporting Consuls’ offer of mediation 
between Chinese and Japanese forces and 
information from Japanese colleague re- 
garding Soviet attitude to Japanese use 
of Chinese Eastern Railway. 


Reports notification by Japanese colleague 
that Japanese destroyers having been 
fired on by Woosung forts they would be 
occupied. 


Refers to No. 262: had made arrangements 
for evacuation of Japanese subjects from 
Soochow but Chinese authorities recom- 
mend their remaining at Soochow. 
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312 


314 


315 


315 


316 


317 


37 


318 


318 


319 


319 


320 


279 


281 


291 


NO. AND NAME 

To Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 38 

Sm R. VAnsrirraARtT 
Foreign Office 


Sir M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 107 


Sir M. LAaMpson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 108 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 38 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 39 L.N. 


To Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 17 


Sir M. LAMpPpson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 110 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 53 to Peking 


Sir M. LAMPsONn 
Peking 
Tel. No. 117 
To Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 18 


Sir F. LInpley 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 60 


Sm F. LinpD.Ley 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 62 


Sir R. GRAHAM 
Rome 
Tel. No. 21 
Mr. LEE 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 6 to Peking 


DATE 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Requests elucidation of No. 274. 


Record of telephone conversation with Mr. 
Cadogan who was instructed to take no 
further action at Geneva pending elucida- 
tion of No. 274. 


Repeats Hankow tel. No. 4 of Feb. 2 
reporting strengthened Japanese defences 
but apparent desire on both sides to avoid 
clash. 


Repeats Hankow tel. No. 5 of Feb. 2 report- 
ing easier situation since defeat of Com- 
munists (cf. No. 219). 


Message from Lord Cecil stressing need 
for prompt report by League Commission 
at Shanghai to assist Chinese—Japanese 
settlement there: considers No. 228 under- 
estimates Japanese aims in Shanghai. 
Message from Mr. Thomas reporting inter- 
view with Japanese delegate who gave 
explanations of origins and development 
of crisis at Shanghai. 

Refers to No. 278 and instructs Mr. Brenan 
to assist in rescuing Japanese community 
at Soochow if possible. 


Transmits message of Feb. 2 from Military 
Attaché regarding reported movement 
towards Nanking of forces of Gen. Chiang 
and Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. 


Refers to No. 259: protest has had effect; 
Japanese troops are being withdrawn 
from other sectors and less violent methods 
adopted in their sector of Settlement. 


Request of Japanese residents’ committee 
for reinforcement of Japanese Legation 
guard at Peking appears unjustified. 
Refers to No. 269: Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
should be requested not to supply aviation 
spirit to Chinese or Japanese authorities: 
U.S. govt. are being asked to act similarly. 
Has protested to Vice-M.F.A. as instructed 
in No. 259 regarding Japanese methods at 
Shanghai: refers to previous protest re- 
ported in No. 234. 

Military Attaché considers Japanese plan 
is for military attack to drive Chinese forces 
some distance from Shanghai and argues 
in favour of Chinese withdrawal. 


Refers to No. 247: Italian govt. are arrang- 
ing for earlier arrival of naval forces at 
Shanghai. 
Refers to No. 263: M.F.A. has informed 
Mr. Ingram that origins of incident on 
Feb. 1 were being investigated: British 
naval commander considers Japanese 
firing was justifiable. 
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320 


321 


322 


322 


323 


323 


324 


324 


325 


325 


325 


326 


326 


294 


298 


299 


301 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 89 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 


Tel. No. 75 to Peking 


Mr. EASTES 
Mukden 
No. 16 to Peking 


Sm C, CLEMENT! 
Singapore 
No. 8 to Peking 


Sm C, CLEMENTI 
Singapore 
No. 6 to Saigon 
No. 6 to Batavia 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 41 L.N. 


Tel. No. 55 to Peking 


Sir F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 64 
Mr. PHILLIPS 
Canton 


Tel. No. 11 to Peking 


Mr. GARSTIN 
Harbin 
Tel. No. 1 


Sm F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 65 


Mr. OrRDE 
Foreign Office 


Srr M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 120 


DATE 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Message for Mr. Thomas referring to Nos. 
265 and 255 regarding expected report 
from committee of enquiry at Shanghai: 
would deprecate further public pronounce- 
ments. 


Reports delivery to M.F.A. of note setting 
out proposals for cessation of hostilities 
(cf. No. 235) and receipt of official Chinese 
acceptance of proposals 

Reports indications suggesting establish- 
ment of a new State in Manchuria is still 
envisaged with Mr. Pu Yi as president. 


Reports on activities of Kuomintang in 
Malaya: the agreement of Apr. 193! 
between Sir M. Lampson and Dr. Wang 
is not being observed. 

Malayan govt. is considering preventing 
of broadcasting of objectionable material 
from China and Russia: enquiries regard- 
ing procedure of local authorities. 


Message from Mr. Thomas: understands 
Japanese delegate is suggesting to his govt. 
that Lytton commission should participate 
in Chinese—Japanese negotiations, but 
their agreement unlikely unless Chinese 
application under article 15 of Covenant is 
withdrawn. 


Explains that meaning of No. 274 was that 
Japan might render war with Powers 
inevitable: suggests pressure on China to 
abandon anti-Japanese boycott. 

Reports Chinese-Japanese fighting on 
Feb. 3 following Japanese bombardment 
of Woosung forts. 


Refers to No. 243: Japanese govt. have not 
given assurances not to send troops to 
Shanghai and their despatch is likely. 
Situation at Canton is easier than on Feb. 
2 (cf. No. 252) and outstanding Chinese— 
Japanese questions have been settled. 


Acting President of Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way is still refusing to allow transport of 
Japanese troops but suspects a Soviet- 
Japanese understanding. 


Refers to No. 302: has learnt that Japanese 
infantry has been sent to Shanghai: warns 
that Japanese govt. might reply by acts of 
war to application of sanctions. 

Record of conversation with Chinese 
Chargé d’Affaires regarding the bombard- 
ment of Nanking and Chinese decision not 
to declare war on Japan. 


Suggests methods of meeting crisis in 
China brought about by Chinese—Japanese 
conflict before complications become 
world-wide. 
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327 


327 


328 


329 


339 


331 


33! 


332 


332 


333 


334 


334 


335 


335 


310 


311 


312 


313 


314 


315 


316 


317 


318 


319 


320 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 88 


Srr F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 66 
Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 82 to Peking 


Mr. INGRAM 

Nanking 

Tel. No. 83 to Peking 
Sir F. LiInpiey 

Tokyo 

Tel. No. 67 


Mr. BrRENAN 
Shanghai 
No. 36 to Peking 
Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 43 L.N. 


Sr F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 71 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 59 to Peking 


U.S. Cuarct 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


To Sm F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 43 


Sir F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 68 


Sr F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 70 


DATE 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 289: U.S. Consul-General 
at Shanghai will co-operate with Mr. 
Brenan on basis of non-discrimination in 
supply of aviation spirit. 
Soviet Ambassador informed Mr. Green 
his govt. would not sell Chinese Eastern 
Railway nor fight for it. 


Reports meeting with U.S. and French 
Ministers when possible representations to 
Japanese govt. to reduce their naval 
forces at Nanking were discussed. 


Vice-M.F.A. begs that representations 
be made at Tokyo against unprovoked 
Japanese attack on Woosung forts. 


Refers to No. 261 and reports interview 
between H.M., French and U.S. ambassa- 
dors and M.F.A. who made unfavourable 
reply to Powers’ note of Feb. 2 and 
announced despatch of 12,000 Japanese 
troops to Shanghai. 

Reports on events at Shanghai since Feb. 2. 


Message from Mr. Thomas: Japanese 
delegate’s suggestion in No. 299 regarding 
participation of Lytton Commission in 
Chinese—Japanese negotiations has not 
been sent to Tokyo: suggests H.M.G. 
might put it forward at right moment. 


Refers to No. 312: German and Italian 
Ambassadors have adhered to Powers’ 
proposals of Feb. 2: number of Japanese 
troops being sent to Shanghai should be 
10,000. 


Refers to No. 301 and reports heavy 
fighting in Shanghai on Feb. 4: Japanese 
naval forces are evidently hard pressed. 
Memorandum recording telephone con- 
versations with Sir J. Simon and Mr. 
Stimson regarding policy in view of unfav- 
ourable Japanese reply to proposals of Feb. 
2, with special reference to negotiations on 
Manchuria and Chinese boycott. 


Instructions to remind Japanese govt., in 
view of regrettable despatch of troops to 
Shanghai, of previous representations 
on use of Settlement as base of attack. 


Refers to No. 312 and explains back- 
ground of Japanese decision to send troops 
to Shanghai: recommends keeping negotia- 
tions going on neutral zone and settling 
Manchurian and Shanghai questions 
separately. 


Refers to No. 321 and estimates extent of 
support for military dictatorship in Japan 
for conquest of China. 
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336 


337 


337 


338 


339 


342 


342 


343 


343 


345 


346 


346 


321 


322 


323 


324 


325 


326 


327 


328 


329 


330 


331 


332 


333 


334 


NO. AND NAME 


To U.S. CHarct£ 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 
Unnumbered 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 44 L.N. 


Sm M. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 124 
Mr. GARSTIN 
Harbin 
Tel. No. 2 
Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 61 to Peking 
Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 85 to Peking 
Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 86 to Peking 


Mr. HoL_mMan 
Peking 
Tel. No. 126 
Sir R. LINDSAY 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 92 


U.S. CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 
London 


Sir F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 72 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 97 


DATE 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to Nos. 305 and 319 and stresses 
danger of putting pressure on Japan: sug- 
gests he be authorised to inform M.F.A. 
H.M.G. would not countenance sanctions. 


Letter from Sir J. Simon referring to No. 
317 and explaining his views on Japanese 
desire to exclude Manchuria and include 
Chinese boycott in negotiations arising 
from proposals of Feb. 2. 

Message from Mr. Thomas reporting dis- 
cussion with Chinese delegate on future 
procedure at the Council. 


Repeats circular tel. No. 6 to Consuls 
giving them discretion to advise British 
subjects to withdraw in emergency. 
Refers to No. 304 and reports entry of 
Japanese troops into Harbin. 


Japanese reinforcements have arrived in 
Shanghai: Chapei is under Japanese occu- 
pation. 

Refers to Nos. 226 and 230: U.S. minister 
agrees it is too late to advise a Chinese 
withdrawal at Shanghai. 


Refers to No. 192 and reports formation of 
commission of enquiry at Shanghai under 
Italian chairmanship: a U.S. representa- 
tive will collaborate with it. 


H.M. Consul at Swatow reports situation 
at Swatow is easier since departure of a 
Japanese destroyer. 


Reports discussion with Under Secretary 
of State on answer to be sent to Japanese 
note of Feb. 4 on Powers’ proposals of 
Feb. 2. 


U.S. Ambassador at Tokyo has been in- 
structed to make protest similar to No. 259 
regarding Japanese methods at Shanghai. 

Note 3. Paris despatch No. 181 of Feb. 
5: French Ambassador at Tokyo has al- 
ready acted. 


Letter to Sir R. Vansittart enclosing 
record of telephone conversation with Mr. 
Stimson who felt that Powers could not 
intervene regarding Chinese boycott nor 
agree that Manchuria was outside their 
interest: his draft reply to Japanese note of 
Feb. 4 (cf. No. 330). 


Refers to No. 321 and reports conversa- 
tion with Count Makino regarding dissen- 
sion in Cabinet over despatch of troops to 
Shanghai: Frenchand U.S. colleagues agree 
with views in Nos. 305 and 321 on danger 
of putting pressure on Japan. 

Message for Secretary of State summariz- 
ing Mr. Stimson’s views in No. 332 on 
policy in light of Japanese note of Feb. 4. 
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347 


347 


349 


349 


359 


350 


350 


351 


35! 


352 


352 


353 


353 


356 


357 


335 


337 


339 


341 


£ 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 98 
Sm F. LinpDLey 
. Tokyo 
Tel. No. 73 


Mr. CADOGAN 
Geneva 
Unnumbered 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 210 


Sm F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
No. 72 
Lorp TYRRELL 
Paris 


Tel. Unnumbered to 


Tokyo 
To Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 1o1 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 63 to Peking 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 105 

Sir F. LInDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 75 

Sr F. LinDLEy 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 74 


To Sm F. LinD.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 44 


VISCOUNT CECIL 
Geneva 


To M. MarsuDAIRA 
Geneva 


DATE 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Message for Secretary of State referring 
to No. 334: proposal to leave next move to 
Japan would mean deadlock. 


Refers to No. 333 and reports assurances 
given to journalists by Minister of Marine 
that Japanese troops would only defend 
Shanghai. 

Note transmitting record of conversation 
between Col. Dawnay and Japanese Mili- 
tary Attaché in London on Japanese policy 
to China. 


Refers to No. 180 and reports on indica- 
tions suggesting the Administration and 
Congress would be unlikely to agree to an 
embargo on trade with Japan. 

Transmits report No. 6 from Military 
Attaché and a report by Capt. Randall 
on anti-British feeling in Japanese army. 
Message from Secretary of State informing 
Sir F, Lindley that dangers stressed in No. 
321 regarding application of pressure on 
Japan would not be ignored. 

Message from Sir R. Vansittart for Secre- 
tary of State recording conversation with 
U.S. Chargé d’Affaires regarding Mr. 
Stimson’s draft reply to Japan in No. 332: 
a new draft was drawn up. 

Japanese success in Chapei reported in No. 
326 was exaggerated: heavy fighting con- 
tinues: British and American naval com- 
manders-in-chief have arrived. 


Similar information to that in No. 330 
regarding Mr. Stimson’s suggested reply 
has been received from U.S. Embassy. 
Refers to No. 333: considers greatest 
danger is access to power in Japan of 
military government. 


Refers to No. 336 and reports conversa- 
tion with Admiral Toyoda regarding 
anxiety of Minister of Marine to avoid 
further fighting at Shanghai: Admiral 
favoured united front to relieve Shanghai. 
Message from Sir R. Vansittart referring to 
No. 321: sanctions against Japan have not 
been contemplated but this should not be 
intimated to M.F.A. 

Memorandum referring to Nos. 321 and 
344: disagrees with Sir F. Lindley’s inter- 
pretation of development of crisis: submits 
that H.M.G. must now decide about try- 
ing to restrain Japan. 


Letter from Sir J. Simon enclosing record. 


of conversation in which he informed M. 
Matsudaira of private discussions and 
urged Japanese acceptance of good offices 
of four Powers at Shanghai and M. Mat- 
sudaira explained Japanese intentions. 
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357 


358 


358 


359 


361 


363 


363 


364 


365 


365 


366 


367 


367 


369 


349 


351 


352 


354 


359 


361 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sir F. LInDLEy 

Tokyo 

Tel. No. 45 


Sm F. Linney 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 76 


To Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 21 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 106 


Sir M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 25 Tour 


M. MAatTsuDAIRA 
Geneva 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 78 


Sir V. WELLESLEY 
Foreign Office 


Sir M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 22 to Shang- 
hai 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 27 Tour 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 27 to C.-in-C, 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 46 L.N. 


Mr. HoL_MaAn 
Peking 
Tel. No. 129 


DATE 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 6 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 350: Admiral Kelly has been 
instructed to avoid any threat, being con- 
ciliatory to Chinese and Japanese authori- 
ties. 
Is uneasy at tone of C.-in-C.’s tel. No. 674 
of Feb. 5 reporting conversation with 
Japanese Admiral regarding possible with- 
drawals at Shanghai: Admiral Kelly 
warned that Japanese aircraft flying over 
H.M. ships would be fired on. 


French govt. suggest consultation to im- 
prove liason between Consular body, mili- 
tary and police authorities and Shanghai 
Municipal Council: discretion is given to 
take any useful action. 

Message for Secretary of State referring to 
Nos. 310 and 344: suggests no action be 
taken to obtain reduction of Japanese 
naval forces at Nanking. 


Refers to No. 227 and reports receipt of 
two notes of Feb. 5 from M.F.A. regarding 
Japanese use of International Settlement 
at Shanghai as base of attack. 


Letter to Secretary of State requesting 
amendment of record of conversation in 
No. 348 regarding Japanese policy in 
China. 


Refers to No. 288: M.F.A. states more 


Japanese troops will not be sent to Peking. 


Memorandum on the Far Eastern prob- 
lem: suggests the root cause is economic. 


As result of representations by Mr. Brenan 
and his U.S. colleague Gen. Chen Ming- 
shu has decided to suspend use of Chinese 
aircraft at Shanghai. 


Reports conversation with M.F.A. regard- 
ing unwisdom of despatch of Chinese re- 
inforcements to Shanghai: U.S. colleague 
considers largely Cantonese army will be 
hard to restrain. 


Informs Admiral Kelly of conversation 
with M.F.A. and Gen. Chen who gave 
qualified agreement to proposal (cf. No. 
350) for mutual withdrawal at Shanghai. 


Message from Secretary of State recording 
telephone conversation on Feb. 6 with Mr. 
Stimson regarding (a) instructions to 
British and U.S. representatives at Shang- 
hai to co-operate in working out Japanese 
proposal for neutral zone; (6) Mr. Stim- 
son’s wish to make a public statement of 
U.S. attitude. 


Repeats tel. of Feb. 6 from Tientsin re- 
porting Chinese—Japanese clash leading to 
presentation of Japanese ultimatum. 
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372 


373 


373 


374 


384 


384 


384 


386 


387 


362 


367 


370 


371 


372 


373 


374 


NO. AND NAME 


To M. MaATsuDAIRA 
Geneva 


M. MAartTsuDAIRA 
Geneva 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 79 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 47 L.N. 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 80 


To Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 24 

To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. r1o 


Srr M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 28 to C.-in-C., 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 29 to C.-in-C. 


Mr. BRENAN 

Shanghai 

Tel. No. 67 to Peking 
To Mr. PATTEsON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 111 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 112 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


DATE 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter from Sir J. Simon agreeing to two 
amendments proposed in No. 354 but ex- 
plaining he did contemplate restoration of 
situation in International Settlement by all 
interested Powers. 


Letter to Sir J. Simon acknowledging No. 
362 and transmitting text of Japanese state- 
ment on despatch of troops to Shanghai. 


Refers to No. 321 and reports article in 
Japan Times of Feb. 6 to effect that econo- 
mic pressure was tantamount to war and 
justified war-like retaliation. 

Message from Secretary of State recording 
conversation with M. Matsudaira on Feb. 
6 regarding Japanese policy to China 
(cf. No. 348). 

Message from Military Attaché to War 
Office regarding Japanese reinforcements 
for Shanghai: Col. Simson is due at Shang- 
hai on Feb. ro. 


Instructions to co-operate fully with col- 
leagues towards creation of neutral zone at 
Shanghai proposed by Japanese govt. 
Message from Sir R. Vansittart for Secre- 
tary of State referring to No. 360: suggests 
consideration of draft in No. 341 in discus- 
sion with Mr. Stimson on issue of a state- 
ment. 


Refers to No. 359: No. 370 contains Chi- 
nese instructions to Mayor of Shanghai for 
negotiating settlement on basis of proposed 
withdrawal (cf. No. 350). 


Refers to No. 369 and repeats instructions 
to Mayor of Shanghai for negotiating 
settlement without prejudice to ultimate 
settlement of whole Chinese—Japanese 
crisis. 


Reports despatch to Geneva on Feb. 6 of 
first report by League of Nations com- 
mission of enquiry at Shanghai. 


Message for Secretary of State summariz- 
ing instructions from Mr. Stimson to U.S. 
Consul-General at Shanghai regarding co- 
operation in working for cessation of hos- 
tilities and neutral zone: he is to protest 
if new troops are landed in Settlement. 


Message from Sir R. Vansittart for Secre- 
tary of State: proposes to instruct Mr. 
Brenan on same lines as No. 372 but 
drawing attention to possible clash be- 
tween American attitude on landing of 


Japanese forces in Settlement and Japan- . 


ese intentions as set out in No. 348. 


Letter to Sir V. Wellesley stating that M. 
Laval considers the Powers should take 
note of Japanese acceptance of a neutral 
zone at Shanghai. 
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388 


389 


389 


390 


390 


390 


391 


39! 


392 


392 


393 


394 


375 


376 


377 


378 


379 


381 


NO. AND NAME 

Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
No. 1! 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 69 to Peking 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 70 to Peking 


To Sir J. Smson 
Geneva 
Unnumbered 


Sir M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 31 Tour 
Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 71 to Peking 


Tel. No. 82 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 32 Tour 
Sir M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 34 Tour 


To Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 26 


Sir M. LaMpson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 27 to Tokyo 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 34 to C.-in-C. 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 116 


DATE 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits copy of despatch No. 39 to 
Peking giving detailed report on origin of 
and responsibility for Chinese—Japanese 
fighting at Shanghai on Jan. 28. 


Regards with relief arrival at Shanghai of 
Japanese troops as invasion of Settlement 
by victorious Chinese forces might have 
been more dangerous. 


Reports Admiral Kelly’s conference on 
Feb. 7 with Chinese officials who agreed to 
withdrawals by each side provided a con- 
ference with neutrals present were sum- 
moned to discuss Shanghai as first step. 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart expressing 
view that if Mr. Stimson had not insisted 
on including Manchuria a settlement 
might have been possible at Shanghai. 


Has emphasised to Mr. Wang Ching-wei 
necessity of solution at Shanghai. 


Japanese Minister states, with reference to 
proposals in No. 377, that Japanese govt. 
insist on Chinese withdrawal of 15-20 
miles and cannot regard demand for con- 
ference seriously : his instructions are to give 
full consideration to British interests. 


Refers to No. 364: has called attention 
of Vice-M.F.A. to article on economic 
pressure and was assured it was not 
officially inspired. 


Ministry of War have informed Military 
Attaché of their military dispositions in 
Shanghai—Nanking area. 


Refers to No. 345: Japanese aim at Shang- 
hai may be to convert illicit Japanese 
action into joint defence of Settlement. 


Refers to No. 372: instructions to co- 
operate with U.S. colleague but to bear 
in mind Mr. Matsudaira’s assurances re- 
garding landing of troops in Settlement. 


Refers to No. 361 and suggests to Sir F. 
Lindley co-operation with U.S. colleague 
in urging Japanese restraint at Tientsin. 


Refers to Nos. 369-70: M.F.A. is con- 
cerned lest importance of Manchurian 
settlement be obscured by negotiations on 
Shanghai. 


Message for Secretary of State discussing 
difficulties in acting on Chinese notes 
referred to in No. 353 regarding Japanese 
use of International Settlement: suggests 
informing Chinese govt. of previous pro- 
tests to Japanese govt. and leaving to Mr. 
Brenan discretion to protest again as pro- 
posed by Defence Committee at Shanghai. 
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409 


409 


410 


410 


391 


393 


396 


: 


NO. AND NAME 

Srr M. LAMPson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 30 to Tokyo 


Sm J. Summon 
Geneva 
No. 6 


Sir J. Sm10on 
Geneva 


No. 7 


Str M. LAMpson 
Nanking 
No. 13 Tour 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 72 to Peking 


Sir F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 83 


Sm F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 84 
Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 73 to Peking 


To Mr. PATTESON ~ 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 120 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 99 


Smr M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 38 Tour 
Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 39 Tour 


DATE 
Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 8 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Suggests to Sir F. Lindley that Military 
Attaché from Tokyo should be warned to 
confine his activities strictly to those of 
observer: suggestions as in No. 226 might 
interfere with efforts of C.-in-C. 


Transmits record of conversation on Feb. 
3 between Sir E. Drummond and Mr. 
Sugimura regarding proposal that Lytton 
Commission should act as observers in 
negotiations envisaged in Powers’ proposals 
of Feb. 2. 

Transmits record of conversation on Feb. 
3 between Sir E. Drummond and Mr. 
Sato and Mr. Matsudaira regarding 
application of article 15 of the Covenant 
to the Manchurian dispute. 


Refers to No. 379 and transmits record of 
interview on Feb. 7 with Mr. Wang and 
Dr. Lo regarding settlement of Shanghai 
dispute. 

Reports arrangements made by Brigadier 
to reduce danger of conflict on Western 
sector of Settlement and British refusal of 
any association with Japanese threat to 
bomb Chinese city at Shanghai. 
Vice-M.F.A. has repudiated statement by 
head of press bureau of Japanese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs suggesting creation of 
neutral zones round principal ports of 


Refers to No. 393: creation of neutral 
zones would have advantages but Japan- 
ese initiative will arouse Chinese hostility. 
Refers to No. 387 and transmits general 
views on Shanghai situation in light of 
effect of possible Chinese or Japanese 
victories or stalemate on British interests 
in Shanghai. 

Message for Secretary of State reporting 
events connected with Shanghai dispute: 
Admiral Nomura has advised Japanese 
landing outside Settlement and put for- 
ward proposals for mutual withdrawal: Sir 
F. Lindley considers Chinese troops must 
withdraw to avoid further fighting. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Stimson 
who suggested that a strong indictment 
should be addressed to Japan, refusing 
recognition of situation arising out of pro- 
ceedings at Shanghai. 

Reports conversation with Japanese Con- 
sul regarding situation at Shanghai and 
Nanking. 


Reports discussion with U.S. and French 
Ministers regarding possible urging of 
Chinese govt. to withdraw troops well back 
from Shanghai. 
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413 


414 


417 


419 


420 


420 


421 


423 


424 


425 


401 


403 


S 


410 


411 


412 


NO. AND NAME 

To Sm J. Smon 
Geneva 
Unnumbered 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 52 L.N. 


Sr F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 88 


Tel. No. 122 


Sm F. LInpDieEy 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. go 


Tel. No. 41 Tour 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 43 Tour 
Si F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 92 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 47 Tour 
Sir M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 38 to 
Shanghai 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 49 Tour 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 44 Tour 


DATE 


Feb. 9 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


10 


10 


1oO 


10 


10. 


10 


10 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Letter from Sir R. Vansittart discussing at- 
titude of Chinese politicians to resistance 
to Japan and possible effects on British 
interests of a Japanese concession at 
Shanghai. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
meeting of Council on Feb. 9 when report 
of Shanghai Commission was discussed. 


Reports departure for Shanghai of Japan- 
ese Ninth Division. 


Suggests handling assassination of Mr. 
Inouye so as to produce chastened frame 
of mind in Japan. 


Message for Secretary of State from Sir 
R. Vansittart agreeing with Mr. Brenan’s 
views in No. 395 regarding Japanese and 
Chinese threats to safety of Settlement. 


Agrees with No. 395: is convinced of 
Japanese determination to regain prestige 
by routing Chinese troops at Shanghai. 


Requests instructions regarding forth- 
coming Chinese request for one year’s post- 
ponement of Boxer Indemnity payment. 


Reports Chinese decision to transfer Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Affairs to Peking, the ca- 
pital being at Loyang. 


Refers to Nos. 393-4: considers Japanese 
govt. are behind proposals for neutral 
zones round Chinese ports, which con- 
tinue to be advocated. 

Note 2. C.-in-C.’s tel. No. 688 of Feb. 
g: Admiral Nomura is advising landing of 
Japanese troops outside Settlement and 
has modified proposals for mutual with- 
drawal at Shanghai. 


Dr. Lo has denounced Japanese proposals 
in No. 393 for demilitarisation of Chinese 
ports: considers scheme impracticable. 


Disagrees with No. 395: considers Japanese " 


victory at Shanghai would not benefit 
foreign interests: British aims should be 
Chinese—Japanese compromise and pre- 
venting use of Settlement as Japanese 
base. 


After arrival at Shanghai on Feb. 12 pro- 
poses to work for voluntary withdrawal of 
Chinese troops in return for Japanese 
pledge to withdraw additional forces and 
to revert to original defence line. 


Refers to No. 399: reports conversation on 
Feb. 9 with Mr. Wang and Dr. Lo to whom 
voluntary Chinese withdrawal at Shanghai 
was suggested: U.S. Minister said nothing. 
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427 


427 


428 


428 


429 


429 


430 


430 


430 


431 


432 


432 


433 


413 


414 


415 


416 


417 


418 


419 


421 


423 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 45 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 46 Tour 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 54 L.N. 


Mr. HoLmMan 
Peking 
Tel. No. 5 Saving 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 235 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 53 L.N. 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 126 


Sm F. Linpley 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 94 


Mr. BrRENAN 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 74 to Peking 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 131 


Record of telephone 
conversation 
Geneva 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


II 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Military Attaché reports (a) heavy Chinese 
reinforcement near Hankow; (6) Japanese 
agreement to remain south of Sungari 
river in Manchuria if Chinese troops move 
to Pinhsien. 


Ministry of War state 4,000 Japanese 
troops have landed to advance on Woo- 
sung and will be resisted by Chinese 19th 
Route Army north of Kiangwan. 


Message from Secretary of State agreeing 
with action suggested in No. 387 on 
Chinese notes regarding Japanese use of 
International Settlement and recording 
conversation with Portuguese M.F.A. re- 
garding possible reception at Macao of 
Japanese refugees from Hong Kong. 


Repeats Sir M. Lampson’s tel. No. 31 to 
Shanghai requesting details of declaration 
of emergency by Municipal Council on 
Jan. 28. 


Reports press interview with Japanese 
Commercial Secretary protesting against 
American interest in Japanese cotton pur- 
chases and stating Japan did not want war. 


Message from Secretary of State agreeing 
with view of situation at Shanghai in No. 
404: Council will become more restless if 
trouble at Shanghai develops. 

Note 2. Telephone conversation between 
Sir J. Simon and Mr. Thomas on Feb. 10 
regarding policy in Far East. 


Message from Sir R. Vansittart for Secre- 
tary of State regarding difficulties in 
joining U.S. govt. in indictment of Japan 
proposed in No. 397. 

Refers to No. 398 and discusses Japanese 
military aims at Shanghai. 


Reports (a) results of representations by 
Senior Consul to Japanese colleague and 
Mayor regarding overflying of Settlement; 
(6) request by Mayor that Municipal 
Council stop Japanese use of Settlement as 
base. 


Repeats (a) tel. of Feb. 10 from U.S. Con- 
sul-General at Shanghai in reply to Mr. 
Stimson’s message in No. 372 regarding 
cessation of hostilities; (6) Mr. Stimson’s 
further instructions to Shanghai; (c) his 


view that further action on neutral zone 


was untimely but that his proposal in No. 
397 for an indictment of Japan held good. 


Record of telephone conversation between 
Sir J. Simon and Mr. Stimson regarding 
the situation in Shanghai and extent of 
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PAGE 


433 


434 


434 


435 


436 


437 


437 


437 


438 


439 


44! 


424 


425 


426 


427 


428 


429 


431 


432 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir M. Lampson 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 28 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 135 


Sm F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 96 
Mr. FITZMAURICE 
Foreign Office 


Sm F. LinDLey 
Tokyo 
No. 80 


Sir F. LiInDLEy 
Tokyo 
No. 82 

Sr F. LInDLEy 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 97 


Record of telephone con- 


versation 
Geneva 


To Sire F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 49 


To Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 116 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 37 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


I! 


Il 


II 


II 


II 


12 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Japanese aims in China: Mr. Stimson pro- 
posed the issue of a statement that infringe- 
ments of Nine-Power Treaty would not be 
recognized. 


Message from Sir R. Vansittart: line pro- 
posed in No. 411 is unobjectionable: gives 
general instructions to promote cessa- 
tion of hostilities and safety of Settlement 
and maintain close touch with C.-in-C. 
and Mr. Brenan. 


Message for Secretary of State reporting 
on situation at Shanghai: British, French 
and U.S. Cs.-in-C. favour a local Japanese 
victory. 

Refers to Nos. 408-9 and warns that Japan 
intends Powers to take seriously plan for 
neutral zones in China. 

Minute giving legal advice regarding the 
granting of licences for the export of arms 
to China and Japan. 

Refers to Nos. 319, 333, 115, 300, 305, 321, 
340 and 381 and gives further report of con- 
versation with Count Makino on Feb. 5: 
discusses political situation in Japan. 
Transmits Dairen despatch No. 16 of Feb. 
2 reporting political and economic diffi- 
culties in forming new state in Manchuria. 
M. Matsuoka is going to Shanghai as 
representative of M.F.A. to remove mis- 
understandings: he stressed necessity of 
ending Chinese boycott and hinted at 
rapprochement with U.S.S.R. 


Record of telephone conversation between 
Sir J. Simon and Mr. Stimson in Washing- 
ton regarding procedure in connexion with 
statement on Nine-Power Treaty proposed 
in No. 423 and importance of Anglo- 
American co-operation. 

Requests opinion on effect in Japan of pro- 
posed American note based on Nine-Power 
Treaty: H.M.G. are suggesting moment 
is not opportune. 


Message from Sir R. Vansittart: under- 
stands Mr. Stimson’s idea is for note reserv- 
ing U.S. position and that Sir J. Simon is 
suggesting Sir M. Lampson should first be 
given time to try line proposed in No. 412. 
Refers to No. 289: U.S. oil companies are 
authorized to sell aviation spirit to both 
sides: Sir M. Lampson has given similar 
authorization. 
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445 


445 


446 


446 


452 


456 


459 


460 


463 


464 


464 


CHAPTER IV 


Arrival of Sir Miles Lampson at Shanghai and failure to secure a 
local cessation of Sino-Japanese hostilities 
February 12-20, 1932 


G41 


AZ 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 51 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 52 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 54 Tour 


Sm J. Smon 
Geneva 
No. 15 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
No. 87 


Str M. Lampson 
Peking 
No. 21! 

Sm F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 99 


To Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 12 Tour 


Tel. No. 55 Tour 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 56 Tour 
Sim F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 100 


Sm F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. ro! 


It, IX 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


12 


12 


13 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports discussion with C.-in-C., Consul- 
General and Brigadier who approved lines 
on which Sir M. Lampson would work for 
cessation of hostilities based on mutual 
withdrawal: is in touch with U.S. colleague. 


Refers to No. 435: Japanese Minister has 
given guarded assent to offer of Sir M. 
Lampson’s good offices: prospects of settle- 
ment seem unfavourable. 


Refers to Nos. 435-6: has informally pro- 
posed evacuation of Shanghai Municipal 
area to members of Chinese govt. who were 
non-committal and enquired about func- 
tion of Lytton Commission as _ regards 
Shanghai. 

Transmits record of private meeting of 
Council when Chinese request for refer- 
ence to Assembly of dispute with Japan 
was discussed. 


Refers to Nos. 393, 426 and 430 and dis- 
cusses connexion between Japanese scheme 
for demilitarizing Chinese ports and M. 
Matsuoka’s mission to Shanghai. 


Transmits Nanking despatch No. 6 of Feb. 
6 regarding the incident at Nanking on 
Feb. 1. 


Refers to No. 432: considers proposed 
representations would do no good: recent 
absence of protests has calmed atmosphere 
in Japan. 

Refers to No. 437: League President’s 
declaration gave Lytton Commission scope 
in choice of subjects to study but resolution 
of Dec. 10, 1931, excludes negotiations be- 
tween parties from terms of reference. 
Refers to Nos. 435 and 437: M. Quo 
Tai-chi, Chinese Vice-M.F.A., has accep- 
ted principle of voluntary Chinese with- 
drawal. 

Refers to No. 443 and reports on co-opera- 
tion with French, U.S. and Italian col- 
leagues. - 

Refers to No. 441: U.S., French, German 
and Italian colleagues agree on unwisdom 


of further representations: there are signs 


of growing movement against strong action 
in China. 

M.F.A. has stressed need for Chinese with- 
drawal at Shanghai: Japanese general 
would issue an ultimatum. 
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466 


466 


467 


470 


472 


477 


478 


478 


479 


481 


447 


449 


451 


452 


453 


455 


487 


458 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 57 Tour 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 79 to Peking 


Sr F. LinDLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 102 

Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 58 Tour 


Str M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 61 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 59 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 62 Tour 


Mr. HotmMan 
Peking 
Tel. No. 135 


Record of telephone con- 
versation 
Foreign Office 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 63 L.N. 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 63 Tour 


Record of telephone con- 
versation 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


14 


14 


14 


15 


15 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits Military Attaché’s appreciation 
of military situation at Shanghai, which 
is stalemate: comments on Chinese wil- 
lingness to withdraw and Japanese Minis- 
ter’s wish for settlement. 


Refers to No. 371 and reports despatch to 
Geneva on Feb. 12 of second report of 
commission of enquiry at Shanghai; it will 
probably be distasteful to Japan. 

Warns that if Chinese troops do not retire 
and Japanese troops are checked, further 
forces may be despatched. 


Refers to No. 387: discusses importance 
of protesting at landing of Japanese troops 
in Settlement on Feb. 13 in light of future 
Chinese attitude to Settlement. 


Reports interview with deputation of 
leading Chinese businessmen regarding 
Japanese maltreatment of Chinese resi- 
dents in Hongkew. 


Refers to No. 450: transmits protest sent 
by Mr. Brenan to Japanese colleague re- 
garding Japanese use of Settlement as base 
of operations: U.S. protest has also been 
sent. 


Reports stiffer Chinese and Japanese 
attitudes regarding withdrawal: next step 
may be Japanese ultimatum. 


Repeats Mr. Ingram’s tel. No. 99 of Feb. 
12 reporting request from M.F.A. that 
H.M. and U.S. Ministers would do utmost 
to avoid clash between reinforced Japanese 
and Chinese troops at Shanghai. 


Record of telephone conversation between 
Mr. Stimson in Washington and Sir J. 
Simon who suggested action by League 
of Nations similar to Mr. Stimson’s pro- 
posed note to Japan and that it should be 
directed to Shanghai and Yangtze ques- 
tions. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan regarding 
Chinese attitude to summoning of Assem- 
bly and preparation of Council resolution 
in light of second report of Shanghai com- 
mission of enquiry. 

Refers to No. 453: Japanese Minister states 
Japanese and Chinese military are in in- 
direct touch and Japanese general wishes 
for settlement without bloodshed. 


Record of telephone conversation between 
Sir J. Simon and Mr. Stimson in Wash- 
ington regarding possible adhesion by 
H.M.G. to Mr. Stimson’s proposed note to 
Japan: H.M.G. were suggesting similar 
action based on Nine-Power Treaty to 
Council and would prefer that Shanghai 
not Manchuria should be stressed: Mr. 
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481 


482 


483 


483 


484 


485 


485 


487 


488 


489 
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470 


471 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 64 L.N. 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 38 to 
Shanghai 
Sir F. LinDLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 103 


Sr F. LInDLey 
Tokyo 
No. 97 

Si F. LInDLey 
Tokyo 
No. 89 

Mr. OVENS 
Tamsui 
No. 3 O.T. 

To Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 138 


Sir F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 105 


Sm F. LiInDLEy 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 106 


Sir R. VANSITTART 
Foreign Office 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Mr. Norton 
Foreign Office 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 68 L.N. 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


15 


15 


15 


15 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Stimson proposed a four-Power statement 
on Shanghai. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan for Secretary 
of State transmitting draft texts of (a) 
appeal by 12 members of Council to 
Japanese govt.; (b) resolution regarding 
reports of Shanghai commission of enquiry ; 
(c) declaration regarding Chinese refer- 
ence of dispute with Japan to Assembly. 
Message for Sir M. Lampson referring to 
No. 450 and reporting receipt of note dated 
Feb. 14 from M.F.A. protesting at landing 
of Japanese troops in Settlement. 


Refers to No. 449 and reports statements 
by M.F.A. to five Ambassadors that if 
Chinese 19th Army refused demand of 
Japanese commander at Shanghai to with- 
draw it would be attacked ; and that troops 
would not be sent to other Chinese ports 
unless there was formal war. 


Refers to No. 305 and comments on article 
in Japan Times of Feb. 14 regarding possible 
effects of application of sanctions to Japan. 
Transmits report by Mr. Dening on Kwan- 
tung Leased Territory and on Japanese 
activities in Manchuria in 1931. 

Reports to Comptroller-General of D.O.T. 
on increasing oil production in Formosa. 


Refers to No. 459 and transmits to Mr. 
Cadogan H.M.G.’s revisions of draft ap- 
peal to Japanese govt. and draft declara- 
tion regarding reference to Assembly. 


Refers to No. 461 and reports likely des- 
patch of two more Japanese divisions if 
Chinese 19th Army at Shanghai is rein- 
forced. 

French colleague agrees that M.F.A.’s 
reservation in No. 461 regarding formal 
war was merely safeguard against accusa- 
tion of bad faith. 


Record of conversation with U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires who was informed of H.M.G.’s 
wish to defer making four-Power represen- 
tations to Japan regarding use of Interna- 
tional Settlement as proposed in No. 458. 


Memorandum of observations by H.M.G. 
on Mr. Stimson’s proposed note to Japan 
based on Nine-Power Treaty. 


Record of telephone conversation with Mr. 
Cadogan at Geneva who reported Council’s. 
agreement to draft appeal to Japan. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan transmitting 
approved text of appeal by 12 members of 
Council to Japan, referring to League 
Covenant and Nine-Power Treaty. 
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49! 


494 


495 


495 


496 


499 


500 


593 


593 


593 


506 


597 


508 


d2 


472 


473 


474 


475 


476 


477 


478 


479 


481 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Str M. LAMpson Feb. 16 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 65 Tour 


Sm M. Lampson Feb. 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 66 Tour 


Sir R. VANSITTART Feb. 


Foreign Office 


Sir F. LInDLey Feb. 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 107 


Sir M. Lampson Feb. 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 30 to Nanking 


Sm F. LiInDLey Feb. 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 108 


Sir M. Lampson Feb. 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 68 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson Feb. 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 70 Tour 


Mr. PATTESON Feb. 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 70 L.N. 


To Sm F. Linpiey Feb. 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 51 


Srr V. WELLESLEY Feb. 


Foreign Office 


To Sr F. LInDLEy Feb. 


Tokyo 
No. 110 


16 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Japanese Minister has given qualified assent 
to proposal made at request of Dr. Koo 
that principle of mutual evacuation should 
be discussed by Chinese and Japan- 
ese commanders at non-official house 
and that hostilities should cease during 
discussions: Sir M. Lampson rejected Mr. 
Shigemitsu’s offer that H.M.G. should ‘use’ 
Japan for British interests. 
Dr. Koo has urged Chinese govt. to 
approve meeting on basis proposed in No. 
472. Refers to No. 466 and suggests repre- 
sentations at Tokyo against too drastic 
terms. 
Record of conversation with U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires who indicated that U.S. govt. 
might not send proposed note based on 
Nine-Power Treaty to Japan. 
Refers to No. 461: U.S. colleague has 
advised his govt. against protesting to 
Japanese govt. against use of Shanghai 
Settlement as base. 
Refers to No. 460 and instructs Mr. 
Ingram to speak to Dr. Lo on use of 
Settlement for military operations and on 
responsibility for loss to British lives and 
property. 
Refers to No. 473: French colleague will 
speak to M.F.A. against too drastic terms: 
hopes to see Vice-M.F.A. 
No. 476 was sent without instructions in 
view of Chinese shelling of Hongkew 
wharves: protests have been made to Japan- 
ese and Chinese authorities. 


Refers to No. 478: has pointed out to 
Japanese Minister that Japanese activities 
in Settlement drew Chinese fire which in- 
jured two British seamen. 

Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting con- 
versation with Mr. Matsudaira regarding 
absence of censure in the appeal of the 12 
to Japan: will maintain H.M.G.’s view 
that Council should not pronounce on 
Chinese—Japanese dispute. 

Appeal of the 12 is not a threat and comes 
from Council not H.M.G. 


Record of conversation with French 
Ambassador who sstated that French 
Ambassador at Tokyo would associate him- 
self with last Anglo-American protest at 
landing troops in Settlement. 

Records conversation with Japanese 
Chargé d’Affaires who was told that injury 
to British seamen at Shanghai and Japan- 
ese M.F.A.’s warning in No. 461 of further 
Japanese military action illustrated reason 
for appeal of the 12. 
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511 


511 


512 


513 


513 


514 


514 


3T5 


515 


515 


491 


493 


495 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 32 to 
Nanking 


Mr. HOLMAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 136 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 71 Tour 


Sir M. LamMpson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 72 Tour 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 71 L.N. 


Mr. HOLMAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 139 


MARQUESS OF 
LONDONDERRY 
Geneva 
No. 21 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
No. 21 


Sir F. LiInDiEy 
Tokyo 
No. 93 


Mr. HOLMAN 
Peking 
No. 233 


Mr. BECKETT 
Foreign Office 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 109 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


18 


18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 478 and instructs Mr. Ingram 
to address note to Dr. Lo informing him of 
injury to British seamen on Feb. 16 and 
reminding him that H.M.G. must hold 
Chinese and Japanese govts. responsible 
for British losses. 


Repeats Mukden tel. No. 18 of Feb. 16 
reporting arrival in Mukden of high Man- 
churian officials and further indications 
regarding possible foundation of a Man- 
churian state. 


Refers to No. 472: has conveyed Chinese 
assent to meeting on Feb. 18 to Japanese 
Minister who agrees: has informed Mr. 
Shigemitsu that no further communication 
will be made to Dr. Koo pending clarifica- 
tion of reported authorization by Japanese 
govt. of ultimatum demanding Chinese 
withdrawal. 


Refers to No. 486 and reports assurance 
by M. Shigemitsu that no ultimatum 
would be delivered at meeting on Feb. 18. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
meeting of 12 members of Council to 
discuss Japanese reasons against Chinese 
reference of dispute to Assembly. 


Repeats Mr. Ingram’s tel. No. 40 inform- 
ing Sir M. Lampson of Chinese agreement 
to meeting on Feb. 18: M.F.A. states that 
no reinforcements have been sent to 
Shanghai. 


Transmits record of meeting of 12 mem- 
bers of Council on Feb. 16 when their 
appeal to the Japanese govt. was discussed. 


Transmits despatch No. 52 to Peking 
referring to Nos. 448 and 259 and report- 
ing on Chinese—Japanese fighting in 
Hongkew and attitude of Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Council to Japanese activities there. 


Reports on radical ideas and opposition 
to Japanese military operations in China 
among students at Tokyo University and 
the Army Officers’ School. 


Transmits Chefoo despatch No. 3 of Feb. 
11 regarding Chinese—Japanese relations 
in Shantung. 


Memorandum referring to No. 488: con- 


siders Japanese objections to Chinese refe- 


rence of dispute to Assembly are unsound. 


Has used No. 481: Japanese press is 
resentful of appeal of 12 but less violent 
than expected. 
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516 


517 


517 


519 


519 


520 


520 


522 


527 


529 


530 


53! 


496 


497 


498 


499 


501 


502 


503 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir M. Lampson 

Shanghai 

Tel. No. 73 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 76 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 79 Tour 


Sir R. LinpsAy 
Washington 
No. 317 


Mr. Royps 
Seoul 
No. 7 to Tokyo 


Mr. HANDLEY-DERRY 


Yunnanfu 
No. 2 to Peking 


Tel. No. 78 Tour 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 110 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 112 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 113 


Str M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 81 Tour 


Str M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 75 Tour 


To Mr. MacDonaLp 


Chequers 
Unnumbered 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits substance of Japanese terms to 
be presented at meeting on Feb. 18 re- 
garding mutual withdrawal and reaffirma- 
tion of compliance with Japanese demands 
of Jan. 20. 


Refers to No. 507 and transmits letter 
from Mr. Brenan to Japanese colleague 
referring to No. 452 and pointing out 
Japanese responsibility for injury to British 
seamen and damage to British wharf. 


Refers to No. 496 and reports information 
from Dr. Koo regarding meeting that 
morning and ultimative nature of Japan- 
ese demands: is instructing Mr. Ingram to 
impress on Dr. Lo necessity of avoiding 
shelling of Settlement. 


Reports on policy of U.S. govt. and views 
expressed in U.S.A. regarding independ- 
ence for the Philippine Islands. 


Reports information from Japanese Chief 
of Staff in Korea on possible Japanese reac- 
tion to outbreaks of banditry in Chientao. 


Reports on French policy towards Yunnan 
and on attitude of Yunnanese authorities 
to Great Britain and to Chinese—Japanese 
dispute. 


Transmits Military Attaché’s apprecia- 
tion that military situation at Shanghai is 
unchanged: further Japanese reinforce- 
ments may be required. 


Refers to No. 495 and reports hostile 
article in Japan Times of Feb. 18: appeal of 
12 has destroyed good effect of absten- 
tion from protests. 


Has spoken as in No. 481 to Vice-M.F.A. 
and impressed on him that no legal ques- 
tions were involved in appeal of 12. 


Vice-M.F.A. stated Japanese govt. would 
not recognize independent govt. report- 
edly proclaimed in Manchuria. 


Refers to No. 510 and reports joint 
action with U.S., French and Italian 
colleagues vis-d-vis Chinese and Japanese 
authorities in view of further shelling of 
International Settlement. 


Refers to No. 484 and reports further re- 
presentations made to Chinese and Japan- 
ese authorities in view of death of the two 
British seamen. 


Letter from Sir J. Simon commenting on 
the situation at Shanghai and regretting 
Chinese reference of dispute to Assembly: 
has been considering possible evacuation 
of women and children from Settlement. 
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932 


532 


533 


534 


537 


538 


540 


541 
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542 


542 


943 


545 


510 


511 


512 


513 


514 


515 


516 


517 


518 


519 


521 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 18 Tour 


Srr M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 80 Tour 


Mr. HoL_MAn 
Peking 
Tel. No. 142 

To Sm M. LAMpson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 19 Tour 

Mr. CADOGAN 
Geneva 
Unnumbered 


Mr. EAsTes 
Mukden 
No. 20 to Peking 
Mr. PATtTTEsoNn 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 75 L.N. 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 84 Tour 


Tel. No. 82 Tour 


To Sir F. Linp.Ley 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 53 


Sir M. Lampson 


Shanghai 
Tel. No. 89 Tour 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 76 L.N. 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 44 to 
Shanghai 


DATE 
Feb. 19 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 506: H.M.G. approve co- 
operation with colleagues in trying to shift 
fighting from Settlement and formally 
ratify protests and reservations made. 


Refers to No. 498: Japanese Minister 
gives similar account of meeting on Feb. 
18: has made final appeal to him and 
warned of likely joint representations re- 
garding danger to Settlement. 


Repeats Tientsin tel. No. 14 of Feb. 18 
regarding French decision respecting access 
to international bridge in wartime. 

Refers to No. 506: considers effects of 
fighting at Shanghai justify further appeal 
or tender of good offices. 

Transmits record of conversation between 
Col. Dawnay and Japanese Military 
Attaché on Feb. 17 regarding Japanese 
policy at Shanghai. 

Refers to No. 485 and reports declaration 
on Feb. 18 of independent state in Man- 
churia. 

Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting 
meeting of Council on Feb. 19 when Japan 
was urged not tostart new conflict at Shang- 
hai and resolution transferring dispute to 
Assembly was adopted. 


Refers to No. 512: has gone to extreme 
limit in offering good offices: urges action 
at Tokyo to induce moderation in Japan- 
ese policy. 

Refers to No. 506 and reports joint rep- 
resentations and reservations made to 
Japanese Minister regarding danger to 
Settlement: final offer to help avert clash 
was made without success. 


Refers to No. 475 regarding non-protest 
at Japanese use of Settlement: owing to 
dangerous developments Sir M. Lampson 
has been instructed in No. 509 to make 
representations to both sides. 


Refers to Nos. 512 and 516: has spoken 
again to Japanese Minister in hope of 
averting clash: Mr. Shigemitsu suggested 
that mediation might be more hopeful 
after fighting. 

Message from Lord Londonderry con- 
veying message from Aga Khan regarding 
dangers, especially to British policy in 
India, of incurring Japanese hostility: 
League influence on British Empire man 
be dangerous. 


Message for Sir M. Lampson referring to 
No. 507 and summarizing note from Dr. 
Lo regretting death of two seamen but 
disclaiming responsibility while Settlement 
is used as Japanese base. 
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547 


547 


548 


549 


550 


552 


553 


554 


554 


955 


556 


556 


522 


523 


524 


525 


526 


527 


528 


529 


530 


531 


532 


533 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 41 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 91 Tour 


Sm F. Linp.tey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 115 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. go Tour 


DATE 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Considers evacuation of women and chil- 
dren from Settlement is unlikely to be ne- 
cessary but arrangements are being made. 


Refers to No. 519: Dr. Koo sees no object 
in meeting Mr. Shigemitsu as he held out 
no hope of Japanese modification of terms. 


Refers to No. 516: has twice urged Vice- 
M.F.A. to avert fighting by making con- 
cessions but decision lies with Army: 
there is talk of declaring war on China. 


Refers to No. 509 and transmits note to 
Japanese Minister referring to Nos. 452, 
497 and 517 and formally protesting 
against use of Settlement as base as well 
as reserving H.M.G.’s rights: Mr. Ingram 
is to make similar reservation to Dr. Lo. 


CHAPTER V 


Inception of an independent regime in Manchuria and 
termination of the Japanese attack at Shanghai 
February 20—March 3, 1932 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 92 Tour 


Mr. PHILLIPS 
Canton 
Tel. No. 4 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 93 Tour 


Sir E. Puipps 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 12 Saving 


To Mr. CapoGAN 
Geneva 
Unnumbered 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
No. 26 


Sir F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 116 


Sir F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 117 


DATE 
Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 21 


Feb. 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Military Attaché reports Japanese attacks 
on Kiangwan, Woosung and Chapei on 
morning of Feb. 20. 
Canton remains quiet and people con- 
fident of victory at Shanghai: Communist 
threat is likely to prevent despatch of rein- 
forcements to Shanghai. 


Rumours of inadequate co-operation with 
U.S. colleague are unfounded: relations 
are excellent. 


M. Litvinov is reported to have stated 
that U.S.S.R. would not fight Japan even 
to defend Vladivostok. 


Letter from Mr. Orde suggesting League 
should ask Japanese and Chinese govts. to 
take special precautions to ensure safety of 
Lytton Commission in Manchuria. 


Transmits record by Sir M. Lampson of 
conversation on Feb. 18 with Mr. Jun Kee 
Choy ears danger of Communism in 
China 


Refers to No. 524: French colleague has 
been told by M.F.A., Vice-M.F.A. and 
Mr. Ishii that Japanese govt. would not 
declare war on China, or leave the League, 
or send more troops if operations at Shang- 
hai were successful. 


Refers to No. 532: it is generally held 
Japanese govt. and army wish to withdraw 
from Shanghai affair but fear loss of pres- 
tige. 
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558 


558 


559 


PAGE 
560 
560 


561 


561 


562 


562 


564 


564 


537 


341 


542 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 95 Tour 


Sir J. PRATT 
Foreign Office 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Unnumbered 

Sr M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 96 Tour 

Sir F. Linp.tey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 118 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 97 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 98 Tour 
Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 99 Tour 
Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 120 
Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 100 Tour 


Mr. HoL_Man 
Peking 
No. 251 


Sm F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 121 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 103 Tour 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 123 


Sm F. Linp.tey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 122 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


2! 


2! 


21 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


23 


23 


23 


23 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Requests instructions regarding hints from 
U.S. colleague that two govts. should 
make statement regarding Kellogg Pact 
and Nine-Power Treaty. 


Memorandum making an appreciation of 
recent events at Shanghai and suggesting 
line for British policy in China. 

Reports on developments in the Chinese— 
Japanese crisis, with special reference to 
Shanghai, since Feb. 6. 


If Japanese reinforcements are despatched 
urges representations to Japanese govt. 
against landing them in Settlement. 


Refers to Nos. 532-3 and reports conver- 
sation with M.F.A. who defended Japanese 
policy at Shanghai but was open to sugges- 
tions on general foreign policy. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Matsuoka 
who hoped Sir Miles would act as inter- 
mediary when time came for Chinese— 
Japanese discussions. 


Fears that sensational press reports from 
London are creating atmosphere of alarm 
regarding Anglo-Japanese relations. 
Refers to Nos. 116-17: Chinese govt. are 
replying to Japanese ultimatum despite 
Japanese contention that issue is ‘local’. 
Refers to No. 540: unless sanctions are con- 
templated sees no cause for undue alarm 
about Anglo-Japanese relations. 


Military Attaché reports that Japanese 
forces have made little progress in 24 hours 
ended 6 p.m. on Feb. 22. 


Repeats tels. of Jan. 26 and 30 exchanged 
between Mr. Ingram and Mr. Eastes, 
Mukden, regarding attitude to de facto 
authorities in Manchuria and British 
claims on former government. 

Reports that change of govt. in Japan is 
expected although Seiyukai party gained 
majority in elections on Feb. 20. 


Comments on identic telegram to British, 
U.S. and Italian govts. urging, in view of 
Chinese shelling of Italian cruiser Lidia, 
that Japanese govt. be requested to move 
warships from vicinity of Settlement and 
to cease using it as base of operations. 


Refers to No. 548: Japanese General Staff 
and Admiralty have informed Baron Ha- 
rada that Settlement would not be used if 
further troops were sent to Shanghai. 
Reports conversation with Prince Saionji’s 
secretary regarding attitude of Japanese 
cabinet to despatch of further troops to 
Shanghai and use of Settlement. 
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588 


588 


589 


589 


590 


590 
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592 


593 


593 


594 


595 


550 


551 


552 


553 


554 


555 


557 


558 


559 


561 


562 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 102 Tour 
To Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 21 Tour 


Sir F. LInDLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 125 


To Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 22 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 105 Tour 


Sir F. LInDLey 
Tokyo 
No. 103 


Sir F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 127 


To Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 23 Tour 


Sir F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 130 


Sir F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 129 


To JAPANESE CHARGE 
D’ AFFAIRES 


Record of telephone con- 
versation 
Geneva 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 10 to Tokyo 


FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
London 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Repeats Mr. Ingram’s tel. No. 46 sum- 
marizing note of Feb. 22 from M.F.A. 
regarding Japanese flights over Suchow. 


Message from Sir R. Vansittart referring 
to No. 534: statement regarding Kellogg 
Pact and Nine-Power Treaty could only be 
discussed direct with U.S. govt. 


Refers to No. 547: one or two Japanese 
divisions are being sent to Shanghai: Mi- 
litary Attaché believes some troops must 
land in Settlement. 


Refers to No. 516: moderation has been 
urged on Japanese govt. eleven times 
since Jan. 29 without effect. 


Agrees with U.S. Minister that mediation 
would entail risks of being used by Japan 
to put pressure on China and of being in- 
volved in Japanese demilitarisation scheme 
for Chinese ports. 


Comments on conciliatory newspaper ar- 
ticle by M.F.A. on Japanese foreign policy. 


Refers to No. 546: considers it would be 
useless to ask Japanese govt. to move war- 
ships from neighbourhood of Settlement. 


Requests account for communication to 
League of negotiations preceding Japanese 
attack on Feb. 20. 

Refers to No. 558 and transmits message 
from Military Attaché regarding Japanese 
mobilization arrangements and strength 
of forces in Manchuria and at Shanghai. 


Message from Military Attaché transmit- 
ting information from Japanese General 
Staff regarding Soviet troop movements to 
Far East. 


Letter from Mr. Orde requesting cancel- 
lation of Japanese naval visit to Singapore 
as well as that to Hong Kong. 


Record of telephone conversation between 
Sir J. Simon and Mr. Stimson in Washing- 
ton regarding joint representations to 
request the Japanese govt. to move their 
warships at Shanghai and not land re- 
inforcements in Settlement, and regarding 
Mr. Stimson’s letter of Feb. 23 to Senator 
Borah. 


Refers to Nos. 546 and 555: instructions 
from Sir J. Simon to Sir F. Lindley to 
make representations to Japanese govt. 
regarding Japanese warships at Shanghai 
and landing of reinforcements in Settle- 
ment and to watch for suitable moment to 
offer mediation to stop bloodshed. 


Memo. to Sir R. Vansittart summarizing 
instructions to French Ambassador at 
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595 


595 


596 


596 


596 


597 


598 


599 


599 


601 


605 


570 


571 


574 


NO. AND NAME 


Sim F. LInDLEY 
Tokyo 
No. 104 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Unnum 


Sm F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 131 


Sm F. LinDLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 132 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 11 to Tokyo 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 115 Tour 


Sm F. Linp.ey 


okyo 
Tel. No. 36 to Geneva 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 

Tel. No. 48 to 
Shanghai 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 50 to 
Shanghai 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 191 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 117 Tour 
Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 126 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


24 


24 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Tokyo regarding the French govt.’s attitude 
on the status of Manchuria. 


Refers to No. 505 and reports conversa- 
sation on Feb. 22 with M.F.A. regarding 
Japanese policy towards the new state in 
Manchuria. 


Reports developments arising from propo- 
sal by members of Shanghai Municipal 
Council for declaration by League 

ming existing status of International Settle- 
ment. 


Reports informal request to Admiral 
Toyoda that Japanese warships at Shang- 
hai be moved: the Admiral did not think 
troops would be landed in Settlement. 


Refers to 552: solution of Chinese—Japan- 
ese crisis sought by Sir M. Lampson could 
only be attained at price of war. 


Message from Sir J. Simon referring to No. 
561 and giving instructions to Sir F. 
Lindley for joint representations in Tokyo 
regarding Japanese warships and troops at 
Shanghai as agreed in No. 560. 


Reports conversation on Feb. 24 with 
Dr. Koo regarding Chinese reference to 
League Assembly and possible invoca- 
tion of article 16 of Covenant: Dr. Koo 
gave assurances regarding Chinese attitude 
to International Settlement. 


Reports conversation with Vice-M.F.A. to 
whom it was suggested that Japan should 
offer to withdraw all troops from Shanghai 
if Chinese troops retired a good distance. 


Message for Sir M. Lampson reporting con- 
versation with U.S. colleague and M.F.A. 
regarding attitude of H.M. and U.S. govts. 
to despatch of Japanese reinforcements to 
Shanghai and to possible mediation. 


Message for Sir M. Lampson summarizing 
note of Feb. 24 from Chinese to Japanese 
govt. holding latter responsible for estab- 
lishment of independent govt. in Man- 
churia. 


Message for Secreatry of State reporting 
developments in connexion with events at 
Shanghai on Feb. 25. 


Dr. Koo has brought message from M.F.A. 


requesting suggestions for ending present 


impasse: proposes to visit Nanking. 


Reports conversation with Mr. Stimson 
regarding purpose of his letter to Senator 
Borah and possible action, short of sanc- 
tions, against Japan. 
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Mr. GARSTIN 
Harbin 
Tel. No. 5 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 127 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 34! 

Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 347 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 116 Tour 


Sir M. LAmMpson 
Shanghai 


Sir F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 


Tel. No. 38 to Geneva 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 120 Tour 


Srr M. LAMPpson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 122 Tour 


Sir M. Lampson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 123 Tour 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 53 to 
Shanghai 
Sm F. LinDtey 
Tokyo 


Tel. No. 39 to Geneva 


Sm F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 


Tel. No. 40 to Geneva 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Japanese colleague states Soviet official of 
Chinese Eastern Railway has been asked 
for transport facilities for Japanese troops 
needed to protect Japanese subjects at 
Imienpo. 


Memorandum discussing background of, 
and possible British policy towards, an 
independent state in Manchuria. 


‘Refers to No. 574 and discusses U.S. 
policy to Japan and attitude to H.M.G. in 
light of Mr. Stimson’s letter to Senator 
Borah. 


Refers to No. 338 and reports growing anti- 
Japanese feeling in U.S.A. but likely oppo- 
sition to an economic boycott of Japan. 


Discusses main points of letter to Senator 
Borah, especially principle of non-recog- 
nition of settlements reached in violation 
of treaty obligations. 


Summarizes negotiations at Shanghai 
since Feb. 12: communication to League 
of account thereof as proposed in No. 556 
would be extremely embarrassing. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Hsu 
Sing-loh regarding dropping of proposal 
for League statement on International Set- 
lement (cf. No. 564) but need for official 
Chinese statement on integrity thereof. 


Refers to No. 551 and transmits message 
from Military Attaché on build up of Ja- 
panese troops at Shanghai to 50,000 
Message for Sir V. Wellesley reporting 
warnings given to British subjects in 
Shanghai against speaking in favour of 
Japanese victory. 

Proceeds to Nanking for short visit on Feb. 
27: Japanese Minister confirms arrival 
of second division at Shanghai. 


Repeats Tientsin tel. of Feb. 25 reporting 
joint warning to Chinese Governor against 
introducing troops into Tientsin: Japanese 
Commandant has been told of Franco- 
British attitude to Japanese use of their 
Concessions in time of war. 


Message for Sir M. Lampson summarizing 
note of Feb. 25 from Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs laying responsibility for dangers to 
Settlement on Japanese use of it as a base. 
Has handed to M.F.A. memo. regarding 
Japanese use of Settlement at Shanghai as 
instructed in No. 561: U.S., French and 
Italian colleagues are acting similarly. 

Refers to No. 587: gives reasons against 
making solidarity of Powers more marked. 
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601 


NO. AND NAME 
Sim F. LINDLEY 

Tokyo 

Tel. No. 41 to Geneva 


Sm F. Linpiey 

Tokyo 

Tel. No. 42 to Geneva 
To Sm J. Smon 


Geneva 
Unnumbered 


Sr H. Rumsoip 
lin 
Unnumbered 


Sm E. Ovey 
Moscow 
No. 94 


Mr. BrRENAN 


Shanghai 
No. 45 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 119 Tour 


Mr. GARSTIN 
Harbin 
Tel. No. 6 


Sm F. Linpiey 

Tokyo 

Tel. No. 43 to Geneva 
To Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 213 


Sir F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 140 
To Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 214 


To Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 26 Tour 


Tel. No. 126 Tour 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. go L.N. 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


27 


MAIN SUBJECT 
M.F.A. states suggestion in No. 569 for 
Japanese withdrawal from Shanghai could 
not be carried against military insistence on 
Japanese victory before negotiations. 
Reports hostile reception in Japan of 
letter to Senator Borah: warns of dangerous 
war-psychology prevailing in Japan. 
Letter from Sir R. Vansittart discussing 
implications of letter to Senator Borah and 
difficulties of Anglo-American co-operation 
in stronger measures against Japan. 
Letter to Sir W. Selby, Geneva, reporting 
conversation with Japanese colleague on 
Japanese policy in China. 

Reports on Soviet military and political 
reactions to Japanese policy in China. 


Transmits record by Mr. Teichman and 
Sir M. Lampson of views on Japanese 
policy at Shanghai expressed by Mr. 
Matsuoka and Mr. Shigemitsu on Feb. 23. 
Transmits Military Attaché’s appreciation 
of the situation at Shanghai on Feb. 26: 
Japanese advance has slowed and is op- 
posed by troops of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 


Refers to No. 575: Japanese colleague 
states no Soviet answer to request for 
transport facilities has been received: situa- 
tion at Muchiang is reported dangerous. 


Reports demonstrations presumably organ- 
ized to encourage war fever in Japan. 


Message for Secretary of State from Sir R. 
Vansittart referring to Nos. 574 and 577 
and suggesting line to adopt with ; 
Stimson regarding letter to Senator Borah. 


Reports on Japanese naval movements. 


Message for Mr. Cadogan requesting Sir 
J. Simon’s views on answer to be given to 
Canadian enquiry on attitude to be 
adopted by H.M.G. at League Assembly. 
Refers to No. 585: instructions to explain 
to Mr. Giles, Tientsin, impossibility of 
preventing Japanese use of British and 
French Concessions in wartime. 


Requests instructions in connexion with 
indication that Chinese troops proceeding 
to suppress independent govt. in Manchu- 
ria might infringe 20 li zone at Tientsin. 


Message from Secretary of State recording 
conversation on Feb. 26 with Mr. Matsu- 
daira who proposed a round table con- 
ference on Shanghai, disclaimed Japanese 
political ambitions there and disowned 
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614 


NO. AND NAME 


Tel. No. 44 to Geneva 


Mr. EASTES 
Mukden 
No. 23 to Peking 
Mr. PATTESON 


Geneva 
Tel. No. 92 L.N. 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 224 


Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 129 


anking 
Tel. No. 127 Tour 


FRENCH DELEGATION 
Geneva 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 14 to Tokyo 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 128 Tour 


Sm F. Linpiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 45 to Geneva 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


27 


27 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


MAIN SUBJECT 
scheme for neutral zones round principal 
Chinese cities. 
U.S.Ambassador is preoccupiedwith Japan- 
ese reaction to letter to Senator Borah: 
démarche reported in No. 587 regard- 
ing Japanese use of Settlement at Shang- 
hai has been well received in press. 


Reports delays in connexion with establish- 
ment of new state in Manchuria. 


Message from Secretary of State referring 
to No. 603 and recording conversation on 
Feb. 27 with representatives of Japan, 
China, U.S.A., France and Italy regarding 
proposal for joint offer of good offices to 
end fighting at Shanghai. 

Message for Sir W. Selby from Sir R. 
Vansittart: Admiral Kelly reports Chinese 
willingness to discuss peace terms at 
Shanghai. 


Message for Sir R. Vansittart referring to 
No. 598 and suggesting H.M.G. must 
choose between pro-Japanese or pro-U.S. 
policy in Far East. 
Refers to No. 607: Naval Attaché reports 
bitter feeling between Japanese army and 
navy regarding policy at Shanghai. 
Reports conversation with M.F.A. regard- 
ing Chinese position on evacuation at 
Shanghai and neutrality of Settlement. 


Note to Sir J. Simon expressing M. 
Tardieu’s agreement to offering good 
offices at Shanghai (cf. No. 606) and 
stipulating that French Concession should 
be treated on same basis as International 
Settlement. 


Message from Secretary of State referring 
to No. 603; Mr. Matsudaira has indicated 
his govt. might waive condition as to 
Chinese retirement: French and Italian 
govts. agree to joint offer of good offices 
to end hostilities and set up conference in 
Shanghai: U.S. representative is seeking 
authority to join in pressure on Mr. 
ee if Japanese reply is unfavour- 
able. 

Refers to No. 610 and reports conversation 
with Gen. Chiang Kai-shek who denoun- 
ced Japanese demands for dismantling 
Woosung forts. 


Transmits appreciation of situation in 
Japan with special reference to possible 
application of economic sanctions. 

Note 2. Report of Mar. 2 by Advisory 
Committee on Trade Questions in Time of 
War on economic sanctions against Japan. 
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Sir F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 46 to Geneva 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 130 Tour 


To Sm J. Smon 
Geneva 
No. 62 


To Mr. PATTESsOoNn 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 227 


Sm F. LINDLEY 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 48 to Geneva 


Sm F. LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 49 to Geneva 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 149 


Mr. GARSTIN 
Harbin 
Tel. No. to 


ky: 
Tel. No. 50 to Geneva 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 73 to 
Nanking 
To Mr. CADOGAN 
Geneva 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanki 
No. 26 Tour 


To Sm F. Linp.ey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 58 


DATE 
Feb. 28 


Feb. 28 


Feb. 29 


Feb. 29 


Feb. 29 


Feb. 29 


Feb. 29 


Feb. 29 


Feb. 29 


Feb. 29 


Feb. 29 


Feb. 29 


Mar. | 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 614: Canadian Minister 
agrees that any censure of Japan at Geneva 
should be preceded by statement that 
sanctions would not be applied 


Refers to No. 602: Military Attaché 
reports troop movements which might be 
preparatory to military action against 
Manchuria. 


Reports decisions taken by China Com- 
mittee of Cabinet on Feb. 28 after con- 
sidering No. 606 ing offer of good 
offices at Shanghai. 


Messsage for Secretary of State reporting 
developments at Shanghai on Feb. 27-28: 
the two sides met on British flagship to 
discuss terms for ceasefire and are ready to 
withdraw. 


Refers to No. 612: Mr. Matsudaira pre- 
sumably meant Japanese govt. would 
modify distance of Chinese retirement: 
considers Japanese govt. would not com- 
pletely waive insistence on retirement. 


Refers to No. 603 and warns against 
attempting to deal with Manchurian 
question before Shanghai difficulty is 
settled. 

Refers to No. 608: considers prospects of 
settlement at Shanghai justify line taken in 
No. 598 regarding co-operation with U.S. 
govt. 

Japanese colleague states Soviet authori- 
ties will place 3 trains at Japanese disposal 
to transport troops to Hailin. 


Refers to No. 587: M.F.A. has replied that 
Japanese authorities will give favourable 
consideration to memo. regarding landing 
troops in and berthing warships near Inter- 
national Settlement. 


Transmits for Sir M. Lampson Military 
Attaché’s report for Feb. 29: Japanese 
troops have apparently landed in Settle- 
ment. 

Letter from Mr. Orde enclosing minutes 
by Mr. Fitzmaurice and Sir W. Malkin 
regarding the invocation of article 16 of 
the Covenant. 

In reply to M.F.A.’s note of Feb. 25 (cf. 
No. 586) transmits note recapitulating 
notes in Nos. 476, 507 and 525; attitude of 
H.M.G. to use of International Settlement 
as base of attack has been made clear to 
Chinese and Japanese govts. 

Message for Military Attaché from War 
Office referring to No. 557: gives estimate 
of Japanese divisions in Manchuria. 
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NO. AND NAME 
Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tels. Nos. 95-97 L.N. 


Sr F. LinDiey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 51 to Geneva 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 133 Tour 


Sir E. Ovey 
Moscow 
Tel. No. 34 


Sim F, LinpLey 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 52 to Geneva 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanking 
Tel. No. 57 to 
Shanghai 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 240 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Sm J. Smon 
Geneva 


Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 369 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
No. 51 


Mr. BRENAN 
Shanghai 
No. 54 


DATE 
Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


Mar. | 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


Mar. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Message from Secretary of State referring 
to No. 612: records decision by Council 
on Feb. 29 to propose, in co-operation 
with U.S. govt., conference at Shanghai 
subject to cessation of hostilities there. 


Refers to Nos. 319 and 620: Lord Lytton 
agrees that Manchurian question should 
not be dealt with at same time as Shanghai. 


Refers to No. 613: Gen. Chen Ming-shu 
states his army would cease hostilities on 
equitable conditions and has no intention 
of attacking Settlement: considers no 
Chinese govt. could agree to humiliating 
settlement. 


Reports publication of Soviet agreement 
to use of Chinese Eastern Railway for 
transport of Japanese troops (cf. No. 622). 


Refers to No. 633: has pointed out to 
M.F.A. effects of bombing Nanking- 
Shanghai and Shanghai—Hangchow rail- 
ways in which there were British interests. 


Message for Sir M. Lampson reporting 
receipt of memo. from M.F.A. requesting 
his good offices to prevent Japanese bomb- 
ing of Shanghai—-Nanking and Shanghai- 
Hangchow railways. 


Message for Secretary of State reporting 
developments on Feb. 29—Mar. 1 in con- 
nexion with the Shanghai dispute: Chinese 
peace terms have been handed to Admiral 
Nomura by Admiral Kelly. 


Memorandum comparing Japanese atti- 
tude to territorial status of Manchuria 
with that of H.M. and Indian Govts. to- 
wards Tibet. 


Memorandum recording part played by 
British representatives in proceedings at 
Geneva regarding disarmament and the 
Far Eastern situation since Feb. 24. 

Note 8. Reports of Feb. 22 and Mar. 3 by 
Service chiefs on situation in the Far 
East. 


Transmits Chicago despatch No. 26 of Feb. 
24 regarding report in Chicago Daily News 
of Feb. 23 criticising British Far Eastern 
policy. 

Transmits despatch No. g2 to Sir M. 
Lampson regarding Consuls’ replies to 
Mayor of Shanghai respecting Japanese 
use of Settlement as military base. 


Transmits despatch No. 95 to Sir M. 
Lampson reporting on events since Feb. 11 
in connexion with the Chinese—Japanese 
dispute at Shanghai. 
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NO. AND NAME 
Mr. PATTEsON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 99 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
neva 
Tel. No. 100 L.N. 


To Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 28 Tour 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Shanghai Tel. No. 135 
Tour 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 19 to Tokyo 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 141 Tour 


Mr. INGRAM 
Nanki 
Tel. No. 59 to 
Shanghai 


To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 245 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 
Tel. No. 142 Tour 


Sm M. Lampson 
Nanking — 
Tel. No. 3 to Tientsin 


To Sir M. Lampson 
Peking 
No. 193 

Sm J. Suson 
Geneva 
No. 72 


DATE 
Mar. 2 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Message from Mr. Cadogan referring to 
No. 600: Secretary of State has discussed 
with Sir G. Perley attitude to be adopted 
by H.M.G. at League Assembly. 


Message from Secretary of State recording 
conversation on Mar. 1 with Mr. Matsu- 
daira who stated his govt. had accepted 
proposal for conference in Shanghai (cf. 
No. 628) but would not discuss Man- 
churian question at Assembly: the import- 
ance of a ceasefire at Shanghai was urged 
on him. 


Message from Sir R. Vansittart referring 
to No. 602 regarding Chinese troop move- 
ments near Tientsin: cannot give instruc- 
tions as questions of immunity of Conces- 
sions have to be settled as they arise. 


Repeats Sir M. Lampson’s tel. No. 44 to 
Geneva of Mar. 1 expressing misgiving at 
proposal in No. 603 for conference on 
Shanghai. 


Message from Secretary of State: under- 
stands views in No. 629 on separation of 
Shanghai and Manchurian questions: 
Council’s proposals in No. 628 apply to 
Shanghai only but Manchuria may be men- 
tioned at Assembly. 


Mr. Quo Tai-chi confirms Chinese with- 
drawal to Chenju and hopes for early 
Japanese reply to peace terms in No. 634: 
Chinese govt. would not immediately ask 
for endition of International Settlement. 


Message for Sir M. Lampson referring to 
No. 610: Chinese official statement of 
Feb. 29 denies any intention of occupying 
International Settlement by force. 


Message for Secretary of State reporting 
developments in connexion with the 
Shanghai dispute on Mar. 1-2. 

Transmits Japanese reply to Chinese peace 
terms in No. 634: Japanese Minister hoped 
for further informal meetings on British 
flagship and explained Japanese desiderata 
at Shanghai. 


Has avoided telling M.F.A. that warning 
in No. 585 against introduction of troops 
into Tientsin was unauthorized. 


Considers that detention of a British com- 
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plainant until trial of the case would be a 


breach of extraterritoriality. 


Transmits correspondence of Feb. 29—Mar. 
1 between Signor Grandi and Sir J. Simon 
regarding Soviet troop movements to the 
Far East. 
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Mr. HoLMAN 
Peking 
No. 285 


Mr. Ho_tMaAn 
Peking 
No. 291 

To Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 250 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 104 L.N. 


Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 


Tel. No. 105 L.N. 


Mr. PATrEeson 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 12 to 
Shanghai 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 144 Tour 


Srr F, LinpLey 
Tokyo 


Tel. No. 55 to Geneva 


Sir M. LAMpson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 145 Tour 


Sir M. LAMPsONn 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 146 Tour 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 147 Tour 


Sm M. Lampson 
Shanghai 


Tel. No. 148 Tour 


To Sm R. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 281 


DATE 
Mar. 2 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits memo. by Mr. Ingram record- 
ing views expressed on Feb. 18 by the 
Acting Japanese Consul-General regarding 
the situation at Nanking and the political 
position in China. 

Transmits Harbin despatch No. 10 of Feb. 
23 regarding local political and military 
activities. 

Message for Secretary of State reporting 
information from Admiral Kelly that 
Japanese and Chinese authorities have 
agreed to ceasefire at Shanghai at 2 p.m. 


Message from Secretary of State recording 
information from Mr. Matsudaira regard- 
ing diplomatic and military moves at 
Shanghai: grave concern was expressed to 
Mr. Matsudaira at landing of further 
Japanese troops near Shanghai. 


Message from Secretary of State recording 
information from Mr. Matsudaira regard- 
ing postponement of meeting for arrang- 
ing ceasefire at Shanghai. 


Message from Secretary of State referring 
to No. 643 and explaining background and 
likely development of proposal for confer- 
ence at Shanghai: also refers to No. 580 and 
considers Sir M. Lampson’s confidential 
negotiations at Shanghai should not be 
reported to League. 


Message from Military Attaché reporting 
Japanese military successes in Shanghai 
area on Mar. 2-3. 


M.F.A. states Japanese forces have been 
ordered to cease operations at Shanghai 


and Japanese minister to begin negotiations. 


Refers to No. 648: Mr. Quo has referred 
Japanese peace terms to his govt. but is 
prepared to attend meeting to discuss 
ceasefire on Mar. 4. 


Has urged that Minister of Finance should 
pay Feb. instalment of Boxer Indemnity as 
H.M.G. had not agreed to postponement 
referred to in No. 406. 


Reports discussion with colleagues on pro- 
posed conference at Shanghai. 


Military Attaché reports confirmation 
from Japanese colleague that cease fire has 
been ordered and that no Japanese troops 
are outside 20 kilometre zone. 


Records conversation on Feb. 22 between 
Sir V. Wellesley and French Ambassador 
who reported a conversation between 
French Ambassador in Washington and 
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665 Sir R. Linpsay 
Washington 
Unnumbered 


666 Mr. Eastes 
Mukden 
No. 27 to Peking. 


667 Mr. PATTESON 
Geneva 
Tel. No. 107 L.N. 


DATE 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 3 


Mar. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Mr. Stimson; latter alleged that France had 
some sort of secret agreement with Japan 
and also referred to possible economic pres- 
sure on Japan. 


Letter to Sir J. Simon referring to No. 608 
and reporting explanations of British 
policy in Far East given to U.S. govt.: dis- 
cusses the advantages of co-operating with 
America. 

Manchuria Daily News of Mar. 2 states Mr. 
Pu Yi has declined regency of new state 
and that North Eastern Administrative 
Council was dissolved on Mar. 1. 


Message from Mr. Cadogan reporting ex- 
change of views between Secretary of 
State and Dominion delegates regarding 
procedure at Assembly on Mar. 3. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Far Eastern Crisis after the decision of the 
Council of the League of Nations to appoint a 
Commission of Enquiry 


December 11, 1931—January 3, 1932 


No. 1 


Str M. Lampson' (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 11, 11.5 a.m.) 
No. 381 Tour. Telegraphic [F 7442/663/r10] 


NANKING, December 11, 1931, 4.20 p.m. 
Minister of Finance is concerned over reports which have reached him 
from secret sources, since confirmed by Japanese Rengo agency, that Japanese 
intend to seize Manchuria customs. He anticipates that Japanese may 
attempt to deal with them on basis at present applied to Canton customs, 
namely remitting loan quotas to Central Chinese Government but retaining 
surplus for general purposes of purchase of Mukden Government which 
Japanese might argue was a rebellious Chinese administration like Canton. 
Should Japanese attempt to tamper with the integrity of Manchuria customs 
Dr. Sung states that it is the firm intention to close them down. He has 
Issued a press statement to the effect. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 381; repeated to Peking, Tokyo, Mukden 
and Shanghai. 


t H.M. Minister at Peking, then on visit to Nanking, the seat of the National Government 
of China. 


No. 2 


Sir F. Lindley" (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received January 18, 1932) 
No. 588 [F 367/1/ro] 
TOKYO, December 12, 1931 

Sir, | 

With reference to the final [stc] paragraph of my despatch No. 584? of 
yesterday, I have the honour to report that Colonel Simson, Military Attaché 
to this Embassy, returned from Manchuria this morning; and I instructed 
him to draw up a report, as detailed as the time permitted, before the bag 
was closed this afternoon. 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo. 2 See Volume VIII, No. 836. 


IT. IX I B 


2. I have the honour to transmit herewith this report which will, I venture 
to think, be read with the greatest interest. I would specially call your atten- 
tion to Colonel Simson’s account of the initial incident of September 18th 
which precipitated the Manchurian crisis; to the political objects which the 
Japanese military are pursuing in Manchuria; to the passionate belief in the 
justice of their own cause which seems universal among the military; to the 
importance which the open door—or, more accurately, the equality of treat- 
ment for all nations—will have in the future; to the determination to disperse 
the Chinese forces in Chinchow; to the great risks taken by the High Com- 
mand and the amazing spirit of the Japanese soldier; to his meeting with the 
British observers from Peking in order to compare notes at Chinchow; and, 
finally, to the views of Major-General Hasebe on the attitude of Russia. 

3. While it must not be supposed that all the opinions of the local Japanese 
military authorities in Manchuria are shared by members of the Japanese 
Government, it is equally true that they cannot be considered as of no 
importance. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Peking. 

I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 2 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simson to Sir F. Lindley 


(Report No. 26. Confidential.) 
TOKYO, December 12, 1931 
Sir, 

I have the honour to forward a report on my visit to Manchuria between 
the 24th November and the 9th December, 1931. I regret that it is very hastily 
compiled from notes as I returned to Tokyo this morning and the mail leaves 
this evening. 

I beg to pay a tribute to the Japanese officers who accompanied the party 
and to the General Staff in Tokyo and Army Headquarters in Mukden for 
the great pains which they took to make the visit a success. It was arranged 
with Army Headquarters in Mukden that we should not go to Tsitsihar if 
any action developed towards Chinchow. We started for Tsitsihar and were 
called back from Szepingkai at 2 a.m. on the 27th November in accordance 
with the promise of the Chief of Staff. He had then just received news of 
events at Tientsin.2 The visit to Harbin and Tsitsihar took place later. 

I have, &c., 
H. J. Simson 
Military Attaché 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 2 
Report on a Visit to Manchuria by Lteutenant-Colonel Simson 


Part I.—General 
The Attaché’s Party and Programme 


At the invitation of the Japanese General Staff, a party, consisting of the 
Polish, French, United States of America, British and Argentine military 
attachés, left Tokyo on the 21st November, arrived at Mukden on the 24th 
November, and dispersed at Mukden on the 5th December. At Mukden, on 
the 24th November, the party was joined by M. Weillschott, secretary to the 
Italian Embassy, representing the military attaché in Italy on leave. The 
party visited Szepingkai, Sinmin, Kirin, Harbin, Tsitsihar and the Nonni 
River engagement area and Changchun, and places where clashes occurred 
around Mukden. The Argentine attaché left Mukden on the 29th November 
and did not visit Changchun, Harbin or Tsitsihar. The Soviet attaché was 
invited, but decided that he was unable to leave Tokyo owing to the illness 
of his assistant attaché. 

The detailed programme of the tour is given in Appendix A.3 

2. Throughout the tour the Japanese took the greatest pains to show as 
much as time allowed. They put themselves to a great deal of trouble. The 
senior officers everywhere, including General Honjo and the consuls at the 
places visited, except Mukden, received the party and explained the situation. 
There was much waste of time owing to the inability of the Polish, United 
States of America and Argentine attachés to understand Japanese. This, 
however, provided a check in French and English of statements made in 
Japanese. The most striking points regarding the Japanese attitude were— 


(a) Their solid conviction in the justice of their case. 
(6) Their feeling that their word was not believed in regard to events in 
Manchuria. 


On many occasions officers, including generals, said in effect: ‘I am nota 
liar. I hope you will be able to check my statements from other sources.’ 


The Fapanese use of Force 
3. With regard to the outbreak of hostilities on the 18th and 19th Septem- 


3 This appendix read as follows: ‘Detailed Programme of Manchurian Tour. November 21. 
—Left Tokyo 9.40 p.m. November 24.—Arrived Mukden 1.30 p.m. November 25.—Visited 
North and East Barracks, aerodrome and arsenal. Visited Headquarters and situation 
explained. Dinner by Lieutenant-General Honjo with his staff. November 26.—To Sze- 
pingkai, by 3.30 p.m., from Mukden. November 27.—Back from Szepingkai to Mukden, 
owing to Tientsin situation. Arrived Mukden about 11 a.m. Visit to Headquarters. 
November 28.—Day spent to and from Sinmin. November 29.—Left for Changchun. Chang- 
chun for the night. November 50.—Kirin all day and back to Changchun. Left for Harbin. 
December 1.—Morning in Harbin. Arrived at Angangchi at 8 p.m. December 2.—Nonni 
battle, Tsitsihar and then back to Angangchi. December 3.—Left for Harbin 1.30 a.m. Arrived 
at Harbin 8 a.m. Left Harbin 10.30 a.m. for Changchun. Arrived Changchun 3.30 p.m. 
and drove round Nanling, Captain Hoga explaining. December 4.—Left Changchun, and 
arrived at Mukden 1.30 p.m. Visited Army Headquarters. Party dispersed.’ 
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ber, 1931, I find that the Japanese employed force far beyond the minimum 
force necessary to achieve the immediate object. According to British 
standards, they have a more difficult case to answer than had General Dyer 
at Amritsar.* This opinion is based on direct statements from officers closely 
connected with the Japanese attacks on Chinese barracks at Mukden and 
Changchun. In fact, the Japanese went beyond the use of force purely for 
defence and used force in pursuit of a political object. This opinion stands 
even if it could be proved that the Chinese regular troops blew the rails of 
the South Manchurian Railway just north of Mukden. It also stands if it 
could be proved that Japanese military action was unpremeditated. These 
attacks at Mukden and Changchun were evidently organised in haste and 
carried out in a way which discounts careful prearrangement. 

4. The best evidence in support of the opinion that the Japanese used force 
in pursuit of a political object was that given by Major Hanaya. Major 
Hanaya was at the detachment headquarters in Mukden on the 18th Septem- 
ber, and was there employed as military political officer as an expert with 
eight years’ experience of Chinese affairs. He stated to all the attaché mem- 
bers of the party that about 10.50 p.m. on the 18th September he was informed 
by telephone that a clash had occurred between a Japanese patrol and some 
Chinese who had blown the rails of the South Manchurian Railway. The 
company commander concerned reported to Major Hanaya his intention 
to attack and gain a lodging in the corner of the Chinese North Barracks in 
order to facilitate the action of reinforcements. This decision was approved 
by the battalion commander of the company concerned and by Major 
Hanaya. The battalion commander sent forward a second company, and 
Major Hanaya ordered a company of a different battalion in Mukden to take 
part in the attack on the Chinese North Barracks. 

5. Major Hanaya stated that, on receipt of these reports, he had to. make 
a most important decision about 11.30 p.m. on the 18th September. He 
decided that this direct clash between the troops of the two countries, coming 
on the top of a long series of incidents, meant the end of negotiation and passive 
defence and that only an extended use of force could settle the issue. He there- 
fore ordered the artillery in Mukden to shell the North Barracks and ordered 
the regiment stationed in Mukden to attack and occupy Mukden City. On 
reporting to 2nd Divisional Headquarters at Liaoyang and to Army Head- 
quarters at Port Arthur, he was at once asked for his appreciation, which he 
gave in favour of an extended use of force. This decision was approved, and 
troop movements were ordered accordingly. 

6. The operations at Changchun, as the Japanese themselves state, were 
carried out from similar motives with the immediate object of destroying 
thirty-six field guns located in the Chinese South Barracks. These guns were 


¢ For action taken by Brigadier-General Dyer to suppress disturbances at Amritsar in 
April 1919, see Cmd. 534 of 1920, Reports on the Punjab Disturbances April 1919, Crd. 681 of 
1920, Report of the Committee appointed by the Government of India to investigate the Disturbances in 
the Punjab, &c., and Cmd. 705 of 1920, Correspondence between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India on the Report of Lord Hunter’s Committee. 
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considered a danger to the Japanese Concession at Changchun. The Japanese 
operations at Changchun were organised and executed in haste and showed 
no sign of careful preparation. 

7. These operations at Mukden and Changchun, and possibly the bombing 
of Chingchow, were the chief acts constituting the use of force in pursuit of a 
political object. Later operations have been the natural consequence of the 
initial attacks, though influenced by the desire to maintain the political objec- 
tive without unduly alarming world opinion. 


The Japanese Polttical Object 

8. Safeguarding himself by speaking as a private individual, Major 
Hanaya stated that the Japanese political object was— 

(a) To set up a Chinese administration at Mukden, with Japanese super- 

visors without whom no stability or integrity could exist. 

(6) To extend gradually the reach of the Chinese administration outward 
from Mukden into other parts of Manchuria. 

(c) To organise an efficient Chinese armed police force under Japanese 
supervision. 

(d) To guarantee absolute equality of opportunity for trade to subjects of 
all nations throughout the area under Japanese supervision. 

(e) To regard for defence policy the frontiers of the area of Manchuria 
brought under Japanese supervision as if they were the frontiers of 
Japan. 

These statements of policy have been confirmed by other military officers 
and consular officials. The extent of the territory finally to be supervised by 
Japan was never clearly explained. Judging from the persistent itch to reach 
Chinchow, it probably includes Kirin-Taonan and Chinchow eventually, 
and, I believe, Harbin and Tsitsihar. 


The Japanese Attitude towards their use of force 


g. The Japanese attitude in regard to their own case in Manchuria is most 
marked. It takes the form of an almost aggressive sense of injustice quite 
distinct from that of the guilty mind. They seem to feel that their good faith, 
both as a nation and as individuals, is without justice in question. Their atti- 
tude in my opinion arises from the fact that their attitude in regard to law 
differs from ours. In our view, if a criminal act is proved to have been com- 
mitted, guilt is established, but consideration of the circumstances out of 
which the act arose may reduce the punishment and the degree of the 
offence. The Japanese take the consideration of circumstances out of which 
the act arose into account in deciding whether or not the act constitutes a 
crime. The Japanese feel that they are not called upon to defend their 
extended use of force in Manchuria, but feel strongly that outsiders are called 
upon to understand fully the circumstances out of which that use of force 
arose. Since world opinion has not yet defined which of the two courses be 
followed in judgment, there is much to be said for the Japanese attitude. 


Mw) 


The Circumstances out of which Japanese action arose 


10. Throughout the short visit to Manchuria, the Japanese constantly 
referred to the conditions which had led them to take action. They are in 
Manchuria by right covered by treaty. As a result they are in contact with 
the Chinese and as further result interested and affected by the nature of the 
local Chinese Government. The main complaint of the Japanese against the 
Chinese in general is that they are totally incapable of loyal service to any 
cause greater than self. 

11. With regard to Chinese officials, the Japanese contend that they have 
given them fair trial and have found them wanting. These officials were not 
elected, but established themselves by force as officials. However constituted, 
they must be held responsible for good government. The chiefcomplaint against 
these Chinese officials is that they enriched themselves and impoverished 
their people by buying the produce of the country with intentionally depre- 
ciated currency, and selling the same produce abroad for gold to their own 
great advantage. They also built railways in defiance of treaty to compete 
with the South Manchurian Railway and intensified the competition beyond 
endurance by carrying for paper or silver, whereas the South Manchurian 
Railway had to carry for gold. In many other ways known to anyone who 
knows China, peculation and malfeasance were practised. 

12. The Japanese admit that conditions in Manchuria were probably no 
worse and, perhaps, better than elsewhere in China. They contend that that 
is no argument because, in this particular case, their interests which they hold 
to be vital to Japan, met with and clashed with Chinese methods of govern- 
ment till patience was exhausted. The Japanese contend that when efficiency 
clashes with inefficiency and corruption to that extent, efficiency has the 
right to eject inefficiency. Having used force to eject, they contend that on 
no account can inefficiency re-enter. They intend to hold a part of China 
insulated from the corruption which prevails in the rest of that geographical 
expression. The views of White Russians in Harbin regarding Chinese rule 
fully confirm those of the Japanese. 


The Test of the Japanese Case 


13. In my opinion no good could come of any attempt to decide whether 
or not the Japanese were justified in using force as they did. An attempt to 
hem the Japanese into a narrow area may succeed for a while at the expense 
of much ill-feeling. The Japanese seem to be in a crusading mood, convinced 
in the justice of their cause, and convinced that they mean to give equal 
opportunity to all nations for trade. Therein lies the test of their sincerity. 
It is over the “open door’ question that the Japanese may be divided against 
themselves, and the sincere be forced to contend with the insincere. If 
foreign interests stand firm now on that issue and insist that no taxes be paid 
to any provisional Government without proof that Japanese interests are 
paying on a similar scale, then machinery for testing and maintaining an 
open door policy may be established. Then, Japanese supervision in Man- 
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churia may result in benefit to all concerned, including the mere Chinese 
inhabitants of the area supervised. I think that unless an effort is made now 
to keep the ‘open’ door open, the Japanese will work up cases against interests 
one by one. They have already demanded payment of taxes now to the 
provisional Government in Mukden from the British-American Tobacco 
Company, and the Japanese adviser will not sanction payment on deposit 
into a bank pending negotiation. They have demanded salt for the Kirin 
area from Newch[w]ang and propose to pay later. They show signs of quar- 
relling with the British employees of the Peking-Mukden Railway. In fact 
the Japanese need to be closely watched. 


Part II.—Military 
Present Military Poltcy 


14. I was informed at Army Headquarters that the present military policy 
is to act on the defensive and put the Chinese in the wrong. I feel sure that 
the Japanese will not be happy till they disperse the Chinese forces in Chin- 
chow and round off the area over which they wish to install a new Chinese 
local Government. It seems, therefore, a matter of time only before some 
pretext is found for further action. 


The Higher Command 


15. It has often been said that the army command in Mukden is not com- 
pletely controlled from Tokyo. That is not the case. When news came to 
General Honjo that a dangerous situation had arisen in Tientsin on the 
26th November, he at once moved a mixed brigade to about 10 miles west 
of Sinmin and began to concentrate a reserve force in Mukden. This was all 
on his own initiative and in anticipation of orders. He received immediate 
orders to cancel his movements and withdraw to the railway zone. His with- 
drawal was carried out very promptly. Major-General Hasebe at his bridge 
covering position on the Nonni River, was likewise held in check by General 
Honjo. 


The Military Political Officers 


16. The two military political officers, Colonel Doiliara and Major Hanaya, 
seem to be given very great authority. It appears to be left to them to decide 
when force is to be used. Thereafter the normal chain of military command 
comes into force. Major Hanaya struck me as a very strong character and 
very capable within the limits of Japanese interests. 


The Attacks on Mukden and Changchun Barracks 


17. Though the railway movements for concentration northward were 
clearly carried out as the result of careful preparation in close co-operation 
with the most efficient South Manchurian Railway Company, the actual 
attacks at Mukden and at Changchun were clearly organised in haste, judg- 
ing from the way in which they were carried out. 
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18. At the Peitaying (North) Barracks, Mukden, first one company 
attacked, then another, and then a third came up from the south from 
Mukden. Touch between all three in the dark was difficult and they acted 
almost independently. These troops were all railway guard troops and had 
no infantry guns or heavy machine guns. There were no scaling ladders, 
though the barracks to be attacked were surrounded by high walls. Hand 
grenades had to be sent for and arrived some time after the attack began. 
The most difficult places to capture were the Chinese latrines which jut out 
from the barrack walls like blockhouses and allowed for enfilade fire along 
the walls. The Chinese fired over the barrack walls by standing on barrack 
tables. 

19. At Changchun the attack on the Nanling barracks was carried out by 
two railway guard companies, which by surprise captured and destroyed the 
Chinese artillery gun sheds when the Chinese were watering horses. These 
companies then retired a mile and after a pause discovered that they had only 
destroyed twenty out of thirty-six guns. They were then joined by two regular 
companies from the Changchun Regiment and reattacked. All the mistakes 
made at Mukden were repeated this time in broad daylight. In addition, 
the Japanese forced the Chinese to fight by surrounding them, instead of 
_ leaving an opening for escape covered from a distance by machine guns. 


The Nonni River Actions 


20. The first action was the capture of a bridge-head position by three 
companies beyond which the Japanese commander had strict orders not to 
advance. The ground is peculiar. There are five branches to the river and 
five bridges over a space of about 5 miles. It is impossible to leave the rail- 
way owing to the marshy ground on both sides and owing to the construction 
cuts for making the embankment which were full of water. The Japanese 
were at peace strength with no transport, which confined them still more to 
the railway. 

21. The Japanese attacked by sending one company straight up the rail- 
way and suffered heavy casualties. Two companies moved by a track through 
the marsh which brought them about a mile to the right, or east, of the rail- 
way just north of the river. Thence they attacked the nose of a low hill and 
captured the whole feature westward to the railway. Then three companies 
held a front of about 14 miles covering the most northerly bridge, about 
14 miles north of it, from the 4th November. 

22. By the 16th November the position was considered unsatisfactory by 
the Japanese owing to the increase in the Chinese strength, the weakness of 
the Japanese covering position and the action of Chinese cavalry round the 
east flank. The Japanese force was increased to 3,500, including 200 cavalry, 
thirty-two guns, seven Renault tanks captured from the Chinese arsenal, four 
armoured cars, and two squadrons (really flights) of aircraft, about twelve 
machines. 

23. On the 16th November the concentration was complete. On the 17th 
November orders were issued to attack, and on the night of the 17th—18th 
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November the Japanese moved forward to their attack position. The bom- 
bardment began at 6 a.m. on the 18th November, and the attack was delivered 
at 8 a.m. against a salient in the Chinese trenches about a mile west of the 
Taonan Railway (see attached sketch).5 

24. The Japanese ignored the possibility of Chinese counter-attack and 
placed one platoon to watch a whole Chinese regiment which was not being 
attacked. The chief Japanese battle casualties were from Chinese artillery 
fire, though in completely open undulating grass land machine guns should 
have been very effective. However, the Chinese trenches, though well dug 
and placed, had no wire. 

25. After the Japanese had driven through the Chinese lines, there was 
continuous muddled fighting lasting into the night owing to the fact that the 
Japanese line of advance converged out [sic] the line of retreat of unattacked 
Chinese forces from west of the Nonni River. 

26. The Japanese battle casualties were 150, and frost-bite casualties about 
400 in three days. The temperature on the day of attack sank to minus 
26° C. with a 15 metre wind. These heavy frost-bite casualties were due to 
the ignorance of the troops and the fact that they had come quickly into cold 
conditions without growing slowly accustomed to them. There was much 
evidence of bad staff work in failing to issue proper clothing or bread. Officers 
did not control the men and prevent them from discarding cumbersome 
garments. Rice and water rations froze. Some companies had no food for 
three days. 

27. Out of seven tanks only one arrived 100 yards short of the Chinese 
position. Several aircraft failed to fly owing to lack of care against frost. The 
Japanese 200 cavalry did excellent work with the sword. The Chinese 
cavalry had no swords and could only harry flanks as mounted infantry. 

28. The battle proves again the great risks taken by the higher command 
and the amazing spirit of the Japanese soldier. Nine Ri or 23 miles were 
covered in ten hours from the attack position to Tsitsihar by infantry. The 
total strength of the Chinese forces opposed to him was given by Major- 
General Hasebe at about 7,000, that is to say, the whole Chinese force in the 
Tsitsihar area. 


Part III.—Visit to Chinchow 


29. On the 5th December I was instructed to arrange to meet the British 
observers from Peking in order to compare notes. I got into touch via the 
Peking—Mu[k]den Railway telegraph, and as time was short went to Chin- 
chow on the 7th December. I then compared notes and discussed points on 
the headings from which this report has been compiled. 


Observers at Chinchow 


30. The observers at Chinchow were living in a railway university 4 mile 
south-west of Chinchow Station, apparently at the expense of the Chinese. 


S This military sketch-map is not printed. 
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They consisted of four French, three British, three American, one Italian, one 
German and one Spaniard expected. One of their reasons for being there 
was to make the Japanese hesitate, I was told, and give notice of bombard- 
ment. Jn this connexion the Japanese did ask, on the 27th November when 
General Honjo moved troops west of Sinmin, where the attachés with the 
Chinese were located. 


Result of Comparing Notes 


31. There was considerable difference between the Japanese version of the 
Chinese distribution of troops and that of the observers at Chinchow. The 
Japanese, I consider, exaggerate the Chinese strength. They put it at 40,000, 
while the observers say that it does not exceed 20,000. The Japanese prob- 
ably also exaggerate the strength of the Chinese regular troops in the zone 
near the Liao River. The observers, on the other hand, seem to minimise the 
number of irregulars or bandits working along the eastern edge of the Chinese 
forces. They claim that Chinese forces always stay close to railways. But 
they have not themselves visited areas distant from railways, so it is not.con- 
vincing evidence to say ‘there are no Chinese troops where we have not 
been’. 

32. On other points there was no difference of opinion except that the 
military attaché, Peking, was sure that there was no hope for an open door 
policy in any area effectively supervised by Japanese. 


Chinese Military Policy 


33. The military attaché, Peking, gave it as his opinion that the Chinese 
would, if attacked, go through the motions of putting up a defence just enough 
to make a show and then would rapidly withdraw. I saw about six Chinese 
troop trains between a point 7 miles west of Sinmin and Chinchow, and two 
armoured trains. The engines of the troop trains all had their backs to the 
Japanese. I saw some trenches and three gun positions near Takushan. The 
Japanese say that the Chinese have three lines of trenches. 


Irregulars and Bandits 


34. I think the observers with the Chinese are inclined to minimise the 
irregular and bandit problem, and their alleged connexion with the Chinese 
regulars. The Tokyo attachés’ party saw a village burning as a result of a 
raid by irregulars near Tsitsihar. I saw about fifty armed Chinese in plain 
clothes riding towards the railway and 400 yards distant on the way to Chin- 
chow at a point about 7 miles west of Sinmin on the 7th December. Soon 
after a station was raided. Next day the same up-train was raided and pas- 
sengers robbed. Having that much experience on main lines of communica- 
tion in a fortnight, I am inclined to believe the Japanese statement that the 
irregular and bandit problem in outlying districts is very serious. 

35. The Japanese say that the business of dealing with bandits lies with the 
Chinese police, which they are educating. They say they only use troops 
when driven to do so, since they have not enough military force to chase 
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bandits all over the country. They also say, however, that only military force 
can bring them to action and inflict casualties. 


Value of Visit 


36. Though it was of value to me to meet the military attaché, Peking, I 
doubt whether my visit made a good impression on the Japanese. They do 
not seem to be very fond of observers.6 However, on the 8th-gth December 
they allowed Major Fraser? to accompany some foreign reporters, who went 
with a police force in pursuit of bandits. 


The Fapanese and the Soviets 


37. Major-General Hasebe, D.S.O., at Tsitsihar, stated that the Japanese 
were uncertain about Soviet reaction till they crossed the Chinese Eastern 


6 In a report of December 16, transmitted under Sir M. Lampson’s Peking formal cover- 
ing despatch No. 1885 of December 24 to the Foreign Office (received on March 1, 1932), 
Colonel Badham-Thornhill, British Military Attaché at Peking, reported in particular of his 
meeting with Lt.-Col. Simson at Chinchow: 

*. .. Past events and possibilities connected with the situation were fully discussed. Dis- 
carding the moral aspect we agreed that Japan had a certain amount of right on her side. 
Col. Simson held more pronounced views than I did in this respect. 

“4- Maps were produced and an effort was made to co-ordinate the official communiques 
of the two combatants regarding movements and distribution of troops. Especially was this 
the case as regards the Chinese side; the Japanese having just given out official statements 
indicating that General Jung Chen (Commanding Troops, Chinchou) contemplated a 
general advance towards the Liao River. We were invited to inspect a drawing prepared 
by our colleagues showing the discrepancies in detail. Lt. Col. MacIlroy [M‘Ilroy] the U.S. 
Military Attaché at Tokyo had gone into these points and satisfied himself that the Chinese 
accounts bore more resemblance to the truth than the Japanese statements. 

‘5. Possibilities regarding entry of Russia into the arena either as an ally of China or 
taking up the cudgels single-handed in defence of her own interests were touched on, but in 
view of the fact that Japanese troops were already astride the C[hinese] E[astern] R[ailway], 
without drawing a serious protest from Moscow, it was surmised that the Soviet were not 
in a position to challenge Japan’s actions unless her [sic] interests were seriously jeopardised. 

‘Japan’s appreciation of Chinese value from a military point of view may be summarised 
in an apt remark given out in Tokyo in reply to rumours that Nanking intended to declare 
war on Japan if no satisfaction was obtained through the good offices of the League—“‘If 
China declares war we will simply ignore it’’. 

‘All the worse for China, if she is so foolish as even to think of declaring war; Japan would 
immediately proceed to expand her operations to include China proper as well as Man- 
churia. 

‘6. From an international aspect it is doubtful whether the bringing together of Foreign 
Military Attachés accompanying the opposing forces, in one capacity or another, had quite 
the effect intended. Certain it is that the Japanese, touchy as they are on such points, 
regarded the visit of Military Attachés to the Chinese side as a delicate hint that their 
Governments considered they should for the sake of accuracy pay a visit to the other camp. 
The Chinese, as the weaker vessel, welcomed their presence as a desire on the part of the 
various Powers to arrive at facts regarding the situation; it is only natural under the circum- 
stances they should grasp at any straw which might help them out of their difficulties. 

‘During the early days of the conflict Japan felt her way delicately. More secure now, she 
regards neutral observers, however well intentioned, as an unnecessary interference in her 
war of “‘righteousness’”’.’ 

7 Major Lovat Fraser, Language Officer attached to H.M. Legation at Peking. 
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Railway. Then they knew that the Soviets intended to take no action. Major- 
General Hasebe speaks Russian and was at Russian Headquarters during the 
Great War. He said jokingly that he thought the Soviets would still do 
nothing if Vladivostok were seized by the Japanese. 

38. The Japanese are, however, convinced that some arms have been sent 
to the Chinese in the northern areas by the Soviets or with their connivance. 
White Russians in Harbin confirm this, though their statements are usually 
exaggerated. 

H. J. Smson, Lreutenant-Colonel 
TOKYO, December 18 [sic], 1931 


No. 3 ; 
Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved December 13, 10.50 a.m.) 
No. 247 Telegraphic [F 7480/286/23)' 
TOKYO, December 13, 1931, 12.39 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.? 
Immediate or speedy imposition of gold embargo is generally expected.3 

As regards policy in China, there will presumably be less resistance to 
demands of military party, and, personally, I anticipate speedy elimination 
of remains of administration of young marshal‘ in Manchuria. At the same 
time it will be easier for new Government than for old to follow moderate 
policy in China if they wish, since they are not under popular suspicion of 
being ‘weak’. 

1 The file copy under this reference is missing. The present text is supplied from Con- 
fidential Print. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of 12.31 p.m. on December 13, 1931 (received in Foreign 
Office at 10.50 a.m. on December 13), had reported that M. Inukai, leader of the Seiyukai 
party, had been entrusted with the formation of a new Japanese government in consequence 
of the resignation on December 11 of that of Baron Wakatsuki of the Minseito party. 

3 In this connexion Sir F. Lindley further reported in Tokyo despatch No. 592 of 
December 14 (received in Foreign Office on January 4, 1932) that ‘as expected, the new 
Seryukai Government immediately replaced the embargo on the export of gold, which had 
been removed on January 11th, 1930. ... In my despatch No. 478 [not printed] of the 
2nd October last I had the honour to report that, although there was a considerable body of 
opinion in Japan in favour of reimposing the gold embargo at that time in consequence of 
the abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain, it did not seem probable that this 
step would be taken as long as the then Minister of Finance remained in office. Mr. Inouye 
announced then, and has repeated on many public occasions during the last two months, 
that there was no reason why Japan should abandon the gold standard. ... But many 
Japanese bankers and industrialists, notably the Mitsui Bank and the cotton industry, took 
other views and believed that, in spite of Mr. Inouye’s efforts, Japan would be forced to 
abandon the gold standard at a very early date to alleviate the effects of decreasing trade. 
The Mitsui Bank made large purchases of United States dollars and the cotton industry is 
understood to have bought more than 600,000 bales of American cotton. This purchase, 
which will cover the normal requirements of the industry for four or five months, made at 
very cheap prices in America, is expected to place the cotton industry in a position to com- 
pete with British cotton exports now that the yen has followed sterling in leaving the gold 
basis.’ 

4 Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang was chief of the Chinese administration in Manchuria. 
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Meeting of members of Diet passed resolution on roth November (sic)5 to 
the effect that Japan should leave the League unless latter ‘reconsidered their 
policy of . . .6 interference and pressure’. Presumably, this condition has now 
been fulfilled. 

Repeated to Peking. 


S Thus in original. This date was correct. 
© The text is here uncertain. The quotation should read: ‘reconsidered their mistaken 
attitude of interference’, &c. 
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Sir F. Simon to the Japanese Ambassador! in London 
No. F 7409/1391 10 [F 7409/1391/10] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, December 14, 1931 

Your Excellency, 
_ With reference to Mr. Saito’s call at the Foreign Office on December gth? 
and to his enquiry whether, as far as His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom are concerned, there will be any question of the ratification of the 
resolution of the Council of the League of Nations regarding the dispute 
between Japan and China, I have the honour to inform Your Excellency 
that, as the Council Resolution contains no provision for its approval by any 
of the Governments concerned, the question of its ratification does not arise. 

I have, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
Dovuctas MacKI op‘ 


1 M. Matsudaira. 

2 On December 9, 1931, M. Saito, Counsellor of the Japanese Embassy in London, had 
called at the Foreign Office and had put the aftermentioned enquiry to Mr. G. R. Warner, 
Head of the Treaty Department. In a short record of the conversation Mr. Warner had 
stated: ‘The reason why the Japanese Government are interested in this question is that 
ratification involves the submission of the document to the [Japanese] Elder Statesmen’, 


i.e. the Genro. 
3 Of December 10, 1931. Printed in League of Nations Offictal Journal, December 1931, 


PP- 2374-5- 
4 A member of the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. § 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 653 [F 7558/1991/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 14, 1931 
Sir, | | 
Mr. Matsudaira called on me to-day and drew attention to the terms of 
an answer which I had given in the House of Commons on the gth December,! 
t See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 260, col. 1842. 
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where I had said that, as I then understood, the scope of the proposed com- 
mission to be appointed by the Council of the League would be limited 
to Manchuria. Mr. Matsudaira reminded me that in our earlier conversa- 
tion in Paris? I had indicated to him the view that the enquiry would be wide 
enough to cover such topics as the anti-Japanese boycott in other parts of 
China. I agreed with him that this was what had passed between us, and 
pointed out that the actual terms of the resolution finally adopted by the 
Council of the League described the commission as one which would ‘report 
to the Council on any circumstance which, affecting international relations, 
threatens to disturb peace between China and Japan, or the good understand- 
ing between them, upon which peace depends’. It seems to me, therefore, 
that it would be within the competence of the commission under this appoint- 
ment to investigate such matters as were therein indicated, even those arising 
outside Manchuria. This seemed the natural interpretation of the words, and 
the restrictions suggested in my parliamentary answer (which was based on a 
telegram: received in the course of the negotiations) might be disregarded. 
Mr. Matsudaira expressed himself as entirely contented and added that he 
had not reported the terms of my answer to his Government, as he thought 
there had probably been some misunderstanding which was now entirely 
cleared up.‘ 

Mr. Matsudaira thanked me warmly for the efforts which I had made in 
_ Paris to secure the adhesion of Japan to the plan of the Council and to make 
clear that, in pressing a commission upon Japan, we were not acting in any 
unfriendly spirit. He had reported to his Government in this sense. I told 
him that the amount of satisfaction to be derived from the unanimous decision 
of the Council would largely depend on how matters now worked out. In 
particular, I asked his Government’s attention to our view that any untoward 
incident in the Chinchow region would be most unfortunate. Our observer 

2 Cf. Volume VIII, No. 752. 

3 Cf. ibid., No. 758. 

4 On the morning of December 15, 1931, M. Saito called at the Foreign Office and in- 
formed Mr. A. Cadogan, Adviser on League of Nations affairs to the Foreign Office, that 
after his conversation with Sir J. Simon on the previous day M. Matsudaira had received a 
telegram from Tokyo showing that the Japanese press had given some prominence to Sir J. 
Simon’s statement of December 9; M. Matsudaira had, as he had promised, telegraphed 
Sir J. Simon’s explanation, but would be very grateful for a confirmation in writing. On 
December 17 Sir J. Simon accordingly sent M. Matsudaira a letter in the following terms: 
‘With reference to your enquiry, in conversation with me, in regard to the statement made 
by me in Parliament on December oth as to the scope of the enquiry by the Commission to be 
appointed by the League of Nations in connexion with the dispute between Japan and 
China, I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that my statement was based on a mis- 
taken apprehension of the trend of the discussions of the Council of the League in Paris. It 
was intended only as a statement of fact in answer to a specific enquiry, and not as indicating 
any particular attitude on the part of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
and I regret that, owing to a misapprehension it should have been misleading. 

‘It is clear, from the terms of the Resolution as finally drafted and unanimously adopted, 
that it will be within the competence of the Commission to study on the spot any circum- 
stances which, affecting international relations, threaten to disturb peace between China 
and Japan or the good understanding between them on which peace depends.’ 
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on the spot had reported that the Chinese troops were complying with their 
part of the bargain, and I believed that the American observer had made a 
similar report.’ These reports had been furnished to the League Secretariat, 
and consequently Japanese action against Chinchow would produce a bad 
impression. He said that he quite understood this, and would let his Govern- 
ment know what I had said. 
Iam, &c., 
Joxun Simon 


5 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1931, vol. iii, p. 628. 


No. 6 


Mr. Patteson' (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 14, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [W 14905/14305/98) 
GENEVA, December 14, 1931, 4.45 p.m. 
Following from Sir E. Drummond? for Mr. Cadogan :— 
If MacMillan unavailable? hope either first class jurist will be selected or 
better still Sir A. Chamberlain‘ if he would serve. Please let me know as 
soon as possible about this’ and about Saare commission possibilities.® 


1 H.M. Consul at Geneva. 

2 Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 

3 Sir J. Simon asked Lord Macmillan, a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, if he would consent 
to serve as the British representative on the Commission of Enquiry into the Sino-Japanese 
dispute, which was to be appointed by the League of Nations. 

4 British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1924-9, and First Lord of the Admiralty, 
August-November 1931. 

S Mr. Cadogan informed Sir E. Drummond in Foreign Office telegram to Geneva No. 
225 of 3.40 p.m. on December 17: ‘Lord Macmillan has declined: Lord Lytton is being 
approached.’ 

6 i.e. a possible successor to Sir E. Wilton, President of the Saar Governing Commission. 
Mr. G. G. Knox was appointed to this post on April 1, 1932. 


No. 7 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat)' to Sir 7. Simon 
(Recetved December 15, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 386 Tour. Telegraphic (F 7504/1991/10] 
SHANGHAI, December 15, 1931, 4.36 p.m. 
Following received from Peking No. 231 of December 14th. Begins:— 
Addressed to His Majesty’s Minister No. 231, repeated nowhere. 
Brigadier Tientsin? reports as follows December 11th. Begins:— 


Local situation quiet. Japanese despatched one company of neane to 
Shanhaikuan on December roth. This is stated to be merely relief but may 


t Sir M. Lampson had left Nanking for Shanghai on December 13, 1931. 
2 Brigadier F. H. Burnell-Nugent, commanding British troops in the Tientsin area. 
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possibly indicate that action to compel Chinese troops at Chinchow to with- 
draw inside the wall3 is about to commence.‘ 
Ends. 


3 The Great Wall of China. 

4 Mr. Eastes, H.M. Consul-General at Mukden, reported in his despatch No. 123 (not 
printed: see No. 20, note 2) of December 17, 1931, to Sir M. Lampson at Peking (copy 
transmitted under Mukden formal covering despatch No. 47 of even date to the Foreign 
Office: received on January 1, 1932): “The general expectation here is that, as soon as the 
ice in the Liao River and other waterways to the West of that River is frozen sufficiently 
hard to bear heavy transport, military operations towards Chinhsien [i.e. Chinchow] will 
be undertaken in real earnest.’ 


No. 8 
Letter from Sir V. Wellesley! to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
Unnumbered [F 7368/1391 /10] 
My dear Lindley, FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1931 


Referring to your despatch No. 539? (43/116/31) of the 13th November 
last on the Manchurian railway problem, I enclose a copy of a recent Foreign 
Office Memorandum dealing with the particular question of the secret proto- 
col of 1905,3 which you will no doubt find of interest. The seventh para- 
graph records a statement by the then Secretary of State in the House of 
Commons on March 24th, 1908, to the effect that there could be no doubt 
as to the validity of the protocol. The statement was of course made for the 
purpose of the particular argument in pursuance of a policy of discouraging 
British enterprise in a direction unpalatable to the Japanese. 

There is one further point which you may find of some interest. While 
the question was under discussion at Paris it was suggested to us that the 
Japanese Government might have omitted this instrument from the list of 
‘treaties, conventions, exchanges of Notes or other international agreements 
which they may have with China, which they deem to be still in force and 
upon which they [may] desire to rely’ which they agreed to file at Washing- 
ton under Resolution 22 adopted by the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament.‘ We discovered, however, that Japan had filed no list at all up to 
September ist 1927. Probably they have not done so since, in which case 
there is no difference between the protocol and other Sino-Japanese treaties 
etc. in this respect. 

Yours ever, 
VicToR WELLESLEY 

t Deputy Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

2 See Volume VIII, No. 7332. 

3 Printed by John V. A. MacMurray, Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China 1894— 
1919 (New York, 1921), vol. i, pp. 554-5. This protocol was described (cf. Volume VIII, No. 
728, note 2) as being minutes pertaining to the Sino-Japanese treaty and additional agree- 
ment concluded at Peking on December 22, 1905 (printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol, xcviii, pp. 740f.), confirming the application of provisions of the Russo-Japanese peace 
treaty of Portsmouth of September 5, 1905 (printed ibid., vol. xcviii, pp. 735 f.). 

4 See Cmd. 1627 of 1922, Conference on Limitation of Armament, Washington, 1921-22 
( Treaties, Resolutions, &c.), pp. 60-61. 
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Encvosure’ 1n No. 8 
Memorandum by Mr. Orchard® 


Secret protocol attached to Chinese-fapanese treaty and additional agreement of 
December 22nd, 1905. 


In the spring of 1906, Mr. Kato, the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
confidentially handed to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo copy of a 
memorandum; summarising those conclusions of the conference between 
China and Japan, outside those laid down in the treaty and additional agree- 
ment of December 22nd, 1905, which amounted to agreements to be executed 
at some future time. The memorandum did not profess to cover the whole 
area of the discussions. 

2. This memorandum, copy of which is attached,’ consisted of sixteen 
headings or articles and the preamble or introductory paragraph runs: 

“Whereas the protocols of the Conference recently held between the 

Plenipotentiaries of Japan and China with regard to Manchuria are to 

be kept strictly secret in deference to the desire of the Chinese Govern- 

ment, only such portions of those protocols as possess the character of 

Executory Agreements are given in the following summary:—’ 


In handing the memorandum, Mr. Kato laid considerable stress on its 
confidential nature. Sir C. MacDonald, in sending home the document 
remarked: ‘. . .8 the Japanese Government must have had strong reasons 
for withholding the publication of a document which would have done 
much to disarm the hostile criticism almost universally directed against the 
Treaty and Additional Agreement. Yet the sixteen headings of the memo- 
randum contain nothing of a startling or of a particularly secret nature, 
and it is to be presumed that the objections to publication came from the 
Chinese Commissioners, who naturally wished to appear to have made the 
smallest possible concessions to their Japanese colleagues.’ 

3. As regards the memorandum as a whole, Sir C. MacDonald considered 
that ‘the value of these informal agreements depends, of course, upon the 
degree of good-will shown by China in carrying them out in future.’ As 
regards Article 3, in particular, the wording runs: 

The Chinese Government engage, for the purpose of protecting the 
interest of the South Manchurian Railway, not to construct, prior to the 
recovery by them of the said railway, any main line in the neighbourhood 
of, and parallel to, that railway, or any branch line which might be preju- 
dicial to the interest of the above-mentioned railway. 

In Sir C. MacDonald’s opinion, the importance of this article depended upon 
the construction put upon it by the parties, but it seemed possible for the 
Japanese so to interpret such an assurance as to block all railway construction 
during their tenure of the trunk line. | 


S The document is supplied from file F 6573/1391/10. 
© Of the Foreign Office Library. 7 Not here reprinted: cf. note 3 above. 
® Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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4. The effect of Article 3 of the memorandum on railway construction 
in Manchuria was manifested in 1908 in connexion with the project of Messrs. 
Pauling, a British firm, for an extension of the Imperial Railways of Northern 
China from Hsinmintun to Fakumen. The Tokyo correspondent of the 
‘Times’ had pointed out that China was explicitly pledged not to build any 
line prejudicial to the interests of the South Manchurian Railway by a clause 
of the protocol attached to the Sino-Japanese treaty of 1905 and the Foreign 
Office asked His Majesty’s Minister at Peking to ascertain whether an agree- 
ment had been executed to this effect. Sir J. Jordan replied that an engage- 
ment, as described, was, he understood, recorded in the minutes exchanged 
by the plenipotentiaries after the Conference of December 1905. The Chinese 
did not, Sir J. Jordan believed, deny it, but questioned its application to the 
country west of the Liao River. 

5. Later, Sir J. Jordan reported that the objections of the Japanese Minister 
to the proposed railway were based entirely on paragraph 3 of the protocol 
attached to the Sino-Japanese treaty of 1905 which he said was a binding 
instrument signed by the Chinese, and did not exclude the region west of 
the Liao from its scope. 

6. In a conversation in January 1908 which Sir Edward (now Viscount) 
Grey® had with the Japanese Ambassador, the latter said that in 1905, after 
the cession of the Russian rights in South Manchuria to the Japanese, he had 
obtained from the Chinese a promise that they would not make any line 
competing with the South Manchurian Railway, or any branch which would 
injure it, and the proposed Fakumen extension was the very line which 
Baron Komura had in mind when getting the promise. Lord Grey’s attitude 
was that His Majesty’s Government could not press the railway if it really 
was a competing line and had instructed His Majesty’s Minister at Peking 
accordingly.?° 

7. The question of Japan’s objection to the Fakumen extension was also 
raised in the House of Commons. In answer to a question on March 3rd, 
1908 the Secretary of State said:" 


Japan is opposing the application for the construction of a particular 
line on the ground that an agreement was arrived at in 1905 between 
China and Japan by which the former country engaged not to construct 
any main line of railway in the neighbourhood of, and parallel to, the 
South Manchurian Railway, or any branch line which might be prejudi- 
cial to that railway. The existence of this agreement Is not disputed by the 
Chinese Government. It is open to the contractors to prove, if they can 
do so, to the satisfaction of Japan, that the proposed railway would not 
prejudice the South Manchurian line and so would not violate the agree- 
ment. 


9 British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1905-16. 
10 Cf. G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War 
1898-1914 (London, 1926 f), vol. viii, p. 454. 
13 See Parl. Debs., gth ser., H. of C., vol. clxxxv, col. 527. 
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Again, on March 24th, 1908, the Secretary of State in answer to a question, 
said :12 
His Majesty’s Government are in possession of the text of the clause of 
the protocol by which Japan claims the right of vetoing the construction 
of the Hsinmintun-Fakumen Railway. It runs as follows: (here the 
Secretary of State quoted clause 3 of the attached print).”7 This was com- 
municated to His Majesty’s Government in April 1906. . . .2 We are 
informed that the protocol bears the signatures of the Chinese representa- 
tives; there can be no doubt as to its validity. 


8. In a conversation with the Japanese Ambassador on May 5th, 1908 in 
which His Excellency referred to a possible arrangement as an alternative 
to the Fakumen railway project, the Secretary of State replied that it was 
hardly for him to express an opinion about such an arrangement which 
seemed to be one rather for agreement between the Japanese and Chinese. 
The Secretary of State had already explained the position of the Japanese 
Government to Parliament in a way which he thought must have been satis- 
factory to the Japanese, and Baron Komura said that this was the case. 

g. The negotiations between the Chinese and Japanese continued, but the 
difference of view remained considerable. The Japanese Minister at Peking 
expressed a personal view that a solution might be found if Fakumen were 
made the terminus of the extension from Hsinmintun and this were con- 
nected with the South Manchurian Railway by a branch line. Even this, 
however, would not have proved acceptable to China, who insisted on the 
right to extend the line, if necessary, to Tsitsihar. 

10. As regards the Chinese attitude towards their obligations under 
Article 3 of the Protocol, the following passages from a note of May 6th, 
1908 from the Wai-wu-Pu'3 to the Japanese Minister at Peking may be 
quoted: 

“We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s 
despatch of the 22nd January, in which you declared again that, in view 
of the stipulation in the records of the Sino-Japanese Conference, the 
Japanese Government were absolutely unable to agree to the extension of 
the Imperial Railway of North China to Fakumen; that a definite engage- 
ment had been entered into at the Conference, for the protection of the 
interests of the South Manchurian Railway, not to construct a parallel 
trunk line in the neighbourhood or a branch line which would damage 
those interests; and that the Chinese authorities were responsible for the 
due observance of this engagement, and must see that it 1s not dis- 
regarded... .8 

“Your Excellency, in quoting the records of the Conference and stating 
that China is disregarding a Treaty engagement and taking action which 
is injurious to the interests of the South Manchurian Railway, is not aware _. 
that at the time this engagement was concluded by the Japanese and 


12 See ibid., vol. choxxvi, cols. 1191-2. 
13 Imperial Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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Chinese Plenipotentiaries the latter considered that the meaning of the 
word “parallel”? was too wide, and that the distance in miles should be 
definitely stated within which a parallel line could not be built. To this 
the Japanese Plenipotentiary objected that if the number of miles was fixed 
it would look to other countries as if the intention was to restrict Chinese 
railway enterprise. Then he was requested to agree that the distance 
should be stated to be such as was general in Europe and America, and he 
again objected that this was unnecessary, as there was no uniform general 
rule. Moreover, the Japanese Plenipotentiary declared that Japan would 
in no case oppose any future steps taken by China for the extension of 
communications in Manchuria. These statements were made in all sin- 
cerity and under circumstances when the relations between the two coun- 
tries were of the friendliest, and must, of course, be observed on both 
sides.’ 

11. Japan maintained her opposition to the project and had nointention 
of abandoning her position, which she considered was perfectly consistent 
and irreproachable. His Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo reported in February 
1909 that he had heard on the best authority that what Japan really feared 
was an extension of the railway from Fakumen to Tsitsihar and were she 
persuaded that no such extension were contemplated she would yield in the 
matter of the construction as far as Fakumen. The Fakumen project was, 
however, finally abandoned. 

12. It is of some interest also to note the attitude taken up by the Japanese 
Government towards the proposals of the United States Government for the 
internationalisation of railways in Manchuria. In a note of January 2ist, 
1910 to the United States Ambassador in Tokyo,'¢ the Japanese Government 
recognised that the United States proposal was entirely disinterested and had 
for its sole inspiration a desire to promote what the United States Government 
conceived to be the best interests of China, and the Japanese Government, 
‘upholding in all sincerity as they do the integrity of the Chinese Empire, 
and the principle of equal opportunity in all parts of China,’ would have 
unhesitatingly lent their undivided support to the project if convinced that 
its realisation would accomplish the result desired. The objection of the 
Japanese Government however was that the proposal contemplated an 
important departure from the terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth and the 
subsequent Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peking. There was nothing in the actual 
situation in Manchuria, so far as the Japanese Government were aware, 
which exceptionally interfered with the undisturbed enjoyment by China of 
her political rights. So far as the question of the open door was concerned, 
the principle of equal opportunity possessed in its application to Manchuria 
a more comprehensive significance than elsewhere in China, since in virtue 
of Article 7 of the Treaty of Portsmouth, the Japanese and Russian railways 
in those provinces were dedicated exclusively to commercial and industrial 
uses. 

14 Printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1910 (Washington, 
1915), pp. 251-2. 
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13. It would appear, then, that the provisions of the secret protocol which 
was attached to the Sino-Japanese treaty and additional agreement of 
December 22nd, 1905; and a summarised version of which was communi- 
cated to His Majesty’s Government in April 1906, constituted binding engage- 
ments, although their interpretation might form the subject of differences of 
opinion. It appears also to have been admitted by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the past that Article 3 of the Protocol gave Japan the right to object 
to the construction of railways in Manchuria unless they could be proved 
not to be prejudicial to the South Manchurian Railway. 

FOREIGN OFFICE, November 13th, 1931 A. F. ORCHARD 


No. 9 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 26, 1932) 
No. 594 [F 515/1/10] 
TOKYO, December 17, 1931 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 584! of the 11th December, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith copy of an interesting report? from the Acting 
British Consul at Dairen regarding the movements of the ex-Emperor of 
China. 

2. In this connection I have the honour to state that Mr. Kinney, the 
American who manages the publicity of the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany, called on me yesterday and confirmed the view, which has been 
expressed more than once from this Embassy, that no responsible Japanese 
authorities had any intention of putting forward Mr. Henry Pu Yi as a 
possible candidate for the head of the Government of the four Eastern 
Provinces. Mr. Kinney added that he believed that this gentleman was now 
at Port Arthur. 

I have, &c., 
F, O. LINDLEY 


t See No. 2, note 2. 

2 Not printed In this despatch of December 11, 1931, Mr. Dening reported, in particular: 
“There appears to be very little doubt that the ex-Emperor [Hsuan Tung, i.e. M. Pu Yi] is 
at Port Arthur. ... The “‘Manshu Nippo” of to-day’s date has an article in which it is 
stated that there is to be a conference of the Heads of the three Provinces of Mukden, Kirin 
and Heilungkiang at Mukden on December 2oth, for the purpose of establishing what is 
described as a Central Government for Manchuria and Mongolia (Manmo Chuo Seifu). 
Yuan Chin-Kai [cf. Volume VIII, No. 572, note 1] is quoted as saying that the North-eastern 
provinces should be united in one single state, while militarism must be utterly suppressed. 
The main details, he said, are already worked out, but it is not opportune to announce at 
present whether the new Government shall be Imperial or Republican. ... Something of 
the sort has already appeared in the Press before, but I have not, up to the present, seen 
any Press report which referred to the matter so definitely as about to be accomplished, nor, 
as far as I am aware, has the conference at Mukden been mentioned before.’ 
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No. 10 


Letter from Viscount Cecil! to Sir E. Drummond (Geneva) 
[Confidential |General /430/6 | 


16 SOUTH EATON PLACE, 8.w.1, December 18, 1931 
My dear Eric, 

I know you will think me a monomaniac, but I really must write again 
about the question of publicity. I cannot tell you how much harm the 
secrecy of the recent negotiations? seems to have done in this country. For the 
first time there is a real movement against the League which has extended 
to the Disarmament Conference.3 I believe Vernon Bartlett is in the depths 
of despair. Though I do not take so pessimistic a view, as he takes, still I 
recognise that, quite unjustly, as I think, the Manchurian affair has done the 
League more harm than any other single event in its history. Now, I am 
convinced that if the public had really been able to follow what was hap- 
pening, and how we have come from one point to another, the great part of 
this discontent would vanish. | 

To take one instance; it was a matter of profound surprise to a man like 
Wilson Harris’ that the League had had anything to do with the sending 
out of neutral observers, and when I described to him the resolution organis- 
ing them and all the rest of it, he was immensely impressed. Incidentally, he 
has been one of the people who has been making rather damaging attacks on 
the League. But I won’t worry you with a number of instances which I 
really could give you. 

I need not say that I am doing my best to dissipate the misunderstanding, 
but it is terribly difficult when the papers have once taken up a line, to get 
them to change it. 

This, of course, is only one side of the question, and if I could believe with 
you that secrecy matterially [sic] assists success, that of course would have to 
be considered. But I confess the evidence for that opinion even in the late 
question, which from some points of view certainly did seem to call for 
secrecy more than some others, seems very slight. Unless you struggle against 
it, the tendency of all Foreign Offices will always be in favour of secrecy, and 
most Foreign Ministers will share their views because it seems safer and, 
besides, increases their personal importance. So that a great responsibility 
rests On you in this matter. | 

Forgive me for writing so plainly, 

Yours ever, 

1 A member of the British delegation to the Council of the League of Nations. 

2 The original copy here carries an annotation: ‘Manchuria—Council meeting in Paris.’ 
Cf. Volume VIII, Chap. XII. 

3 For the Disarmament Conference, which subsequently opened at Geneva on February 2, 
1932, cf. Volume ITI, part IT. 

4 Director of the office of the League of Nations in London. 

5 A political journalist and editor of Headway, the journal of the League of Nations 


Union. 
6 Signature lacking from filed copy. 
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No. 11 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved December 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 250 Telegraphic [F 7567/1991/10] 


TOKYO, December 18, 1931, 1.40 p.m. 


Japanese Government have decided to send mixed brigade about 4,000 
strong to Manchuria. Similar number of troops will be withdrawn after they 
arrive if situation permits. 

Two battalions will also be sent to Tientsin, one of which will replace a 
battalion now there which will return to Corea. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 250, repeated to Peking.! 


t In Peking telegram No. 722 of 5 p.m. on December 19, 1931 (received in Foreign Office 
at 10.35 a.m. on December 19), Mr. A. Holman, First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Peking, 
reported receipt of the following telegram of December 16 from Mr. Bristow, H.M. Consul 
at Newchwang: ‘Five hundred additional Japanese troops arrived from Liaoyang and 
another similar number is expected. Chinese report orders to impress locally 2,000 Chinese 
for service with Japanese army.’ 


No. 12 


Mr. Garstin' (Harbin) to Sir M. Lampson (Nanking)? 
No. 18862 [F 413]1/70] 


HARBIN, December 18, 1931 

Addressed to His Majesty’s Minister at Nanking repeated to Peking No. 47 
and by post to Mukden and Dairen. 

Following from Mr. Scott.3 Begins :— 

Returned Harbin December 18th from a circular tour with Lovat Fraser 
to Hailun and thence by car via Koshan and Taianchen to Tsitsihar. 

December 13th [14th] at Hailun interviewed General Ma‘* whodescribed 
Japanese Military Mission to Hailun on December 7th and his meeting with 
Harbin Civil Administrator Chang near Harbin on December 11th, and 
stated that Japanese demanded :—military truce; proclamation of indepen- 
dence of Heilungkaing [sic] from Central government and from Chang 
Hsuehliang; Harbin civil administrator Chang to be made provincial civil 
governor with Ma as commander of military forces. Ma replied that he 
desired no further fighting but that other questions were matters for Central 
government. Nevertheless he subsequently arranged to see Chang ‘in order 
to persuade him not to be duped by Japanese’ and informed me that he has 
come to an agreement with Chang who will not proceed to Tsitsihar (I was 


1 H.M. Consul-General at Harbin. 

2 Sir M. Lampson was, however, at Shanghai (cf. No. 7). The present text and despatch- 
number are those of a repetition from Peking to the Foreign Office received on January 18, 
1932. 

3 Mr. R. H. Scott was a British Vice-Consul then on tour in Manchuria. 

¢ Chairman of the Heilungkiang Provincial Government. 
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later confidentially informed by other Chinese sources that Ma is anxious to 
retain sole power and has urged Chang not to go to Tsitsihar where he would 
have no authority and be very unpopular). Ma is showing strain of his diffi- 
cult position and struck me as not unwilling to come to an agreement with 
Japanese permitting him to return to Tsitsihar but as unable for reasons of 
face saving to return until Japanese troops evacuated. He is temporarily in 
strong position owing to funds supplied by well wishers and to present strong 
military position. 

On the way to Tsitsihar I met Ma’s chief generals. Troops number 
altogether about 15000 appear well supplied and disciplined and ready to 
resist or even attack if ordered to do so. Military, official and commercial 
circles impressed me as sincere in their opposition to Japanese; loyalty of 
generals to Ma should he come to an agreement with Japanese against the 
wishes of Nanking may be doubtful. 

Occupation of Tsitsihar has had comparatively small effect on conditions 
in the interior. District administrations are functioning as usual acknow- 
ledging the authority of Ma. General commercial conditions bad but this 
partly due to world depression. Brigandage becoming serious but only in 
regions adjacent to area occupied by Japanese which were worst affected 
by military activities and which are not protected by troops of either side. 
No Chinese troops south of Ningnien (where there is a small detachment) 
which leaves a gap of 40 miles between them and Japanese who have no 
ports [posts] north of Tsitsihar. Both sides exaggerate extent of brigandage 
and allege support of opponents but I consider situation natural result of 
circumstances. T.. .6-Koshan railway not yet functioning pending agree- 
ment on repair to bridge 20 miles north of T... .6 

Situation at T. . .6 unchanged since my telegram No. 397 of December 


S In a telegram from Tsitsihar of noon on December 19, 1931 (transmitted to the Foreign 
Office in Mr. Holman’s Peking telegram No. 726 of 7.25 p.m. on December 20: received at 
2.45 p.m. on December 20), Major Lovat Fraser reported, in particular: ‘General Ma’s 
military and civil officials, and commercial Chinese all state they will fight to save Man- 
churia if the League fails.’ 

6 Thus in original. This word read ‘Tsitsihar’ in the confirmatory copy received in the 
Foreign Office on February 15, 1932. 

7 Not printed. A copy of this telegram was received in the Foreign Office on January 2, 
1932. It stated in particular: 

‘Returned December 5th from Tsitsihar and Nonni River Bridge. 

‘Local situation still unsettled. Organisation of new Provincial Government not yet com- 
pleted ; brigandage becoming serious near Tsitsihar; Japanese authorities anxious regarding 
military situation. 

‘Japanese Consul and Commander both declared to me that they were not concerned 
with the question of local or Provincial Civil Administration and that the sole object of 
Japanese troops is protection of Tauange railway. I learned however on December grd from 
reliable Chinese sources that former Chinese officials and prominent local residents (espe- 
cially Manchus) in Tsitsihar had been directed by Japanese Military Authorities to send 
delegation to Harbin to welcome Civil Administrator Chang as new Provincial Governor 
and on December 4th I saw delegation on the way to Harbin accompanied by Japanese 
gendarmes and interpreter. .. . 

‘Tsitsihar town quiet; shops open but business poor; Banks still shut; general feeling of 
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5th. Delegation to Harbin so far failed to arrange new group.’ Japanese 
still anxious and are keeping six aeroplanes at T. . .° for reconnaissances. 
They have made no attempt to advance north though they may try to repair 
damaged railway bridge. Aeroplanes have bombed Lintien 50 miles east 
where there is a Chinese regiment. Japanese commander informed me that 
he is apprehensive of attack and that Japanese authorities hoped for early 
settlement of question of provincial government whereupon troops will be 
withdrawn to the south. 

I was informed by Commissariat for Foreign Affairs here that negotiations 
for evacuation of Japanese and return of M. . .2 are now proceeding in Har- 
bin and that the first step may be arrangement for M. . .° to undertake 
brigandage suppression which the Japanese cannot accomplish owing to the 
small forces and intense cold. 

My1i impression is that no serious military activities are probable or possible 
during the winter but that developments depend to some extent on events 
in the South. Ends. 
nervousness; conditions of country districts becoming worse as export of harvest difficult on 


account of unsettled political and financial conditions, disruption of road and rail com- 
munications, and increase of brigandage. 

‘Visit of Tokyo Military Attachés [cf. No. 2] disappointed Chinese circles which failed to 
understand the purpose of the trip and why Attachés were given only Japanese point of 
view.’ 

8 This word read ‘government’ in the confirmatory copy. 

® Thus in original. This word read ‘Ma’ in the confirmatory copy. 


No. 13 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 19, 9.30 a.m.) 
| No. 723 Telegraphic [F 7595/1391/10] 


Following from Mukden. PEKING, December 19, 1931, 12.25 p.m. 


Addressed to Peking telegram No. 65 repeated to His Majesty’s Minister 
Shanghai and by post to Newchwang and Dairen. 

According to persistent local rumour supported by paragraph in Man- 
churia Daily News of evening of December 16th new provincial government 
1s about to issue orders for suppression of ‘brigandage’ in Chinchow area. 


No. 14 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 19, 6 p.m.) 
No. 724 Telegraphic: by wireless (F 7599/1391/10] 
PEKING, December 19, 1931 


Following sent to His Majesty’s Minister No. 241 December 17th. 

Begins. 

Brigadier Tientsin reports as follows: 

It is considered probable that, if Chinese forces are compelled to evacuate 
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Chinchow area, they will retire to Jehol instead of along the Peking—-Mukden 

Railway in order to avoid collision with Japanese troops at Shanhaikuang. 
Chinese reports state that Japanese plans are now to converge on Chinchow 

from Yingkow and Tungliao and to blockade Peking-Mukden Railway at 

Shanhaikuan in order to avoid any interference with British interests in 

Peking—Mukden Railway. This would compel withdrawal to Jehol. 
Repeated nowhere. 


No. 15 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 20, 9 a.m.) 
No. 725 Telegraphic [F 7600/19391/10] 


PEKING, December 20, 1931, [1.5 a.m. 

Brigadier, Tientsin reports noon December 19th as follows:— 

According to Japanese headquarters at Tientsin about two infantry 
battalions have been ordered to proceed to Tientsin as reinforcements in 
case of trouble should Chinese evacuate Chinchow. They say that when 
these reinforcements arrive the three companies which arrived at Tientsin 
on December ist will return to Korea. 

Japanese headquarters further state that their troops are already west of 
Hsinmin and are considering a general advance on Chinchow in order to 
expel Chang’s troops if they have not been evacuated by the end of December. 


Addressed to Foreign Office: repeated to Mission,' Tokyo and Com- 
mander-in-Chief.? 


1 i.e. the Sub-Legation at Nanking, in the charge of Mr. Ingram, Counsellor in H.M. 
Legation at Peking. 
2 Admiral Sir H. Kelly, Commander-in-Chief, China Station. 


No. 16 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 20, 3 p.m.) 
No. 727 Telegraphic [F 7602/1991/10] 


PEKING, December 20, 1931, 8.30 p.m. 

Following from Military Attaché and Major Lovat Fraser at Mukden 
December 1gth, 10 p.m. 

General Honjo interviewed to-day led us to believe that at present time 
an attack on Chinchow was not contemplated. He was certain that all bandit 
troubles along South Manchurian Railway were instigated by Provincial 
Government at Chinchow and latter must be forced to go if peaceful methods 
failed. 

Though not committing himself he gave us to understand that Chang 
Hsueh-liang would soon receive from Tokyo a time limit to withdraw inside 
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the Wall. He hoped it would be possible to warn in sufficient time neutral 
observers at Chinchow but suggested they might have a long vigil.' 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 727; repeated to Mission, Tokyo and 
Commander-in-Chief. 


1 With reference to this telegram, and following upon representations from Lord Cecil 
and from Sir E. Drummond who was then visiting London, the following telegram to Sir F. 
Lindley was drafted on December 21 : ‘Attacks on Chinchow, when our and other observers 
have reported that the Chinese troops there have no intention of advancing, will almost 
certainly compel China to ask for further immediate meeting of Council of League at which 
Japanese action could not but be open to strong criticism in view of pledges recently taken 
before the Council not to aggravate the situation. We sincerely trust that the Japanese 
Government will do everything possible to avoid the suggested offensive. You should com- 
municate with Jap** Government accordingly if and when your French colleague acts 
similarly. Repeated to Paris.’ A draft telegram to Lord Tyrrell, H.M. Ambassador at 
Paris, instructed him to suggest that the French Government should send similar instruc- 
tions. In the draft telegram to Tokyo Sir J. Simon deleted the words, ‘if and when your 
French colleague acts similarly’ and substituted the following sentence: ‘Joint representation 
with your French colleague would be best but essential that Japanese should be made aware 
of reaction on world opinion.’ On the same day of December 21 Sir V. Wellesley minuted 
to Sir J. Simon that he very much hoped that the original wording of the draft might stand. 
Sir V. Wellesley referred in particular to the episode regarding instructions to ambassadors 
in Tokyo which had occurred in September 1931 (cf. No. 21) and observed: “The Japanese 
have ever since regarded us as the ringleader of the anti-Japanese crusade and Japanese 
public opinion has been extremely bitter against us.’ Next day Sir J. Simon agreed to Sir 
V. Wellesley’s proposal but asked ‘to see the form of telegram actually sent’. This draft 
telegram was not, however, sent in view of the representations from the French Government 
recorded in No. 19. 


No. 17 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 21, 9 a.m.) 
No. 252 Telegraphic (F 7766/1391/r10] 


Confidential TOKYO, December 21, 1931, 12.10 p.m. 


My telegram No. 247.! 

United States Ambassador informed Japanese government a week ago on 
instructions from Washington that any offensive against Chinchow would 
create a most unfortunate impression in America. Two days later assistant 
military attaché made the same statement to officer of the general staff and 
left with him written memorandum to that effect. He was informed that 
attack might nevertheless be unavoidable.? 

He believes that Japanese government are still hoping to get the Chinese 
out of Chinchow without fighting but that they will attack on some pretext 
if they fail. I have made no representations because I feel that if Japanese 
government are ready to ignore American protest they will pay no attention 
to mine. 

Appointment of His Imperial Highness Prince Kanin as chief of general 


1 No. 3. 
2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1931, vol. iii, pp. 681 and 688. 
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staff will make army less easy to control than before. Last appointment of 
Imperial Prince was Prince Arisagawa during the China-Japan war.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 252, repeated to Peking. 

3 1894-5. 

4 Lord Cecil wrote the following undated minute for Sir J. Simon on this telegram: ‘May 
I submit that the attitude of Sir F. Lindley right through this dispute has been quite 
inadequate? He tells you that he cannot hope to succeed if the U.S. fail or add to the weight 
of their protest! What an attitude for a British representative! Can nothing be done to 
spur him into some sort of activity? R. C.’ See, further, No. 21. 


No. 18 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received December 22, 12.20 p.m.) 
No. 732 Telegraphic [F 7674/1391/10] 
PEKING, December 22, 1931, 6.10 p.m. 


Following from Military Attaché Chinchow midday December aist. 
Begins: 

Japanese headquarters at Mukden appreciated general situation some- 
what as follows: 

Chinchow area, including cavalry brigade at Tungliao they estimate 
35,000 Chinese regular troops. Following places are threatened by three 
important bandits plus Chenchiatun Tungliao railway zone some 3,000— 
4,000; Changtu 7,000, Haicheng Yingkow area 8,000; and Hsinmin—Tahu- 
shan area 7,000—8,000 latter band being countenanced if not supplied from 
Chinchow. A plan has been drawn up to deal with this fourth large group 
but unless Chinchow liquidation is not [sic] settled peacefully complications 
will ensue involving attack on latter place.'' (Ends). 

Local staff report Japanese activity against bandits east of Tienchuangtai-— 
Kou-yin? railway due to death of two Japanese soldiers but lacks confirma- 
tion. “Cutting out’ operations by Japanese are indicated towards Kou.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 732; repeated to Tokyo Commander-in- 
Chief Mission and Brigadier Tientsin. 


1! Mr. Holman’s Peking telegram No. 730 of 11.47 a.m. on December 22, 1931, to the 
Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on December 22) had transmitted the following report 
of noon on December 20 from the British Military Attaché then at Chinchow: ‘As yet no 
signs of Chinese troop withdrawal from this area and all quiet.’ 

2 This reference (cf. also Nos. 28, 32, and 44) may have been to Koupangtze. 


No. 19 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 177 Telegraphic (F 7682]1391/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 22, 1931, 7.30 p.m. 


The French Ambassador has informed me that your French colleague has 
been instructed to point out to the Japanese government that an attack upon 
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Chinchow would seriously prejudice the work of conciliation undertaken by 
the Council of the League. The French government consider that after the 
passing of the resolution of roth December and on the eve of the nomination 
of the Commission of Enquiry it is indispensable that the Japanese govern- 
ment should avoid any precipitate action, should weigh its responsibilities, 
and should justify the confidence placed in it by the Council. 

Monsieur de Martel has been instructed to consult you and your American 
colleague on this matter, and the French government have expressed the hope 
that similar action may be taken by you, and by your American colleague. 

Please consult with your French colleague in this connexion, and make 
representations to the Japanese Government similar to those made by M. de 
Martel. 

Repeated to Paris No. 34 Saving. 


No. 20 


Mr, Eastes (Mukden) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)! 
No. 125 [F 115/1/10] 


MUKDEN, December 22, 1931 
Sir, 

In paragraph 3 of my despatch No. 123? of December 17th, 1931, I had 
the honour to report that the newly re-installed Civil Governor of the 
Province of Fengtien proposed to call on me on the following afternoon. 

2. Shortly after two o’clock on December 18th two motor-cars drove up 
to my official residence; the first contained Governor Tsang Shih-i and a 
Japanese in civilian dress; in the second was Mr. Yu Tso-lien, formerly Head 
of the European and American Department of the Bureau for Foreign 
Affairs, who was likewise accompanied by a Japanese civilian. The Governor 
and Mr. Yu were shewn into the drawing-room; the two Japanese, neither of 
whom were known to me, remained waiting in the hall. 

3. The Governor was looking very emaciated since I had last seen him 
over three months previously and was in a state of pitiable nervousness. I 
did my best to put him at his ease by cordial enquiries after his health, and 
he managed to express his gratification at renewing acquaintance with an 
‘old friend’. But any further conversation he cut short by pleading that he 
had a lengthy round of official calls to pay, and must therefore beg to be 


1 A copy of this despatch was sent to the Foreign Office under Mukden formal covering 
despatch No. 49 of even date (received on January 6, 1932). 

2 See No. 7, note 4. In this despatch Mr. Eastes had further reported ‘the inauguration 
on December 15th of the new Government of the Province of Fengtien, under the Chair- 
manship of Tsang Shih-i, who held the corresponding position prior to September 19th. of 
this year. ... Since that date Tsang, who was one of the few Chinese officials of any pro- 
minence who failed to escape from Mukden at the commencement of the Japanese occupa- 
tion, has been kept at his residence under close surveillance until, apparently, he has been 
induced to resume the Governorship in open opposition to the former régime, which still 
continues to function, at least nominally, at Chinhsien.’ 
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excused. The interview cannot have occupied more than four minutes 
altogether. 

4. My Japanese Colleague, who was dining with me on the evening of the 
next day, December 19th, told me that the Governor’s call on him had lasted 
some twenty minutes; the French Consul, who was also at my party, said 
that the visit paid to him had been as brief as the call on me. I also compared 
notes with my American and German Colleagues, the former of whom 
described the Governor’s visit as ‘a pitiful example of force majeure’. 

5. On the morning of December rgth I received a printed invitation to 
attend a reception at the Office of the Provincial Government on the morning 
of Monday, December 2ist, for the purpose of tendering congratulations to 
the new Governor. My American, French and German Colleagues and I 
agreed that it was out of the question for any of us to attend. 

6. On the afternoon of Sunday, December 20th, my Colleagues and 
I received official communications, translation of which; I have the honour 
to enclose herewith, notifying Governor Tsang’s assumption of office on 
December 16th. 

7. The official reception on the morning of Monday, December 21st was 
attended by Mr. Poletti (Italian), the Commissioner here of the Chinese 
Postal Administration, who had been authorised by the Co-Director-General 
to exercise his discretion in the matter of maintaining cordial relations with 
the de facto authorities here. On his way back from the reception, Mr. Poletti 
very kindly called in and gave me a first-hand account of the proceedings. 
He estimated the total number of persons present at over five hundred, of 
whom very nearly half were Japanese, while the only two other non- 
Orientals whom he had seen were the Consul-General for the U.S.S.R. 
and one member of the staff of the local Commercial office of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. The Governor, he said, had carried himself fairly well at 
what must have been a trying ordeal, and had made a speech condemning 
the former ‘corrupt Government’, and announcing his intention of carrying 
out the ‘will of the people’ by discharging faithfully the duties of his office. 
The Governor has [sic] followed by Lieutenant-General Honjo, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Kuantung Army, who expressed the hopes of the 
Japanese for a better order of things in Manchuria, now that a suitable 
Chinese head of the government had been found. The next speaker was the 
Japanese Consul-General, who recapitulated the events of the past three 
months, and likewise voiced hopes for the future. Other speakers were Dr. 
Chao Hsin-po, the present ‘Mayor’ of Mukden, whose office has now been 
promoted from a Kung So to a Kung shu, a distinction which, though readily 
appreciable in Chinese, I find it hard to render in English; and Yui Ch’ung- 
han, whom Mr. Poletti thinks likely to play a leading rél/e in the new 
government. 

8. The speeches were followed by an elaborate banquet, at which Governor 
Tsang was more at his ease, making a round of the tables and toasting the 
guests. Proceedings terminated, as usual, with a number of flash-light photo- 

3 Not printed. 
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graphs, taken by Japanese and Chinese operators. Foreign newspaper corre- 
spondents were unexpectedly conspicuous by their entire absence. Mr. 
Poletti aptly summed up the proceedings as theatrical, but none the less 
impressive. Realising as he does fully the rashness of prophecy in China, he 
is yet disposed to see grounds for hope that the new Provincial Government 
may usher in a new era of peace and prosperity for the people of South 
Manchuria. 

g. I have arranged to return this afternoon the call of Governor Tsang, 
but I anticipate that I shall have little, if any, opportunity for a frank 
exchange of views on the present situation. 

10. I am forwarding copies of this despatch to the Foreign Office, to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo, to the Diplomatic Mission at Nanking, and 
to His Majesty’s Consular Officers at Harbin, Newchwang and Dairen. 


I have, &c., 
A. E. EAsteEs 
No. 21 
Memorandum by Sir V. Wellesley 
LF 7766/1391 /10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 22, 1931 
In considering Sir F. Lindley’s activities throughout the Sino-Japanese 
dispute! it should be borne in mind that his permanent and paramount func- 
tion is to execute the policy, and to promote the interests, of His Majesty’s 
Government in the Far East. A major postulate of that policy and of the 
safeguarding of those interests is the maintenance of really cordial relations 
with Japan, for in the absence of such relations our Far Eastern policy would 
necessarily fail. Sir F. Lindley’s incidental and secondary function during 
the period under review has been to spare no endeavour, consistently with the 
exercise of his primary duty, in order to assist the League Council to secure a 
satisfactory solution of the Manchurian imbroglio. It tsa secondary function, 
for His Majesty’s Government’s interest in the territorial status of Manchuria 
is infinitely less than their interest in maintaining cordial relations with 
Japan; and Sir Francis is first and foremost His Majesty’s Ambassador. 
One of the distinctive features of the Sino-Japanese dispute has been that 
Japan has been regarded in some quarters as ‘flouting’, ‘defying’ or ‘challeng- 
ing’ the League. It is obvious, therefore, that Sir F. Lindley had no easy task 
in reconciling the evident contradictions of his two functions. His task was 
made much more difficult by the unfortunate misunderstanding which arose 
between the British and French delegations at Geneva at the September 
session of the Council.? As the result of that misunderstanding, the French 
Government were represented to us as taking a line, in making strong and 


1 This memorandum was written with reference to the minute by Lord Cecil in note 4 
to No. 17. 
2 See Volume VIII, Nos. 563 and 605. 
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unpalatable representations to the Japanese Government, and we loyally 
followed it, only to discover afterwards that the French Government had not, 
in fact, consented to jeopardize their relations with Japan by such strong 
representations in favour of what may be called the League thesis. His 
Majesty’s Government, thus isolated, reaped the full odium which the 
Japanese people, roused to a high pitch of excitement, would otherwise have 
distributed among European nations generally, or at least divided between 
us and the French, and Sir F. Lindley’s own position became painfully diffi- 
cult. He was obliged to report on October 28th that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were considered in Tokyo to be the chief opponents of Japan;3 and on 
October 31st that everything His Majesty’s Government did was liable 
to arouse suspicion and excite resistance;+ and we were obliged to concur. 
I would add that it was only with the greatest difficulty that I myself suc- 
ceeded in soothing the feelings of the Japanese Ambassador here and in 
persuading him that British friendship for Japan remained unchanged. 

No blame for this unfortunate state of affairs can be attached to Sir F. 
Lindley, but on him fell the duty of remedying it, and especially of restoring 
as far as he might the good relations between his country and Japan which 
had suffered unprecedented damage in a few brief weeks. I should like to 
illustrate by brief quotations from Sir F. Lindley’s own despatches the extent 
of the damage, and how he strove to repair it. 

On October goth Sir F. Lindley reported ‘that the greatest danger to a 
reasonable settlement (of the Manchurian dispute) has, in the opinion of this 
Embassy, and I may add of all those foreigners and moderate Japanese 
whom I know, been from the start that there should be any show of pressure 
exercised on Japan.’ Referring to the meeting of the League Council ending 
on October 24th, he reported that ‘it was to be expected that the result of 
the League meeting would be badly received by the press, nor were we 
disappointed. The bitterest attacks were reserved for Great Britain and her 
delegates, who were held responsible for the anti-Japanese nature of the 
League resolutions.’5 On November 13th he reported that the Americans 
were being held up in the Japanese press ‘as the only people who really 
understood the Manchurian dispute, and were anxious to find a settlement in 
conformity with the dignity of the Japanese nation,’ adding that ‘owing to 
the general anti-British attitude I thought it as well to keep entirely in the 
background (during the first fortnight of November). It was clear that my 
efforts to persuade Baron Shidehara to take a more conciliatory line had 
effected no good in the past and would certainly serve no useful purpose at 
the moment’.® As this press campaign grew more virulent as time passed, 
uneasiness was expressed by British residents in Japan, that their position 
would become one of great difficulty. 

In these circumstances Sir F..-Lindley was authorised”? to inform the 
Japanese Government that there was no truth in the suggestion that Great 
Britain was trying to profit from the Manchurian situation, and he took the 


3 Volume VIII, No. 686. 4 Ibid., No. 695. 5 Ibid., No. 693. 
6 Ibid., No. 731. 7 Ibid., No. 698, note 1. 
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opportunity to explain once again that the attitude of the British delegates at 
Geneva was in no way due to anti-Japanese feeling. He further took steps 
to get into touch with representatives of the Japanese press, whom he invited 
to the Embassy and to whom he explained British policy in this matter. The 
result of his statement to the Japanese Government and of his interview with 
Japanese journalists ‘was to produce a marked diminution of anti-British 
fulminations and it was considered to have had very good effects’ .® 

This latter development was most satisfactory. I consider that we have, in 
a large measure, Sir F. Lindley’s own tact in his relations with the Japanese 
Government and his skilful handling of the Japanese press to thank for this 
partial restoration of friendly relations with the Japanese people, to which, 
from the standpoint of our Far Eastern policy, it is impossible to attach too 
great importance. 

The Japanese Government which was in office at the outset of the Sino- 
Japanese dispute has resigned, and has been followed by a much more mili- 
taristic administration, which is likely to follow a more determined policy 
in China; and there can be no doubt that, in doing so, it will have the un- 
divided support of the Japanese people. It is in these circumstances that we 
are asked to condemn Sir F. Lindley, for inactivity in pressing the Japanese 
Govt. To do this-would in my opinion be to commit an act of injustice. It 
seems to me that so far from meriting such treatment, Sir F. Lindley has 
deserved well of his country for his conduct in the dispute.? 

V. W. 


23/12/31 


8 Cf. ibid., No. 724. (The quotation should probably have ended after ‘fulminations’.) 

9 Sir John Simon minuted on this memorandum as follows: ‘No one proposes that we 
should pick a quarrel with Japan, & Sir F. Lindley has of course shown great diplomatic 
discretion. I confess that I should have been glad if we had made a representation about 
Chinchow rather earlier & more firmly but that is not our Ambassador’s fault as the instruc- 
tions I had in mind were not sent. Ultimately we merely said ditto to the French (No. 257 R. 
[No. 22]). The important question now is as to the outcome. Supposing Chinchow is 
attacked & taken & the League Com® arrives to find a Japanese Protectorate de facto in 
Manchuria? If this is what is in store, we may expect (1) trouble at the League Council in 
January (2) challenge in the H[ouse] of C[ommons] and a demand to know what repre- 
sentations we made to stop it. I quite agree that good relations with Japan are of the first 
order of requisites, & must be safeguarded: but we must, consistently with this, play our 
part as a member of the League, and use such influence as we have. J. S. Dec. 25.’ 


No. 22 
Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 23, 9 a.m.) 
No. 257 Telegraphic [F 7687/1991/10] 


TOKYO, December 23, 1931, 5.13 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 177.! 
French Ambassador and I made representations to-day. 


1 No. 19. 
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No. 23 


Letter from Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Stmon' 
Unnumbered [Confidential |General] 349/1 | 


My dear Sir John Simon, TOKYO, December 23, 1931 

Although I have only had the pleasure of meeting you once, on an occa- 
sion which you have no doubt forgotten, I feel that we have some bond of 
union in that you must have appeared, probably several times, before my 
father? sitting either in the House of Lords or on the Judicial Committee. In 
any case I should like to explain to you, as shortly as I can, the considerations 
which have caused me to take the view I have done of this Manchurian 
complication. 

In the first place, it must always be borne in mind that Manchuria repre- 
sents something sacred to the mind of the Japanese nation. There is nothing 
surprising in this when one reflects on the tremendous risks taken by Japan 
when she went to war with Russia over Manchuria in 1904 at a time when 
almost every foreign country, except Great Britain, believed firmly that 
Russia would be the victor. Anyhow, rightly or wrongly, Japanese interests 
and rights in Manchuria are considered by everyone as vital to the future of 
Japan. 

In these circumstances it was clear to me, as soon as the Manchurian 
incident broke out in the middle of September and popular passions were 
inevitably roused, that Japan would not tolerate intervention from any 
quarter between herself and the Chinese in the settlement of the dispute. It 
may be objected here that Japan, as a member of the League of Nations, was 
bound to accept mediation from the League. The answer to this is, firstly, 
that Japan, so far from suffering from the Great War, profited from it, and 
consequently is entirely free from the post-war spirit which imbues the coun- 
tries which suffered from the war. The second point is that it is quite doubt- 
ful whether even those countries would, if it came to the point, accept the 
intervention of the League in a matter on which they felt so strongly as do 
the Japanese about Manchuria. 

In any case, it was certain that Japan would not accept intervention; and 
I was therefore more concerned with preventing the League from suffering 
a most serious loss of prestige than I was with the rights and wrongs of the 
case. Even here there was much to be said in favour of Japan, who had 
honestly followed a policy of conciliation towards China for two years with 
the only result of seeing Chinese hostility grow and anti-Japanese propaganda, 
both in Manchuria and in China proper, increased and intensified. 

There was another consideration which weighed with me. As you know, 
it has been the practice of British governments to encourage popular move- 
ments with expressions of sympathy and then, when it came to the point, to 
fail to give them real support. We saw the result when Denmark lost two 

1 The date of receipt is not recorded. 

2 Lord Lindley, Master of the Rolls, 1897-1900, and a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, 
1900-5. 
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provinces in the Sixties,3 and when the whole Armenian nation and all the 
Greeks of Asia Minor were completely wiped out later,4—a process which 
also entailed the total loss of our prestige in the Levant. I did not wish this 
sort of thing to happen as regards the Chinese who, if not assured of the sup- 
port of the League of Nations, would, I felt certain, be obliged to enter into 
negotiations with the Japanese. 

Such being the circumstances, I was anxious that the League should act 
on the lines that, while the Chinese had only themselves to thank for what had 
happened and had better make terms with Japan as soon as possible, the 
League could not approve altogether of Japanese methods and would do 
what they could to hasten the evacuation of Manchuria. 

Instead of this, the League produced their abortive Resolution of October 
24th’ which was hailed with acclamations by the Chinese but which at once 
put the League in a dilemma of having to cho[o]se between a complete climb 
down or the enforcement of sanctions. This was exactly what I had wished 
to avoid; for I was sure, and I still feel sure, although I have never had any 
hint one way or another from the Foreign Office,® that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not resort to sanctions when they came to consider the probable 
consequence of their doing so. Still less, in my opinion, would the American 
Congress agree to sanctions and, without American co-operation, sanctions 
would probably have failed to produce any effect on Japan. Finally, the 
League of Nations itself ought not to desire sanctions; for it could hardly add 
to the prestige of the League if the only result of their mediation was to con- 
vert what was after all a local incident, not differing greatly from several 
others which have arisen in China during the last ten years, into a world 
disturbance in which the total destruction of British interests in Japan would 
have been a mere incident. 

The Resolution of December roth shows that the Council has at last 
realised the position, and I very much hope that the Chinese will also realise 
that, until they enter into direct negotiations with the Japanese, they will 
have no peace or quiet. 

We are now awaiting the appointment of this Commission, of the utility 
of which I confess I am extremely sceptical. If the Commission ended by 
the principal Powers taking hold of China proper ‘and insisting on proper 
administration being installed in all the principal parts from which it could 
spread over the adjacent country, some good might come of it. But if it 1s 
merely to report on what has happened and is happening in Manchuria it 
seems to me that it may well make a settlement more difficult. Presumably 
it will report either in an anti-Japanese sense, which would place the League 
in a disagreeable position; or in an anti-Chinese sense, which would infuriate 
the Chinese and encourage the Japanese to go even further than they other- 


3 The reference was to the Danish recognition of the loss of Schleswig-Holstein after the 
failure of the Conference of London in 1864. 

4 The references were to the Armenian massacres under the Ottoman Empire, and to the 
expulsion of Greek populations from Asia Minor after the First World War. 

Ss Cf. Volume VIII, No. 681. 6 Cf., however, ibid., No. 717. 
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wise would; or in an anodyne sense, in which case the Commission might just 
as well stay at home. I know, of course, these Commissions are often neces- 
sary although their unutility is clearly foreseen from the start. I presume 
that this is a case in point. Anyhow, if they come out, we will do our best to 
entertain them. 

Hoping you will have had a Merry Xmas before this letter reaches you, 

I remain yours sincerely 
F, O. LinDLEY 


No. 24 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Stmon (Received January 27, 1932) 
No. 601 [F 529/185/23] 


Sir, TOKYO, December 23, 1931 

In my despatch No. 566! of the 5th instant I had the honour to transmit a 
summary of the preliminary official figures of the Japanese census of 1930, 
which shewed that the estimated population of Japan proper on October rst 
of this year was sixty-five million odd—an increase of close on one million 
in twelve months. These figures disclose a state of affairs which demands the 
most serious attention. 

2. The islands containing this population have a superfic[iJes of 145,000 
square miles—an area not greatly in excess of that of the British Isles. 
Although the Northern Island of Hokkaido is still capable of further settle- 
ment, it may be said of the country as a whole that it is exploited to the limit 
of its natural resources which are altogether insufficient to support the present 
population. This support has, nevertheless, been accomplished up to now by 
the development of a great export industry and the intensive cultivation of 
the soil by a community inured to the hardest toil and content with the 
lowest standard of life. 

3. The principal object of every country at the present time is, in the 
economic sphere, to shut out the products and the persons of all other coun- 
tries; and in the political sphere, the League of Nations and its doctrines ban 
any involuntary change of existing frontiers or any interference with the 
Sovereign rights of a country, however intolerable a nuisance that country 
may make itself to its neighbours. 

4. The indisputable facts set out in the three preceding paragraphs show 
that Japan resembles to-day nothing so much as a high-power steam-engine, 
in which a gang of unusually efficient stokers are busy shovelling coal under 
the boilers whilst the onlookers are doing their utmost to block every orifice 
by which steam can escape. Should they succeed, as they have every appear- 
ance of doing, it requires no prophet to foresee what will occur. The only 
doubtful points are the exact time when the explosion will take place, the 
amount of damage it will cause and the parties who will be the sufferers. 

I have, &c., 


F. O. LinDLEY 
' Not printed. 
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No. 25 


Sir M. Lampson! (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 24, 9 a.m.) 
No. 735 Telegraphic [F 7705/1391/r10] 
PEKING, December 24, 1931, 1.25 p.m. 


Following received from Newchwang No. 12 of December 22nd :— 

Begins :— 

Addressed to Peking No. 12: repeated by post to Nanking, Mukden, 
Harbin and Dairen. | 

South Manchurian Railway official informs me that one battalion of 
Japanese infantry with auxiliary arms left here at 7 a.m. for Tienchuangtai 
where they will cross the Liao at 11 a.m. to encounter Chinese forces.” 


1 Sir M. Lampson had arrived in Peking on December 22, 1931. 
2 For further military reports from H.M. Consul at Newchwang at this period, cf. League 
of Nations Official Journal, February 1932, p. 288, § 2. 


No. 26 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Str F. Stmon (Received January 26, 1932) 
No. 606 [F 519/r1/r0] 
TOKYO, December 24, 1931 
Sir, 

Since my despatches Nos. 584' Confidential, and 588? of the 11th and 12th 
instant respectively were written, the attention of the Japanese public has 
been divided between the change of Government and the proceedings in the 
vicinity of Chinchow. 

2. As regards the first subject, which is dealt with more fully in another 
despatch,3 it will not have been forgotten that the Seiyukai, who are now 
again installed in office, have always been the champions of what is euphe- 
mistically called here a ‘positive’ policy in China. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that they had only been in office a few days when it was announced that 
a mixed brigade, about 4,000 strong, would be sent at once to Manchuria. 
This brigade was to relieve, but only if the local situation permitted, the 
original brigade sent from Korea, which still appears to be in Manchuria 
although another relieving brigade was despatched from here some weeks 
' ago. This move must bring the Japanese troops in Manchuria up to more 
than 20,000 without counting any local reservists which may have been called 
out. At the same time two fresh battalions were sent to Tientsin—one of 
which was positively stated to be destined to relieve a battalion already there. 

3. I was inclined to think at first that the appointment of His Imperial 
Highness Prince Kanin to the post of Chief of the General Staff was another 
instance of the ‘positive’ spirit. This does not now appear to have been the 
case. It has long been known that there was an influential section of the 


t See No. 2, note 2. 2 No. 2. 3 Not printed. 
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Army bitterly hostile to General Kanaya for a number of personal reasons, 
the most important of which was the fact that he had consented to cuts in 
the pay of officers. This faction were determined to get him out but had no 
candidate of their own whom they could make the rest of the Army accept. 
Prince Kanin, to whom no-one could openly object, was therefore chosen. 
Nor was the choice an unsuitable one; for His Imperial Highness, after going 
through the whole military curriculum at St. Cyr, commanded a brigade (or 
a division, I am not sure which) not without some distinction at the battle of 
Mukden in the Russo-Japanese war. Just as Prince Chichibu is the English 
Imperial Prince, so Prince Kanin is the French; and my French colleague 
tells me that he considers him the most capable of the Imperial family and 
unlikely to lend his name to any military adventure. This view is shared by 
Japanese of the old school; and, if it is correct, the appointment is a fortunate 
one since the Prince can wield a degree of authority over the Army far greater 
than any ordinary Chief of the General Staff. 

4. Although there has been no move up to date against Chinchow, we 
have witnessed all the manifestations, intensified since the fall of Baron 
Shidehara,* which usually herald a Japanese offensive in Manchuria. Thus 
the bandits are reported not merely to be present in fabulous numbers but 
directed and victualled by the Chinchow Government, which seems also to 
have at its disposal an unlimited number of what are quaintly termed ‘plain 
clothes men’. We are asked to believe that these elements, stiffened by a 
backing of Chinese regulars, are converging on Mukden with the object of 
annihilating the Japanese forces there. Japanese aeroplanes, which seem to 
have been unusually busy during the last fortnight, were reported more than 
once as starting off prepared for a desperate engagement with the squadrons 
of the Young Marshal. Of actual encounters in the air details are lacking; 
and, in the circumstances described above, it is not surprising that the 
Japanese resent the presence at Chinchow of the neutral observers from 
Peking. A note by Colonel Simson on this subject is enclosed.5 

5- It must not be supposed that the Embassies have been idle during these 
proceedings. On December 13th the American Ambassador received 
instructions from Washington to inform the Japanese Government that any 
attack on the Chinese would create a deplorable impression on American 
public opinion. The Government fell the day this message arrived and Mr. 

4 Minister for Foreign Affairs in the former administration of Baron Wakatsuki. 

5 Not printed. In this note of December 19, 1931, Colonel Simson stated in particular: 
‘I found a tendency among the observers at Chinchow to treat all Japanese reports as 
tainted. ... I thought the attitude of the observers at Chinchow was extreme. They claim 
that Chinese troops always stay close to railways and that therefore there is no need to go 
far from railways to look for them, which means that they contend that there are no Chinese 
troops at places which they had not visited. They also contend that the Japanese statements 
regarding bandits are purposely exaggerated, and the French Military Attaché, Peking, 
gave it as his opinion that the Japanese employ Chinese irregulars to stir up trouble... . 
I feel certain that the prolonged pressure of a large party of observers at Chinchow from the 
Legation[s] in Peking living together in the Communications University, which is also the 
Headquarters of the local Chinese Commander, is regarded with keen resentment by 
Japanese Army Headquarters, Mukden.’ 
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Forbes delivered it to the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs on the following 
day. Two days later we were all received by Mr. Inukai, the new Prime 
Minister and Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Forbes took the 
opportunity of asking whether he had received his message. He learned that 
he had. The next day the Assistant Military Attaché to the American 
Embassy was at the General Staff and, in reply to a question by a Staff officer, 
replied that he supposed the United States would remain neutral in the event 
of an attack on Chinchow. On reporting this to his Ambassador, Major 
Cranford was told to go back to the General Staff and repeat the language 
already used by Mr. Forbes to Mr. Nagai. The Japanese Staff officer asked 
if he would put it in writing which he did. The comment of the Japanese 
officer was that he was sorry it would be necessary to make a bad impression 
in America. On hearing of all this from Mr. Forbes on December goth, I 
decided to make no representations on my own initiative as I felt sure that, 
if the American representations produced no result, mine would be useless. 
Yesterday I received your instructions to approach the Japanese Govern- 
ment and, after consulting the French Ambassador, saw the Vice-Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the afternoon’ and left him an aide-mémoire of which a 
copy is enclosed. He promised to communicate it at once to the Cabinet 
which was sitting at the time. M. de Martel had made a similar move in the 
morning. 

6. Although it is clear from the newspapers that a new and vigorous 
offensive has been started on a grand scale against the bandits, we believe 
here that the Japanese Government are still hoping to effect the withdrawal 
of the Young Marshal’s forces from Chinchow without attacking that place. 
They base their hopes not only on an imposing display of force but also on 
the outcome of the negotiations in progress between Nanking and Canton.® 
It is impossible to judge from here what prospect there is of the latter hope 
being fulfilled; but there can be no doubt that the Japanese believe that the 
Cantonese desire to be rid of the Young Marshal almost as much as they do 
themselves. They also believe, and this irritates them intensely, that, but 
for the protests of the League and the United States against an attackon 
Chinchow, his troops would have been withdrawn long ago. 

7. The expected withdrawal of Japanese troops from Tsitsihar and North 
Manchuria generally does not seem to have taken place. Nor does General 
Ma show any signs of yielding to the blandishments of the Japanese. There 
is, therefore, a stale-mate in those regions, which is made the more complete 
by the rigorous nature of the climate. I had an interesting conversation 
recently with the Soviet Ambassador on this subject. Mr. Troyanovski, who 
showed no signs of any anxiety regarding the position, was convinced that 
the Japanese would not interfere with the Chinese Eastern Railway; but he 
did not think they would find it easy to withdraw from Tsitsihar which he 
described as an important political centre. 


6 Cf. No. 17, note 2. 
7 Cf. No. 22, and Volume VIII, No. 485. 
8 See No. 89. 
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8. As regards a regular administration in Manchuria, no progress seems 
to have been made since my last despatch was written. The local Chinese 
Committees continue to function under Japanese superintendence but show 
no signs of extending their nominal authority. The visit of General Minami? 
to Manchuria, reported in another despatch,3 is believed in some quarters 
to be connected with this subject which presents, for the moment, insuper- 
able difficulties. Some light on it from the Dairen point of view is thrown on 
it In an interesting despatch from Mr. Acting Consul Dening, of which a copy 
is enclosed.3 

I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 26 
Aide- Mémoire 
Copy | 

His Majesty’s Ambassador has the honour to point out, in accordance 
with instructions received from His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that an attack on Chinchow would scriously prejudice the work of 
conciliation undertaken by the Council of the League of Nations. Relying 
on the confidence placed by the Council in the Japanese Government and 
on the sense of responsibility of the latter, His Majesty’s Ambassador feels 
sure that the Japanese Government will recognise that it is indispensible to 
avoid any precipitate action after the Resolution of December roth has been 
passed and on the eve of the nomination of the Commission of Enquiry. 


TOKYO, 23rd December, 1931 


® General Minami, former Japanese Minister of War, had left for Manchuria on a visit 
of inspection on December 20. 


No. 27 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 25, 10 a.m.) 
No. 741 Telegraphic (F 7712/69/10] 


PEKING, December 25, 1931, 10.45 a.m. 


Following received from the Mission No. 234 of December 23rd. Begins :— 

My telegram No. 227.! 

1. Chiang Kai-shek? has left for Ningpo, and Wellington Koo and Chen} 
for Shanghai latter having been given to understand that his previous 
intrigues with Japan made him a persona non grata for the moment in Nanking. 
There are now no ministers of previous regime left in the capital. 

1 Not printed. 
2 General Chiang Kai-shek had resigned as President of the National Government of 
China on December 15, 1931. 
. 3 Dr. Wellington Koo was officiating Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs in the National 


Government of China at Nanking; Dr. Eugene Chen was Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Canton National Government. 
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2. According to General Wu Tieh-chen, who is secretary general of Con- 
gress, * following was last night’s summary of situation up to date. Cantonese 
elements have probably succeeded in securing modification of organic law 
whereby period of tutelage’ is to be curtailed and in the future chairman of 
executive Yuan will act as Prime Minister on continental pattern choosing 
his own nominees to be heads of government departments while president is 
to be an elder statesman. Sun Fo® who is taking leading part in all this is 
aiming at executive Yuan but is finding it increasingly difficult to build 
cabinet especially where ministries of finance and foreign affairs are con- 
cerned. Latter proves one of the chief stumbling blocks as Chen seems to 
be discredited and Wu’ does not want the post. Sun Fo has in fact become 
confined to his house with a sickness generally reputed to be diplomatic. 

g. Chiang Kai-shek has a majority of 35 in Congress and could be re- 
elected president if he could be induced to accept it. Other candidates are 
Wang Ching-wei, Tsai Yuan-pei and Liu [Lin] Sen.® 

4. According to Mr. Donald? who is in touch with much that is going on 
behind the scenes Cantonese here are beginning to feel that they have bitten 
off more than they can chew and are none too happy as to possible develop- 
ments at Canton itself. They are becoming increasingly conscious of fact that 
all the military cards are in their opponents’ hands and that where Man- 
churia and financial crisis are concerned that!° have no constructive alterna- 
tive policy to that of their predecessors. 


4 The Fourth National Congress of the Kuomintang had opened at Nanking on Decem- 
ber 22, 1931. 

5 For this organic law and the Provisional Constitution of the Political Tutelage Period 
promulgated on June 1, 1931, see The China Year Book 1933 (Shanghai, [1933]), pp. 396 f. 

© Son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen (Provisional President upon the inauguration of the Republic 
of China in 1912), and a Cantonese representative at the Fourth National Congress of the 
Kuomintang. 

7 The reference was probably to Dr. C. C. Wu, former Chinese Minister at Washington. 

® M. Wang Ching-wei was a member of the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee; 
M. Tsai Yuan-pei was a State Councillor of the National Government; M. Lin Sen was 
Acting President of the National Government of China until he became President of the 
new government inaugurated on January 1, 1932. 

9 Mr. W. H. Donald, an Australian citizen, was adviser to Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. 

10 In another text of this telegram this word read ‘they’. 


No. 28 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received December 26, 3 p.m.) 
No. 745 Telegraphic [F 7716/1391/70] 

PEKING, December 26, 1931, 7.35 p.m. 

Following from Military Attaché, Chinchow, December 23rd, 1200 hours. 


Following is appreciation of the situation by General Jung Chen after a 
circular tour :— 


Begins :-— 
(2) Cleaning up of bandit areas originally created by Japanese will be 
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excuse for military operations all over Manchuria and will take the form of 
cutting of Tahushan Tungliao Railway. 

(6) Driving back of third cavalry brigade from Changwu area and (c) an 
advance from Yingkow on Kouyin which will be fiercely resisted by his troops 
at latter place and Panshan. He denies supporting or sanctioning bandit 
activities along Peking—-Mukden Railway. The irregulars in area towards 
Tsinminfu [Sinminfu] are largely local protectionist troops which were raised 
as guard in absence of regular Chinese troops. 

Although he impressed upon me his intention to fight if attacked there 
seemed an underlying hope that he would prefer to have some arrangement 
to return inside wall without loss of face. There is confirmation of antici- 
pated bandit activity in vicinity of Kouyin-Yingkow line with 7,000 Chinese 
in that area. 

Chinese headquarters report 6 p.m. December 23rd armoured train sent 
from Panshan exchanged shots with Japanese repairing Kouyin-Yingkow 
[line]. Four hundred Japanese said to be east of Tiachwangtai [? Tien- 
chuangtai] on railway. Faku (south-west of Changtu) occupied by Japanese 
who have encountered 39th regiment third Chinese cavalry brigade halfway 
between Faku and Changtu. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 745; repeated to Commander-in-Chief, 
Tokyo, Mission, Tientsin for Brigadier. 


No. 29 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 27, 1932) 
No. 612 [F 532/532/23] 


Confidential TOKYO, December 26, 1931 
Sir, 

With reference to the last paragraph of my despatch No. 580! of the 8th 
instant, regarding the Japanese Delegation to the Disarmament Conference, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a memorandum, in which 
Colonel Simson, Military Attaché at this Embassy, gives a valuable account 
of the recent history of military armaments in Japan. 

2. The memorandum shows that though in officers and men Japanese 
military strength has been considerably reduced since the War, this reduction 
was designed to serve a military object and, by the use of the savings effected, 
the material strength of the Japanese Army has been considerably increased. 
Further important steps in the same direction were decided upon only as 
recently as this month. 

3. The moral forces at the nation’s disposal are also noteworthy, and I 
would invite particular attention to paragraph 8 of Colonel Simson’s 
memorandum, regarding the pre-conscript system of military training. By 

1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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this system, introduced under the Army reorganization scheme of 1925, 
Japanese youths receive four years of military and civil training before the 
age of 20. About 150,000 a year pass through the pre-conscript training 
machine, and, after deduction of the relatively few conscribed by the ballot, 
form what may be regarded as an extra reserve in case of war. 

4. Regular Army officers are attached under this scheme to all Universi- 
ties and secondary schools to provide patriotic training, and even keep a 
watchful eye on school history-lessons. The wars with China and Russia, 
with the prizes in Formosa, Korea and Manchuria are, no doubt, only too 
often represented under this system as the main achievements of the Japanese 
era of enlightenment. The school exercise-grounds and even the streets 
swarm with rifle-bearing schoolboys. The effect of all this, from a psychologic 
point of view, deserved serious consideration. 

5. I will not weary you with a repetition of all that might be said, from the 
same point of view, of the Shinto State religion. No place, however remote, 
lacks its Shinto shrine, nor the shrine itself, however humble, its attendant 
relics; at least a shell or two or the fragment of a gun—mementoes of the 
Chinese and Russian wars. The local children, conducted by their teachers, 
pay regular visits to such places. The well-known temples at Isé in parti- 
cular, which shelter the sacred emblems of the Imperial house, form an object 
of pilgrimage throughout the year to innumerable school-children, carried 
free by the State railways from all parts. Fortress-cannon from Port Arthur 
are placed near the temple-approaches; then the sparkling river, with puri- 
fying water fresh from the well-head of the Yamato race, the solemn grove, 
the austere buildings themselves, rebuilt in every generation in their age-old 
pattern, form in their setting of hill and forest a picture deeply impressive to 
the mind. 

6. The Japanese delegates, on their way to the Disarmament Conference 
in the second week of December, broke their journey on the way to Kobe in 
order, as usual at the start and finish of important State errands, to pay a visit 
to the Isé shrines. The description given may serve to place their action in its 
setting. 

7. While it is important to realise the nature of the forces at Japan’s dis- 
posal, I would not wish to convey any impression that they are not available 
for the work of international co-operation, provided it is beneficial to herself. 
For the sake of example, assuming the ideals of International Disarmament 
and International Free Trade required, for effective realisation, say, an Inter- 
national police and a uniform taxation-system with freedom of immigration 
everywhere, Japan might stand to benefit from the arrangements, and, if so, 
her adherence to both ideals could be counted on. It is equally true that in 
a world composed of states with territories and the power to manage their 
own affairs, composed, that is, of stronger states and weaker states, Japan 
may be counted on to neglect no measure possible to secure a foremost posi- 
tion among the stronger states. 

8. Hence her action in Manchuria, whose resources, if controlled by Japan, 
offer substantial guarantees for some time to come for the maintenance of her 
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rapidly growing population. It must also be remembered that the dominant, 
particularly the military classes, are in a position, under Japan’s peculiar 
constitution, to plan longer ahead, though not necessarily more wisely, than 
is usual in more democratic countries. 

g. It will be seen that, at the end of his very careful report, Colonel Simson 
reaches the conclusion that, from a military point of view, there is no evidence 
in the history of the years since 1918 that Japan has disarmed. On the con- 
trary, she has reorganized her army in accordance with far-sighted plans 
enabling her to maintain her readiness for war in accordance with modern 
conditions, but without exceeding the bounds imposed by the country’s 
ability to pay. These form the only constitutional control to which military 
plans are subject in this country. 

I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 29 


The Japanese Army and Disarmament 
Secret. 


The approximate strength of the Japanese Army (officers and men) on 
Ist January, 1914, was 280,000; on Ist January, 1919, 252,000; on Ist 
January, 1931, 221,000. Before considering these figures in greater detail, it 
is well to bear in mind that the war 1914-1918 brought about great develop- 
ment in the use of machines, particularly in Europe. By the end of the war 
an army of 10 Divisions had a fighting efficiency far in excess of a pre-war 
army of 10 Divisions, on the basis of material alone and not counting the 
value of experience. The Japanese Army in 1918 had a strength of 21 Divi- 
sions. These divisions were not tested in war, except at Tsingtao where only 
14 were employed. The Japanese Army did not expand its material during 
the war, and the 21 Divisions which it had in 1918 must be classed as pre-war 
in regard to efficiency. 

2. Japanese policy since 1918 in regard to the Army has been focussed on 
efficiency. It would have cost a great deal to provide material for 21 Divisions 
in order to bring them all up to the post-war standard of efficiency. The 
nation has only been able to afford a certain amount for the Army. There- 
fore, money being the limiting factor, but efficiency still the object, the 
Japanese military authorities have had to save money by reducing strength in 
men in order to have money to buy modern material. 

3. The limiting factor, money, as voted for the Army since 1918 has been 
as below. The average cost in 15 years from 1918 to 1932 has been Yen 
202,000,000 a year, not including the cost of the Expeditionary Force to 
Siberia in 1918. The average budget for the last five years has been Yen 
207,000,000. 


1918 Yen 116,000,000 
1919 Yen 144,500,000 (Home) Yen 157,000,000 (Siberian E.F.) 
1920 Yen 223,000,000 
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1921 Yen 263,000,000 
1922 Yen 253,000,000 
1923 Yen 180,000,000 
1924 Yen 217,000,000 
1925 Yen 199,000,000 
1926 Yen 201,000,000 
1927 Yen 212,000,000 
1928 Yen 229,000,000 
1929 Yen 222,000,000 
1930 Yen 201,000,000 
1931 Yen 188,000,000 
1932 Yen 194,000,000 


4. With the object of maintaining efficiency in face of modern develop- 
ments on the above money basis, the Army has been re-organized twice, once 
between 1922 and 1923 and again between 1925 and 1929. A third scheme 
of re-organization has just been approved on 3rd December, 1931, by the 
Supreme Military Council, the bulk of which deals with the same problem 
of cutting strength in men to produce money for improved material during 
the next seven years. A part deals with a redistribution of peace strength 
during the next five years. 

5. The 1922 Re-organization Scheme took three years to effect. It kept 
the number of divisions at 21, but reduced the strength within divisions. 
The main reductions were :— 


Officers 2,200 
Other ranks 60,000 
Horses 13,000 


40 days’ reduction in barrack service of active army. 
47 days’ reduction in barrack service of reservists. 


The main increases were :— 


One machine gun company per regiment. 

Eight batteries of mountain artillery. 

Eight batteries of heavy field artillery. 

Four companies (personnel) of Heavy (Fortress) Artillery. 
Two companies of Railway Engineer troops. 

Four companies of Telegraph Engineer troops. 

Two squadrons of Aircraft. 


6. The 1925 Reorganization Scheme took the form of reducing the number 
of divisions. The main reductions were:— 
Divisions reduced—4 (13th, 15th, 17th, 18th). 
Officers and other ranks—37,000. 
Reduction in barrack service for infantry of the active army—six months. 
The main increases, spread over five years, have been :— 
12 Air Squadrons. 
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6 Anti-Aircraft Batteries. 

2 Tank Units. 

8 Cavalry light machine gun troops (equal to 2 squadrons). 
1 Telegraph Engineer Company. 

The pre-conscript scheme of military training. 


7. Asummary of the upward changes in material and downward changes 
in strength in men since 1918 is given in Appendix ‘A’.? 

8. The pre-conscript system of military training deserves attention. It 
came into being as a compensation for the reduction of four divisions and its 
value of [to] the nation is, in my opinion, greater than four divisions. It is 
a scheme whereby all youths who finish school at the primary stage receive 
military and civil training in Young Men’s Associations for four years before 
reaching the age of 20. This training is voluntary and is given by reserve 
N.C.Os. Youths who continue their education in schools above primary 


2 This appendix read as follows: 
‘Summary of the upward changes in material and downward changes in strength in men since 1918 


Down - Remarks 


308 | 396 companies reduced. 
70 regimental machine gun com- 
panies created. 
18 companies Independent Gar- 
rison, Manchuria, increased. 
35 | 37 squadrons reduced. 
8 light machine gun troops 
added equal to 2 squadrons. 
132 | 108 in 1922 reduction. 
24 in 1925 reduction. 
— | 8 batteries increased in 1922. 
— | 8 batteries increased in 1922. 


Category 
Infantry companies . ; 


Cavalry squadrons. 


Field Artillery batteries . 


Mountain Artillery batteries 
Heavy Field Artillery batteries 
Heavy (Fortress) one bat- 
teries ‘ : — | 4 companies of personnel in- 
creased in 1922. Greater 
increase in material probable 
but secret. 
15 | 7 companies reduced in 1922. 
8 companies reduced in 1925. 
— | 2 companies increased in 1922. 
— | 4 companies increased in 1922. 
1 company increased in 1925. 


Engineer companies 


Railway Engineers companies . 
Telegraph Engineers companies 


Transport companies. ; 17 | 9 companies reduced in 1922. 
8 companies reduced in 1925. 
Army Air Service squadrons — | 2 squadrons increased in 1922. 
12 squadrons increased in 1925-— 
1929. 
Balloon companies. : — I company increase[d] in 1925- 
1929. 
Anti-Aircraft batteries — | Increased after 1925. 
Tank units — | Increased after 1925.’ 





and in universities receive compulsory training on similar lines from officers 
on the active list. 

Those who pass tests and are conscripted receive six months’ remission of 
service in the infantry. However, as the training is given before the ballot for 
conscription is held, the number caught by this system is much greater than 
the number who would have been conscripted into four divisions. In a year 
about 150,000 youths are turned out by the pre-conscript training machine, 
whereas only 30,000 would have been taken in by four divisions. These 
youths, less the few who go into the Army, form an extra reserve in case of 
war. 

The scheme has the further advantage that it increased the power of the 
authorities to teach physical fitness, loyalty and a sense of service in an age 
when subversive doctrines are popular. The Japanese regard such training 
as essential for the maintenance of the national moral. There is also the 
advantage that part of the cost is borne by the prefectural and educational 
authorities. 


The 1932 Re-organization Plan 


g. No official announcement has yet been made regarding the details of 
the 1932 Re-organization Plan. The press in its forecasts has recently laid 
stress on the expenditure side of the plan rather than the economy side. 
There is good reason to believe that the chief items of increase in expenditure 
to modernise and increase Army efficiency are :— 


(a) Increase in the number of heavy machine guns and 37 mm. infantry 
guns in infantry units. 

(5) Provision of heavy machine guns in cavalry regiments. 

(c) Provision of a light howitzer battalion in Divisional Artillery Regi- 
ments. 

(d) Establishment of one aviation (bombing) unit at Choushuitsu, near 
Dairen. 

(e) Increase in the Anti-Aircraft guns and searchlights of the Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery Regiment (Hamamatsu) and the Garrison District 
of the rst Division (Tokyo). 

(f) Increase in the number of tanks and armoured cars. 

(g) Establishment of a Chemical War School at Okubo, Tokyo. 

(hk) Increase in the number of schools for training Non-commissioned 
officers. 


10. The decrease in the strength of the Army in officers and men to 
provide for the increases given above, must depend on the results of the Dis- 
armament Conference. If that conference fails to produce any effect on 
Japan, the decrease in strength is expected to be about 30,000. 

11. Part of the Re-organization Plan deals with redistribution of the Army 
in peace time, which means changes in war and mobilization plans. This 
proposed redistribution has only been announced in the Press, but the details 
given are probably correct. Since the redistribution does not require a big 
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saving of money by reducing strength in men, and 1s therefore not dependent 
on disarmament, it will probably be carried out as planned. The main pro- 
visions are :— 


(a) The Guard Division to be abolished as a field division and to consist of 
four infantry regiments, each of two battalions, and of one cavalry 
regiment. 

(6) The officers and men for these guard units will be selected from divi- 
sions in Japan. 

(c) The present Guard Engineer Battalion will be transferred to Formosa 
and the Guard Artillery Regiment and Guard Transport Battalion 
will be abolished. 

(d) The 14th Division (Utsunomiya) to be transferred permanently to 
Manchuria in 1933, when the 2nd Division now there is due for relief. 
This arrangement will abolish the two year tours of duty in rotation 
in Manchuria among the Divisions in Japan. 

(e) The 16th Division (Kyoto) to move permanently to Korea, the transfer 
to be complete in five years and to begin with the move of Divisional 
Headquarters in 1932. 


Conclusion 


12. There is no evidence in the history of the years since 1918 that Japan 
has disarmed. She has on the contrary maintained her readiness for war by 
re-organizing, and by adjusting the balance between strength in men and 
strength in machines, in keeping with tendencies elsewhere all within the 
limits imposed by the ability of the Nation to pay. This degree of readiness 
for war as far as the Army is concerned takes account chiefly of China and 
of the Soviet Republics and it has recently been criticised as too low a degree 
in face of the increased number of armed men in China and the increased 
efficiency of the Soviet Army. 

13. It cannot be said that Japan has gone unreasonably far in recondition- 
ing her Army with up-to-date material. As a country, she is weak indus- 
trially and therefore mechanically, but very strong in men. So a greater 
effort to strengthen the weakness would not have been unreasonable, since 
man [men] can be mobilised more rapidly than machines. 

14. Japan goes to the disarmament conference ready for war though 
pledged to support the League organization for the prevention of war. She 
cannot therefore be accused of supporting the prevention of war from ulterior 
motives due to neglect of readiness. 

15. The Japanese are not militarist in the 1914 German sense. They are 
not opposed to the prevention of war or to the settlement of disputes by 
reason. Their attitude regarding readiness for war is very definite. They 
sometimes speak of Britain’s share in the ‘War Guilt’ claiming that the war 
was in a measure due to Britain’s unreadiness. They are aware of the danger 
which always exists between ability to fight and resort to force. In the 
Imperial Rescript to the armed forces it is written ‘If you affect valour and 
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act with violence, the world will in the end detest you and look upon you as 
wild beasts. Of this you should take heed.’ 

16. The Japanese have the advantage of going to the disarmament con- 
ference with a definite plan for the next seven years in the form of the 1932 
Re-organization Plan. They will not be influenced by theories. They know 
what they want. They will be ready to reduce the strain on the national 
budget if they can get an equal relative reduction on the part of others who 
matter to them. They certainly will not reduce their relative readiness for 
war. 

H. J. Smson, Lreut.-Colonel 
Military Attaché 
TOKYO, December 22, 1931 


No. 30 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir J. Simon (Received January 27, 1932) 
No. 613 [F 533/532/23] 


Confidentzal TOKYO, December 26, 1931 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 612! of to-day’s date, regarding mili- 
tary armaments in Japan, I have the honour to transmit to you herewith 
reports by Captain Legge, Naval Attaché, and by Colonel Simson, Military 
Attaché at this Embassy, regarding Japanese air armaments. 

2. These reports have been written with a view to showing, as far as pos- 
sible, the comparative state of air armaments in Japan over a period of 
years. The resulting figures seem to indicate clearly enough a rapid growth 
in numbers of aeroplanes during the last few years, but the attempt to furnish 
a general comparative picture is beset with difficulties and must necessarily 
be incomplete. The difficulties arise in the first place from the fact that, as 
regards expenditure, the sums spent on air armaments are all included in the 
Army or the Navy estimates as the case may be, and it is impossible to deter- 
mine definitely, of the amounts spent on the Army and Navy respectively, 
what proportions are specifically devoted by either service to air armaments. 
In the second place, the numbers of aeroplanes have in recent years been 
regarded as secret, and the data furnished to the League in September,? 
in response to the Council’s request, are, perhaps, the first which have been 
officially published. 

g. Even as regards the latter figures there seems, as both Captain Legge 
and Colonel Simson indicate, to be room for doubt how far they are accurate, 
or how far an optimistic account has not been given with a view to leaving 
room for reductions, if necessary as a result of the Geneva Conference. 

1 No. 29. | 

2 Information based on the Japanese Government’s reply of September 10, 1931, to a 
previous request of the Council of the League of Nations regarding armaments, is printed in 
League of Nations: Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, Armaments 
Year-Book Special Edition (Geneva, 1932), pp. 186-92. 
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4. I am in no position to decide to what extent the figures given may be 
regarded as adequate to needs. I may, however, perhaps be permitted to 
mention two points which have a bearing on this subject. The first is that the 
Japanese naval authorities have clearly stated that they are dissatisfied with 
the amount of submarine tonnage allocated to Japan under the London Naval 
Treaty, and that they consider it necessary to remedy this deficiency by 
increasing and expanding the air-force. The second is that civilian aviation 
is comparatively undeveloped in the Japanese Empire, and is, perhaps, for 
physical reasons, destined to remain so. Accordingly, it would be natural for 
the Japanese delegates at Geneva to insist, e.g., in a comparison with Soviet 
or, particularly, with United States air armament figures, on this factor being 
taken into due account, and it would be natural for them to give prominence 
to the view that civilian machines are readily convertible into military ones. 

I have, &c., 7 
F. O. LINDLEY 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 30 


Growth of the Japanese Naval Air Service 
(a) Expenditure 

Expenditure on the Naval Air Service is not in general distinguishable 
in the Navy estimates from other Naval expenditure. The Admiralty under- 
took a very thorough examination of the Japanese Navy estimates for 1925, 
in addition to that made by the Naval Attaché, but the report that they pre- 
pared as a result of the examination states: ‘It is not possible to elucidate from 
the Navy Estimates the total amount to be spent during 1925-26 on the 
N.A.S.’ 

The only figures available are for the years 1922, 1924 and 1926; these 
were supplied confidentially by the Navy Department. These figures, which 
are of amounts provided in the estimates, not of actual expenditure, are as 
follows :— 

1922—22°7 million Yen. 
1924—27°2 million Yen. 
1926—(between 25 and 30 million Yen). 


I have no idea whatever what the expenditure may have been in earlier 
years, but it would seem almost certain that it must be well over 30 million 
Yen now. 


(b) Aeroplanes 

Comparable figures of Naval planes in given years are not available: numer- 
ous figures, mostly estimates only, have been reported to the Admiralty from 
time to time, but some of them are for first-line machines only (the definition 
of which has not remained the same), some are for first-line plus immediate 
reserve machines, and some include machines in store also. In recent years 
the Navy Department have regarded the number of their planes as ‘secret’, 

3 Printed as Appendix I to Volume I. 
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and the information lodged with the League of Nations last year? is so far as 
is known the first time that these numbers have been publicly announced. 
The Air Ministry have asked me a number of questions about these figures 
given to the League of Nations, showing that they are far from certain just 
what machines they are intended to include. 


(c) Personnel 


No recent figures are available of the total number of personnel allocated 
to the Naval Air Service. 

Some indication of the growth of the Service is given by the following 
table :-— 





Number of | Total aircraft carrier 





















(including seaplane 

Year tender) tonnage 
1920 7,600 
1921 7,600 
1922 15,070 
1923 15,070 
1924 15,070 
1928 15,070 
1926 15,070 
1927 41,970 
1928 82,920 
1929 82,920 
1930 82,920 
1931 753320 

(not exceeding 
81,000) 

? 





M. G. B. LEGGE 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 30 
Secret 
Growth of the Japanese Army Ar Service 
Present State 


1. The figures given by the Japanese to the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations regarding the state of the Army Air Service are:— 


Effectives (personnel) . 6,944 
Aircraft . : , - 838 (not including school aircraft) 
2. The number of air squadrons is 26 made up of:— 


11 Reconnaissance squadrons 
11 Fighter squadrons 
4. Bombing squadrons. 
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3. Detailed information regarding personnel is at present lacking. Accord- 
ing to figures given in October, 1930, the strength when completed to the 
approved programme (26 squadrons) was to be:— 


Officers ; 800 
Warrant Officers and Nomeonmnisioned officers 1,000 
Men . : ; ‘ . : ; . 4,500 Total 6,300 


4. The figures given to the League Secretariat show an increase of 644. 
This increase is probably in officers and Warrant Officers and Non-commis- 
sioned Officers, because 4,500 men would be approximately correct for 26 
squadrons at 150 each. 


5. The aircraft figures given to the League Secretariat show a startling 
increase in strength. In 1929 the total aircraft, including school aircraft, 
was estimated to be about 500. Since the Japanese army on full mobilization 
would expand from 17 divisions to about 30 divisions, the air service would 
be likely to expand also. Therefore aircraft are probably held as follows :— 


First-line aircraft. : : . 267 
Immediate reserve (about 2 per Squadron) : - 52 
Stored reserve for normal replacements to Squadrons . 100 
Stored reserve for expansion of the air service on full 
mobilization : 160 
Stored reserve for replacement of wastage in n early stage 
of war ‘ : : : : ; ; . 254 
Total .  . . 2... he 833 


6. The expenditure on the Army Air Service since 1915 when plans of 
expansion began cannot be given satisfactorily because a good deal of the 
money used comes under the heading ‘Ordinary Military Expenditure’. 
Figures of money used in addition to the ordinary budget for the expansion 
of the Army Air Service are given below:— 


Replenishment of Aviation 


Expenditure 1915-1941 Yen 44,780,371 
Expenditure 1915-1932 Yen 40,220,927 
Balance 1933-194! Yen 4,559,444 


Detailed yearly expenditure before 1921 is not known. From 1921 to date 
was voted as below:— 


192t Yen 8,703,951 1927 Yen 603,998 
1922 Yen 4,237,467 1928 Yen 639,568 
1923 Yen 1,395,213 1929 Yen 525,354 
1924 Yen 1,899,307 1930 Yen 747,640 
1925 Yen 623,866 1931 Yen 642,416 
1926 Yen 602,729 1932 Yen 926,870 
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Aerial Defence Equipment 


Yen 6,400,825 was voted, spread over 1929-1934, presumably for Anti- 
Air Defence. 


Antation Equipment 
Yen 9,275,508 was voted in 1921 and 1922. 


7. Conclusion 


It seems that the Japanese policy regarding information of the state of 
the Army Air Service is to state the maximum. This may be a convenient 
basis for argument if there is a danger of reduction being effected at the Dis- 
armament Conference. 


No. 31 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 27, 9 a.m.) 
No. 261 Telegraphic (F 7722/1991/r10| 


TOKYO, December 27, 1931, 3.7 p.m. 

My telegram No. 257.! 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs handed French Ambassador, United 
States Ambassador? and myself reply to our representations this morning. 

Memorandum after affirming loyalty of Japanese Government to Covenant 
and resolutions of Council and their efforts to avoid any aggravation of 
situation states that circumstances now force Japanese army to undertake 
extensive operations against bandits west of South Manchurian Railway 
main line. Japanese army will nevertheless do everything possible to avoid 
hostilities with Chinese regulars in contravention of resolutions of Council of 
September goth? to [and] December roth. 

Memorandum is accompanied by a long declaration‘ setting forth Japanese 
point of view which is being telegraphed abroad. Main points are neutral 
observers in Chinchow do not realise what is happening outside its imme- 
diate neighbourhood; that Chinchow authorities are directing and helping 
bandits who have increased enormously of late and that Japanese army is not 
fighting Chinese regulars. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 261 of December 27th, repeated to Peking. 


t No. 22. 

2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. 1, 
pp. 70 f. 

3 See League of Nations Official Journal, December 1931, pp. 2307-8. 

4 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. 1, 
Pp- 72-75: 
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No. 32 


Ser M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir J. Simon (Received December 28, 10 a.m.) 
No. 750 Telegraphic (F 7724/1391/r10] 
PEKING, December 28, 1931, 12.21 p.m. 


Appreciation of the situation by military attaché Chinchow 6 a.m. 
December 27th.! 

Japanese so-called anti-bandit operations are primarily to secure line of 
communications during the advance on Chinchow from Hsi (?)sinmin [ste]. 
Similar operations towards Chinchow just concluded are in the nature of a 
reconnaissance in force before acting against well armed Chinese third 
regular cavalry brigade 4,o00 strong stationed along Tahushan—Tungliao 
railway which brigade must be.. .? or driven away before (?) Hongjo [sic] 
is likely to advance on Chinchow. 

Japanese now in possession of Tienchuangtai favourably placed to attack 
Kouyin and threaten to retire 2500 Chinese troops stationed along railway 
north of Taliangho river. New Japanese units are now crossing Liao river 
and their valuable assets armed police being increased. 

At Shanhaikuan Japanese forces reinforced, in order to besiege or seize 
railway station as circumstances allow. 

Reinforcements at Tientsin are in preparation for possible chaotic condi- 
tions in Hopei province caused by retirement of Chinchow garrison. 

Recent Japanese move down the Peking—Mukden railway was to discover 
League attitude and whether Chinese determined to hold Chinchow. Hongjo 
had insufficient men and attack preparations were incomplete. 

Uncertain weather discourages immediate advance on Chinchow but 
preparations will soon be complete. 

Tokyo now awaiting developments caused by change of Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Possibly Chang Tso-hsiang? will become ruler of demilitarized Manchuria 
which will suit Japan. 

Conclude Chinchow will not be attacked for a while and may be evacuated 
without fighting. 

Fraser reports from Mukden 10.20 a.m. 800 Japanese infantry with field 
guns and motor ambulance arrived at Yingkow* from Mukden December 


t A previous report of noon on December 25, 1931, from Colonel Badham-Thornhill at 
Chinchow had been transmitted in Peking telegram No. 744 of 7.35 p.m. (received 3 p.m.) 
on December 26. This report read: ‘Japanese aeroplanes showed increased activity yester- 
day and dropped bombs at various places. Japanese are in full possession of Tienchuangtai 
and railroad and have driven back Chinese armoured train. It is reported one Japanese 
battalion assisted by plain clothes men are attacking Panshan area.’ 

2 The text is here uncertain. 

3 Chairman of the Kirin Provincial Government. 

+ i.e. Newchwang. Mr. Bristow subsequently reported in his Newchwang despatch No. 1 
(not printed) of January 6, 1932, to Sir M. Lampson at Peking (copy received in the Foreign 
Office on January 19): ‘A revolting feature of Japanese operations is reckless aerial bombing 
of non-combatant Chinese at a distance from the front. On December goth nine Chinese 
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26th. Japanese near Tienchuangtai operating against 2000 bandits said to 
be supplied from Chinchow. Recent fighting not all in the Japanese favour.$ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 750, repeated to Commander-in-Chief, 
Tokyo, Mission and Tientsin for Brigadier. 


reed-cutters were wounded on the north shore opposite Yingkow (Newchwang) by one of 
a number of bombs dropped in the neighbourhood. On January grd or 4th a Japanese 
airman dropped a bomb into a crowd of country people waiting outside old Newchwang 
city for the gates to open. Sixty or seventy are reported killed. Three wounded were 
brought into hospital here with their legs blown off, including a child and an old man.’ 

Ss The British Military Attaché in China reported in a further message of 6 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 27, 1931, from Chinchow, transmitted in Sir M. Lampson’s Peking telegram No. 751 of 
5-45 p.m. on December 28 to the Foreign Office (received at 11.30 a.m. on December 28): 
‘Passenger train slightly damaged afternoon December 26th by bombs intended for Tawa 
station. Changwu received a few. Chinese regular troops at Panshan-Changwu, there since 
September 18th, will soon be encountered by Japanese if advance continues thus aggravat- 
ing the question as to whether Chinchow is aiding those elements who are disturbing the 
Japanese.’ 


No. 33 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 28, 10.25 a.m.) 
No. 264 Telegraphic [F 7726/1391/r10] 


TOKYO, December 28, 1931, 5.10 p.m. 

My telegram 258." 

Although I may be superfluous I feel I must warn you most seriously 
against any idea of sanctions unless His Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to face war being forced upon them. There is wild talk going on here and if 
Japan were outlawed she might well . . .2 amok. 


1 See Volume VIII, No. 748, note 2. 

2 The text is here uncertain. 

3 This telegram carried the following minute: ‘The references date back to November 
when we endeavoured to ascertain the United States Government’s attitude. The conclusion 
was that the United States Government would never resort to sanctions against Japan, 
but were very careful not to encourage the Japanese by saying so. The question dropped 
when the League Council eventually adopted at its December sitting a somewhat less 
critical attitude towards Japan. 

‘Neither the idea of sanctions nor that of war with Japan now lies within the ambit even 
of speculation, nor can either enter it unless the League Council considers the Sino-Japanese 
dispute afresh. Even if, when that time comes, the idea of sanctions is mooted, it seems 
hardly conceivable that it could be seriously entertained. 

‘Possibly our instructions to Sir F. Lindley to make representations about Chinchow have 
disquieted him and he wishes to warn us against pressing the Japanese Government too hard 
if we regard their reply to our representations as not altogether satisfactory. D. MacKillop 
28/12.’ This minute carried no subsequent initialing. 
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No. 34 


Letter from Sir E. Drummond to Viscount Cecil? 
[ Confidential /General/430/6 | 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, LONDON,? December 29, 1931 
My dear Bob, 

Unhappily I agree with you that the Manchurian affair has dealt a severe 
blow to the League, but I cannot but disagree entirely when you suggest? 
that this is due to the secrecy of the recent negotiations. 

It seems to me that the real reasons are comparatively simple. The 
ordinary man and woman know nothing about the peculiar conditions in 
the Far East; they do not know that there is no Government in China which 
had the authority to maintain order in Manchuria, if indeed in China proper. 
What they saw was that a Great Power had violated the territory of a weaker 
power, and that the other Great Powers, even with America to help them, 
could not or were not prepared to intervene to apply what they believe to be 
the obligations of the Covenant. Because people do not draw distinctions 
between articles of the Covenant, & even those who do, know that China 
did not invoke any article other than 11, because she realised that the Great 
Powers would not act. 

Of course this has made the position of the League very difficult, but would 
publicity have made it better? 

It is my absolute belief, and I think I had more to do with the negotiations 
than anyone, that if we had tried to negotiate in public we should never have 
secured an agreed resolution. 

You therefore had to choose between a complete failure and public con- 
fession thereof and obtaining the resolution which was ultimately passed, 
though we only just succeeded in getting it. 

Personally I believe this latter course was right. 

I know that the newspapers did not pay much attention to the paragraphs 
of the resolution, nor to the vital importance to the future of the Far East of 
the sending of the Commission; the “Times’ was peculiarly bad; but I trust 
that ultimately the results will show the wisdom of the Council. 

But take the case you mentioned; observers were arranged for originally 
not in Paris but in Geneva by the September goth resolution ; the importance 
of their functions might have been explained to the press before the Paris 
meeting. I feel, however, that if you had allowed Japanese public opinion 
during the Paris meeting to understand that the system was to be maintained 
and developed, that public opinion which was violently inflamed by the 
military elements might have insisted on the rejection of the final resolution. 
And world public opinion had no effect in Japan in the circumstances. 


t The date of receipt is not recorded. 

2 i.e. addressed from the London office of the League of Nations during Sir E. Drum- 
mond’s visit there: cf. No. 16. 

3 See No. 10. 
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No, while publicity where European and American countries are con- 
cerned is probably the strongest weapon of the League, it may well be a 
boomerang in the Far East. 

If the Press had understood or studied the final resolution, they would have 
seen that China, though not securing evacuation, had obtained satisfaction 
on points of principle, such as that the Manchurian question was inter- 
national and not a matter solely for discussion between China and Japan, 
and that Japan had given way over her claims as to the five points.* But, as 
I have said, if we had tried public negotiations we should never have had a 
resolution at all. On this I am quite content to take the responsibility, but I 
am not prepared to take it as regards the limits within which the Great 
Powers and chiefly Great Britain forced us to work. 

It is this that to my mind has really damaged the League. I can no longer 
confidently affirm to foreigners that a British Government will always 
scrupulously carry out all its engagements under the Covenant at whatever 
cost. 

But of course there are other causes than Manchuria working against the 
League. There is a new Government of which the great majority are certainly 
not strong supporters of the League. There is a feeling, quite unfair, that the 
League is pro-French—(in Paris it is said that the League is pro-British). 
There is the isolation movement as expressed in tariffs and general anti- 
foreign feeling. 

And on top of all this comes the Disarmament Conference in which all 
these factors will come into play. 

The present Government will pay much lip service to disarmament, but 
are they prepared to take any effective step to promote it, and if so what? 

The Service Departments are becoming very powerful again, and they hold 
that they have been cut below safety by the Labour Government.$ 

It is not a cheerful prospect and it justifies the feeling I have expressed 
to you on many occasions that to make the Conference the measure of the 
League’s success or failure was a terrific gamble, which I personally would 
have done all I could to avoid. 

However, there it all is, and it is useless for either of us to try to apportion 
responsibilities. We must do our best to pull through in circumstances which 
are going to be of exceptional difficulty, and I hope that enough may result 
from the Conference to keep Germany in the League. If this happens I think 
the League can face the future with confidence, though I am much troubled 
by the financial position. 

In any case a Happy New Year to you, and may our fears prove illusory. 

Yours ever, 
Eric DRUMMOND 


The attached note from Wilson,* through whom your letter passed, shows 
an independent point of view on publicity. 


4 See Volume VIII, No. 653. 5 1929-31. 
6 Mr. J. V. Wilson, a New Zealand citizen, was a member of Sir E. Drummond’s staff. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 34 
S{ecretary] G[eneral] 

Probably the effect on public opinion has been bad, but just at what 
points would further publicity have assisted the Council’s actual attempts to 
reach a settlement? 

There were, I take it, two moments before the end when an advance was 
made: (1) when the Japanese tacitly dropped the Five Points: (2) when 
certain members of the Council agreed to systematise the observation on the 
ground. It would have been fatal to call public attention to either of these 
advances. For the rest, until the very end, the Council was groping in a 
drafting maze. 

Is it not a fact that public dissatisfaction with the League is nearly always 
the measure of public recognition that in a crisis the League somehow 
refrains from ‘strong measures’? The dissatisfaction is aggravated in this case 
by the fact that at one point the Council used strong language which, as 
events showed, it did not mean. Mere perseverance in conciliation, the results 
of which whether good or bad will not appear for a long time, is, I think, not 
the kind of thing to impress the public, even if it could be admitted to follow 
all its manifestations. 

Personally I do not think that more publicity would have increased the 
League’s chances of success in this affair. To have held public meetings 
merely to justify the League’s action to the world might, I think, have had- 
results not less unfortunate for the actual business than those which ensued 
upon our following that other delectable side-issue—the temptation to 
increase our cooperation with the U.S.A. 

Jj. V. W. 
26.xi1.31 


No. 35 


Sir F. Lindley to Sir F. Simon (Received February 12, 1932) 
No. 617 (F 1282/1/10] 
TOKYO, December 29, 1931 


His Majesty’s representative at Tokyo presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit here- 
with copies of a note from the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs contain- 
ing the Japanese reply to the Powers’ joint representations regarding Chin- 
chow. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 35 
Note from the Gaimusho,' Tokyo, of December 27, 1931 
(Translation.) 


The Japanese Ministry for Foreign Affairs have read with attention of the 
memorandum of the British Ambassador in Tokyo dated the 23rd December. 


1 Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 2 Enclosure in No. 26. 
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The Japanese Government adhere firmly to their policy of loyally respect- 
ing the League Covenant and the two Resolutions of the Council in the 
present question, and are endeavouring to avoid making the situation in any 
way worse or taking any measures whatever on their own initiative which 
might give rise to fresh hostilities. 

It is true that the Japanese army have recently entered on acomparatively 
large-scale suppression of the bandits to the west of the South Manchuria 
Railway main line, but a full account of the circumstances which have led to 
the necessity of carrying out this suppression, and, in particular, of the efforts 
of every description made by the Japanese Government in order to prevent 
the collision between the Japanese and Chinese armies which might arise on 
the occasion of this suppression, is given in the Japanese Government’s state- 
ment of the 27th December, which is enclosed? herewith, and the Japanese 
Government believe that the British Government will appreciate that it is 
not the case that the Japanese army, contrary to the spirit of the Council 
Resolutions of the goth September and the roth December, are of their own 
choice initiating measures by making an attack on regular Chinese troops. 


3 Not here printed. The text of this enclosure was, subject to verbal variation, the same as 
that noted in No. 31, note 4, except that in paragraph 5 the text in the enclosure read: ‘...to 
abide scrupulously by the League Covenant, the Anti-War ena their other treaty obliga- 
tions, and the resolutions of the League Council. . 


No. 36 


Str M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 755 Telegraphic (F 7768/1391/10] 

PEKING, December 30, 1931, 11.25 a.m. 

Following from Military Attaché, Chinchow, 2.20 p.m. December 2gth. 


Unusual movements are indicated by order for immediate collection of 
rolling stock. Confidential information leads me to understand that General 
Jungchen in order to avoid surprise attack will retire. Early withdrawal 
inside the wall also impression given by Tang Yu-lin.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 755, repeated as usual.? 


¥ Chairman of the Jehol Provincial Government. 

2 The British Military Attaché in China reported in a further message of 8 p.m. on 
December 29, 1931, from Chinchow, transmitted in Peking telegram No. 756 of 4.25 p.m. 
on December jo to the Foreign Office (received at 10.30 a.m. on December 30): ‘Occa- 
sional movement inside Wall already begun though denied here that Peking headquarters 
have made this decision. Early withdrawal from forward zone imminent as Japanese 
cavalry are one day’s march from Panshan. Explanation to save face will be. ..s [?Jehol’s] 
doubtful attitude on Japanese right flank.’ See further League of Nations Official Journal, 
February 1932, p. 288, § 3. 
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No. 37 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved December 30, 9 a.m.) 
No. 266 Telegraphic (F 7770/1391/r10] 


TOKYO, December 30, 1931, 12.15 p.m. 

Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 750.! 

Japanese General Staff and press are working up a campaign of ill-feeling 
against neutral observers in Manchuria and especially against British Mili- 
tary Attaché who is stated when at Mukden to have branded Japanese 
reports of Chinese troop movements in Chinchow area as absurd. There 
have also appeared a number of attacks in the press against neutral observers 
and His Majesty’s Legation in Peking for encouraging Chinese resistance. 

Military Attaché here believes present Japanese troop movements are 
designed to clear the Chinese out of Chinchow peacefully if possible but by 
force if necessary. 

In these circumstances there seems risk of neutral observers getting involved 
in the hostilities. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 266 December goth; repeated to Peking. 


1 No. 32. 


No. 38 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 30, 12.45 p.m.) 
No. 757 Telegraphic [F 7807/1391/10] 


PEKING, December 30, 1931, 6.2 p.m. 

My telegram No. 756.! 

Donald confirms above. Orders for withdrawal of ‘major part’ of Chinese 
troops to within the Wall were issued to? Young Marshal afternoon of 
December 2oth. 

Nucleus of troops will be left together with provincial Government but I 
doubt if they will stay long. 

Intention is to station troops along this railway from Liao River area. If 
Japanese pursue them inside the Wall, present intention is to resist. Young 
Marshal’s position is now peculiar. On the one hand Japanese Legation here 
are daily pressing him to open direct negotiations. On the other hand new 
regime in Nanking are, (a) ordering him to hold on to Chinchow, (0) at the 
same time endeavouring to impeach him. Doubtless Nanking is using Japan 
to eliminate him from Northern politics whilst Nanking [? Canton] is busy 
sacrificing him as a scapegoat to Chinese public opinion. Meantime Young 
Marshal and Chiang remain in cordial arrangement; behind the scenes. 
Young Marshal’s own personal desire is to go abroad preferably to England 
to attend Oxford or Cambridge. 

t See No. 36, note 2. 


2 This word was amended in the Foreign Office to ‘by’. 
3 It was suggested in the Foreign Office that this word might be a mistake for ‘agreement’. 
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I purposely have not seen him since my return as I fear awkward requests 
for advice where it would be impossible safely to give any. 

Addressed to the Foreign Office, No. 757, repeated to Mission, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Tokyo. 


No. 39 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received December 30, 10.30 a.m.) 
No. 267 Telegraphic (F 7772/1391/10] 
TOKYO, December 30, 1931, 6.31 p.m. 
My telegram No. 266! was not intended to mean that. . .2 on Chinchow 
was necessarily imminent. We believe Japanese will give Chinese further 
period in which to evacuate. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 267, repeated to Peking. 


¥ No. 37. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
No. 40 
Letter from Viscount Cecil to Sir E. Drummond (Geneva) 
[ Confidential /General/430/6 | 


16 SOUTH EATON PLACE, S.W.1, December 31, 1931 
My dear Eric, 

Many thanks for your letter.' We must be content to differ. But I do 
think that at Geneva the importance of keeping the public informed is not 
and never has been sufficiently recognised. The distinction between success 
in the negotiations and success with public opinion must not be pressed too 
far, because without public opinion ultimately no success can be achieved. 
I am not at all convinced that all the bluff we heard from Tokyo about the 
indifference of Japanese public opinion was really genuine. Sooner or 
later she would have had to give way if public opinion had been strong 
enough. Ofcourse, I agree with you that the policy of the Council, including 
the British Delegation, lacked continuity owing to the political circum- 
stances here. 

As for your talk about Disarmament, you really are insane! There was no 
possibility whatever of avoiding the Disarmament issue being the test of the 
League’s success. The real mistake was that we were unable to bring the 
thing to an issue some years ago when circumstances really were more favour- 
able than they are now. They will certainly get less favourable as the years 
go on. 

Yours ever,? | 


P.S. I have just heard that Lytton is going after all,3 so that is all right. 


t No. 34. 2 Signature lacking from filed copy. 
3 Cf. No. 6, note 5. For personal reasons it was only on a second request that Lord 
Lytton had agreed to serve on the commission of enquiry of the League of Nations. 
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No. 41 


Aide-Mémoire' from the Chinese Chargé d’ Affaires in London 
(Received December 31) 


[F 7808/1391/10} 
CHINESE LEGATION, LONDON, December 31, 1931 


In accordance with telegraphic instructions received from the Wai Chiao 
Pu,? Nanking, the Chinese Chargé d’Affaires has the honour to state: 

In spite of the provisions contained in Paragraph 2 of the Resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Council of the League of Nations on December 
10th, 1931, with reference to Manchurian affairs requiring that the two 
parties undertake to adopt all measures necessary to avoid any further aggrava- 
tion of situation and refrain from any initiative which may lead to further 
fighting and loss of life, the Japanese Army, on the pretext of suppressing 
bandits, has now advanced to the west of Liao River and on December 24th 
occupied Tienchuangtai. Again on December 28th and 2oth they seized 
successively Tawa Station and the walled City of Panshan. Japanese troops 
have repeatedly attacked and pressed upon the Chinese army with the 
evident intention of capturing Chinchow. 

Such actions on the part of Japan have not only encroached upon China’s 
territorial sovereignty, thus violating principles of international Law, League 
Covenant, Nine Power Treaty and Kellogg Pact,3 but have utterly scorned 
the recent Resolution of the League Council. 

The Declaration of Japanese Foreign Office of December 27th’ explaining 
that movement of Japanese troops towards west of Liao River was for protect- 
ing themselves against local bandits encouraged by Chinese army at Chinchow 
is entirely contrary to fact. 

My Government have received report to the effect that Japan again 
despatched on December 27th a mixed Brigade from Korea to Manchuria.® 
The enlargement of Japanese forces in Manchuria and similar actions have 
aggravated the situation and would lead to further fighting and loss of life. 


1 A text of this atde-mémoire as addressed to M. Briand, President of the Council of the 
League of Nations, is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, February 1932, p. 287. 

2 Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

3 The Nine-Power Treaty concerning China, signed at Washington on February 6, 1922, 
is printed in Cmd. 1627 of 1922, pp. 42-47; the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, signed 
at Paris on August 27, 1928, is printed in Cmd. 3410 of 1929. 

+ In this connexion, the Chinese delegation to the League of Nations addressed a letter 
dated Paris, December 26, 1931, to M. Briand, which was handed on December 28 to M. 
Berthelot, Secretary-General of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. M. Berthelot for- 
warded the letter to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations in a note of December 
29. These documents are printed in League of Nations Official Journal, February 1932, p. 286. 

Ss Cf. No. 31, note 4. 

6 Sir F. Lindley had reported in Tokyo telegram No. 263 of 1.7 p.m. (received at 9 a.m.) 
on December 28, 1932: ‘It is officially announced to the Press this morning that a mixed 
Brigade and a Divisional Headquarters will be despatched at once from Corea to 
Manchuria,’ 
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Japan should be held responsible for whatever consequences that may un- 
fortunately happen as a result of China’s necessary measures for self-defence 
Aside from protest duly lodged with the Japanese Government, my Govern- 
ment wish to call the attention of His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the 
above-mentioned facts and hope that His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
will immediately take effective measures to prevent aggravation of the present 
serious situation in order to be in accordance with the League Resolution.’ 


7 The Chinese Chargé d’Affaires in London had previously, on December 30, 1931, 
communicated to Mr. MacKillop the following translation of a telegram of December 29 
from the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs: 

‘According to a report from the Peking-Mukden Railway Administration, a letter was 
received from the Japanese Army Commander stationed at Tientsin, requesting that three 
troop trains were to be prepared to transport Japanese troops from Tangku to Tientsin. 
It was stated that there were 70 army officers, 1,900 soldiers, 160 horses and 4 batteries of 
artillery. 

‘The special Diplomatic Committee was of the opinion that the intention of Article 9 of 
1901 Protocol [see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. xciv, p. 691] was merely to maintain 
free communication between Peking and the sea, and that at present there was no possible 
danger of interruption of communication between Peking and the sea. Furthermore, in 
accordance with Article 1 of the Regulations governing the transportation of troops on the 
Shanhaikwan-Peking Railway, there is definite restriction regarding the transportation 
of foreign troops. In this case, one single country suddenly dispatched a large number of 
troops to be transported by the Railway, there was absolutely no obligation on the part of 
the Chinese Government to comply with the request. This Ministry, therefore, telegraphed 
to the said Railway Administration to refuse the request in unequivocal terms. 

‘It is, however, now learnt that the Japanese troops have by force compelled the Railway 

to provide the trains and have succeeded in transporting to Tientsin the whole of their 
troops. 
‘It appears that this affair is closely connected with the question of Chinchow. It does 
not only affect the peace of North China but also may have effect upon the interest of bond- 
holders of the Railway. Japan’s present action being a deliberate violation of the Resolution 
adopted by the Council of the League of Nations, she must be held responsible for all its 
consequences. Please convey the above information to the British Government.’ 


No. 42 


Sir R. Lindsay: (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received fanuary 16, 1932) 
No. 2000 [F 338]/1/10] 
WASHINGTON, December 31, 1931 
Sir, 

The close of the year 1931 seems.a suitable moment to review the actions of 
the United States Government in connexion with the crisis which developed 
during the autumn in Manchuria and to estimate the significance of those 
actions in relation to American foreign policy as a whole. 

2. The United States has for generations been vitally interested in trade 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Washington. 
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with the Far East. Americans played a notable part in the opening up of 
China, Japan and Korea. In 1899 John Hay, as Secretary of State, addressed 
a circular note to the powers interested in the Chinese situation, stating that 
the United States desired ‘to seek a solution which may bring about per- 
manent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and admini- 
strative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly Powers by treaty and 
international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of equal and 
impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.’? Thus was enunciated 
the famous principle of the ‘Open Door’ which, be it noted, involved the 
preservation of Chinese territorial and administrative entity as an express 
corollary. The efforts of successive American Governments to maintain this 
principle in all its aspects are too well known to require emphasis. 

3. The dispute between China and Japan over Manchuria therefore affects 
a cardinal item of American foreign policy. In the case of a purely European 
quarrel, the United States Government might well have been deterred from 
intervening by the ancient policy of disentanglement to which American 
participation in the war of 1917-18 and in the subsequent peace conference 
was but the exception that proves the rule. Had a similar dispute taken place 
in South America, pan-Americanism and the Monroe Doctrine might have 
prevented cooperation with any extraneous body of peace-makers. But in 
the case of Manchuria, while long-standing interest, the Pact of Paris and the 
Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 combined to favour intervention, no special 
obstacle hindered cooperation with the League of Nations. The prejudice 
which formerly led the United States Government to treat the League as 
untouchable, and to refrain from even acknowledging League communica- 
tions, has long since died out in Administration circles, and has been replaced 
by a practical willingness to recognise the League’s existence and to cooperate 
with it, whenever—as in the recent case of Liberia]—cooperation seems likely 
to serve American interests. Moreover, the Secretary of State had placed 
the United States Government in the forefront of intervention in the Russo- 
Chinese dispute of 1929, with not very happy results, and the obvious lesson 
to draw from that experience was that the onus of intervention should be 
shared with other interveners. 

4. Even before the Chinese Government appealed, on September 21st, to 
the Council of the League of Nations under Article 11 of the Covenant against 
the Japanese occupation of Mukden and certain other towns in Manchuria, 
and the seizure by Japanese troops of important Manchurian railways, the 
United States Government had been quietly urging moderation on both dis- 


2 This quotation was from a circular note addressed by Mr. Hay to the Powers on July 3, 
1900: see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1900, p. 299. The principle 
of the Open Door was enunciated in notes addressed by Mr. Hay to the British, German, 
and Russian Governments on September 6, 1899: v. op. cit. 1899, pp. 129 f. 

3 The reference was presumably to the acceptance by the American Government in 
February 1931 of an invitation to be represented on a committee constituted by the League 
of Nations to examine questions concerning social and administrative reforms in Liberia: 
see op. cit. 1997, vol. 11, p. 671. 

4 See Volume VIII, Appendix I. 
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putants. The League Council’s resolution of September 22nd5 afforded a 
convenient opportunity for more overt action, and Mr. Stimson wasted no 
time in proclaiming the ‘whole-hearted sympathy’ of the United States 
Government with the Council’s attitude as expressed therein, and in despatch- 
ing notes to Japan and China on similar lines to those sent by the President of 
the Council as regards abstention from acts which might prejudice a pacific 
settlement. Even at this stage, however, a certain divergence of method was 
to be observed, for while the Council spoke of seeking “means to allow the 
two countries to proceed immediately to the withdrawal of their respective 
troops without compromising the safety of the lives or property of their 
nationals’, Mr. Stimson merely expressed the hope that they would ‘so dis- 
pose respectively of their armed forces as to satisfy the requirements of inter- 
national law and international agreements’. 

5. The Council’s resolution of September goth called forth no special 
expression of the American viewpoint, but on the eve of their meeting on 
October 13th the members of the Council received through the Secretary- 
General a message in which Mr. Stimson, after stating his belief that ‘our 
cooperation in this difficult matter should proceed along the course which 
has been followed ever since the first outbreak of the trouble’, and noting 
the fact that ‘the Covenant of the League of Nations provides permanent 
and already tested machinery for handling such issues as between States 
members of the League’, went on to say that ‘as the disputants have made 
commitments to the Council, it is most desirable that the League in no way 
relax its vigilance and in no way fail to assert all the pressure and authority 
within its competence towards regulating the action of China and Japan in 
the premises. On its part the American Government, acting independently 
through its diplomatic representatives will endeavour to reinforce what the 
League does and will make clear, that it has a keen interest in the matter and 
is not oblivious to the obligations which the disputants have assumed to their 
fellow signatories in the Pact of Paris as well as in the Nine-Power Pact should 
a time arise when it would seem advisable to bring forward those obligations. 
By this course we avoid any danger of embarrassing the League in the course 
to which it is now committed.’ 

6. It thus appeared that the United States Government intended to take 
simultaneous, but independent action in invoking the Pact of Paris. It was 
feared at Geneva that unless some closer form of American cooperation could 
be secured, the case would come before two tribunals—the signatories of the 
Pact and the Council of the League—and that the Japanese Government 
might be able to play off one against the other and escape between the two. 
Accordingly, an arrangement was concerted over the protests of the Japanese 
delegate, whereby the American representative at Geneva should be invited 
‘to sit at the Council table, so that he may be in a position to consider with 
the Council the relationship between the provisions of the Pact of Paris and 


S See Volume VIII, No. 519. For records concerning the discussion of the Far Eastern 
Crisis at the Council of the League of Nations in the autumn of 1931 and the attitude of the 
American Government in this connexion see Volume VIII, Chaps. IX—XII. 
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the present unfortunate situation in Manchuria, and at the same time to 
follow the deliberations of the Council with regard to other aspects of the 
problem with which it is now confronted’. In accepting this invitation on 
October 16th Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, the United States Consul at Geneva, 
delivered a carefully-worded statement elaborating the instructions which 
he had received from his Government, which were as follows: ‘You are 
authorized to participate in the discussions of the Council when they relate 
to the possible application of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, to which treaty the 
United States is a party. You are expected to report the result of such dis- 
cussions to the Department for its determination as to possible action. If you 
are present at the discussion of any other aspect of the Chinese-Japanese 
dispute, it must be only as an observer and auditor’. These instructions, and 
the text of Mr. Gilbert’s statement, were given out to the press at Washington 
the same day. 

47. On the following day (October 17th) Mr. Gilbert called on the prin- 
cipal members of the Council to inform them that Mr. Stimson had been 
somewhat disappointed that no steps had been taken formally to invoke the 
Pact of Paris, which was the ostensible reason for the appearance of a repre- 
sentative of the United States Government at the Council table. Suitable 
steps were taken, and on October 19th Mr. Gilbert informed Lord Reading® 
that he had received instructions from Mr. Stimson to participate in no further 
secret sessions of the Council, and at the next public meeting to withdraw 
from the Council table, after making a statement to the effect that the object 
of his temporary association with the Council had been served by the invoca- 
tion of the Pact of Paris. Lord Reading at once telephoned to Mr. Stimson 
and represented the disastrous effects which the carrying out of these instruc- 
tions might be expected to have on the prestige of the Council. After much 
discussion it was agreed that Mr. Gilbert, while taking part in no further 
secret meetings of the Council, should continue for the time being to attend 
its public meetings, but should be seated at a separate table as an observer, 
rather than at the Council table. 

8. On October 20th Mr. Stimson sent for me and explained the difficulties 
which underlay his action. These had been twofold, namely, the tendency in 
the United States to revolt against too close cooperation with the League, 
and the fear of exacerbating sentiment in Japan, between which and the 
United States feeling is never toocordial. With regard to the former difficulty, 
Mr. Stimson had to be able to represent at home that his cooperation was 
not so much with the League as with the Powers assembled at Geneva and 
that it was in the main based on the Pact of Paris and the Nine-Power Treaty 
rather than on the League Covenant. He also felt that in this respect the 
proper situation of the United States representative was that of an observer 
and not of a full participant. As regards Japan, he had had great difficulty 
in keeping the press quiet, especially when the Japanese Government com- 
mitted the stupidity of opposing the admission of the United States repre- 
sentative to the Council meetings, and he thought he had succeeded pretty 

6 British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, August-November 1931. 
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well, but he had greatly feared the effect in Japan of the admission of the 
United States representative to secret sessions from which Japan (though 
also China) was excluded. 

g- On October 2oth the United States Government, having received an 
official intimation from the French Minister for Foreign Affairs that Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain and Germany had taken similar action, 
addressed to the Governments of Japan and China a note reminding them 
of their obligations under the Pact of Paris to seek a solution of the conflict 
by pacific means only. 

10. The United States Government was not associated in any way with 
the resolution adopted by the Council of the League (against the vote of the 
Japanese delegate) on October 24th, which called upon the Japanese Govern- 
ment to withdraw all its troops to the railway zone by the next meeting of the 
Council on November 16th and recommended that when the evacuation was 
completed, direct negotiations should begin between Japan and China on 
all questions outstanding between them. Asked for his views on this resolu- 
tion, the Under Secretary in special charge of Manchurian affairs informed 
me on November 2nd that in the view of the State Department the resolu- 
tion made a mistake in fixing a definite date by which evacuation must be 
completed, and that they also thought it injudicious to insist that evacua- 
tion must precede negotiation as this attitude, in their opinion, must 
result in the indefinite postponement of the former. Meanwhile they proposed 
to make a representation to Tokyo in general support of the spirit of the 
Council’s resolution. 

11, On November 5th the United States Ambassador at Tokyo addressed 
to the Japanese Government a note’ of which the contents were not divulged. 
On November roth I was informed by Mr. Stimson that the note had 
insisted particularly on the point that the Japanese Government had put 
themselves entirely in the wrong by standing out for negotiations before 
evacuation. The Japanese reply’ had been very conciliatory indeed, and he 
was inclined to draw satisfactory inferences. He also informed me that the 
United States Ambassador in London would be sent to Paris to be at hand 
during the Council meeting of November 16th. It was not anticipated that 
General Dawes would attend any meetings of the Council or even act in the 
capacity of observer, but he would be ready to express the views of the United 
States Government when necessary and to ensure the utmost possible coopera- 
tion. As to procedure, Mr. Stimson was inclined to recommend negotiations 
between China and Japan in the presence of neutrals, dropping questions of 
legal right and concentrating on practical methods of ending the controversy. 

12. On November 16th officials of the State Department were concerned 
to deny, in conversation with representatives of the press, a report that the 
United States Government was no longer supporting the League over Man- 
churia, and that the Japanese Ambassador at Washington had been informed 


7 Printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
PPp- 34—35- 
8 Ibid., vol. i, pp. 39-41. 
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that the United States would not cooperate with the League in imposing 
sanctions against Japan. The officials stated that Mr. Stimson hoped the use 
of sanctions could be avoided, but that in any event the United States Govern- 
ment could not commit itself in advance as to whether it would or would not 
support measures adopted by the League. Since a report similar to that 
mentioned above had previously reached His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Tokyo, I questioned the Under Secretary of State about it on November 18th. 
Mr. Castle assured me that no such statement had ever been made and that 
to have spoken so would have had most unfortunate results. On the general 
subject of sanctions he was completely non-committal. In a written state- 
ment given out to the press the same day, Mr. Stimson said: ‘I want to correct 
certain erroneous statements which have appeared lately in the press. It is 
not true that this Government has changed in any way the attitude on the 
Manchurian situation which it has held from the first.’ The United States 
Government had proposed no terms of settlement and had made no com- 
mitments to either disputant, but was continuing to urge that only peaceful 
means and not military pressure should be used in the settlement of the dis- 
pute—which was understood to be the essence of the position taken by the 
League. 

13. Various rumours appeared subsequently in the press as to the part 
played by General Dawes in the negotiations at Paris, and as to the instructions 
sent to him by his Government; but this Embassy has no information on these 
points. At the end of November the interest of the press was focussed on a 
sharp attack by the Japanese Government on Mr. Stimson. A garbled report 
of the Secretary of State’s interview with press correspondents in Washington 
on November 27th was telegraphed by the Associated Press to Tokyo and 
Mr. Stimson was quoted as having said that the Japanese army was ‘running 
amuck’ in Manchuria. Without waiting for confirmation, the Japanese 
Government published an angry reply and protested in Washington. The 
State Department thereupon gave out the stenographic record? of Mr. Stm- 
son’s remarks, which was as follows :— 


“On the 23rd of November I asked my Ambassador in Tokyo to tell 
Baron Shidehara, the Foreign Minister of Japan, that I had seen with 
great apprehension press reports giving the impression that the Army 
commanders of Japan were planning military expeditions against the 
forces of China in the neighbourhood of Chinchow and that I sincerely 
trusted that there was no basis for that report. The following day, Novem- 
ber 24, I was assured by Baron Shidehara, the Foreign Minister of Japan, 
through Ambassador Forbes that he and the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff were all of them agreed that there should be no hostile opera- 
tions toward Chinchow and that military orders to that effect had been 
issued. In view of that, it is difficult for me to understand the press reports 
about the advance of General Honjo’s army.’ 


14. The gratification of the United States Government at the unanimous 
9 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vOl.i, pp. 53-54- 
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adoption by the Council of the League of the resolution of December roth 
was expressed by Mr. Stimson in a long statement of which the text was 
enclosed in my despatch No. 1922'° of December 11th. Mr. Stimson (who 
had already announced his unqualified approval of the plan of settlement 
embodied in the draft resolution when it was given out on November 25th) 
referred tq the cooperation and support already afforded by the United 
States Government to the Council, and mentioned the direct interest of the 
United States in the Manchurian controversy under the Pact of Paris and 
the Nine-Power Treaty. After noting that the resolution provided for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities and reaffirmed the solemn pledge of Japan 
to withdraw her troops within the railway zone as speedily as possible, he 
stated that the provision for a neutral commission was in accordance with the 
underlying principle of various treaties of conciliation to which the United 
States isa party. (It was also officially intimated to the press that the United 
States Government would not object to the appointment of an American to 
serve on such a commission.) He added that the adoption of the resolution 
in no way constituted an endorsement of any action hitherto taken in Man- 
churia, and that its future efficacy depended upon the good faith with which 
the pledge against renewed hostilities was carried out and the spirit in which 
its provisions directed towards an ultimate solution were availed of. 

15. On December 17th the Senate adopted a resolution proposed by 
Senator Johnson of California calling upon the Secretary of State to submit 
to the Senate all its diplomatic correspondence in connexion with the Man- 
churian crisis, particularly any messages sent to the United States representa- 
tives who had dealings with the Council of the League." 

16. On December 24th the State Department announced to the press that 
the United States Ambassador at Tokyo had been instructed on December 
22nd'2 to express to the Japanese Foreign Office the concern which the United 
States Government entertained, in view of recent reports apparently well- 
founded, to the effect that the Japanese army in Manchuria was contemplat- 
ing movements in the direction of Chinchow which might lead to a renewal 
of armed hostilities with the regular Chinese military forces in and south of 
that city. He had been asked to call to the attention of the Japanese Govern- 
ment that the reports from the military observers of several nations in the 
Chinchow area, including the American military attaché, were to the effect 
that they found no evidence that the Chinese military forces had engaged in, 
or were preparing for, any offensive military movement. 

17. Confused and irresolute as the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment may have appeared to those unaccustomed to the limitations under 
which that government labours, a consistent thread of ideas may nevertheless 


10 This formal covering despatch (received in the Foreign Office on December 21) is not 
printed. The statement by Mr. Stimson is printed ibid., vol. i, pp. 60-62. 

1 In accordance with this resolution, Senate (72nd Congress, 1st Session) Document No. 
55, Conditions in Manchuria, was published on January 27, 1932. 

12 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Fapan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
pp. 65-66. : 
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be traced throughout the foregoing record of its actions. It cannot be too 
often recalled that the separation of executive and legislature under the 
American system of government engenders great weakness in the executive, 
which is constantly exposed to subsequent repudiation of its acts by an 
irresponsible legislature. Only in courses of policy which have been pre- 
viously sanctioned either by long tradition or by the express approval of the 
legislature can the executive proceed without grave political risk. In the case 
of the Manchurian dispute, the United States Administration has to bear in 
mind that 


(1) neither association nor even cooperation with the League of Nations 
has thus been sanctioned; 

(2) no specific support has ever been pledged on behalf of the American 
people to the territorial or administrative status quo anywhere save 
on the American continent, and, even there, only to a very limited 
extent; 

(3) a majority of American opinion would be opposed to participation in 
any economic boycott of Japan (a poll of newspapers recently effected 
by the ‘Literary Digest’ definitely confirms this) ; 

(4)!3 On the other hand the American Congress and people will generally 
support even the most vigorous action in pursuance of immediate, 
comprehensible and demonstrably American interests; whether or not 
such action involves cooperation with other Powers is a matter of 
indifference once the decision to act in a particular way on grounds 
of American interest has been taken; 

(5) A particular form of conciliation commission, consisting of a repre- 
sentative of each of the two parties to be conciliated and three citizens 
of other Powers, has received the sanction of various treaties (e.g., the 
so-called ‘Bryan’ treaties)'4 to which the United States is a party; and 
a commission of similar composition (though with five representatives 
of neutral Powers) is at present endeavouring to settle the dispute 
between Bolivia and Paraguay for possession of the Chaco,'5 having 
been constituted ad hoc on the initiative of the United States Govern- 
ment. 


18. Having regard to all these considerations, it will be seen that the actions 
of the United States Government in connexion with the Manchurian crisis 
have hitherto not been other than the ineluctable conditions of American 
policy would lead one to expect; and its future actions in the matter may be 
expected to follow similar lines. 

I have, &c., 
R. C, Linpsay 


13 This numerical heading was lacking in the original copy and was inserted subsequently 
in accordance with a request from H.M. Embassy at Washington. 

14 For these treaties negotiated by Mr. W. J. Bryan, American Secretary of State 1913-15, 
see Treaties for the Advancement of Peace (Carnegie Endowment, New York, 1920). 

1s This longstanding dispute had been exacerbated by an armed clash between Bolivian 
and Paraguayan forces in December 1928. 
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No. 43 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 2, 1932) 


No. 623 (F 733/40/23] 
| TOKYO, December 31, 1931 
Sir, 

At a time when all the world is in the grip of a complicated crisis, it is not 
to be expected that much attention should be paid to the internal affairs of 
Japan. Yet I doubt whether there is any other country whose future is more 
obscure and difficult to predict than is that of the Island Empire at the present 
time. To take the most fundamental problem of all—the attitude of Japan 
towards Western Civilisation. When I was here twenty-five years ago,' there 
were, of course, a certain number of elderly people who regretted the good 
old times; but the face of the country as a whole was resolutely turned towards 
the West. The movement for replacing Chinese ideographs by Latin charac- 
ters, championed by Count Hayashi, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, had 
a number of enthusiastic supporters and appeared likely to gain more. It 
has now lost its vitality completely and seems to me a symbol of more than 
it represents in itself. It must not be supposed from this that the Japanese are 
likely to renounce the use of high explosives or any other of the Western 
discoveries and inventions which they have so profitably turned to account. 
Far from it. But there is now a distinct tendency, especially amongst the 
younger generation, to wonder whether Japan would not do better to free 
herself from Western influence and example. No doubt in part this is merely 
a manifestation of the violent nationalism which is rampant almost every- 
where; and to this extent it is a sign not of growing independence but of the 
old spirit of imitation. In part, too, it is due to the Manchurian incident 
which has, for the time being, accentuated the isolation of Japan and embit- 
tered her against the rest of the world. But it seems to me that there is more 
in it that [? than] can be explained by these passing influences. It cannot be 
expected that the doubts so prevalent in many countries as to the future of 
our civilisation should take the same form here as in the West. With us they 
take the form of doubts as to the applicability of traditional and well-tried 
institutions and methods to modern conditions. Here they take the cruder 
shape of doubts as to the suitability of Western institutions and ideas to Japan. 
It may be that the whole is a passing phase; but during this crisis I have not 
unnaturally been led to speculate as to the probable course of events here 
should sanctions be applied to Japan by the League of Nations and the 
United States. And always the spectre has arisen of a pirate and robber 
State; returning with a fierce joy to the traditions cast off so eagerly last 
century and developing a policy of her own on the model of the com- 
munism of Sparta. 

2. Or take the problem of ‘dangerous thoughts’. Who knows what the 
Japanese masses really think? They can all read; and people have told me 


1 As second secretary in H.M. Embassy at Tokyo, 1905-8. Sir F. Lindley had arrived in 
Japan in July 1931 to take up his post as H.M. Ambassador in succession to Sir J. Tilley. 
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that the mill-hands of Osaka spend their time, whilst they are minding twice 
as many looms as any Lancashire man, in studying translations of the dreary 
works of Karl Marx. How deep does this go? And how deep does the 
veneration for the Emperor, of which we hear so much and see so many out- 
ward signs, go? The late Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, perhaps the acutest 
foreign observer who ever lived in Japan, opined forty years ago that this 
extreme veneration was nothing more than the manifestation of a sentiment 
which always and in every country blossomed profusely during the period 
immediately following the fall of feudalism. If he was right, the sentiment 
should now be notably weakened. It probably is; but, as far as it is possible 
to judge, there are still enough determined and truculent fellows who cherish 
it sufficiently to make anything in the nature of an attempt at rebellion 
against the Emperor a tragedy for those who might try it. 

3. Then there is the less picturesque but perhaps more ‘actual’ question 
of the future constitutional development of Japan. I touched on this very 
superficially in my despatch No. 392? of the 23rd July, 1931, acouple of weeks 
after my arrival. It has come much to the fore since that time owing to the 
Manchurian crisis. Modern Japan was made by a small band of remarkable 
men who gave her a Constitution modelled on that of Prussia and directed 
the Government during its early years. Gradually they have died off until 
the veteran Prince Saionji alone is left. It was on his advice that, only a fort- 
night ago, the Emperor called on Mr. Inukai to form a Cabinet. But the 
Prince has been, for many years at any rate, an advocate of evolution in what 
may be called an ‘English’ direction, and has successfully opposed a per- 
petuation of the Genro. When he dies, and he is eighty-five, Japan will 
enter a new phase. 

4. We shall then have the House of Peers and an Assembly elected by 
manhood suffrage; a Government responsible only to the Emperor but, by 
recent custom, enjoying the support of the majority or at least of the largest 
Party in the Assembly; and the Privy Council, composed of elderly men who 
have filled the highest offices in the State or otherwise greatly distinguished 
themselves. The importance of this last body will be understood from the 
observations of Count Ito (later Prince Ito and the most eminent of all the 
Genro) in his ‘Commentaries on the Constitution of Japan’. He writes of it: 
‘The establishment of the Privy Council is just as necessary as that of the 
Cabinet to serve as the highest body of the Emperor’s Constitutional Advisers.’ 
The Privy Council seem to consider this an understatement of their impor- 
tance; and there is a constant rivalry between them and the Cabinet which 
not infrequently leads to friction and delay. No doubt, the power of the 
Cabinet has steadily increased of recent years; but, with the disappearance 
of Prince Saionji, a determined effort on the part of the Privy Council to take 
the place of the Genro is only to be expected. Nor is it doomed to failure. 
The pressure habitually and successfully exerted by the Government to assure 
the return of a majority of their own supporters discredits in advance a 
chamber whose proceedings when assembled are not infrequently of the most 

2 See Volume VIII, No. 495. 
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unedifying kind. Then what sort of prestige amongst thoughtful men can a 
Cabinet such as that just formed enjoy? It owes its existence to an intrigue, 
between a Minister in the last Cabinet and an official organiser of its own 
party, started with the ostensible object of forming a Coalition Government— 
a project so remote from realities that the only reasonable and accepted 
explanation is that both the Minister, Adachi, and the organiser, Kuhara, 
were bought by those interested in the reimposition of the gold embargo. 
This measure was imposed in the first few hours of the new Government’s 
existence, without any examination having been made of its consequences; 
and it has been followed by a series of utterances and actions which for 
demagogy and irresponsibility are hard to equal. The Privy Council should 
be rubbing their hands. 

5- But it is the article in the Constitution which lays down that the Emperor 
has the supreme command of the Army and Navy which has been most to 
the fore of late and the implications of which will, sooner or later, have to be 
authoritatively settled. In his ‘Commentaries’ Count Ito observes that: ‘A 
General Staff Office has been established for His Imperial Majesty’s personal 
and general direction of the Army and Navy.’ In practice this has grown to 
mean that the Army accepts no orders from any one but the Chief of the 
General Staff; who, in his turn, accepts none save from the Emperor. 
Although the exact degree to which the Army and the Government have 
been at loggerheads during the Manchurian imbroglio may be a matter for 
speculation no competent observer doubts that at times the tension has been 
acute. There is no reasonable doubt, for instance, that General Honjo had 
every intention of attacking Chinchow a month ago when he actually 
entrained his troops ostensibly for Tientsin; and that the Chief of the General 
Staff forbade him at the last moment. What actually then happened in 
Tokyo has not yet been divulged. It may be that Baron Shidehara, if not the 
whole Cabinet, threatened to resign if the attack took place; or they may have 
succeeded in securing the personal intervention of the Emperor. At any rate 
it is certain that they had not the authority to control the Army themselves; 
and the foreign Representatives found themselves in the unpleasant position 
of seeking assurances for the future from a Government which had not the 
power to make them good. Baron Shidehara, when he questioned me closely 
as to the Constitutional position in England, showed clearly that he found 
this state of affairs intolerable. It would have been futile to take up the 
struggle then, when the whole country was in a Chauvinistic ferment and 
ready to back up the wildest pretensions of the Army; but Iam much mistaken 
if the Baron does not return to the charge when calmer counsels prevail and 
the bill for the present adventure is presented to the nation. Then will begin 
the most fateful constitutional struggle since the Meiji era;3 and the outcome 
will depend not a little on how the Japanese people answer the questions 
raised in the earlier paragraphs of this despatch. 

I have, &c., 
F, QO. LInDLEY 
3 1868-1912. 
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P.S.—The Legal Adviser to this Embassy called to see me whilst this 
despatch was waiting for the Bag. Mr. Gadsby is one of the Englishmen 
here who is best acquainted with Japan and the Japanese. He was in some 
excitement and told me that, the night before, an old Japanese friend of his, 
when a generous consumption of sake had loosed his tongue, had held forth 
at length on what Japan would do if she found herself outlawed by the 
nations. A Military Dictatorship would be formed and the belongings of the 
rich conscripted under a form of national communism in which the Emperor 
would have his place. This would endear Japan to the Soviet with whose 
active or tacit cooperation China would be overrun and all foreigners driven 
out and foreign property seized. A large part of the Army was in favour of 
the plan of which the details were being worked out. There was already 
contact with Moscow. What perturbed Mr. Gadsby was that the exponent 
of this plan was a well-known and responsible man who had the reputation 
of being a good Liberal. I had nothing definite to go on when I wrote the 
despatch.‘ 

F.O. L. 


4 Sir V. Wellesley minuted on this despatch as follows: ‘This is an interesting though 
somewhat alarming despatch. The moral to be drawn from it is that the more the Western 
Powers antagonise Japan the greater will be the danger of her running amok. V. W. 
5/2/32.” 


No. 44 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 1, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [F 6/1/10] 


PEKING, January 1, 1932, 6.47 p.m. 
Following from Military Attaché Chinchow December 31st, 1931. 8 p.m.! 
Begins: | 
Kouyin was occupied by Japanese this morning. They are now reported 
in vicinity of Taliangho where some rails have been removed but bridge 
remains intact with one armoured train on right bank. Unless disorganised 
by bombing, at present rate, evacuation from here should be completed by 
midnight January 1st-2nd 1932. Only police and peace preservation units 
will remain here. 
Major Lovat-Fraser, Mukden, December 31st, 1931, 2.10 p.m. reports 
seven more west bound troop trains have left Mukden. Chinese however 
have damaged line between Chuliuho and Hsintintun [? Hsinminfu]. 


' Colonel Badham-Thornhill had earlier reported in a message of noon that day from 
Chinchow, transmitted in Peking telegram No. 764 of 11.15 a.m. on January 1, 1932, to the 
Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on January 1): ‘Repairs have been effected to railway at 
Kouyin which suffered yesterday from heavy bombing. To-day reconnaissance aeroplanes 
are very active over Chinchow whole of Chinese regular army is now south-west of Taliangho 
_though portions of third cavalry brigade are reported at Peichen (20 miles west [east] of 
Taliangho). Uninterrupted evacuation of troops continues.’ 
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Japanese regular troops in Manchuria now estimated at 26,000. They have 
a detachment at Faku but not at Changwu.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 3; repeated to Tokyo Commander-in- 
Chief Mission Tientsin for Brigadier. 

2 This message from Major Lovat-Fraser is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, 
February 1932, p. 288, §4. 


No. 45 


Sir F. Simon to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [F 35/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 2, 1932, 2.30 p.m. 

Monsieur Briand in his capacity of President of League Council is being 
pressed by Chinese Delegation to intervene urgently at Tokyo in view of the 
advance of Japanese troops in the region of Chinchow. 

President of the Council considers it necessary to obtain information 
enabling him to appreciate the existing situation in its various aspects and 
has requested the French Minister to China to describe precise military 
position, especially as regards the character of the Japanese advance and of 
the Chinese resistance. 

He has further asked what progress has been made in the negotiations 
between the Japanese authorities and Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, the 
Marshal having apparently alluded to these negotiations in conversation 
with a French officer, but the Chinese Delegation in Paris having denied 
their existence. 

Finally, President desires information of the intentions and attitude of the 
new Chinese government with regard to the Manchurian question and to 
the present incident. 

At the instance of President I request that you will furnish me by tele- 
graph with any information on these points which you are able to elicit.! 

President has made a similar request to Mr. Stimson. 

Repeated to Tokyo No. 6, Washington No. 11 and Paris No. 3 (Saving). 


1 Sir F. Lindley was similarly requested in Foreign Office telegram No. 7 of even date 
to Tokyo. 


No. 46 


M. Avenol! (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fanuary 2, 5.40 p.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic (F 33/1/10] 
GENEVA, January 2, 1932, 6.4 p.m. 
Président Conseil vous remercie des suggestions relatives 4 la nomination 
de Lord Lytton? et les accepte. Liste de la Commission est maintenant 


t Deputy Secretary-General of the League of Nations, and Acting Secretary-General in 
the absence of Sir E. Drummond. 
2 Cf. No. 40. 
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complete. Aprés acceptation par Chine et Japon et ratification par autre[s] 
membres Conseil j’addresserai [sic] aux membres de la Commission notifica- 
tion officielle avec informations. 


No. 47 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recewved Fanuary 3, 9 a.m.) 
No. 1 Telegraphic [F 34/1/10] 
TOKYO, January 3, 1932, 3 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 5 to Peking.'! 
Japanese troops are believed to have occupied Chinchow? without fighting. 
All offices shut for New Year but I will endeavour to answer further question 


tomorrow. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 1, repeated to Peking. 


1 No. 45. 2 This belief was correct. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Far Eastern Crisis after the 
Japanese occupation of Chinchow 


January 4-28, 1932 


No. 48 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Str F. Simon (Recewwed January 4, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [F 36/1/10] 


TOKYO, January 4, 1932, 1.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 1.! 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs told me this morning that Japanese 
would set up peace preservation committee at Chinchow in order to maintain 
order in the absence of all Chinese forces and enable Japanese to withdraw 
as soon as possible. 

Young Marshal had promised Japanese that all troops would be with- 
drawn from Chinchow. Since then no conversations had taken place so far 
as Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs knew. 

Present Japanese Prime Minister had been on terms of close personal 
friendship with most of the Canton leaders and sympathised with their 
aspirations for China. Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs believed this fact 
should help settlement. 

Military Attaché was informed by General Staff this morning that there 
were about 4,000 Japanese troops now at Chinchow and that a small detach- 
ment had gone to Shanhaikuan. There had been no fighting for several 
days.? 

Negotiations between Japanese military and Young Marshal seem to us 
improbable and General Staff deny knowledge of them. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 2, repeated to Peking. 


' No. 47. : 

2 The information in the preceding portion of this telegram was transmitted to M. de 
Fleuriau, the French Ambassador in London, in a letter of January 5, 1932, from Sir V. 
Wellesley. The ensuing paragraph of this telegram was not so transmitted since Mr. 
MacKillop had stated in a minute of January 5 that it ‘may possibly be correct in a very 
narrow sense .. . but it is really misleading for it is beyond doubt that there have been 
negotiations between the Japanese and Chang and that they have dealt with military 
movements.’ 
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No. 49 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved January 4, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 8 Telegraphic [Confidential] Telegrams /53/229| 


PEKING, January 4, 1932" 
Japanese Minister informs His Majesty’s consul-general, Shanghai, who 
has been to see him on my instructions, that, according to Japanese consul- 
general in Mukden, there is some difficulty in connexion with an unpaid debt 
due (? by) Peking—Mukden Railway to Taonan Railway. Consul-general 
was doing his best to persuade Japanese military authorities to settle the 
matter satisfactorily, and Mr. Shigemitsu assured His Majesty’s consul- 
general that it was the policy of his Government to give satisfaction to 
‘neutrals’ in such matters. He seemed to welcome the idea of direct repre- 
sentations to Tokyo. 
(? I have) made similar representations to Japanese Legation here. 
(Repeated to Tokyo and mission. Mukden (? telegram No. 33) to Tokyo.) 


1 The time of dispatch is not recorded. 


No. 50 


Mr. Eastes (Mukden) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)! 
No. 1 [F gor/1/10] 


MUKDEN, January 4, 1932 
Sir, , 

With reference to my despatch No. 1112 Confidential of November 16th, 
1931, I have the honour to report that on the morning of December 2oth, 
1931, the Reverend W. MacNaughtan, one of the senior British missionaries 
here, called to enquire whether I would be prepared to receive a visit after 
dusk on that day from the recently appointed new Chairman of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, to tell me of the efforts being made by the Japanese 
to organise a Chinese demonstration on the morning of January Ist, 1932, 
to clamour for the overthrow of the ex-Provincial Government at Chinhsien 
(Chinchow). It had been suggested that the procession, like that of Japanese 
on November 15th, should halt outside the entrances of the foreign Con- 
sulates and shout ‘slogans’ ; and my proposed visitor desired to enlighten me in 
advance that, if the project materialised, it would be anything but a spon- 
taneous Chinese demonstration. 


3 A copy of this despatch was transmitted to the Foreign Office under Mukden formal 
covering despatch No. 1 of even date, received on January 19, 1932. | 
_ 3 Not printed. This despatch (copy received in the Foreign Office on December 2) 
reported on the Japanese procession of November 15, 1931, in Mukden referred to below. 
The shouted slogans were reported as: ‘Withdrawal! Unreasonable Resolution by the 
League of Nations’; ‘Punishment! For China’s brutal and faithless War-lords’; ‘Increase 
of troops! For the thorough preservation of Order in Manchuria.’ 
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2. The obvious enquiry why the visit could not be paid during office hours 
met the expected answer that the caller was obsessed by the notion that his 
movements were closely watched by Japanese; and I requested Mr. Mac- 
Naughtan to reply that I would make a point of being ‘at home’ to receive 
the Chairman at 5.30 p.m. Later on, however, Mr. MacNaughtan wrote to 
me that ‘Our friend now thinks that as I have told you of the expected pro- 
cession, there is no further need of seeing you’! 

3. According to Chinese newspapers issued here on the evening of Decem- 
ber 31st, the procession was to start from the Headquarters of the Kuantung 
Army, in the centre of the Japanese Railway Settlement, at 8 a.m. the follow- 
ing morning, wend its way into the walled city, and on the return journey 
to pass the entrances of the foreign Consulates and shout slogans. At 8 a.m. 
on January Ist, 1932, there were 27 degrees (Fahrenheit) of frost in 
Mukden, and it was not surprising that the procession was some two hours 
late in starting. At its head was a large motor car, draped in bright pink, 
plastered over with Chinese inscriptions which may be rendered as follows :— 
‘Down with grasping and corrupt officials’; “Down with the Chinchow 
Government’; ‘Earnest hopes for the Japanese Army’s extermination of the 
Brigands West of the Liao’; ‘Warlords are just like evil beasts, and that we 
folk must drive them out and establish a North-Eastern Land of Prosperity 
is the bidding of the new Government Authority’. 

4. On return from the Walled City, the procession traversed the “‘Com- 
mercial Mart’, passing through the grounds of the Japanese Consulate- 
General en route; thence, however, the demonstrators went straight back to 
the Japanese Railway Settlement, without passing the gates of this Consulate- 
General. From the new Heads of the local Chinese Police force, who— 
contrary to the usual practice—paid in person their New Year calls on the 
Members of the Consular Body, I learnt that no Japanese took part in the 
demonstration, which was estimated to number between 3,000 and 4,000 
persons. Foreign eye-witnesses of the procession assured me that it was 
markedly unenthusiastic, nor was there any display of the new red, yellow 
and black flag, which the Japanese press in Dairen (please see Mr. Dening’s 
despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo No. 1373 of December 
goth, 1931) stated to have been designed for the occasion. 

5. I am forwarding copies of this despatch to the Foreign Office, to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo, to the Diplomatic Mission at Nanking, and 
to His Majesty’s Consular Officers at Harbin, Newchwang and Dairen. 

I have, &c., | 
A. E. Eases 


3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 51 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved January 5, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 6 Telegraphic: by wireless (F 116/1/10] 
PEKING, January 5, 1932 

Your telegram No. 5,.! 

As regards the military aspect the very numerous reports from the Mili- 
tary Attaché and Lovat Fraser already in your possession could hardly be 
amplified. 

So far as the Young Marshal is concerned I know the Japanese through 
Yano? here have been angling to get him not to declare independence of 
Nanking. But matter is so delicate that without direct instructions from you 
I am not prepared to enquire precise position of him. My own belief is that 
he will not respond to these overtures unless Nanking press him too far. Up 
to October 18th Canton government now in power have been using him as 
their scapegoat and sending him flamboyant but absurd orders to resist to 
the death; he has replied by asking for men, money and munitions to carry 
out their orders; he has received no response. Doubtless (see my telegram 
757)* Nanking’s object has been twofold (a) to divert popular wrath from © 
themselves to the Marshal (5) in unlikely event of Marshal obeying their 
orders and facing certain destruction at Chinchow to profit by his elimina- 
tion from the North. 

Chinchow having now fallen it is not easy to foretell what will happen 
next. But my belief is nothing much. Effect has already been largely dis- 
counted in advance in domestic politics by fall of Chiang and Sung. 

Probably there will be a prolonged period of stalemate during which the 
two levers of military occupation and economic pressure will work their way 
against each other (see my telegram 373,5 3rd paragraph). But if Nanking 
persist in letting Marshal down (and they are quite capable of it) it is always 
possible, though I believe unlikely, that they may force him in self-defence 
into the other camp.® 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 6 January 4th, repeated to Mission and 
Tokyo. 


! No. 45. 

2 Counsellor in charge of the Japanese Legation at Peking. 

3 This word was queried on the file copy. 

4 No. 38. 

$ See Volume VIII, No. 823. 

6 After receipt of this telegram Sir V. Wellesley addressed a letter to M. de Fleuriau on 
January 8, 1932, in continuation of his letter of January 5 (cf. No. 48, note 2). This letter 
briefly recapitulated information received by the Foreign Office regarding Chinese and 
Japanese military dispositions after the fall of Chinchow, and concluded: ‘Sir Miles Lampson 
has been unable to obtain any information in regard to negotiations between the Japanese 
authorities and Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang.’ 
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No. 52 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 6, 11 a.m.) 
| No. 10 Telegraphic [F 107/1/10} 
PEKING, January 5, 1932! 

Owing to evacuation of Chinchow all neutral observers there have 
returned to their bases. Lovat Fraser remains in Mukden area and United 
States Minister has just sent up a Language Officer with roving commission 
there. 

In response to his suggestion that our two Legations should work out 
scheme for continued observership in Northern area I have welcomed the 
idea and instructed Military Attaché to explore possibilities with his Ameri- 
can Military and Naval colleagues. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 10, repeated to Mission and Commander- 
in-Chief. 

1 The time of dispatch is not recorded. 


No. 53 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Stmon 
(Received Fanuary 6, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 7 Telegraphic (F 97/1/10] 

Immediate WASHINGTON, January 5, 1932, 7.40 p.m. 
Secretary of State informed me today! that now that Japanese troops had 
occupied Chinchow and destroyed last vestiges of Chinese administration in 
Southern Manchuria, United States Government intended to put in a note 
on lines of that addressed to China and Japan in 1915? formally reserving all 
rights of United States Government and citizens, refusing recognition of any 
agreements that might infringe those rights as they now exist, re-affrming 
principle of open door and containing references to appropriate articles of 
Nine Power Treaty and to article 2 of Treaty of Paris. He said that note of 
1915 had demonstrably furnished very powerful leverage by which Japanese 
had been induced to restore Shantung and he considered similar specific 
now might in the course of time make it easier to get them out of Manchuria. 
United States note had not yet been completely drafted but it would be terse 
and unequivocal and would be sent both to Japanese and Chinese Govern- 
ments. He expressed strong hope that His Majesty’s Government would take 

2 Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1992, vol. iii, pp. 5-6. 

2 On May 12, 1915, Mr. W. J. Bryan had addressed identic notes (cf. Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States 1915, p. 146) to the Japanese and Chinese Governments 
in respect of their negotiations with regard to the Japanese Twenty-One Demands on China 
(cf. The Sino-Japanese Negotiations of 1915—Carnegie Endowment, Washington, 1921—pp. 
2-8). The Sino-Japanese treaties and exchanges of notes of May 25, 1915, relating to 
Shantung and Manchuria, are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cx, pp. 791 f. 
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similar action and he was asking French Government to do so too. He 
thought such co-operation would be most important. | 

I should be glad to learn as soon as possible whether you can see your way 
to join this action. 

It was the intention of United States Government after despatch of note 
to press Japanese Government persistently and strongly on all individual 
cases where United States rights in Manchuria have been infringed, which are 
fairly numerous. They include closing of banks, seizure of telegraph offices 
and other similar incidents. 


No. 54 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 7, 2.20 p.m.) 
No. 15 Telegraphic: by wireless [Confidential] Telegrams/53/229] 
PEKING, January 5, 1932! 
My telegram No. 8? and Mukden telegram No. 33 to me. 
I suggest time has come for some plain speaking in Tokyo or to Japanese 


Ambassador in London. 
Repeated to Tokyo. 


! It would appear that this was the date on which this telegram was drafted, but that it 
was delayed and dispatched out of order on January 7, 1932. 

2 No. 49. 

3 This telegram, repeated as Peking telegram No. 12 of January 6 to the Foreign Office, is 
not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket, the telegram reported 
that Mr. Boothby, the representative in China of the British and Chinese Corporation, had 
been informed by the Japanese Consulate-General at Mukden and the Director of the 
Control Department that the matter under dispute concerning funds of the Peking-Mukden 
Railway rested with the Chinese committee of the Provincial Government; Mr. Boothby was 
reported to be dissatisfied with this device and to be intending to interview a Japanese 
adviser on January 6; Mr. Eastes had made a personal appeal to the acting Japanese Consul- 
General to use his influence with the adviser to sanction the release of these funds forthwith. 


No. 55 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 3) 
No. 34 [F 2009/2009/10] 
PEKING, January 5, 1932 
Sir, 
With reference to my despatch Number 1078! of 23rd July last, forwarding 
a report on Inner Mongolia by Colonel Badham-Thornhill, Military Attaché 
to this Legation, I have now the honour to transmit herewith a translation? 
of a new constitutional law for Mongolia promulgated by the National 
Government of China on 12th October, 1931, and entitled The Mongol 
League, Tribe and Banner Organic Law. 
1 Not printed. 
2 Not here printed: see British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxxxiv, pp. 1215-24. 
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2. The news which reaches this Legation regarding conditions in Mon- 
golia is, as I had the honour to observe in my despatch under reference, 
extremely meagre, and little confirmatory information is obtainable regard- 
ing prevalent rumours of Soviet activities in Outer and Japanese intrigues in 
Inner Mongolia, etcetera, and there is therefore little historical background 
available with which to connect this new legislatory enactment. 

3. It will be remembered, however, that in November, 1924, the First 
Great Huruldan or Mongolian People’s Assembly adopted a Constitution 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic, the socialistic nature of which bore the 
clear imprint of Soviet inspiration, and the principal objectives of which were 
obviously to suppress the feudal influence of the Mongolian lamas and tribal 
chieftains and to eliminate Chinese authority. (Translation of the text of this 
Constitution was contained in despatch Number 142! of 23rd February 1926 
from His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Moscow to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, a copy of which was forwarded to this Legation in Foreign Office 
despatch Number 290! (F/974/233/10) of 16th April of the same year.) 

4. This Constitution, which it may be presumed was never recognised by 
the Chinese Government, remained inoperative insofar as Inner Mongolia 
was concerned, at any rate in those areas where the Chinese Central and 
District Governments were in a position to maintain some sort of control. 
In Outer Mongolia, however, Chinese influence had been progressively 
weakened by Soviet propaganda and military intervention, and it was already 
generally realised that the declaration by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Government contained in Article V of the Sino-Russian Agree- 
ment signed at Peking on 14th March [31st May], 1924,* that it recognised 
Outer Mongolia as an integral part of the Republic of China and respected 
Chinese sovereignty therein, was a mere gesture which did not in fact imply 
any intention of relaxing Soviet control. 

5. Chinese sovereignty over Mongolia, and incidentally over Tibet also, 
was reasserted in the Provisional Constitution adopted by the National 
People’s Convention on May rath, 1931,5 Article 1 of which declares that 
‘The Territory of the Republic of China consists of the various provinces 
and Mongolia and Tibet’. Article 80 of this Constitution adds that the 
system of local government in Mongolia and Tibet should be determined 
separately by Law in the light of the local conditions. (Please see the enclosure 
in Nanking despatch Number 82! of 22nd May, a copy of which was trans- 
mitted to the Foreign Office in Legation despatch Number 789! of 4th June 
last.) It remains to be seen whether the present organic law for Mongolia 
will be followed by any similar enactment in regard to Tibet as well. 

6. The main feature of this new organic law is the re-establishment of the 
old Mongolian feudal tribal organisation as the basis of the form of govern- 
ment, subject however to considerable limitations and safeguards whereby 

3 Printed ibid., pp. 1224-32. 
4 For the Sino-Russian agreements of May 31, 1924, see Treaties and Agreements with and 


concerning China, 1919-1929 (Carnegie Endowment, Washington, 1929), pp. 133-44. 
$ Cf. No. 27, note 5. 
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important questions are either directly retained in the hands of the Chinese 
National Government or have to be referred for sanction or confirmation to 
the two competent government departments, the Executive Yuan and the 
Commission for Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs. It will be seen in Article 9, 
for example, that military matters, foreign affairs and national executive 
questions are specifically reserved for the National Government, while the 
internal regulations for the Headquarters of the Captain-General (Article 15) 
and other institutions are to be determined by or reported for record to 
the competent Chinese Government departments. 

7. Ihe law provides for two classes of assemblies, the League People’s 
Representative Assembly, composed of representatives of the various Banners 
belonging to the particular League, and the Banner People’s Representative 
Assembly, constituted of one member elected by each of its Somons,® the 
resolutions of which are to be put into effect by the Captain-General of 
the League or Banner Chieftain as the case may be, under the guidance of 
the Chinese Government. 

8. Other features of the present law worth noting are the provisions con- 
tained in Articles 6-8 for co-operation between League or Banner authorities 
and the Chinese Provincial and Hsien? Governments in areas where there is 
an over-lapping of jurisdiction, and those in Articles 23-27 regarding the 
introduction into the administration of the Banner of certain additional func- 
tionaries, described as Banner Affairs Commissioners, nominated by the 
Banner, but selected and appointed by the Chinese Government, whose pur- 
pose would appear to be to provide an additional check on any independent 
tendencies on the part of the Mongols. 

g. Though this law is declared to come into force on the day of promulga- 
tion (Article 37), certain Banners are spécifically excluded from its immediate 
application by Article 4. Owing to the divergence between the romanisation 
of the Mongolian and Chinese equivalents of the names, it has not proved 
possible to establish beyond doubt the identity of the majority of these parti- 
cular Banners, but it would appear that they are situated in Outer Mongolia 
1.e., in areas which are still under Soviet domination and that this reservation 
is the customary Chinese face-saving device to cover their inability to enforce 
the law in the areas in question. An explanatory Note’ by Mr. Lamb, 
Assistant Chinese Secretary to His Majesty’s Legation, on the subject of these 
Banner names, as well as of other terms used in this Mongol Organic Law, 
is appended to the translation. 

I have, &c., 
Mies W. LAMpPson 


6 In Mongolian administration a Somon was a subdivision of a Banner or fief of a ruling 
prince. 
7 i.e, district. 
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No. 56 


Letter from Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir V. Wellesley 
(Received February 16) 
No. 5/34/1932 [F 1363/1/10} 
PEKING, January 6, 1932 
My dear Victor, 

I send you herewith a copy of a letter from Brenan! reporting a conversa- 
tion with the Japanese Minister about Japanese designs in Manchuria. 

What Shigemitsu says rings true on the whole, and corresponds with the 
impressions I have gathered from other sources. (Compare, for instance, 
what was said about the affair of the Young Emperor in my despatch No. 232 
Tour Series? of December 14th—paragraph 25.) 

Of course the Japanese theory of a Government for Manchuria that would 
keep clear of political complications in China proper and not maintain an 
army involves the corollary that it would necessarily be amenable to Japanese 
influence. Whether such a government could be maintained in present 
circumstances without a good deal of Japanese military support is another 
question. 

Yours ever, 
Mixes W. LAMPsSON 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 56 
Letter from Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 


SHANGHAI, December 31, 1931 
Dear Sir Miles, 

In the course of a conversation which I had on another matter with the 
Japanese Minister today, I referred to the Reuters’ message from Tokyo 
about an independent Manchurian state, and asked him whether there was 
anything in it. The message, which appeared in today’s press, is as follows: 


‘Tokyo. Dec. goth. 

According to press messages from Mukden, a tri-coloured flag, red, blue 

and yellow, representing the union of Manchurians, Mongolians and 

Koreans, will be hoisted on all buildings throughout Manchuria, on 
January st. 


1 H.M. Consul-General at Shanghai. 

2 Not printed. In paragraph 25 of this despatch (received in the Foreign Office on March 
4, 1932), Sir M. Lampson had referred to the events described in Volume VIII, No. 734, 
note 1, and had concluded: ‘It is quite likely that the true story of this affair, like other 
incidents in the history of Manchuria of recent years (such as the bombing of Chang Tso-lin 
[cf. ibid., No. 735, note 2]) will never be made public. But there is reason to believe that 
the plot was hatched by certain Japanese who enjoyed the unofficial support of the Japanese 
Army but not of the Tokyo Foreign Office, with Prince Kung, the ex-Emperor’s uncle, who 
resided at Dairen; and that the object of the Japanese conspirators was to set up under 
Japanese protection, an independent Manchurian monarchy which would ultimately have 
shared the fate of Korea.’ 
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This flag, state the press reports, will be the outward symbol of the new 
and independent Manchurian state which will come into being on that 
date.—Reuter.’ 


Mr. Shigemitsu replied that he had not yet seen this message, but rumours 
of this sort were continually being circulated in Japanese circles, and they 
sometimes related to schemes that were actually set on foot by a certain 
adventurous section of the Japanese population in Manchuria and in Japan. 

For instance, he said that the proposal to restore the young Emperor to 
the throne in Manchuria, which caused a certain amount of flutter a short 
while ago, was a wild scheme of this nature. A number of Japanese ‘ronin’, 
a species of lawless adventurer which is apparently to be found in Japan, had 
persuaded the ex-Emperor and his entourage that whatever the Japanese 
civilian officials might say, if only he would return to Manchuria he would be 
welcomed by the Japanese military authorities, and in fact he was persuaded 
to make a bold bid to recover the throne. The Japanese Legation and Con- 
sular people had done their best to dissuade him from this foolish plan, but 
nevertheless he had left in disguise for Yingkow in a small merchant steamer 
with a bodyguard of Japanese ‘ronin’ and Chinese followers. Mr. Shige- 
mitsu assured me that it was quite untrue that the ex-Emperor had been taken 
to Dairen in a Japanese destroyer, as reported at the time. The Emperor 
reached some place near Mukden where there is a hot springs resort, and 
from there he tried to get into touch with the Japanese military authorities 
only to be bitterly disappointed by a frigid reception and the rejection of his 
overture. He eventually retired to some place near Dairen, where he nowis. 

Mr. Shigemitsu went on to say that although Manchuria had always 
been semi-independent of the rest of China, responsible opinion in Japan 
unanimously agreed that it would have to remain a part of the Chinese 
Republic. The Japanese were not so foolish as to think that they could 
govern a territory populated by thirty million Chinese. They desired, how- 
ever, that there should be a Chinese administration of the three Eastern 
provinces which would confine itself to local government and cease from 
draining the resources of Manchuria for the recruiting of large armies 
destined to engage in the Chinese civil wars to the South of the Wall. The 
establishment of such a local government was now the aim of Japanese policy, 
but it was well realised that there were great difficulties in the way. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. F. BRENAN 


No. 57 


Sir F, Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 7, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [F 123/1/10] 
TOKYO, January 7, 1932, 12.46 p.m. 
Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me today that Japanese 
Minister in China was coming to Japan to confer with the new Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs and that no negotiations' would take place before he had 
done so. 

There is no truth in the report that question of raising Legation to 
Embassy was under consideration. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 5, repeated to Peking. 


t Cf. Nos. 68 and go. 


No. 58 


Record by Sir V. Wellesley of a conversation with the French 
Ambassador in London 


[F 145/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 7, 1932 


The French Ambassador called this afternoon and read to me from a 
telegram the substance of a conversation between Mr. Stimson and the 
French Ambassador in Washington! from which it appears that the American 
Government have also approached the French Government with a request 
to join them in making representations at Tokio warning the Japanese 
Government against any infringement of treaty rights in Manchuria.? His 
Excellency was instructed to enquire whether we had received similar pro- - 
posals and if so what action we proposed to take. 

I told the Ambassador in reply that we had received similar proposals 
and that the matter was now under consideration but that the Secretary of 
State had not yet come to a decision. Speaking personally however, it seemed 
to me that to take action before any infringement of treaty rights had taken 
place was premature and might cause considerable irritation quite unneces- 
sarily. This would be particularly unfortunate in view of the present state 
of public feeling in Japan and coming on the top of all the League difficulties 
and dangers which for the moment at any rate have been so successfully 
disposed of. | 

M. de Fleuriau said that he personally entirely agreed with that view. 
I promised to let him know the Secretary of State’s decision. 

| V. W. 

1 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 4-5. 

2 The following undated document was filed with the present record: 

‘Instructions de M. Briand a l’Ambassadeur de France 4 Tokyo a4 exécuter d’accord avec 
ses collégues britannique et américain. 

‘Aprés la prise de Chinchow, il convient de demander au Gouvernement japonais com- 
ment il peut concilier les opérations militaires de ses troupes avec les termes de la Résolution 
du Conseil de la Société des Nations du 10 décembre 1931 et l’engagement pris par le 
Japon de s’abstenir de toute initiative pouvant entrainer de nouvelles rencontres de troupes 
armées et de nouvelles pertes de vies humaines. Les effectifs japonais en Mandchourie 
paraissent maintenant avoir dépassé |’effectif autorisé pour la protection du chemin de fer 
Sud Mandchourien, et ce fait est de nature a inspirer des inquiétudes au Conseil de la 
Société des Nations.’ 

3 In a letter of January 9, 1932, Sir V. Wellesley informed M. de Fleuriau of the substance 
of No. 61. Mr. Orde, head of the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office, that day 
similarly informed Signor Mameli, counsellor in the Italian Emhassy in London. 
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No. 59 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fanuary 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [F 140/27] 10] 
PEKING, January 7, 1932! 


Following appreciation of situation was recently furnished me very confi- 
dentially by a well-informed Chinese? here. 

General attitude of country towards new government is one of dissatisfac- 
tion and mistrust rather than active opposition. It has been allowed to 
establish itself on sufferance by Chiang and his military supporters and will 
be given a trial run for two months or so provided no attempt is made to 
interfere with positions of the latter in various provinces. Ho Cheng-chun 
(chairman of Hupet) is forming a military league of nine provinces in Central 
China which, while tolerating new government on above terms, will take 
immediate action if their interests are affected. 

Chiang relies on this league and the Marshal’s group in the north. Latter’s 
position is difficult but in view of Chiang’s continued support not desperate 
and for this reason new government are unlikely . . .3 their case against him 
as scapegoat for Manchurian affair too far. Han Fu-chu‘ is doubtful factor 

in the North but it is difficult for him to move as he is hemmed in by northern 
and central military groups. Yen is not looking for trouble. Feng’s visit to 
Nanking failed in its object which was to secure Ministry of War. 

Kwantung-Kuangsi military group® are being left by all concerned to 
their own devices. 

However Hu Han-min’ remains bitterly hostile to Chiang and there is no 
possibility of his working with Chiang and Wang Ching-wei. At present all 
three are waiting on events.® 

1 The time of dispatch is not recorded. 

2 M. Kinyer T. T. Wang (Wang Cheng-chuan), head of the Archive Bureau of the 
Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 

4 Chairman of the Shantung Provincial Government. 

5 Cf. No. 89. General Yen Hsi-shan and Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang who had rebelled 
against the National Government were in December 1931 reinstated as members of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. 

® Cf. No. 89, paragraph ro. 

7 A member of the standing committee of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang. 

§ A longer record by Mr. Teichman, Chinese Secretary in H.M. Legation at Peking, of 
this conversation of January 4, 1932, between Sir M. Lampson and M. Wang was trans- 
mitted to the Foreign Office under cover of Peking despatch No. 37 of January 7 (received 
on March 3: not printed). This report further stated in the last paragraph: ‘Discussing the 
new Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eugene Ch’en, Mr. Wang intimated that he was not 
quite up to standard. As regards his policy vis-d-vis Japan, Mr. Wang had no information 
and could only refer to his, Eugene Ch’en’s, mysterious visit to Tokyo [cf. No. 90, enclosure 
2] and the popular rumours which had grown up out of it. Mr. Wang went on to refer to 
the views which he constantly heard in Chinese circles in Peking that China should turn 
to Russia for support against Japan. In his, Mr. Wang’s, opinion this was a futile policy 
because, while China was not strong enough to stand up against Japan alone, she would 
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Addressed to Foreign Office No. 18; repeated to Commander-in-Chief 
and Mission. 


also not be strong enough to do so with Russia’s assistance; the result would be that China 
would be the only loser in that she would lose Manchuria, and she would also suffer from the 
Russian connection without having got any advantage from it. His Majesty’s Minister 
cordially concurred and emphasised the extreme dangers attending any such a policy as 
that of turning to Russia for assistance.’ With regard to Sino-Soviet relations in respect of 
Japanese action in Manchuria Mr. Garstin, H.M. Consul-General at Harbin, had stated in 
conclusion of his political report for the quarter ended December 31, 1931, transmitted in 
his covering despatch No. 1 of January 1, 1932, to the Foreign Office (received on February 
19: not printed) : “The policy of Soviet Russia has been, under considerable provocation, to 
abstain from interference in the Sino-Japanese conflict, so long as the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and Soviet interests are not directly affected. There have been, especially in the 
Japanese-controlled press, constant reports that the Chinese troops in North Manchuria are 
being supplied with arms and ammunition by Soviet Russia, but these reports have so far 
not been confirmed. The temper of Soviet officials appears to have been tried by the 
impotence of their own Government in the face of Japanese aggression and the failure of 
the League of Nations to prevent it. This was noticeable at a reception given on the 7th 
November at the Soviet consulate-general at Harbin to celebrate the fourteenth anniversary 
of the Russian revolution. Among the texts in large letters hung across the walls of the 
reception room was one describing the League of Nations as “‘the incendiary of war”; and 
the Soviet press seem never to tire of suggesting that the Powers generally, and the United 
States and France in particular, are secretly supporting Japan in her policy of aggression. 
The French have a special position in North Manchuria by reason of their holdings in the 
former Russo-Chinese (since 1910 Russo-Asiatic) Bank, which signed the original agreement 
of 1896 for the construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway [printed by John V. A. Mac- 
Murray, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 74 f.]. The Washington Conference in 1922 recognised the right 
to insist on China’ s responsibility for the performance of her obligations to foreign creditors 
of the railway [see No. 25 in Cmd. 1627 of 1922], but the Sino-Soviet agreements of the 
gist May, 1924, ignored the rights of the Russo-Asiatic Bank.’ 


No. 60 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 8, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 22 Telegraphic: by wireless [Confidential] Telegrams /53/229] 


PEKING, January 7, 1932 
Mukden telegrams Nos. 2' and 32. 
I shall await your instructions. 


1 This telegram, repeated as Peking telegram No. 24 to the Foreign Office on January 8, 
1932 (received at 3 p.m. that day), read: ‘Steele, superintendent of transportation of Peking— 
Mukden Railway, has just shown me telegram of 3rd January from Chinese director 
requesting him to make arrangements, if possible through Boothby, with Japanese head- 
quarters for resumption of traffic; also to notify members of Mukden consular body. Steele 
has seen Japanese staff officer, who tells him that Japanese intend to staff and protect line 
themselves, and refuse to resume Chinese traffic pending stabilisation of military situation, 
after which they must consult “new Government” here. I have informed Steele that I can 
take no action unless instructed by yourself.’ With reference to this telegram Mukden 
telegram No. 4 to Peking of January 5 (repeated as Peking telegram No. 27 of January 8 to 
the Foreign Office where it was received at 9.30 a.m. on January 9g) read: ‘Following from 
Boothby :—‘‘On behalf of British interests concerned in railway request your good offices to 
protest against Japanese army’s occupation of north-eastern section of line and enforce[d] 
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If anything effective is to be done Tokyo or London seems the only pers 
to do it. 

Prima facie Japanese have no cause for stopping normal rough traffic 
now that military phase is over. Compared with their own attitude over 
Taonan-Angangchi Railway,3 where their financial interest in line was given 
as a...* occupation. 

Repeated to Mukden, mission and Tokyo. 


cessation of ordinary traffic, which appears to lack any military justification and causes 
serious loss of revenue: and to urge Japanese authorities to hand line back to administration 
that public traffic may be resumed forthwith.” ’ 
2 See No. 54, note 3. 
3 For this question cf. League of Nations: Appeal by the Chinese Government: Report of the 
Commission of Enquiry (Geneva, 1932), p. 73. | 
4 The text is here uncertain. Cf. No. 88, paragraph 7. 


No. 61 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 15 [F 155/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 8, 1932 
Sir, | 

In the course of a visit which the Japanese Ambassador paid to me this 
afternoon I told him that the American Government had communicated to 
us the terms of the Note' which they have addressed to the Japanese Govern- 
ment on the present position in Manchuria and I observed that this note 
laid stress on the obligations of the Nine-Power Treaty and, in particular, on 
the international policy relative to China, known as the ‘open door’ policy. 

As regards the ‘open door’, I pointed out to Mr. Matsudaira that the ques- 
tion of the effect of recent Japanese action in Manchuria upon this policy 
was likely to be raised in the British Parliament as soon as it reassembled. 
I reminded him of my reply to a previous question on the subject when I said 
that the principle of the ‘open door’ for international trade in Manchuria 
was safeguarded by the Nine-Power Washington Treaty, and that Britain 
attached the greatest importance to this principle.? I added that we had 
fully in mind the declaration made on behalf of Japan at Geneva at the 
Council of the League on October the 13th, when Mr. Yoshizawa said: ‘The 
Japanese nation has no territorial ambitions in Manchuria: but it has vital 
political and economic interests there. It is the champion in Manchuria 
of the principle of equal opportunity and the “‘open door”’ for the economic 


t This identic note of January 8, 1932, to the Japanese and Chinese Governments is 
printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
p. 76. The text of this note was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Washington telegram 
No. 12 of 1.54 p.m. on January 7 (received at 9 a.m. on January 8). 

2 For this reply of November 25, 1931, see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 260, col. 370. 
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activities of all nations’.3 In the same way the Prime Minister of Japan 
was reported in Reuter’s telegram from Tokyo of the 28th December as say- 
ing that ‘Japan would adhere to the “‘open door”’ policy and welcome foreign 
participation and cooperation in Manchurian enterprises.’ Mr. Matsudaira 
said that it was correct that Mr. Inukai had made this statement and he knew 
that he attached importance to it. 

Having called the Ambassador’s attention to these quotations, I said tohim 
that the British Government put their confidence in these statements and had 
had no reason to doubt them, but, in view of the probability that the question 
of the ‘open door’ in Manchuria would be raised when Parliament meets, I 
requested the Ambassador to communicate with his Government and to get 
specific authority to confirm these assurances to me. This would enable me, 
when asked, to give a satisfactory answer in the House of Commons, and 
would meet the present situation on this point, so far as the British Govern- 
ment was concerned, in the most satisfactory and friendly way. 

Mr. Matsudaira expressed himself as much pleased that I should have 
made this suggestion to him and thought that the method I proposed would 
be an excellent way of dealing with the matter. He indicated that he would 
practically have been prepared to give me the assurance himself, but he 
promised that he would communicate with his Government for specific 
authority to repeat it, and would let me know as soon as possible. 

I then said that there was another matter upon which I would venture to 
make a suggestion. —The Manchurian question was down on the agenda for 
the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations at Geneva on January 
the 25th; would it not be well for the Japanese Government to consider making 
a satisfactory declaration at the Council of their determination to respect the 
provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty? It would be very helpful to me if I 
could be told that they intended to make such a declaration, as this, com- 
bined with an assurance on the first point, would enable the British Govern- 
ment to deal with the American request that we should associate ourselves 
with them in their recent Note in a way which we should regard as most 
consistent with our friendly relations with Japan. 

Mr. Matsudaira expressed his appreciation of this suggestion also, and 
undertook to forward it to his Government and let me know the result. 

: Iam, &c., 

Joun SIMON 


3 See League of Nations Official Fournal, December 1931, p. 2315. Mr. Yoshizawa was 


Japanese Ambassador at Paris and Delegate to the Council of the League of Nations. 
4 Cf. The Times of December 29, 1931, p. 8, col. c. 
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No. 62 


Mr. Forbes! (Mexico City) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received January 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 2 Telegraphic (F 157/157/23) 


MEXICO CITY, January 8, 1932, 2.15 p.m. 


Press state that one hundred tank cars of crude oil are being sent daily 
from Tampico to Pacific coast for export to Japan. 

I hear United States Government are much displeased.? 

Sent to Foreign Office telegram No. 2. repeated to Washington. 


1 Mr. V. C. W. Forbes was First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Mexico City. 

2 Mr. H. A. Caccia, amember of the American Department of the Foreign Office, minuted 
on this telegram as follows: ‘As I could think of no ground for the displeasure of the U.S.G., 
I telephoned to Mr. Haly in the Petroleum Department, to enquire whether he could throw 
any light on this telegram. Mr. Haly explained that the Tampico Oil Field is mainly in the 
hands of U.S. oil companies, of which by far the largest is a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. There is, however, one substantial British company, the Mexican 
Eagle Company, operating in this field. The only conceivable reason for the displeasure of 
the U.S.G. which Mr. Haly could suggest tentatively was that the crude oil would be refined 
in Japan and used as fuel oil for the Japanese Fleet. H. A. Caccia 13th January, 1932.’ 


No. 63 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 8, 6 p.m.) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [Confidential] Telegrams [53/229] 
PEKING, January 8, 1932! 

Following addressed to Mukden, No. 6:— 

“My [? Your] telegram No. 3.? 

“You should take up question strongly (? with Executive) Committee and 
endeavour to obtain release of funds, or, failing that, admission that embargo 
is maintained at the instance of Japanese authorities.’ 

Repeated to Tokyo and mission. 


1 The time of dispatch is not noted. 2 Cf. No. 54, note 3. 


No. 64 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 15) 


No. 14 [F 1336/1/10] 
TOKYO, January 8, 1932 
Sir 
The anticipation expressed in paragraph 6 of my despatch No. 606! of the 
24th ultimo was realised on the 3rd instant when Japanese troops entered 
Chinchow without fighting. Since that entry, which followed the with- 


1 No. 26. 
G2 


drawal of the Young Marshal’s forces to within the Wall,? the only develop- 
ments in Manchuria are a whole series of clashes with bandits who, unless 
the Japanese reports are more unreliable than usual, have increased of late 
both as regards numbers and audacity. There are now over 25,000 regular 
Japanese troops in Manchuria; and it is evident that the Military Authorities 
consider their most important task for the time being is the restoration of 
order throughout the three Eastern Provinces. 

2. Before the occupation took place it looked as if the Press were working 
up for another anti-British campaign. The British Military Attaché from 
Peking was described as sending misleading reports to Paris about Chinese 
troop movements; and His Majesty’s Minister was held up once more as the 
evil genius who was inspiring the resistance of the Young Marshal. These 
absurdities were forgotten when Chinchow fell. 

3. In China proper a Japanese was murdered at Canton and two more 
at Foochow; but the local Chinese at the former port showed their good 
sense in settling the incident by an apology, the payment of ten thousand 
dollars compensation and a promise to control anti-Japanese agitation in 
future. A settlement of the Foochow case is also reported unofficially in the 
press, though no mention is made of any monetary compensation.3 

4. A disagreeable incident occurred at Mukden some days ago when an 
American Vice-Consul named Mr. Chamberlain was assaulted by a Japanese 
soldier or interpreter. The case has been handled at Washington where the 
Japanese Ambassador is said to have tendered apologies. These, according 
to my American colleague, have not been definitely accepted as closing the 
incident pending the arrival of a fuller report from Mukden.‘ 


2 In Peking telegram No. 20 of 11.25 a.m. on January 6, 1932, to the Foreign Office 
(received at 5 p.m. on January 7), Sir M. Lampson had transmitted the following report of 
I p.m. on January 6 from the British Military Attaché at Peking: ‘Japanese field head- 
quarters are now at Hsincheng, forward troops have reached Suichenghsien on the way to 
Wuchiatun first station on railway outside the wall. With withdrawal of a few companies 
of the 9th Chinese brigade of the regular army from Chienso last of Chinese troops now 
safely inside the wall. No regular rail traffic north of Shanhaikuan but special work 
trains allowed through Chinchow.’ 

3 In reporting arrangements, which included Chinese payment of $60,000 in compensa- 
tion, for the settlement of anti-Japanese incidents at Foochow, Mr. A. J. Martin, H.M. 
Consul there, in his despatch No. 2 of January 8 to Sir M. Lampson at Peking (copy received 
in the Foreign Office on March 8), commented with regard to general conditions in the pro- 
vince of Fukien: ‘Unless there is a radical change in Chinese Government methods, and of 
this there appears to be little hope, there appear to be two alternatives, that the whole 
Province will come under the control of the Communists, who are now governing only the 
South West portion of it and whose seat of Government appears to be T’ing Chou, or that the 
Japanese will intervene. When the state of Formosa in 1894 is compared with the state of 
Fukien at that time, and when the present state of Fukien is compared with that of Formosa 
after nearly forty years of Japanese rule, there can be no doubt that there would be very 
great material advantages to the Province if the Japanese intervened. I think it probable 
that they eventually will but that they have no desire to do so at present, and that they 
will therefore refrain from the occupation of Foochow unless occupation is the only way to 
protect Japanese citizens here from further outrage.’ 

4 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iv, pp. 728 f. 
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5. Conversations with Mr. Cameron Forbes and with Colonel McIlroy 
shew that the temper of the American Colony here is steadily rising against 
the Japanese; and twice recently the Ambassador has suggested to me 
the advisability of joint Anglo-American-French Naval manoeuvres in the 
Pacific. I have not reported his remarks on this subject by telegraph, because 
they were merely thrown out in the course of conversation and probably do 
not reflect any serious current of opinion at Washington. But they show the 
lines on which the Ambassador’s mind is working. 

6. Some four days ago my French Colleague received instructions from 
Monsieur Briand to remind the Japanese Government of the engagements 
they took at Paris and Geneva as soon as Mr. Forbes and I received instruc- 
tions to do the same.’ These not having materialised, Count de Martel, 
contrary to newspaper reports, has not moved in the matter. More 
persistent newspaper reports have it that the question of joint representa- 
tions has been under discussion between Mr. Stimson and the British and 
French Ambassadors at Washington. These reports have, naturally enough, 
attracted a great deal of attention. 

A copy of this despatch is being sent to His Majesty’s Minister at Peking. 

I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 
5 Cf. No. 58, note 2. 


No. 65 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 2) 
No. 16 [F 739/202/23] 
Sir, TOKYO, January 8, 1932 
I have the honour to transmit herewith Mr. Consul-General Royds’ Report! 
on the Affairs in Corea for the year 1931. The description given by Mr. Royds 
of the development of Corea since the Japanese took over the administration 
of the country is impressive; and the whole Report contains much matter of 


eee: I have, &c., 
F. O. Linaiey 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 65 
Annual Report on Affairs in Corea during 1931 
1. General Remarks? 
To one returning to Corea after an absence of twelve years,3 great changes 
are apparent. 


1 Mr. Royds, H.M. Consul-General at Seoul, transmitted this report in his formal 
covering despatch No. 1 (not printed) of January 1, 1932, to Sir F. Lindley. 

2 In the original this report was preceded by a table of contents (not printed). 

3 Mr. Royds had held appointments in H.M. Consulate-General at Seoul in 1911-12 and 
1917-19 (cf. First Series, Volume VI, Nos. 419 and 447). 
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The chief impression one has is of the remarkable and ordered development 
which has taken place over the whole country. Coming from Japan, one sees 
this at the very first moment of landing in Corea, since Fusan, the port of 
connection and the terminus of the railway, has grown almost out of recogni- 
tion. The harbour has been developed greatly and now appears to be well 
ahead even of the other developments. The population of the town has 
grown tremendously, a well defined industrial section is very conspicuous, 
and on all sides a change for the better is apparent. So it is throughout 
the land, and the last ten years of Japanese rule have undoubtedly started 
things going everywhere in a remarkable way. There is, of course, much left 
to be done, and great possibilities for further really wide-spread development, 
following on the good foundations which have been laid. Given quiet condi- 
tions, a return of better times for business, and the same wise rule for another 
generation, the wealth and general prosperity of the country should grow 
enormously, and with it some sort of general content in spite of alien rule. 

So much for the material aspects. In other respects, so far as one can judge, 
the situation as a whole is not so much changed. 

The Corean character is entirely different from the Japanese, and no one 
can live here long without being forcibly struck by this fact. The poise and 
energy and self-reliance of the Japanese is notably lacking in the Corean, 
and modern education, so far as it has gone, seems to have made little 
difference to him in these respects. In brain power, he is probably at least 
equal to [the] Japanese, but in general he lacks the latter’s ability to put his 
powers to practical use and at present shows little signs of acquiring this 
ability. 

There must, of course, under present conditions, be a certain underlying 
inferiority complex vis-a-vis the Japanese among the people as a whole, which 
emphasizes the difference in the national traits, but the outstanding fact is 
that the centuries of misrule and oppression, through which the Corean 
nation has passed have left a very deep impression on their national charac- 
~ ter, which cannot pass away in a generation, though a few decades of educa- 
tion on Japanese lines and the other widening influences which the Coreans 
now enjoy, must eventually have much effect on it. Already the new genera- 
tion is growing up, trained on Japanese lines and educated by Japanese 
methods. The old is apparently disappearing, or dying out, but is the new 
really much more than a veneer at present? Also, does the Corean of to-day 
feel as his fathers did at the time of annexation by Japan, and for the few 
succeeding years? There seems to be little doubt that he does, and, though 
he acquiesces, under the surface he resents as much as ever the fact of lost 
independence for his country. The attitude of mind towards it may seem to 
change, and futile attempts to regain by force what was lost, may, and 
probably will, no more be made on any general scale, but a growing nation 
of 20,000,000 souls, with strong and deeply rooted nationalistic feelings, is 
hardly likely to give up the idea of regaining the substance of independence in 
some real form, or to be willing permanently to accept in its place the 
shadow which, to all appearances, Japan has a mind to offer. This problem 
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will not be solved in our generation, but half a century or more hence, with 
the passing of the older generation, with progressive ideas spreading more 
and more in the Far East as in the rest of the world, and with possibly China 
becoming gradually more unified, and supporting the claims of the ancient 
kindred nation with which it was once so closely connected politically and 
commercially, Japan seems likely to have a difficult continental riddle to 
solve, in Corea as in Manchuria. 

The opinions of old foreign residents in Corea differ éondidlceabiy as to the 
Coreans’ capability of developing qualities necessary for efficient control and 
management of their own national affairs, but already isolated cases giving 
proof of outstanding individual capacity are not wanting. An interesting 
instance of this has been shown recently in the case of the management of 
the Severance Union Medical College at Seoul, the biggest of its kind in 
Corea. It was founded in 1885 and has gradually grown, as a hospital and | 
Nurses Training School, under the joint support of six Missions, American, 
Canadian and Australian. Both the Medical College and the School for 
Nurses and Midwives now have government charters, and their graduates 
are given licences to practice without further examination. One hundred 
and fifty Medical Students and fifty pupil nurses in training is the normal 
number accommodated, and a large number of graduates of both depart- 
ments are now working throughout the country. The out-patient depart- 
ment over the last few years has averaged some 70,000 patients per year. 

Hitherto the control has been entirely in foreign hands, the President, 
Dr. Avison, a Canadian, having been in charge since 1894. He went last 
year on leave to Canada, with the probability of his shortly retiring on the 
ground of age, and the experiment was tried of appointing a Corean, Dr. Oh, 
who has been Dean of the College for some time, as Executive head, over all 
the other foreign doctors, Canadian, American and Australian. This experi- 
ment was from the first such a success, and Dr. Oh proved to be so acceptable 
and capable a head, that all concerned are agreed that his leadership was the 
best possible thing for the Institution, and that, in a few years, he must 
succeed Dr. Avison as permanent head of it. He is persona grata with the 
Japanese Government Authorities, as with all others, and the new ideas 
which he has put into practice have been acclaimed on all hands as of the 
greatest benefit and promise for the future. Here is an example of successful 
results of missionary training within a comparatively short period which 
can probably scarcely be surpassed in other fields, and goes to show what 
Coreans are capable of. Other Corean doctors in the Institution are said to 
be well qualified to take charge of departments, and doubtless the experi- 
ment will be extended in the near future. Many other of the Missionary 
Institutions have capable men and women in the making, and most of the 
Missionaries have great hopes of the future control of the work being 
gradually handed over with success to Coreans. Those showing promise of 
this are as yet, however, only very much the exception and not the rule, and 
the average is still far below the average standard required to make such 
a state of things a possibility. It must be remembered that approximately 
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80% of the population is engaged in agriculture and kindred pursuits, and 
their standard of living is very low, especially in these times of business 
depression and reduced prices for produce, which have curtailed their means 
of livelihood to very sparse limits, and retarded progress, so that only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the total population is in process of develop- 
ment, as it were, to fill any places of leadership or administration. 


2. Administrative Changes 


In May 1931 the Governor-General, Admiral Saito, went for an official 
visit to Tokyo, and the report soon began to circulate that he would not 
return to Corea. The Government party in Japan was set on forcing the 
retirement of the Vice-Governor-General, Count Kodama, who belonged to 
the opposition party, and used the dispute about the transfer of the South 
Chusei Provincial Government Office to bring this about. Admiral Saito, 
however, refused to allow him to be made the scapegoat on this question, 
and took full responsibility himself, saying that either both of them would 
retire, or neither. Eventually the Governor-General’s retirement took place 
on the ground of ill-health and age, and Count Kodama’s resignation fol- 
lowed immediately. On account of Admiral Saito’s great reputation and 
successful administration of Corea, the Government had been very anxious 
not to lose him, and feared his loss miglit result disadvantageously, but, 
owing to his advanced age, it could anyhow have been only a question of 
a short time before [he] gave up his office. 

General Ugaki, formerly Minister of War, was then at once appointed 
Governor-General, and his appointment was received so well in all quarters 
that the Government was speedily relieved of all anxiety regarding the 
change. He had been Acting Governor-General for a considerable period 
in 1927 when Admiral Saito was at the Naval Conference in Geneva, and 
had won approval everywhere by his sympathetic, strong and capable 
administration. He, therefore, came with a good knowledge of conditions 
in Corea, and at once settled down without any difficulties arising. Mr. 
Imaida, who was appointed Vice-Governor-General, or Administrative 
Superintendent, also came with a great reputation, having been Vice- 
Minister of Communications in 1929, and his appointment was fully approved 
in Corea, so the change altogether was brought about without any untoward 
consequences. A few retirements took place in various Government depart- 
ments, and in other cases various amalgamations of offices were effected 
on the score of economy, but otherwise there has been a minimum of change 
and disturbance as a result of the establishment of the new regime. 

General Ugaki, on taking up his duties, issued a public statement affirming 
that he intended to carry out the policy of the preceding administration, and 
work for the peace and prosperity of the Corean people, and for good rela- 
tions between them and Japan. He said that he had in mind certain reforms 


4 The reference was to a dispute concerning a proposal by the Government-General of 
Korea to remove the office of the Provincial Government of South Chusei from Koshu to 
Taiden. 
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which would be carried out gradually, aiming chiefly at maintaining condi- 
tions in Corea in line with the spirit of the times, and promoting the best 
development of all activities for the welfare of the people. 


3. New System of Local Self-Government 


The new system of local self-government was inaugurated on rst April, 
1931, and the first elections were held in May. 

Little can be gathered as to the future prospects of the scheme from these 
first elections, as it was proved that the idea underlying them had as yet not 
fully appealed to the Corean voter or prospective voter, while the proportion 
of qualified Japanese who voted was far greater. 

In the municipalities, 255 Japanese and 155 Coreans were elected; in the 
urban districts 230 Japanese and 232 Coreans. 


4. Development of North-East Corea 

The attempt to develop North-East Corea and to rescue it from the wasteful 
and destructive ‘fire-field’ methods’ of the past, is making progress, though 
hampered considerably by lack of funds owing to government retrenchment. 

It is reported that the Government Experimental Farm at Hotenpo, in South 
Kankyo Province, is making a more successful start than was anticipated, a 
good harvest having been gathered from a previously barren locality, proving 
that the place is suited both for agriculture and poultry rearing, &c. The 
‘fire-field’ people, who have hitherto led a somewhat nomadic existence, are 
to be settled on uncultivated land of some 50,000 acres there with Keisanchin 
as centre, and to make this a workable project, communications are to be 
improved. A sum of about 80,000,000 yen, spread over 10 to 15 years would 
be necessary to carry out the Government-General’s plans, and if the money 
can be found, it should be of great benefit locally and nationally, and solve 
difficult problems of employment, &c. The Oriental Development Com- 
pany is also planning a wide scheme of settlement in the north-east district. 
The total population of Chosen is now estimated at 21,058,000, an increase 
of over 14 millions since the 1925 census. 


5. Trade Depression and Unemployment Relief 

Owing to the general trade depression, unemployment is rife in Corea, as 
elsewhere. 

To mitigate this to some extent, the Government, in spite of drastic 
economies in other directions and general postponement of schemes of 
development, has allotted the sum of Yen 24,000,000 spread equally over the 
three years, 1931, 1932, and 1933, for unemployed relief works. Under this 
heading, the following works are being put in hand:—road improvements, 
harbour and river improvements, afforestation, drainage, waterworks, &c. 


6. Communist and Student Troubles 


During 1931, there have been brought to light several communist plots, 
resulting in a large number of arrests. Most of the cases were confined to 
5 Methods of clearing ground for rice cultivation by burning undergrowth. 
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Coreans, but in September the police reported the discovery of a plot in 
which several Japanese employees of the Railway Bureau were implicated, 
and this was considered as very serious on account of its being the first case 
involving Japanese. Trials are pending, or in process of their usual long- 
drawn-out routine, in connection with all these affairs. 

Many schools have been involved in student strikes and disturbances in 
various parts of the country, and there seems to be great difficulty in prevent- 
ing these acts of indiscipline and insubordination. One reason for lack of 
effective disciplinary measures being taken is said to be that, if pupils are 
made to ‘lose face’ by such means, there is a great tendency towards desperate 
action of various kinds, as the only way out of the ignominy. Until other 
ideas of life in general can be inculcated, it is difficult to see how these 
periodical outbreaks can be prevented... .° 


11. Railways 


Owing to the necessity of economy, the railway extension scheme was 
further delayed, but some progress has been made. Of the Heijo—Genzan 
line, a further 31-5 kilometres from Shinso to Chorin was [stc] opened to traffic 
on October ist of this year, thus making a total of 107-6 kilometres under 
operation out of the proposed 213°7 kilometres. Of the Tokai line (Genzan- 
Urusan), a further 29:6 kilometres from Kyukoku to Tsusen was opened 
to traffic on July 21st, completing only 61 kilometres out of the entire length 
_ of 549 kilometres. 

Receipts have continued to fall off over all the sources of revenue, and the 
private lines have arrived at a deadlock, despite the heavy subsidies they have 
been receiving. The Masan-Shinsu line was purchased by the Government 
last year, and according to recent newspaper reports, a plan is on foot for the 
purchase of as much as two-thirds of the present privately owned lines in the 
country. It is thought that the expenditure involved would amount to about 
60,000,000 yen, which it is suggested should be spread over three years. Apart 
from the present plight of the private lines, it is felt by responsible authorities 
in the Government-General that since they are supplementary to the Govern- 
ment railways in forming the strategic network of lines which is approaching 
completion, the time has now come when for the most part they should be 
acquired by the Government. Itis understood that negotiations are now going 
on between the Railway Bureau and the Treasury, and it is believed that the 
new cabinet is likely to look with favour on the scheme. 


12. Proposed Increase of Garrison in Corea 


An increase of the garrison in Corea has been under contemplation of the 
Army Authorities for some time, and has lately received fresh impetus owing 
to the Manchurian trouble. The idea seems to be that if troops are suddenly 
required there, it would attract less attention and criticism if they were 


6 Paragraphs 7-10, respectively concerning tobacco, civil aviation, rice, and other crops, 
are omitted. | 
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simply moved up from Corea than if they were sent from Japan Proper. It 
is proposed to station an extra Army Division at Taiden, with Brigade head- 
quarters at Taikyu, and, approval having been given, the only question now is 
the expense involved. It is thought that, within 4 or 5 years the move of the 
Kyoto Division can be accomplished, and preliminary arrangements are 
being looked into. 


13. Anti-Chinese Riots 


In July, on the alleged grounds of retaliation against attacks on Coreans 
in Manchuria, widespread riots against Chinese residents broke out through- 
out Korea, and were only put down after nearly 200 Chinese, men, women 
and children, had been cruelly massacred, and great destruction done to 
property.’ 

It was freely asserted that the whole disturbance was instigated by plotters 
from Manchuria, and was part of a design to create such feeling there that 
more energetic measures by the Japanese Army in those parts would be 
cloaked. Subsequent events have done little to alter this impression, and 
there seems to be no doubt that the ordinary Corean would never have run 
amok as he did among the Chinese residents, with whom he was usually on 
good terms, unless some underground influence had been at work. 

In consequence of these disturbances, and the later threat of war with 
China over the Manchurian question, large numbers of Chinese have left 
Corea. It is said that of upwards of 90,000 Chinese residents here in the 
early part of the year, only some 7,000 now remain. 


14. Conditions in Chtentao (Kanto) 


Although not strictly coming within the proper scope of a report on Corea, 
the condition of the North-eastern bordering district of Chientao (Kanto) in 
1931 is so closely connected with Corean affairs that some comment may be 
justified. 

At the end of May it was reported that a Chinese Government school 
building was destroyed in local disturbances, and 5 persons killed, but other- 
wise affairs in this district seem to have quietened down, and later to have 
been over-shadowed by the troubles in other parts of Manchuria. Local 
reports, however, are to the effect that seeds of further clashes between the 
Corean settlers and the Chinese Authorities are very apparent, and it is 
reported that many of the Coreans have returned to Corea in fear of future 
trouble. 

Meanwhile, the assertion has been made that the Japanese authorities are 
fully prepared to push through the completion of the Kirin—Kainei Railway 
as one of the results of the present Manchurian dispute, presumably basing 
their authority to do so on a reported ‘agreement’ made with the so-called 
independent government of Kirin. It is said that all materials necessary have 
been collected on the spot, and, despite China’s protests, it would not be 


7 See Volume VIIT, Nos. 492, 493, 496, and 499. 
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surprising to hear of the line being completed in the very near future. It 
would certainly bring considerable expansion and development to the port 
of Seishin and the neighbouring parts of North-east Corea, but it is well 
known that the railway is really designed for strategic purposes, and to enable 
the Japanese military Authorities easy access from Japan to that part of 
Manchuria, which would alter the whole strategic position both with regard 
to China and Russia.® 


® Foreign Office despatch No. 62 of February 8 to Tokyo acknowledged receipt of the 
present despatch and enclosure, and requested Sir F. Lindley to convey to Mr. Royds the 
thanks of Sir J. Simon for his ‘excellent short account’ of developments in Korea. 


No. 66 


Sir 7. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 21 Telegraphic (F 155/1]/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 9, 1932, 10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 12! (of January 7th. U.S. note to Japan and China 
about Manchuria). | 

I fully understand action taken by U.S. Government, which in substance 
corresponds with feelings of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment]. At the same 
time we have felt that, as a League Power, our position is somewhat different 
in view of the explicit declaration made by Japanese Delegate to the Council 
of the League on October 13, to the effect that Japan had no territorial 
ambitions in Manchuria and was the champion in Manchuria of the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity and the Open Door for the economic activities of 
all nations. 

I have therefore confined my action to saying to the Japanese Ambassador 
yesterday that the effect of recent Japanese action in Manchuria upon the 
Open Door was likely to be raised in Parliament as soon as it reassembled. I 
recalled the Japanese declaration of October 13 and a similar statement by 
the Japanese Prime-Minister reported by Reuter on December 28, and said 
that, while we had no reason to doubt them, I should be glad if he would 
communicate with his Government and obtain specific authority to confirm 
them. This would enable me to give a satisfactory answer in Parliament and 
would meet the situation on this point, so far as H.M.G. in the U[nited] 
K[ingdom] were concerned. 

I also suggested that the Japanese Government might consider making 
a satisfactory declaration at the meeting of the Council of the League on 
January 25th of their determination to respect the provisions of the Nine- 


t See No. 61, note 1. 
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Power Treaty. The Ambassador expressed appreciation of both suggestions 
and promised to communicate them to Tokio. I will inform you of the result. 
Please inform Secretary of State.? 
Repeated to Tokyo No. 10 for Peking No. 16. 


2 The following document was filed with this telegram: 
“Statement given to the Press. 

‘H.M.G. stand by the policy of the “open door” for international trade in Manchuria 
which was guaranteed by the Nine Power Treaty at Washington. Since the recent events 
in Manchuria the Japanese representative at the Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva stated on October 13th that Japan was the champion in Manchuria of the principle 
of equal opportunity and the ‘‘open door’ for the economic activities of all nations. Further, 
on December 28th the Japanese Prime Minister stated that Japan would adhere to the “‘open 
door” policy and would welcome foreign participation and cooperation in Manchurian 
enterprises. 

‘In view of this statement H.M.G. have not considered it necessary to address any formal 
note to the Japanese Government on the lines of the American Government’s note, but the 
Japanese Ambassador has been requested to obtain confirmation of this assurance from his 
government. V. W. 9.1.32.’ 

In the original the above heading to this typewritten statement was in the handwriting of 
Sir V. Wellesley, who initialed it at foot. This text of the statement was further initialed in 
the margin by Sir John Simon as follows: ‘J. S. 9/1/32.’ This communique was given to the 
press that day and was published on January to. For the drafting of this communique and 
attendant circumstances, cf. Sir John T. Pratt, War and Politics in China (London, 1943), 
pp. 226-7 and 274-6. Sir J. Pratt of the China Consular Service was attached to the Far 
Eastern Department of the Foreign Office, 1925-38. 


No. 67 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 11, 11 a.m.) 
No. 12 Telegraphic [F 169/1/10] 


TOKYO, January 11, 1932, 5.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 21! to Washington. 

American note has made an impression here and we believe Japanese 
will now follow conciliatory policy in Manchuria towards foreign interests 
in Manchuria. But last sentence of note recalled Wilson policy towards 
validity of Presidential appointments in Mexico? and reveals inconvenient 
possibilities. In any case note is a vindication of American rights alone and 
seems to call for no action on our part. Assurances regarding open door 
already given will hardly be made more binding by anything Japanese 
ambassador may say and it is a pity that they were not considered sufficient 
for parliamentary purposes. Had we relied on them effect produced here 
would have been excellent. 

If Chinese invited Powers to a conference dealing with nine power treaty 
I respectfully recommend invitation be refused on the ground that article 7 
is already being complied with. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 12 of January 11th, senesced to Peking. 

t No. 66. 

2 For President Wilson’s policy in regard to Mexico from 1913 see S. F. Bemis, A Diplo- 
matic History of the United States (4th ed., New York, 1955), pp. 546 f. 
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No. 68 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [F rgo[1/10] 


Confidential PEKING, January I1, 1932, 3-45 p.m. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs states that Inukai had been sounding him as to 
possibility of a settlement of Manchurian crisis and that something might 
emerge. He considered any solution must be secured through negotiation 
based on establishment of National Government’s authority in Manchuria— 
five fundamental points did not appear to him insuperable obstacle. 
~ On January 8th Minister for Foreign Affairs had fresh information which 
showed that Inukai could not control military and hope of solution had been 
dashed. Chinese Government had therefore decided that morning to sever 
relations with Japan. Since then receipt of United States note had altered 
the situation and decision to sever relations had been cancelled. Cabinet 
was, however, determined to bring matter to a head and, if United States 
note led to nothing, would return to previous decision. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs did not say what he expected to be practical 
result of severance of relations or what would be the effect for example on 
position of Japanese men-of-war on the Yangtze or situation in Shanghai. 
Mr. Ingram gained the impression that the main idea was to win popular 
approval and make a gesture the consequence of which had not been thought 
out in detail. 

My comment is that probably Minister for Foreign Affairs feels he must do 
something to white-wash himself of universal belief that his visit to Japan 
compromised him somehow but is floundering a bit as to what to do. Mean- 
while defection of Wang Ching-wei is likely to undermine such prospects 
as new Nanking regime ever had and we may soon see further internal 
developments. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 31 of January 11th, repeated to Tokyo, 
Commander-in-Chief, Mission. 


No. 69 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 11, 4.30 p.m.) 
- No. 33 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 183/1[/10] 


PEKING, January II, 1932 

My telegram No. 31.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs after examination of American note of 
January 8th is uncertain whether it is a paper gesture or whether it 1s calcu- 
lated to lead to a conference of interested powers on Manchurian question. 
He has asked United States Minister to ascertain? whether note although only 


t No. 68. 
2 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 16. 
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referring to Kellogg Pact may be interpreted as invoking 9 Power Treaty 
also and if so whether America will call conference or what American atti- 
tude would be if China did so? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 33; repeated to Tokyo and Mission. 


No. 70 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received fanuary 12, 10.30 p.m.) 
No. 35 Telegraphic (F 218/1/10| 
Confidential PEKING, fanuary II, 1932" 

Latest information from American naval observer in South Manchuria. 
I pass it on with all reserve. Begins 

Peking Mukden Railway now occupied up to Shan-Haikuan Japanese 
have now appointed a new manager for Northern half. On January goth a 
Japanese officer stated that Japanese general staff were ‘now prepared for 
Soviet’ and that troops movement northward confirms this. On January roth 
Semenoff? was in Mukden conferring with Japanese and (sc) Mongolia. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 35 of January 11th repeated to 
Mission, Commander-in-Chief. 

! The time of dispatch is not recorded. 


2 A White Russian political exile in Manchuria. For earlier activities of the Ataman 
Semenov cf. First Series, Volume III, Chap. II. 


No. 71 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 13, 9 a.m.) 
No. 37 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 209/27/10] 
Important PEKING, January 12, 1932 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs gave Mr. Ingram and his United States 
colleague! on January oth a very gloomy account of the political situation. 

Sun Fo had failed to secure co-operation either in the Party or Cabinet 
owing to failure to solve Manchurian crisis and had left Nanking with pos- 
sible intention of resignation. This would mean the fall of the Government 
and according to the Minister for Foreign Affairs neither Chiang nor anyone 
else would be able to form a new one. In his opinion no Government in 
China could maintain itself unless it secured the ejection of Japan from terri- 
tory occupied or at least took a bold step to that end. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs reverted to danger of resulting chaos and 
spread of communism. According to him the Army is being slowly _per- 
meated with communist virus, pay is in arrears and the Minister of Finance 
is faced with an over-draft of $90,000,000. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs’ account is no doubt tinged by difficulties of 
his own position and desire to induce foreign Powers to come to his assistance. 


1 Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 20-21. 
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But Minister of Railways is equally pessimistic and a Government crisis seems 
imminent. According to Admiral Chen this is due to combination of Man- 
churian situation, financial difficulties, and deadlock caused by failure of 
standing committee of Political Council to function. 

Sun Fo left Nanking on January goth apparently to try to induce Wang 
(? Ching-wei) (who is at Shanghai) and Chiang (at Fenghua) to collaborate. 
But the former seems to be really ill and Chiang and Hu Han-min, who is 
still at Hongkong, have shown no signs of willingness to co-operate. Mr. 
Ingram’s later telegram? reports that Minister for Foreign Affairs has since 
also left the capital. 

Japanese action in Manchuria thus bids fair as I have felt from the begin- 
ning to destroy all semblance of Government in China. Possibly this was 
Japan’s deliberate intention though if so it seems short-sighted. The only 
man with a vestige of necessary calibre to hold the situation remains in my 
opinion Chiang. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 37, repeated to Tokyo, Mission, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Hongkong. 


2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 72 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received January 12, 4.40 p.m.) 
No. 38 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 199/1/10] 


PEKING, January 12, 1932 

My telegram No. 33.! 

United States representative at Nanking has informed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that American note was based on provision of all treaties 
giving the United States rights in or regarding Manchuria. Mr. Peck added 
that? there did not appear to be any occasion at present for calling Conference 
and that it would be inopportune for China to do so. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 38, repeated to Mission. 

1 No. 69. 

2 The text here is as amended in accordance with a request of January 18, 1932, from 
H.M. Legation in Peking. The original text had read: ‘Mr. Peck added his opinion that’. In 
requesting the deletion of the words ‘his opinion’, H.M. Legation explained that Mr. Peck 
had made the statement under instructions: cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, 
vol. ili, pp. 17-18. 


No. 73 
Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 12, noon) 
No. 13 Telegraphic [F 189/1/10] 
| TOKYO, January 12, 1932, 6.30 p.m. 
Military Attaché reports that Japanese have suffered about 100 casualties 


during past week in Manchuria and it is clear that clashes with bandits are 
becoming continually more numerous and serious. 
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Since Japan seems determined to pacify the country it is not unlikely that 
they will send further troops. | 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 13, repeated to Peking. 


No. 74 


Letter from Viscount Cecil to Sir F. Simon 
Unnumbered [Confidential/General/349/2| 


16 SOUTH EATON PLACE, S.W.I, January 12, 1932 
My dear Simon, 

As I told you the other day, if I can be of any use to you I certainly will, 
and I shall be very glad to take the Council? on the 25th. At the same time 
I should be very grateful if you will let me know exactly what you think 
ought to be done about Manchuria before I go. I confess the situation 
appears to me almost intolerable. 

| Yours ever, 


CECIL 


1 The date of receipt is not recorded. 
2 i.e. to represent His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom at the forthcoming 
session of the Council of the League of Nations. 


No. 75 


Letter from Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir V. Wellesley 
(Received February 26) 


Unnumbered [F 1757/27/10] 


PEKING, January 12, 1932 
Dear Victor, 

I send you herewith a copy of an interesting letter from Ingram, recording 
his first visit to Eugene Chen, since the latter was appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Yours ever, 
Mixes W. LAMPSON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 75 


Letter from Mr. Ingram to Sir M. Lampson 
Copy NANKING, January 4, 1932 
My dear Sir Miles, 

Just back from my first visit to Eugene Chen. My word he do talk! I really 
don’t think it is worth a despatch, hence this screed. 

2. I began by congratulating him on his appointment and saying that 
at the same time I thought he required sympathy as well in taking on the 
guidance of China’s foreign relations at this critical moment. Eugene said 
no Chinese Government had ever been faced with so critical a task and 
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embroidered this theme at length with special reference to finance and 
Manchuria. He said we should find the present Chinese Government neither 
doctrinaire nor prejudiced. He himself had a reputation for being anti- 
British but he was in reality anti-nothing merely pro-Chinese. If he could 
claim anything it was a knowledge of Great Britain and British mentality. 
He was a liberal of the Manchester Guardian School. 

3. And this brought him to contrast liberalism and autocracy as personi- 
fied by Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang had thought himself a Benito Mussolini.' 
A Benito was all right in Europe where no one could be an autocrat in his 
own as opposed to his people’s interest. This was not so in China where 
autocrats traditionally exercise their power to feather their own nests. In 
the same breath however he said that China had progressed beyond this 
stage of mediaevalism and could no longer tolerate a strong man of Chiang’s 
type and methods. Mention of methods brought him to C. T. Wang and his 
extrality drive.2_ The present Chinese Government would never stand for 
a similar kind of diplomacy. 

4. He asked how matters stood regarding extrality. I told him he had 
better consult Hsii Mo? who would give him the fullest information on the 
subject. Eugene said that unfortunately Hsii Mo had not reported for duty 
and this set him off on a long tirade against the lack of continuity involved in 
the absence of any form of a civil service. It would be one of his first objects 
to fill the Waichiaopu with a staff of civil servants who would have security of 
tenure and could look forward to a pension. As it was, he had to have his own 
men in key positions, or his predecessor’s creatures if retained by him would 
merely sabotage his policy. He got back however to extrality and asked me 
to tell him how matters stood. I accordingly gave him a brief history of the 
suspension of negotiations owing to the split with Canton and said how wise, 
it seemed to you, had been the Chinese action regarding the May 4th Man- 
date.+ He then expatiated at length about the psychological effect of gunboats 
on China’s inland waters. Shanghai was a different matter. Shanghai was 
an asset to China and China could not allow that asset to depreciate; if gun- 
boats were necessary to give that asset its value in that they provided it with 
security, then of course the existing state of affairs must go on in Shanghai. 
I said I thought he was labouring under a misconception as to what extrality 
meant. China was in process of evolving up-to-date codes of laws and 
administrative regulations but had so far shown no capacity to enforce the 
same outside a restricted area or to keep the administration of them free from 
military and political interference. I quoted the recent case of the anti- 
Japanese boycotters in Shanghai,’ as an instance. There was therefore per- 


1 Head of the Italian Government and leader of the fascist movement. 

2 See Volume VIII, Chaps. I-VI. | 

3 Former Director of the Departments of Asiatic and of European and American Affairs 
of the Waichiaopu. 

4 See Volume VIII, Chap. VII. 

5 Cf. League of Nations: Appeal by the Chinese Government: Supplementary Documents to the 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry, pp. 2149 f. 
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haps an inevitable reluctance to forego a system which did ensure so far as 
British nationals were concerned adequate administration of justice. Then 
again, however animated by friendly feelings the foreigner might be, it was 
perhaps excusable that he should not seek to bind himself by fresh. treaties 
when he saw rights secured under old treaties being flouted. Fundamentally, 
I said, we wanted to see a strong united China. We were often called a 
nation of shopkeepers. A precondition of all trade was peace and security 
and a sound judicial system efficiently and impartially administered. Once 
this was secured and patent to the world, the difficulties of both China and 
the foreigners as regards extrality would be smoothed. There was at the 
moment a sort of vicious circle, China wanting to get rid of evidences of 
imperialism which existed because of the lack of security which Chinese 
Governments could afford foreigners who came to live here. Eugene then got 
on to the Shanghai mind and here I told him that I thought he would find 
a great change since he was last in touch with life in Shanghai. Certainly as 
regards British merchants there seemed to be an increasing disposition to see 
that the future lay in co-operation with the Chinese. I had noticed the growth 
of this disposition even in the short time I had been living in Shanghai in 
1930. 

5. I finally rode him off this ground in which we were merely exchanging 
a round of platitudes and said that at the moment there was only one matter 
of real seriousness outstanding between you and his predecessor, viz: the 
interference with British shipping on the Yangtze. I gave him a brief 
recapitulation of the situation with special reference to the ‘Wuhw’ case® and 
he undertook to enquire at tomorrow’s (Tuesday) Cabinet meeting as to how 
the investigation was proceeding. We finally parted with an assurance on 
his part that I should have access to him whenever I wanted and a request 
that for the moment I should deal with him personally in all matters routine 
or otherwise until the personnel of his office became more organised. 

6. This is all rather rambling and futile but it may serve to show that 
Eugene’s mind is running a bit on extrality and that he has succeeded to a 
ministry with practically no personnel whom he can trust. I hope to see the 
new Minister of Finance soon. 

Yours ever, 
E. M. B. INGRAM 


© On December 26, 1931, at Kowan on the Yangtze River, H.M.S. Cricket had inter- 
cepted an armed Chinese party which was illegally searching the British-owned S.S. Wuhu. 
The leaders were arrested and subsequently handed over to the Chinese authorities at 
Chinkiang. In reply to representations from H.M. Legation, the Chinese Government 
undertook to give satisfaction and to take the necessary measures to prevent any recurrence. 
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No. 76 


Str M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 4) 
No. 53 [F 2060/1/r0] 
PEKING, january 12, 1932 
His Majesty’s Minister, Peking, presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and transmits herewith 
original copy of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 
Report No. 1 from Military Japanese Aggression: Japanese reports on 
Attaché of 9/1/32 bandit situation in Manchuria. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 76 
Colonel Badham-Thornhill to Sir M. Lampson 


Japanese Reports on Bandit situation in Manchuria 


(Secret and Confidential.) Report I 
PEKING, January 9, 1932 
Sir, 
I have the honour to forward herewith two Maps! prepared by the Intelli- 
gence Branch, Japanese Army, Headquarters, Mukden:— 


A. Situation map, dated 27th November, 1931, of Irregular bandit 

organisations in Fengtien Province. 

B. Situation map showing :— 

(a) Important bandit areas. 
(5) Position of Chinese troops occupying forward zone at Chinchow. 
(c) Strengths as estimated by Intelligence Branch, Kwantung 
Army. 
Maps are self explanatory and certainly convey the impression that there are 
many bandits and disturbing elements in Manchuria. 

2. Since 18th September, the Intelligence Bureau of the Japanese Army 
of Occupation have issued countless maps concerning the general situation in 
Manchuria. These appear at regular intervals and have nobly played their 
part in bringing before the world at large the bandit menace in Manchuria. 
The maps throughout bear evidence of painstaking labour and evidence 
considerable ingenuity in preparation. The[y] possess one undoubted advan- 
tage, few are in a position to question their accuracy. 

3. There have always been mounted bandits (Hung hu-tze = red-beards) 
and irregulars living on the country. They generally operate in small bands 
and seldom have any organization worth mentioning. It has been an invari- 
able habit with the Chinese in the past to warn travellers in Manchuria 
regarding danger to be expected from bandits. This information was not 
always disinterested, but served to keep the curious minded at a distance. 


1 Not appended to filed copy. 
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Perseverance on the part of the traveller generally elicited more precise 
information to the effect that 6 or 8 soldiers sufficed as escort, almost anywhere, 
except in the regions bordering on the Amur River. Banditry in China out- 
side the Wall has never been the serious menace it has always been in South 
China. Thinly populated with plenty for all Manchuria has never reached 
the stage of ‘rob or perish with hunger’, as in the case of Kansu and other 
western provinces in China proper. 

4. Excluding dispersed soldiers Japanese sources give numbers of irregulars 
and independent bandits in Manchuria as somewhere in the region of 80,000. 
There is no effective check on these figures, but there is every reason to 
believe that the number is a picturesque exaggeration. Chinese official 
sources stamp these figures as pure propaganda and denounce the Japanese as 
instigating lawlessness for nefarious purposes. Rather a sweeping statement, 
nevertheless it cannot be gainsaid that Japanese military action has tended 
to increase rather than minimise the very state of lawlessness they complain 
of as existing throughout the country. They got rid of and dismissed all the 
Chinese forces of law and order within reach; those they have not actually 
driven out at the point of the bayonet, have, even in places where Japanese 
troops have not yet penetrated, thought it advisable to make themselves 
scarce. 

5. It can be seen from the maps that columns said to be controlled by 
Chang Hsueh-liang form the greater proportion of the disturbing elements 
the Japanese are now chastising. A certain number of these units of high- 
sounding titles, such as Sea Dragon, and North Wind, Three Victories, &c., 
are as old as Manchuria, and can hardly be said to be controlled by the 
Chang Hsueh-liang, whose troops for years past have been attempting to 
confine these people to the hills. Others again are known by the names of 
commanders who, disappointed or dismissed from office for one reason or 
another have taken to banditry as a means of livelihood. Chang Hsu[eh]- 
cheng, a disgruntled relation of the Young Marshal, is a case in point. 
Operating a body of some 2,000 bandi[ts,] in company with an old stager, 
named Li Yin-ching, he at one time threatened Panshan on the Yingkou 
Branch li{[ne] of the P[eking—]M[ukden] Railway. His partner and he 
quarrel[l]ed, with the result that Chang fell into the hands of Chang Hsueh- 
liang who ordered his execution. 

6. The dotted circles indicate volunteers styled Irregulars by the Japanese. 
These exist, in fact, but are in no sense the disturbers of the peace the 
Japanese would have us believe. Military observers from Chinchou have been 
able to check up and report on these self-defence units. In reality these 
troops are Min-Tuan (People’s corps), organised from time immemorial by 
the Chinese in the absence of adequate protection by regular formations. 
They are to be found everywhere outside the Wall. Maintained by the 
villages, they keep off marauding bandits and are strictly defensive, unless 
attacked. The Japanese have on several occasions published communiqués 
regarding skirmishes they have had with these hardy specimens. 

7. The Japanese have now (21st December) embarked on a definite anti- 
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bandit scheme, comprising the areas shown on Map B. The cleaning up of 
these areas was explained to me as being the most immediate and important 
task confronting the Army. The bandits were expected to give little trouble, 
but it was feared that the cleaning up of areas contiguous to and immediately 
along the P.M. Railway would eventually lead to a collision with the Chinese 
Regular Army. 

The General Staff impressed upon me that there was no difference between 
Chinese regular troops and bandits; it was only people who were not aware of 
the real conditions in China who thought otherwise. These sentiments are 
the very latest developments of Japanese thought. The Chinese soldier has 
never been anything much, but to say that bandits can no longer be dis- 
tinguished from regular troops is sheer nonsense. 

8. Insinuations that foreign military observers are easily hoodwinked, and 
that without their knowledge the Chinese military authorities are maintain- 
ing large forces at various points West of Tahushan on the Peking—Mukden 
Railway, are at variance with the facts. Foreign observers recognise that 
there are irregular troops in the area, and have met and talked with one or 
two specimens. A few ex-soldiers are to be found amongst these gangs; 
without exception, they complained of the meagre support they got from Chin- 
chou in defence of their territory. 

g. I append an interesting report? by Major Lovat Fraser concerning an 
expedition got up by the Japanese to impress him and others regarding the 
lawless state of the countryside. I agree with Major Fraser that the bandit 
picture as presented by the Japanese is much over-estimated. 

Banditry is now a subject for keen propaganda; both sides attempt to make 
capital out of the menace; the Japanese to justify the non-withdrawal of 
their troops, the Chinese to prove that Japan manufactures bandits for 
nefarious purposes. A difficult problem for those who wish to arrive at the 
truth. Japanese propaganda gives little hope; it has now reached a point 
which almost assumes that China’s 400 millions are all bandits. 

I have, &c., 
[G. BADHAM-THORNHILL, | Colonel 
Military Attaché 

2 This report of an expedition on December 8-9, 1931, is not printed. The general con- 

clusion reached by Major Fraser was as indicated below. 


No. 77 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 4) 
No. 59 [F 2063/1/r0] 
| PEKING, January 12, 1932 
Sir, | | 
With reference to my despatch No. 58! of r2th January 1932 I have the 
honour to transmit herewith a copy of a general report by Vice-Consul R. H. 
| t Not printed. 


III 





Scott recording the impressions drawn from his recent travels in Manchuria. 
The report sheds an interesting light on the various problems which now 
confront the Japanese military and civil authorities, as seen by an intelligent 
outside observer. 

2. In previous telegrams and despatches I have already given my views as 
the drama developed and drawn attention to the dangers, as I see them, 
which attend Japan’s present action in Manchuria. Opinions necessarily 
differ as to the ultimate outcome of this policy of expansion and aggression 
on the mainland of Asia, but my own belief is that the final results can hardly 
be good and that any foreign-bolstered régime in Manchuria will last just 
so long as it is backed by foreign military force. In the meantime Japan has 
precipitated a state of political chaos in China Proper, which runs directly 
counter to the policy of peace and stabilisation which a series of British 
Governments have consistently followed in Eastern Asia of recent years in 
their general endeavour to help the world get on its feet again after the 
world war. One is tempted seriously to wonder whether with a disunited 
China one of Japan’s major objects has not been achieved. 

I have, &c., 
Mixes W. LAMPSON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 77 


Mr. Scott to Sir M. Lampson 
Copy 


Sir, 

I have the honour to submit a summary general report on my recent visit 
to Manchuria. I submit this report with some diffidence as it is based only 
on my personal observations and on the information and impressions which 
I gained, and does not take account of the many other factors which have 
had a bearing on developments in Manchuria. 

I did not spend any time in Chinchow and have omitted any discussion 
of the situation there or along the Peking Mukden Railway and elsewhere in 
South Manchuria. 

2. I left Peking on October 9g and returned on December 28th. During 
that time I visited Mukden, Changchun, Kirin, Newchwang, Hailung, 
Ssupingkai, Liaoyuan (Chengchiatun), Taonan, Harbin, Angangchi, Tsitsi- 
har, Manchouli, Hailun, Koshan, Taianchen, and the Nonni River Bridge; 
most of these places I visited on more than one occasion, and I travelled 
altogether about 7,000 miles. I called on the local Chinese civil, military, 
and police authorities, and on the Japanese military and consular authorities, 
and I questioned in addition a very large number of foreign missionaries, 
foreign residents and observers, Chinese soldiers and railway officials, and 
Chinese and Japanese civilians, regarding their experiences and impressions. 
Whilst the information thus obtained—even if it came from high Chinese 
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or Japanese official sources—was I found not always to be trusted, there can 
be little doubt about the main features of the present situation. 

3. The steps taken by the Japanese military authorities in the various 
centres where they wished to establish their authority have been strikingly 
similar. 

First the dispersal of the local Chinese organised forces—who either with- 
drew voluntarily (as at Kirin and Chengchiatun), or were driven away, 
offering no resistance (as at Mukden), or whose resistance was finally over- 
come (as at Changchun and Tsitsihar). There is only one instance—the 
occupation of Tsitsihar—of the Japanese attempting to use previously organised 
Chinese troops (those of Chang Hai-peng)? to oust other Chinese troops (the 
Heilungkiang troops) and that attempt was a complete failure, not only 
resulting in Chang Hai-peng’s defeat but giving rise directly to the prolonged 
and bitter resistance of the Heilungkiang forces to the advance of the 
Japanese themselves. (There are however instances—e.g. Kirin and Tsitsihar 
—of small Chinese forces of militia or bodyguards having been organised 
since the occupation; these forces have not so far proved troublesome to the 
Japanese.) 

Secondly the seizing and garrisoning of these centres and control of the 
railways leading to them; thirdly, seizure of the banks and of the local 
Tangpus ;3 fourthly, the maintenance of local peace and order by encouraging 
the existing Chinese officials (if any remained) to carry on the usual adminis- 
tration, or, if that were disorganised, the maintenance of local peace and 
order by the organisation of a nominally Chinese-controlled temporary com- 
mittee or government dependent however on Japanese military and financial 
support. Lastly, in no case have the Japanese shown any haste to establish 
their authority, or the authority of the Chinese administrations which they 
control, beyond the limits of the territory which they occupied—although 
it is true that they have occasionally sent small expeditions short distances 
into the country districts either to disperse large bodies of armed Chinese 
or to give protection to their nationals. (Japanese solicitude for the welfare 
of Koreans—who constitute the overwhelming majority of Japanese citizens 
engaged in farming in the interior—should however not be overestimated; 
many of the Koreans in Manchuria are disaffected and anti-Japanese.) It 
should also be pointed out that although the Japanese accounts of the out- 
rages inflicted upon Koreans in the interior are probably genuine it does 
not necessarily follow that such outrages resulted from anti-Japanese or anti- 
Korean agitation; similarly situated Chinese farmers suffered equally with 
their Korean neighbours. 

4. I venture, Sir, to express with much diffidence my personal opinion 
that the Japanese actions in Manchuria during the past three months point 
to the pre-existence of a definite plan of action, and my impression (after 
going into the evidence in support of both versions as carefully as was possible 
in the circumstances) that the alleged destruction of the South Manchurian 


2 Commander of the garrison at-Taonan: see Volume VIII, No. 716. 
3 Local offices of the Kuomintang party. 
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railway tracks near the Mukden North Barracks on September 18th was in 
fact engineered by the Japanese in order to provide a pretext for putting their 
plan into operation. 

5. The preliminary stages envisaged by the plan appear to have been as 
follows :— 


(i) The dislocation of the system of provincial government by the dis- 
persal of the large Chinese organised forces and the seizure of the 
three provincial capitals. 

(ii) The severance of the administrative connexions between the Central 
Government and Manchuria by the organisation of new provincial 
governments controlled by Japanese nominees and dependent on 
Japanese support. 

(iii) —The assumption of the control over and defence of railways built with 
Japanese capital. 


6. It is naturally impossible for me to express an opinion on the mixture 
of motives which may have led the Japanese authorities to conceive such a 
plan in the first place or on the extent to which its adoption was justified ; 
but, these questions apart, one cannot but respect the methods which they 
have used in carrying it out. With the utmost economy of troops and with the 
least possible interference with the civilian population in the areas which they 
have occupied they have nearly succeeded in achieving the objects referred 
to above—the only problems still remaining to be solved being those arising 
from the situations at Chinchow, Tsitsihar and Harbin. Excellent discipline 
has been maintained by the Japanese troops in their relations with the 
Chinese civilian population; the occupation of the various centres has been 
effected in an orderly manner; steps have been taken by the Japanese authori- 
ties to restore normal railway communications and stabilise the financial 
situation as far as possible—though of course the general Manchurian financial 
situation is in such a chaotic state that no general scheme for stabilising 
exchange rates or for unifying the currencies can be hoped for at an early date. 

But whilst they have been solicitous of the interests of the civilian popula- 
tion within the areas which they control directly, the Japanese have been 
singularly indifferent to the effects of their actions upon conditions elsewhere. 
The areas which they occupy are now surrounded by a belt of territory 
wherein the plight of the inhabitants and the demands of the Chinese soldiers 
dispersed by the Japanese have led to [a] serious bandit situation. 

7. The gravity of the bandit situation must, however, not be overestimated ; 
at the same time, the question of its settlement may have an important bear- 
ing on the course of future events. 

The Japanese are apt to misrepresent the situation in two ways: they 
exaggerate the extent of the areas affected in order to show the impossibility 
of early evacuation, and they blame losses caused to Japanese or Koreans 
on anti-Japanese agitation. The Chinese on the other hand exaggerate the 
extent of banditry in order to show the evil results of the Japanese actions, 
and they accuse the latter of supplying the bandits with arms—an accusation 
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which, incidentally, is made also by the Japanese against the Chinese. I 
found no evidence to support either accusation. The bandit situation is 
exaggerated also by the numerous journalists who have gone to Manchuria 
in search of news and who find a ready standby in sensational stories of 
brigandage when other sources of news fail them. 

The actual situation is that banditry is serious only in the belt of territory 
surrounding the areas occupied by the Japanese because these are the regions 
economically worst affected by military operations and because many thou- 
sands of Chinese soldiers—many of whom lacked winter clothing—were 
driven into that region and had no means of proceeding further. As those 
areas become denuded of supplies of food, fodder, fuel, and winter clothing, 
or as the bandits become bolder, or as the inhabitants are driven onwards 
by Japanese anti-bandit drives, it is becoming increasingly difficult to prevent 
the spread of brigandage to other parts. But the area at present affected is 
only a small portion of Manchuria: conditions in great tracts of land which 
were not directly affected by military operations have remained unchanged. 
In many districts in Fengtien—especially towards the east and south—in the 
greater part of Kirin Province, and in almost all of Heilungkiang, the local 
administrative system is functioning as usual; there is only the normal 
seasonal amount of banditry; peace and order are maintained by the local 
militia; and general commercial conditions, which were already bad owing 
to the world trade depression, are not noticeably worse. 

The question of bandit suppression however deserves most careful con- 
sideration; if the Japanese wish to undertake military operations in the in- 
terior in order to bring some strategically important district within the sphere 
of influence of some provincial administration which they control, the 
suppression of banditry provides an obvious pretext; or, if they wish to bring 
pressure to bear on the authorities of a district without going to the trouble 
of sending a punitive expedition there, they have only to drive forces of 
bandits from other regions in the proper direction. 

8. Without a great increase in the number of their troops and the expendi- 
ture of further large sums of money the Japanese will be unable to deal with 
the bandit situation. Their present attempts to exterminate brigands by 
means of aeroplane bombing and punitive expeditions are effective from a 
military point of view—1.e., any large bodies of armed men near the Japanese 
positions or their lines of communications are dispersed—but so far as the 
maintenance of peace and order is concerned they only aggravate the local 
situation. The present bandit situation in Manchuria is in fact an economic 
problem, and I venture to think that there will be no satisfactory solution 
of the general question of brigandage until in the first place the Japanese 
permit the organisation of special bodies of Chinese troops for bandit sup- 
pression and local protection and until in the second place the inhabitants 
of the areas affected are enabled to return to their ordinary occupations with 
the protection of these special forces. 

g. What is the attitude of the general public in Manchuria towards the 
present situation? One is struck by the curiously indifferent attitude of the 
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Chinese civilian population—the general impression appears to be that this 
is a quarrel between the Chinese officials and Japan and that it is no concern 
of the man in the street. The merchants find that the burden of taxation is 
lighter under the Japanese, and, rather to their surprise, that the advent of 
the latter does not mean a wholesale looting of the town and depreciation 
of the currencies. The chief grievance of small shopkeepers, rickshaw pullers 
and droshky drivers, in the occupied areas, with whom I discussed the matter, 
was that, although the Japanese troops paid for what they wanted, they paid 
only as much as Chinese would have given—whereas, being foreigners, the 
Japanese should have paid more. The average citizen in fact appears to look 
on it as little more than a change in government—and he has no particular 
reason for being loyal or grateful to the old régime. 

Amongst officials, military authorities and students the events of the past 
three months have caused a wave of anti-Japanese feeling which is now 
spreading to the soldiers. (My impression is that despite the accusations of 
the Japanese there was no serious anti-Japanese agitation previously.) In 
October and early November I used to hear in such circles expressions of 
complete confidence that the League of Nations would be able to solve the 
dispute peacefully; but that faith was somewhat shaken by the capture of 
Tsitsihar, where even as late as November 14th the military authorities were 
still in hopes that the Japanese would withdraw from the Nonni River Bridge 
before November 16th—a date to which the Chinese attached much impor- 
tance.* The status and functions of the League were not properly compre- 
hended by the general public in Manchuria and there is no doubt that the 
carrying on of negotiations at Geneva gave the civil and military officials in 
Manchuria the impression that the League had definitely assumed respon- 
sibility for the equitable settlement of the dispute and that the League would 
be able to secure the enforcement of its judgment. This impression, which 
was confirmed by the general tenor of the news from Geneva prominently 
displayed in all the local papers and by the presence of specially delegated 
foreign observers, not only led to a reaction against the League but, whilst 
it prevailed, was, in my opinion, a directly contributing cause to the stiffening 
of General Ma Chen-shan’s resistance to the Japanese—with most unfortu- 
nate consequences to his troops. 

10. The general impression amongst foreign business men appears to be 
that, whilst direct Japanese control of Manchuria would lead to financial 
stabilisation, uniform freight rates and the abolition of illegal taxation, these 
advantages might be offset to some extent by an increase in legal taxation 
and by restrictions on such foreign firms as competed with Japanese under- 
takings. It is felt, in fact, that although the distributing companies for 
instance—dealing in articles not manufactured also in Japan—may benefit 
from Japanese control, firms engaged in prospecting, railway and industrial 
development, and financing, will be unable to carry on in the face of virtual 
Japanese monopolies. I did not find a single business man who had any faith 


¢ Cf. No. 42, paragraph 10. 
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in the value of Japanese promises of the ‘open door’ or non-discrimination 
in the fields of trade and commerce. 

11. The Japanese are now steadily pursuing the execution of their plans. 
The objects outlined in paragraph 5 above have now been almost achieved: 
what is the next step? and will the Japanese plan prove in the long run a 
practicable one? 

They have not made any attempt to impose their authority in districts 
remote from the provincial capitals and from railways in which they have 
a financial interest. This may be due to the difficulties of enlarging the areas 
of their operations without a large increase in the number of their troops and 
the expenditure of further large sums of money or it may be due to a deliberate 
policy of delay. Delay is in their interests as it not only leads to the spreading 
of banditry in the interior (thus emphasising the contrast between the peace- 
ful and well-ordered areas under Japanese control and those under Chinese 
control) but will in time lead to the gradual extension of the powers of the 
new provincial governments over the local authorities. The latter, especially 
in the larger centres, cannot remain indefinitely cut off from their provinciai 
capital: the proper functioning of the machinery of government—the legal, 
financial, taxation, postal and telegraph systems, especially—demands the 
smooth cooperation of provincial and local authorities; and it is a question 
of time only before the existing local authorities will have to recognise the 
appointees of the new Japanese controlled governments to various local posts. 
The effects of this ‘peaceful penetration’ are most marked in Harbin which 
is now under Japanese control to all intents and purposes. 

It is however difficult to resist the impression that the Japanese have 
abstained from interference with districts in the interior not only for the 
motives referred to above, but also because they are not aiming at the military 
occupation of Manchuria. They appear in fact to be contemplating the 
establishment of a new independent state, to include in the first instance the 
four provinces of Manchuria and portions of Inner Mongolia, governed 
somewhat on the Chinese plan by the Manchus and the war lords, with 
Japanese civil advisers in the main government departments, Japanese troops 
garrisoning the old Japanese railway zone, and Japanese guarantees of 
military support in the event of invasion by a third party. Industrial and 
railway development would be financed by the Japanese who would also 
control new enterprises. 

12. I hesitate, Sir, to speculate on the real intentions of the Japanese or 
on the course of future events in Manchuria. Any general appreciation of 
the situation should include a reference to the attitude of Soviet Russia— 
which is definitely not assisting the Chinese in Manchuria whatever its atti- 
tude towards the Japanese may be; to the situation in Inner Mongolia— 
where the Japanese are apparently lending active assistance to the leaders 
of the anti-Chinese movement; to the Japanese and Chinese intrigues with 
White Russians and disaffected Koreans—concerning which it is extremely 
difficult to obtain reliable information; and to the bearing of developments 
in the rest of China on the Manchurian situation. 
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I venture however to record, for what it may be worth, my personal im- 
pression that the Japanese plan outlined in paragraph 11 above is impractic- 
able. Such success as the Japanese plans have hitherto enjoyed have [stc] been 
achieved by force and I venture to think that the fulfilment of the remaining 
stages of their plans depends also on the use of military force. For financial 
and political reasons they may not at present contemplate the prolongation 
of the period of military occupation; but the lines along which they propose 
that Manchuria should develop are not those which she is best adapted to 
follow, and Japan may find herself obliged to use military force on a large 
scale and to expend vast sums of money if she is determined to impose on 
Manchuria an unnatural and unstable governmental system.§5 

I have, &c., 
R. H. Scotr 


S With reference to this and an immediately preceding despatch (cf. note 1, above), 
Foreign Office despatch No. 231 of March 11, 1932, to Peking requested Sir M. Lampson 
to convey to Mr. Scott the thanks of Sir J. Simon for his ‘interesting and valuable reports.’ 
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Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 4) 
No. 87 [F 2079/270/r0} 
Very confidential PEKING, January 12, 1932 
Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a memorandum! which 
has been communicated to me very confidentially by Mr. Donald containing 


1 This memorandum, headed ‘ ‘Parallel’? Railways in Manchuria and the alleged 
‘Secret Protocols” of 1905’ and dated at Peking on November 21, 1931, is not printed. 
The memorandum was largely based on Dr. C. W. Young’s work, Zapan’s Special Position tn 
Manchuria (Baltimore, 1931), pp. 93-124. Mr. P. Broad, a member of the Far Eastern 
Department of the Foreign Office, stated in a minute of March 10, 1932, on this memoran- 
dum: ‘Japan bases her right to prevent the construction of parallel lines in Manchuria on 
the alleged Secret Protocols of 1905. A memorandum dealing with this is in F 6573, Flag B. 
[No. 8, enclosure. ] 

‘Mr. Young has prepared a complete and useful account of this question, after study of 
the archives in Peking, and there seems to be no reason to question the results of his in- 
vestigations. His memorandum is particularly interesting as it is the first time that we have 
seen an account based on the Chinese side of the case. 

‘Briefly, the true story appears to be the following: 

‘(a) A summarised record of the proceedings of the 1905 Conference was kept, embodying 
declarations and informal! understandings tentatively agreed to, (with a view e.g. to reaching 
ultimately a formal agreement including these). Among these declarations was one to the 
effect that China would not construct any parallel main line in the vicinity of the South 
Manchurian Railway. 

‘(b) Certain of these declarations were later embodied in the “additional agreement” of 
1905, indicating that all the declarations were regarded as provisional, pending such incor- 
poration in a formal agreement, for the exact interpretation of which they would later 
serve. Hence it would follow that the declaration regarding parallel lines, which was not 
later so included, was regarded as informal and provisional. 
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all available evidence in connection with the so-called Secret Protocols of 
1905 dealing with Parallel railways in Manchuria. The memorandum has 


‘As regards the Japanese: 

‘(c) The Japanese have alleged that these declarations and minutes of proceedings are in 
the nature of “‘executory agreements”. But, according to recognised authorities on inter- 
national law, such minutes, more properly called “‘procés-verbaux”’, do not have the binding 
force of a formal treaty or agreement. It seems, therefore, incorrect to call them “executory 
agreements’’. 

*(d) The text of these declarations, which the Japanese have called “‘protocols’’, has never 
been published, but in April 1906 the Japanese Government confidentially handed to H.M. 
Ambassador at Tokyo a memorandum which they stated summarised the “protocols’’, 
though it did not profess to cover the whole area, but only “‘such portions of those protocols 
as possess the character of executory agreements”. Article 3 of this summary is the one 
dealing with the parallel lines question. The summary was published in 1919 in MacMur- 
ray’s “Treaties, etc.”’, and in 1929 in the Report of the South Manchurian Railway. On 
the 13th November, 1931, Mr. Matsudaira communicated the text of the paragraphs dealing 
with the parallel lines, headed ‘‘Extract from Minutes of Negotiations of December 22nd, 
1905’ [see Volume VIII, No. 728, note 1], and the whole summary was included in a public 
statement [cf. No. 116, note 2] issued early this year by the Japanese Government. 

‘(e) The Japanese Government have consistently regarded these ‘‘protocols” as con- 
stituting binding agreements. 

‘As tegards the Chinese: 


‘(f) The Chinese Government have never officially denied the accuracy of the Japanese 
summary, neither have they officially declared that they do not consider themselves bound 
by the “protocols”. In a Note addressed by the Chinese Government to the Japanese 
Minister on the 6th May, 1908, the following reference occurs, ‘“Your Excellency . . . is not 
aware that at the time this engagement was concluded by the Japanese and Chinese Plenipo- 
tentiaries the latter considered that the meaning of the word ‘parallel’ was too wide’. In 
this particular controversy the Chinese objection was only concerned with the interpretation 
of this word, and this very fact suggests that they admitted the validity of the “protocols”. 
They appear to have unsuccessfully suggested arbitration by the Hague Court. The 
Chinese Government further stated that the Japanese Plenipotentiaries had declared that 
“Japan would in no case oppose any future step taken by China for the extension of com- 
munications in Manchuria’’. 

“The attitude of H.M. Government: 

*‘(g) On the 24th March, 1908, Sir Edward Grey, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, stated that he was in possession of the text of the “‘protocol”, adding: ‘“‘We are 
informed that the protocol bears the signatures of the Chinese representatives; there can be 
no doubt as to its validity’. It should be mentioned that at the time it suited H.M.G. to 
admit the validity of the alleged agreement, but H.M.G. cannot be considered to be per- 
manently bound to this view, which was based on a unilateral communication made to 
them by the Japanese Government. 

*Conclustons : 

‘I think it can be accepted that the “protocol” dealing with the parallel lines question 
was duly signed by the Japanese and Chinese Plenipotentiaries. It was never incorporated 
in a formal agreement. It would be interesting to have legal advice on three points: 

(i) Whether a “protocol”’ or proces verbal of this character is binding in international law. 

‘(ii) The Japanese Government have consistently referred to the “‘protocol” as a binding 
agreement; the Chinese Government have never formally denied this. Does this, however, 
preclude them from doing so now: or does this tacit admission of agreement mean that their 
hands are now tied? 

‘(ili) In that event do the Sino-Japanese Treaty and Exchange of Notes of 1915, which 
“‘created a material change of circumstances not capable of being considered by the 
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been prepared by Mr. C. W. Young, an American professor who is repre- 
sentative in the Far East of the Institute of Current World Affairs and has 
written several important works on the Japanese position in Manchuria, 
after careful study of all the relevant official archives in Peking and Mr. 
Donald is most anxious that its existence should not be revealed. 
I have, &c., 
Mites W. LaMPson 


Plenipotentiaries in the Peking Conference of 1905”, affect the validity after 1915 of the 
protocol? 

‘It should be mentioned that no reference was made in 1915 either in the Treaty or in the 
Exchange of Notes to the question of parallel lines, but the following agreement was 
included in the Exchange of Notes: “‘China will hereafter provide funds for building neces- 
sary railways in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. If foreign capital is re- 
quired China may negotiate for a loan with Japanese capitalists first”. And Article 8 of 
the Treaty states: “‘All existing Treaties between China and Japan relating to Manchuria, 
except where otherwise provided for by this Treaty, remain in force.” 

“The whole question is not at the moment of practical importance, now that the whole 
future of Manchuria is in the melting-pot, but it would, I think, be of use to have, if possible, 
on record our opinion as regards the above points—I have endeavoured to confine the issue 
strictly to the alleged secret protocol of 1905.’ 
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Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 14, 3.45 p.m.) 
No. 41 Telegraphic: by wireless [Confidential] Telegrams /53/230] 


PEKING, January 14, 1932, 9.45 a.m. 

Tokyo telegram No. 5 [? 6]! 

His Majesty’s consul-general at Mukden reports funds were paid to Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank oth January. Corporation will doubtless be able 
to furnish details of amounts to release. 

Repeated to Tokyo. 


1 Tokyo telegram No. 6 of January 8, 1932 (received that day: not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives), had referred to the question of the release of funds of the Peking~-Mukden 
Railway (cf. No. 63), and had reported that, with regard to representations made by Sir 
F. Lindley, the Japanese Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs believed that the case had been 
satisfactorily settled. 
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Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 14, 9 a.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [Confidential | Telegrams/53/230] 
PEKING, January 14, 1932, 1.20 p.m. 
Mukden telegram No. 4.! 


Boothby was informed on 7th January by director of South Manchurian 
Railway that Provincial Government would presumably control the line 


1 See No. 60, note 1. 
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between Mukden and Shanhaikuan, but that pending negotiations admuinis- 
trative conditions would remain unchanged. On following day, Kanto, 
Chinese director of Ssutao Railway, announced to consul-general, Mukden, 
his appointment by Provincial Government as director of Mukden-Shan- 
haikuan section. This was confirmed by later official communication from 
Provincial Government, according to which latter accept liability for fulfil- 
ment of all existing obligations to British and Chinese Corporation. 

Boothby is now discussing administrative and technical details with 
Chinese and Japanese authorities at Mukden. 

British officials of Peking-Mukden Railway have appealed to me for 
assistance in preventing division of railway and securing resumption of 
through traffic. I made it clear to them that His Majesty’s Government 
could only intervene on behalf of British interests concerned, and said that 
we now awaited outcome of Boothby’s negotiations in Mukden. I presume 
question of action, if any, will be discussed with corporation in London. 

Repeated to mission and Tokyo.? 


2 With reference to this telegram, Sir F. Lindley reported in Tokyo telegram No. 19 of 
12.15 p.m. (received at 9.45 a.m.) on January 17, 1932: ‘I represented absurdity and worse 
of dividing railway line in two yesterday to Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, who promised 
to do his best to help’: cf. No. 108. 
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Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received Fanuary 26) 
No. 64 [F 511/1/r10] 
WASHINGTON, january 14, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that the message contained in your telegram 
No. 21! of the oth instant, giving the views of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, concerning the representations addressed by the United 
States Government on the 7th instant to the Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments in regard to the Manchurian situation and reporting your conversation 
with the Japanese Ambassador in London on the 8th instant, was read to 
the Under-Secretary of State on January roth. An aide-mémoire? embody- 
ing the substance of the message was also left at the Department of State on 
the following day. 

2. Mr. Castle, who promised to carry the message to the Secretary of State, 
remarked that while the United States Government had not counted on His 
Majesty’s Government making similar representations, they had hoped that 
His Majesty’s Government would do so. The United States note, which 
called for no reply, was not only intended to indicate that the United States 
Government could not recognise a de facto arrangement as regards Manchuria, 
which entailed breaches of treaty obligations, but also to ‘implement’ the 


t No. 66. 2 Printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 22-23. 
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Pact of Paris, in accordance with the terms of the joint statement issued by 
the President of the United States and the Prime Minister on the occasion 
of Mr. MacDonald’s visit to Washington in 1929.3 

3. The Department of State, he said, had thought of canvassing the other 
signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty before sending their note, but had 
decided that such action would entail too much delay. However,‘ they feared 
that consultation with the Quai d’Orsay would have led to a leakage. So 
they had acted independently. Mr. Castle felt sure that the note had done 
good. For instance, the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, who had told 
the United States Chargé d’ Affaires in Peking that the Chinese Government 
intended, as a result of the latest Japanese action in Manchuria, to invoke 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League and withdraw their Minister from 
Tokyo, had indicated after the receipt of the United States note, that they 
had changed their mind. 

4. When informed of your request to the Japanese Ambassador to obtain 
specific authority from his Government to confirm the Japanese statements 
of October 13th and December 28th, Mr. Castle remarked that he felt sure 
the desired confirmation would be forthcoming. He did not believe that the 
Japanese intended to annex Manchuria now; that would probably come 
later, as it had in the case of Korea. They would probably content them- 
selves for the time being with setting up a Chinese administration over which 
they could exercise control. 

I have, &c., 


R. C. Linpsay 
3 Cf. Volume I, No. 77, Section ITI, note 1. 
4 This word was queried on the original. 
5 In 1895 Korean independence of China was declared. In 1905 Japan assumed a pro- 
tectorate over Korea. In 1910 Japan annexed Korea. 
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Letter from Mr. Snow" (Tokyo) to Mr. Orde (Received March 1) 
Unnumbered [F 1876/270/10] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, TOKYO, January 14, 1932 
Dear Orde, 

With reference to Tokyo despatch No. 539? of November 13th, regarding 
the much-discussed Secret Agreement of December 22nd, 1905 about the 
construction of lines prejudicial to the South Manchuria Railway, I write 
to say that we duly received in the last lot of print Mr. Matsudaira’s letter 
of November 12th to the Secretary of State (F. 6531/1391/10),3 stating that 
the Agreement, which both sides understood was not to be published, was 
in the form of signed minutes of conversations between the Japanese and 
Chinese signatories of the Portsmouth Peace Treaty (Query, Treaty of 
Peking). 

1 Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Tokyo. 2 See Volume VIII, No. 732. 


3 Ibid., No. 728, note 2. 
4 The reference to the Treaty of Peking (cf. No. 8, note 3) was correct. 
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2. When the question of this Agreement arose in 1906 and following years 
in connexion with Messrs. Pauling’s contract to build a railway line from 
Hsinmintun to Fakumen, which the Japanese claimed would be a breach of 
the Agreement, Sir Claude Macdonald (writing in 1906) described it as a 
‘merely informal Agreement, the value of which depends on China’s good- 
will’ ,5—and it looks as if the Chinese take this view of it still. On the other 
hand there is no doubt the Japanese Government consider the signed minutes 
as constituting a valid agreement. 

3. The purpose of this letter is to enquire, firstly, whether His Majesty’s 
Government have ever committed themselves in regard to the validity of 
such an agreement, e.g. at the time of the Fakumen dispute. We have not 
got the archives of the time here, but it seems possible that His Majesty’s 
Government may in fact have done so then. Library could no doubt say. 
It seems at any rate clear that His Majesty’s Government did not back 
Messrs. Pauling very strongly. We agreed with Russia at one time not to 
support British interests seeking concessions North of the Great Wall, and 
possibly we felt in those days that it would not be in accordance with the 
spirit of the [Anglo-Japanese] Alliance to support British interests against 
Japan where we would not have supported them against Russia. Now, no 
doubt, in accordance with Article [V of the Washington Treaty, there are 
no spheres of influence in China. We understand that in 1909 the Chinese 
offered to submit to arbitration the Fakumen line dispute, but Japan refused 
and the matter then remained in abeyance. 

4. Secondly, whatever attitude His Majesty’s Government may or may 
not have taken at any earlier date as to the validity of the Agreement, we 
should also be most grateful to learn to what extent, if any, His Majesty’s 
Government, as parties to the Washington Treaty, may consider that the 
Agreement was subsequently invalidated by the Treaty. For instance, the 
principle of the Open Door, as defined in Article III of the Treaty, debars 
the parties from seeking ‘any . . .© monopoly . . .©in any category of public 
enterprise’, and this might possibly conflict with the enjoyment by Japan, 
under the terms of the December 1905 Agreement as interpreted by her, of 
a monopoly of railway transport in as large an area as possible. At the same 
time we note that as between Japan and ourselves the principle of the Open 
Door, at any rate in general terms, seems to have been recognised at least as 
early as 1905—-paragraph (5) of the preamble of the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment of August 12, 1905 respecting the integrity of China.’ 

5. Thirdly, we should also be very grateful to learn whether the Library 
have any record of the views of the United States as to the relationship of the 
December 1905 Agreement to the Open Door. In this connexion we note 
that on page 16 of the ‘Manchuria Year Book, 1931’ published in Tokyo by 
the ‘East Asiatic Economic Investigation Bureau’ it is recorded that ‘a group 
of American financiers supported by the United States Government had 
obtained in October, 1909 permission to construct a railway starting at 

Ss Cf. No. 8, enclosure. 6 Punctuation as in original quotation. 

7 Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. xcviii, pp. 136-8. 
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Chinchow on the Peking-Mukden Railway, running Northward almost 
parallel to the South Manchuria Railway line, and crossing the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to reach Aigun near the Russian frontier. ...6 International 
relations . . .© became somewhat strained. . . .6 However the United States 
submitted the question to the new Four-Power Consortium formed in Octo- 
ber, 1920, maintaining that the permission gained was an acquired right of 
the United States.” As between Japan and the United States the principle 
of the Open Door was formally recognised in the Root-Takahira Agreement 
of November goth, 1908,8 which declared that ‘the policy of both Govern- 
ments is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo and to the 
defence of the principle of equal opportunity for commerce and industry in 
China’. If, as seems not unlikely, the United States relied on the 1908 agree- 
ment in sponsoring the Chinchow-Aigun project in 1909, they must have 
decided, for whatever reason, to disregard the December, 1905 Agreement. 
It has been stated here on several occasions, no doubt correctly, that the 
December, 1905 Agreement was communicated to the United States Govern- 
ment (and also to ourselves) as early as 1906, and, as far as that goes, it 
would presumably, in 1908, have been part of the “status quo’. 

6. As mentioned above, we do not at present know for certain what His 
Majesty’s Government’s attitude to the 1905 Agreement may have been in 
the past, nor whether they regard the position as having been modified in 
any way by the Washington Treaty, nor, if so, what attitude they may desire 
to adopt now in regard to the Agreement, whether in concert with the United 
States Government or otherwise. The Agreement has however assumed such 
importance for Japan that the Ambassador has asked me to say that any 
expression of any views which the Foreign Office may have on the points 
mentioned would be welcome. The Ambassador, who was here from 1906— 
1908 says that he remembers that Sir E. Grey’s attitude was always that, 
while we must insist on principle on the open-door policy in China, it was 
neither fair on the Japanese nor expedient to push them hard in Manchuria. 
They had rescued the province from Russia and their special position there 
was all they had to show for their successful war against Russia. 

7. Please also see in connexion with the above an official despatch? which 
should reach you by this opportunity, transmitting a statement on the 1905 
Agreement published by the Japanese Government since the foregoing was 
written. 

Yours ever, 
THoMAS SNOW 


8 Printed op. cit., vol. ci, pp. 1036-8. 

-9 No. 116. In connexion with the foregoing Sir F. Lindley explained in a letter (not 
printed) of January 25, 1932, to Sir V. Wellesley that, afew days before the receipt in Tokyo 
of No. 8, Mr. Snow had drafted the present letter, ‘putting three points, the first of which the 
memorandum enclosed in your letter [No. 8] has answered very fully. In case there may be 
anything to say in regard to the other two points, however, the letter to Orde is being sent 
as it stood: an official despatch on the subject [No. 116] should also reach you by this bag. 
I happened to be here during the Fakumen Railway dispute and remember Sir E. Grey’s 
attitude perfectly.’ 
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No. 83 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 4) 
No. 69 [F 2070/1/r0] 
PEKING, January 14, 1932 
His Majesty’s Minister, Peking, presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and transmits herewith three 
copies of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 
Minute by Mr. Teichman, of H.M. Minister’s Interview with 
13/1/32. Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang re- 


garding political situation and 
Manchurian crisis. 
Copies to: C. in C. 

Sub-Legation. 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 83 
Minute of Interoew with Marshal Chang Hsiieh-liang 


Confidential January 13, 1932 

His Majesty’s Minister called on Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang this evening, 
January 13th. Mr. Teichman and General T’ang! were also present. 

Sir Miles Lampson explained that he had not come to see the Young 
Marshal earlier (since his, Sir M. Lampson’s, return from Nanking) because 
of the rather delicate situation and all the talk there had been in certain 
quarters concerning the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Tokyo, and especially himself, His Majesty’s Minister, during 
the crisis of the recent weeks. Now that the situation was clearer, he had 
come round, as he had for some time wanted to do, to see the Marshal. 

Marshal Chang said he quite understood and was delighted to see His 
Majesty’s Minister. 

In the course of the discussion, concerning the Manchurian problem, the 
Young Marshal explained his attitude, past and present, towards the 
Japanese. He had always done his best to keep on good terms with the 
Japanese authorities in Manchuria and he challenged them to specify how 
he had violated the Treaties, and so on, as they were always alleging. The 
trouble was that while the Japanese were themselves intensely patriotic 
towards their own country and Government, they objected to any Chinese 
being patriotic towards China and the Chinese Government. He, the Young 
Marshal, was quite proud to be the special object of Japanese enmity. It 
was solely due to his being loyal to China and the Chinese Government. He 
was frankly at a loss to see any way out of the present situation. He concurred 


! The reference was probably to General Tang Chu-wu, who had held military commands 
in Manchuria under Marshal Chang. 
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in His Majesty’s Minister’s diagnosis that the fundamental issue was one of 
the conflicting patriotic feelings of Chinese and Japanese in regard to 
Manchuria. | 

In reply to His Majesty’s Minister’s enquiry Marshal Chang denied that 
any overtures (beyond unofficial suggestions of neutrality) had been made to 
him by the Japanese. Nor had he been approached by the Russians. 

Turning to the internal situation, the Young Marshal said that he ex- 
pected Chiang Kai-shek to return to power quite shortly. In the meantime 
his, the Young Marshal’s, policy was to play the game by the Central Govern- 
ment as long as they ran straight. For this reason he would have nothing to 
do with the Nine Province League? or such suggestions. He was waiting to 
see how things turned out. He was quite ready to resign when the proper 
time came, but in the meantime he had to do his duty by the country and the 
Central Government. 

As regards the Communist menace, he had recently received a private 
telegram from Chang Ching-chiang? requesting his assistance in view of the 
growing communist danger in Central China. In Peking he knew who the 
communist leaders were and had warned them to keep quiet. Recently there 
had been signs of increased activities on their part locally and he was warning 
them again to stop it or clear out. 

On His Majesty’s Minister informing him of his, Sir M. Lampson’s, inten- 
tion to return to England on short leave in the near future, Marshal Chang 
expressed the hope that His Majesty’s Minister’s departure might be delayed 
until the situation as regards the Government at Nanking had been cleared 
up, as it would he hoped, be quite shortly; and he offered to telegraph to 
Nanking to urge them to hurry up about straightening things out so that His 
Majesty’s Minister might see the situation settled before he left! 

His Majesty’s Minister also mentioned the matter of Jardines debts—see 
separate Minute.* 

The Young Marshal raised the question of the Peking~Mukden Railway, 
with reference to Japan’s action in cutting off the extra mural section. He 
produced a copy of the Loan agreement and began to elaborate some pro- 
posal for the Railway Administration paying to the Corporation less than 
the full amount of the railway’s obligations so as to throw the rest of the 
burden of the obligations on the revenues of the Japanese controlled extra 
mural section. His Majesty’s Minister was able to ride him off this objection- 
able ground, and explained his, Sir M. Lampson’s, position in the matter, 
namely that he was only concerned with the British interests in the Railway, 
that Mr. Boothby was now discussing matters at Mukden, and that the out- 
come of these negotiations was being awaited. In the meantime His Majesty’s 
Government were being kept fully informed. 


2 Cf. No. 59. 

3 A member of the Chinese National Government Committee. 

4 Not appended to filed copy. The reference was to payment owed to Messrs. Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. Ltd. for material supplied to certain departments of the Mukden Provin- 
cial Government prior to the Japanese occupation of Mukden. 
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On His Majesty’s Minister taking his departure the Young Marshal ex- 
pressed his sincere thanks for his, Sir M. Lampson’s, assistance in the 
Manchurian affairs. 

E. TEICHMAN 


13/1/32 


No. 84 


Sir F. Sumon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 30 Telegraphic [F 4oo/1/r10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1932, 3.25 p.m. 

My telegram No. 21! (of oth January: United States note to Japan and 
China on Manchuria). 

Japanese Ambassador informed me yesterday that Japanese Government 
highly appreciated friendly attitude of His Majesty’s Government and con- 
firmed to us substance of declaration made by Japanese delegate at Council 
meeting last October to the effect that Japan had no territorial ambitions in 
Manchuria and was the champion of principle of equal opportunity and 
‘open door’ in that region, and substance of other similar declarations. 
Japanese Government intend again to avow publicly on a suitable occasion 
in the near future their policy of respecting principle of equal opportunity 
and ‘open door’ and Nine Power Treaty. They intend to mention this point 
also in their reply to note recently received from United States Government 
and to publish reply. In the circumstances Japan will be prepared to make 
a statement in the same sense at the forthcoming session of League Council, 
if nec 

Addressed to Washington No. jo repeated to Tokyo No. 12 and Peking 
No. 21. 

t No. 66. 


No. 85 


Memorandum by Mr, Orde 
[F 40/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1932 
Manchuria 


The Council Resolution & minutes of December roth are annexed. Flag 
A.? 

Since it was passed there have been three events to record. 

1. Occupation of Chinchow by the Japanese and withdrawal of the last 
organised official Chinese troops from South Manchuria. 


t Not annexed to file copy. See No. 4, note 3. 
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This will no doubt be justified with plausibility at the Council Meeting, 
as necessary owing to the activities of bandits and other irregular forces. It 
was in fact so defended in reply to representations by H.M.G., the U.S. & 
French Govts (see Flag B).2 Japanese detachments have in fact been attacked 
by large bodies of ‘bandits’ and have suffered relatively severe losses. On 
the other hand the withdrawal of the Chinese troops was the result of 
Japanese threats of action if they did not withdraw. 

2. The Chinese appeal to the President of the Council (copy attached); to 
intervene in view of the Japanese advance. 

The only action taken was to telegraph for information as to the precise 
military position and especially the character of the Japanese advance and 
the Chinese withdrawal. We ourselves, at Monsieur Briand’s request, asked 
for reports, ¢ the substance of which have been forwarded to Sir E. Drummond 
for Monsieur Briand’s information. It is sufficient to say that they record 
successive stages in the advance and evacuation mentioned above. We have 
not heard whether Monsieur Briand has taken any action on the information 
he has received; no proposals for action have been communicated to us. 

g. United States Note to Japan and China. A copy of this is attached. 
(Flag D).5 

Our own action was limited to requesting the Japanese Ambassador to 
obtain confirmation from the Japanese Government of the assurances given 
by the Japanese Delegate to the Council of the League that Japan had no 
territorial ambitions in Manchuria and upheld the principle of the ‘Open 
Door’ and equal opportunities for the economic activities of all nations there. 
These assurances have now been confirmed. 

Apart from the occupation of Chinchow, the Japanese have undoubtedly 
consolidated their grip on the country generally. A Japanese protégé has 
been made Governor of Heilung-Kiang province and Japanese troops are 
still at Tsitsihar, the capital of that province. It is difficult to characterise all 
these developments as anything but an extension of their previous actions, 
or to rebut the excuses of insecurity which were put forward before and will 
be used again to justify this extension, excuses which the Council felt obliged 
to accept. There have been indications that some Chinese leaders at any 
rate would like to negotiate an Agreement with the Japanese, but there 1s 
virtually no Chinese Government in existence (the nominal Government at 
Nanking is without power and on the point of collapse), and irresponsible 
Chinese opinion is such that it is difficult for any leader to compromise with 
the Japanese.® It is hard to see what further action can be taken but to invite 
the Japanese to state their case in regard to the developments since the last 

2 Not annexed to file copy. Cf. No. 31. 

3 Not annexed to file copy. The reference may probably have been to the Chinese appeal 
of December 26, 1931: see No. 41, note 4. V. ibid., note 1 for the Chinese appeal of December 

I. 

: 4 See No. 45. 
5 Not annexed to file copy. See No. 61, note r. 
6 Note in original: ‘In fact (see Flag F [No. 68]) the Chinese ‘‘Govt.” have threatened to 
break off relations with Japan.’ 
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meeting of the Council. We have no information which would enable us to 
contest it if it is of the kind anticipated. For the rest, it would seem that all 


we can do is to await the report of the Commission of Enquiry. 
Cc, W. O. 


No. 86 


Sir E. Ovey! (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 26) 
No. 22 [F 507/1/10] 


MOSCOW, January 16, 1932 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 16? of the 14th instant I have already reported to you 
the account of a conversation I had with Mr. Litvinov; on the 13th with 
regard to Manchuria. On receipt of Sir F. Lindley’s telegram No. 14,4 
happening to meet Mr. Litvinov at an evening race meeting arranged in 
honour of Teymourtache,5 I took the opportunity of telling him I had heard 
a rumour to the effect that the Soviet Ambassador had been making enquiries 
of the Japanese Government with regard to the evacuation of Manchuria. 
It was clear from Mr. Litvinov’s attitude that some such démarche had in fact 
been made and he replied ‘After all, one must make some enquiries.’ He then 
added that some reference to this matter would be contained in the following 
day’s press. In my despatch No. 21° of to-day’s date I enclose a translation 
of the “Tass’ communiqué which he evidently had in mind. In this com- 
muniqué reference is made for the first time to the conversations with Mr. 
Yoshizawa with regard to the possibility of the signature of a Pact of Non- 
aggression. 

2. On the same evening a reception was held at the Persian Embassy and 
I took the opportunity of making some enquiries of the Japanese Ambassador. 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Moscow. 

2 See Volume VII, No. 147. 

3 Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

4 In this telegram of 6.35 p.m. (received in Foreign Office at 12.10 p.m.) on January 13, 
1932, Sir F. Lindley had reported: ‘Russian Ambassador had conversation with Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs two days ago which has been widely advertised in the press. 
I hear from reliable source that while other questions were discussed the real object of 
conversation was to enquire somewhat pointedly when Japanese troops might be expected 
to evacuate northern Manchuria.’ Cf. No. 115. 

S Prince Teymourtache, Persian Minister of Court, had arrived in Moscow for a short 
visit on January 14, 1932. 

6 Not printed. This Tass communiqué of January 13, published in the Izvestiya of Janu- 
ary 16, referred to reports from Tokyo regarding M. Inukai’s conversation with M. Troyanov- 
ski (see note 4 above) and denied that any negotiations for a Soviet-Japanese entente had 
taken place. The communiqué stated that M. Troyanovski had enquired the attitude of 
M. Inukai to the proposal for a Soviet-Japanese pact of non-aggression made by M. 
Litvinov to M. Yoshizawa, then Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs designate, during his 
visit to Moscow on December 31, 1931. M. Inukai was reported to have replied that the 
matter had not yet been studied by the Japanese Government, and to have repeated former 
assurances that Japan would respect Soviet interests in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
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I told him of the rumour that I had heard and asked him if he could tell me 
anything about it. He professed complete ignorance of any such démarche. 
We then went on to discuss Manchurian affairs in general during the course 
of which he enquired whether any proposal had been made to His Majesty’s 
Government with regard to a Pact of Non-aggression, to which I answered 
that no direct enquiry of any kind had been made as far as I knew. ‘What’, 
I asked, ‘would be the attitude of the Japanese Government were the Russians 
to make such a suggestion to them?’ He immediately replied that it would 
be inacceptable. I then enquired whether it would not be embarrassing for 
the Japanese Government to return a categorical refusal, to which he replied 
monosyllabically, ‘Yes’. His view appeared to be that Japan should do 
everything to keep her hands as free as possible. He asked what good such 
a Pact would be. Russia wasn’t doing anything at the moment because she 
was unable to take any action. In reply to my enquiry as to how long this 
passivity on the part of Russia could be counted on, he said for five years. 
I then enquired whether he thought that at the end of five years Russia might 
not be a very powerful country, to which he replied in the negative. 

3. I finally asked what was going to be the attitude of Japan with regard 
to the Disarmament Conference. He replied with the customary guffaws 
that Japan was going to increase her navy.7 

4. I quote this interview at some length, as it appears to me indicative of 
the real state of affairs between the two countries. It has been thought and 
rumoured that there has been some understanding between the two countries 
but, entirely apart from the official dément: in the communiqué of any official 
entente, my impression from my conversation with Mr. Hirota is that the only 
kind of existing understanding is the firm conviction on the part of Japan of 
Russia’s inability either at present or in the near future to take any steps to 
assert herself, and Russia’s unwilling acceptance of this fact. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


7 Sir E. Ovey further stated in a letter of January 18 to Sir L. Oliphant, an Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Office (received on January 22), that after his 
conversation, reported above, with the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, ‘I had a visit 
from Yoshida, the Japanese Ambassador in Turkey, an old acquaintance of mine from 
London time. As you probably know he is going out as an assessor to the Committee of 
Enquiry and was anxious to have news about Lord Lytton. All I could tell him, apart from 
the facts of his career, was that he was a very distinguished and intelligent man whom I used 
to look up to as a boy at Eton on the occasion of “‘speeches’’. The Japanese are always 
hilarious in their methods and Yoshida, who is particularly jovial, referred jocularly to his 
difficult task, explaining that he did not quite know what his role would be but it might 
even be that of the criminal. I note whenever I meet them now, without being a profound 
psycho-analyst, that they adopt an offensive-defensive jocularity about their own political 
naughtiness. However they seem to be getting away with a good deal.’ 
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No. 87 


Letter from Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir V. Wellesley 
(Received February 10) 
Unnumbered [F 1185/27/10] 


Personal PEKING, January 16, 1932 
Dear Victor, 

Things here become no easier! The latest letter from Ingram, dated 
January 13, of which I enclose a copy, shows this well. 

For once in a way I think one can claim to have foreseen pretty accurately 
what has happened. I felt sure from the start that if these Canton blighters 
succeeded in pushing Chiang Kai-shek and T. V. Soong out of office, they 
would find themselves fairly in the soup, and now they have. One would 
feel inclined to think ‘serve you right’ if the whole thing was not so tragic. 
At the one time when China should be pulling together and really getting 
down to business these wretched people go on squabbling and undermining 
one another. It is really monstrous. 

I still think that Chiang Kai-shek and T. V. Soong are the only hope and 
it is interesting to know that they still maintain close contact with my young 
friend! up here. But who can say what the position will be in a week’s time? 

Yours ever, 
Mites W. LAMPSON 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 87 


Letter from Mr, Ingram (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
(Received January 16) 
Copy NANKING, January 13, 1932 
My dear Sir Miles, 

You will have seen from my telegrams that we may rapidly be approaching 
a moment when there will be no government at all in Nanking. 

2. Eugene? I find shifty; he certainly never tells the whole truth and unless 
one can check up on him from some other source one has to be rather careful. 
I rather like the little man. He has, I think, a sense of what ought to be the 
dignity of his office and seems to feel acutely the fact that political circum- 
stances reduce the office to a farce and make the incumbent of it a sort of 
Aunt Sally. He gives me the impression of floundering hopelessly. Hankow 
and Canton; were ponds but Nanking is the open sea compared with them; 
and the kind of navigation which suited the two former is entirely out of 
place in the latter element. As I have, I think, said privately to you before, 
the financial situation is one of the governing factors. This is confirmed from 
all sources. The absence of a budget however makes it impossible to obtain 

1 Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. 2 M. Eugene Chen. 

3 M. Chen had been acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Nationalist Government 


at Canton in 1926, and Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Nationalist Government at 
Hankow in 1927. 
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accurate figures but the approach of Chinese New Year with the settlements 
then becoming due must make the whole position doubly insecure. What 
the little Admiral told me on Sunday—see my telegram No. 134—is con- 
firmed on all hands. In each Ministry there has had to be a clean sweep 
but there is nothing to pay the new-comers with. In fact Calder Marshalls 
told me yesterday that the instalments which the Boxer Indemnity Board of 
Trustees have paid out to the Waichiaopu for the construction of their new 
building had all been devoted to the payment of arrears in salaries! There 
is a pretty story going about which probably is not true, but which doubtless 
indicates the kind of feeling abroad in the Capital. It is that on assuming 
office, the Minister of Finance found only $50 in the till; that he promptly 
sent over to the Ministry of Railways to borrow $250—on the strength of 
it but that the messengers scooted with the cash while on their way back to 
the Ministry of Finance! 

3g. When one looks at the list of resignations from the new Government or 
abstentions from taking office the list seems pretty formidable. 

Admiral Chen: His resignation was not accepted and he is carrying on 
although he can get no money out of the Sun-Fo regime. There is a rumour, 
however, that he is receiving money from the Soong dynasty to keep the 
Navy going against their return. 

Lt Chat-sum has resigned the post of Inspector General of military training, 
ostensibly on the ground that Feng Yu-hsiang is a better man than he is and 
more fitted for the post. Incidentally his house and all its contents near the 
Drum Tower® here were burned to the ground the other night. 

Chu Chia-hua after resigning the Presidency of the Central University was 
appointed Minister of Education but he absolutely refuses to take up his post. 

Wang Ching-wei is of course the most important non-starter of all. He, 
however, is quite definitely down with diabetes. Whether, but for this, he 
would function I cannot say. Anyhow his ailment quite definitely puts him 
out of court for at least a month. 

C. C. Wu: Another stalwart of the Cantonese has refused to take up the 
Judicial Yuan and even, I am told, will not assume the Kwangtung Provincial 
Governorship, prefer[r]ing a free hand in Hainan Island. 

Lo Wen-kan, the Minister of Justice, has left the Capital and is probably 
boozing in Peking. Anyhow he has not put in an appearance here since the 
New Year. 

Alfred Sze? has resigned London and left for Morocco on a rest cure. 
Eugene can find no one to take his place at the next Council meeting as 
W. W. Yen® cannot get there in time from Washington. 

4 This telegram from Nanking to Peking was evidently not repeated to the Foreign Office. 
The reference was probably to a conversation on January 10, 1932, with Admiral Chen, 
Chinese Minister of the Navy: cf. No. 71. 


$s A member of the joint committee of the China Association and the British Chamber of 
Commerce at Shanghai, and of the Board of Trustees for administering the British share of 


the Boxer Indemnity of 1901. 
6 A historic building near the centre of the walled city of Nanking. 
7 Chinese Minister in London. 8 Chinese Minister in Washington. 
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Hsu Mo has not unnaturally resigned but Eugene can get no one to take 
his place and has asked me to deal with him direct on all routine matters as 
well as major questions as he has no trustworthy lieutenant to put in Hsu 
Mo’s place. But as Eugene has left the Capital himself I am left high and dry. 

4. At the actual moment I think I am right in saying that the only Minis- 
ters in the Capital are those of Navy, Industry and Commerce and Railways. 
The sole reason for the presence of the two latter is that the Board of Trustees 
for the Boxer Indemnity are holding a session here and both hope to get some 
ready cash out of the Board! The centre of gravity has passed for the moment 
to Shanghai in the secure atmosphere of which attempts are being made to 
solve the internal political impasse. 

5. To-day’s press (Chinese) hints at the supercession [sic] of the Standing 
Committee of the Political Council by a special council comprising of [sic] 
Feng, Yu Yu-jen, Chu Pei-teh, Ho Ying-chin, Li Chai-sum, Li Tseng[Tsung]- 
jen, Chen Ming-shu? and Eugene Chen. But without this Committee being 
properly elected by the Central Executive Committee of the Party, which 
of course has dispersed since January Ist, it cannot so far as I can make out 
have any constitutional basis—not perhaps that this sort of thing matters 
much in China. The Standing Committee of the Political Council seems 
generally accepted to have been an absolutely essential link in the revised 
constitutional machinery—see Sun Fo’s statement published on January 6th, 
a copy of which I annex.!° 

6. This is the sort of outlook presenting itself at the moment but to-morrow 
we may have a complete revisal of the picture with everybody back, a 
temporary fiction evolved to supercede the Standing Committee of the 
Political Council, and Sun Fo & Co. worrying along till the next crisis arises. 
What a country! But the interest never flags, does it? With the present 
regime however, it is only a question of ‘how long’, I am convinced. 

Yours ever, 
E. M. B. IncRAM 


9 For the positions held by these Chinese personalities, cf. No. 89, paragraphs 8 and 9. 
10 Not printed. 


No. 88 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 5) 
No. 89 [F 2152/64/10] 
PEKING, january 16, 1932 
Sir, 

Amongst other developments and complications resulting from the Japanese 
occupation of Chinchow and the expulsion of the last vestiges of Chinese 
official authority from South Manchuria has been the division once again 
of the Peking Mukden (Peiping Liaoning) Railway into two sections, intra- 
mural and extramural, at Shanhaikuan, the intramural section remaining 
under the control of the Chinese Government Railway Administration at 
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Tientsin, and the extramural section being—so far as we can judge at present 
—to all intents and purposes under Japanese military control. The question 
of the position of the British financial interests concerned is at the moment 
the subject of telegraphic correspondence (see my telegram No. 45! of 
January 14th, and previous telegrams on the same subject); and I had the 
honour to forward in my despatch No. 56? of January 13th copies of the 
record of an interview I had on January gth with the British General 
Manager and Chief Engineer of the Railway and of a memorandum which 
they had submitted through His Majesty’s Consul-General at Tientsia a few 
days before. It seems desirable, however, in case the matter should lead to 
further difficulties and complications, to review briefly our position and the 
points at issue. 

2. This is unfortunately not the first occasion on which the Peking Mukden 
Railway has been cut into two. The Chinese authorities, who are now 
angling for our intervention and assistance to secure the reunification of the 
line, have been themselves responsible for the amputation of the extramural 
section and the retention in violation of the loan agreement? of the extra- 
mural revenues in 1922, 1924, and 1928 (see Legation despatches Nos. 3844 
and 477¢ of June 20th and July goth, 1924, and No. 15294 of December 5th, 
1928, and other connected correspondence at that time). This arose through 
the independence of the Manchurian Government of the moment. The same 
thing has now occurred again, with the difference that it is the Japanese who 
have set up a puppet Chinese administration in Manchuria which claims to 
control the extramural section of the line. It will serve no useful purpose to 
go in this despatch into any details in regard to the method and extent of that 
control seeing that the situation is still in process of working itself out and I 
will confine myself to examining the position of British interests in the matter. 

g. Apart from the rights under contract and personal safety of the British 
employees of the railway, the British interests concerned are those of the 
bondholders under the original Loan Agreement of 1898, the British and 
Chinese Corporation on account of obligations in default to them (the 
Double Track Loan of 1921), and the British creditors on account of debts 
for railway materials supplied. (In addition the Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Ningpo Railway Loan of 1908 and the Shanghai Fengching Railway Re- 
demption Loan of 19145 are secured on the surplus earnings of the Peking 
Mukden Railway; but it has, I understand, for some years past been 
found impossible to enforce these subsidiary liens.) Of these rights and 
interests the most direct and important are those of the bondholders under 
the Loan Agreement of 1898, in accordance with which (Article 3) the loan 
is ‘a first charge upon the security of the permanent way, rolling stock and 
entire property with the freight and earnings of the existing lines between 


1 No. 80. 2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

3 This agreement of 1898 between the Chinese Government and the British and Chinese 
Corporation Limited is printed in John V. A. MacMurray, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 173 f. 

4 Not printed. 

5 These two loan agreements are printed ibid., vol. i, pp. 702 f. 
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Peking and Shanhaikuan, and on the freights and earnings of the new lines 
when constructed’. I presume that from a legal point of view, the fact that 
the railway itself} in contrast with its earnings, is only mortgaged up to 
Shanhaikuan (i.e. the intramural section only) defines to some extent the 
status of the British interest in the line.® It is also a fact that the annual 
service of the 1898 Loan amounts to a comparatively small sum and can in 
anything like normal circumstances easily be met out of the earnings of the 
intramural section. Conditions might, however, arise in which the severance 
of the line might mean so serious a diminution in the earnings of the railway, 
including the intramural section, as to imperil the loan service, in which case 
the bondholders might, it may be argued, be justified in holding responsible 
the party to whose action such severance was due.” On the other hand under 
Articles 4 and 13 of the Loan Agreement the Chinese Government uncondi- 
tionally guarantees and holds itself responsible for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the loan; so that it could, I presume, equally be 
maintained that the bondholders should look in the first instance at any rate 
to the Chinese Government for making good any deficiency, leaving it to the 
latter to square accounts with any outside party responsible for the diminu- 
tion or cessation of the earning capacity of the line.’ At this point, however, 
another provision of the Loan Agreement becomes relevant, namely the 
clause in Article 4 which stipulates that ‘in the event of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of China being unable to provide the funds necessary to meet a payment 
of interest or principal when called upon by the Corporation to do so in 
terms of this clause, the said railway lines and entire property shall thereupon 
be handed over to representatives deputed by the Corporation to manage 
on their behalf until principal and interest of the loan have been redeemed 
in full’. It may be that this clause is nowadays of academic interest only; 
and it may also be a moot point whether the words ‘the said railway lines 
and entire property’, read in the terms of the rest of the loan agreement, 
refer to the whole railway or only to the then existing portion up to Shan- 
haikuan.? It is, however, of interest to note that the Chinese authorities 
concerned have been flirting with the idea of a staged default so as to bring 
this clause into play, presumably on the assumption that the Corporation 
would then take over the management of the whole line and wrest the extra- 
mural section from the hands of the Japanese! 

4. Tosum up my conclusion is that so far as our rights under the original 
Loan Agreement are concerned, we have strictly speaking no grounds for 
intervention as long as its service can be met out of the intramural revenues.” 

. The position in respect of the other obligations of the railway, such as the 

Double Track Loan of 1921 and the commercial debts of the line, not being 

© Mr. G. G. Fitzmaurice, Third Legal Adviser in the Foreign Office, noted against this 
sentence: ‘I don’t understand this cryptic remark. G.G.F.’ 

7 Mr. Fitzmaurice noted against the preceding clause: ‘Doubtful.’ 

8 Mr. Fitzmaurice noted against this sentence: ‘This is right I think.’ 

9 Mr. Fitzmaurice noted against this sentence: ‘Yes, but I rather think it means the 


whole Rly.’ 
10 Mr. Fitzmaurice noted against this sentence: ‘I agree.’ 
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backed by any special Loan Agreement rights, is, it seems, a more simple 
and straightforward one in that, while we can at our discretion hold the 
extramural section, and the Japanese who control it, responsible for such 
losses as the British interests concerned may suffer and make diplomatic 
representations on that account, no legal grounds for intervention exist. 

5. Another point which arises under the Loan Agreement of 1808 is that 
according to Article 8 ‘all receipts and earnings of the lines herein specified 
shall be paid into the credit of the Railway Administration with the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Tientsin. . . ."' All expenses of 
working and maintaining the lines will be paid from their receipts and earn- 
ings, the remainder of which . . ."! shall then be charged with the service of 
this loan’. Unfortunately the Corporation have had for some years to 
acquiesce in the violation of this powerful clause by the Chinese Authorities 
concerned who have for long past, I believe, banked the extramural earnings 
in Chinese banks at Mukden. In fact at every turn of the question, as it now 
presents itself, we find the Chinese authorities suffering from their own past 
irregularities, to the prejudice of the British interests concerned. 

6. I submit the above tentative analysis of this complicated question with 
all reserve since I have not had the opportunity of consulting Mr. Boothby, 
the Corporation’s representative in China, who is at present in Mukden dis- 
cussing the points at issue with the Chinese and Japanese authorities there. 
The whole question will doubtless, should the necessity arise, be considered 
in London in consultation with the Corporation. I thought it desirable, how- 
ever, to submit this examination of the position, as it appears to me here, if 
only to assist in clarifying my own mind on the subject. I should add that 
I have not touched in this despatch on the subsidiary question of the release 
from the Chinese banks under Japanese control at Mukden of moneys due 
from railway revenues to the British and Chinese Corporation on account 
of their Double Track Loan, which is being dealt with separately. 

7. In conclusion I venture to draw attention to Japan’s solicitude con- 
cerning her own financial interest in the Taonan Angangchi Railway, which 
was put forward as a pretext justifying military action, in contrast with her 
apparent disregard of British interests in the Peking Mukden line. 

I have, &c., 
Mites W. LAMPsoNn 
1 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 8) 
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Sir, PEKING, January 16, 1932 


In my despatch Number 217 Tour Series! of December tst, I brought the 
story of political developments in China down to the point when both the 


t Not printed. 
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Nanking and Canton factions of the Kuomintang had elected their members 
for the new unified Central Executive and Supervisory Committees which 
were to meet in Nanking and reorganise the National Government. Owing 
to internal dissensions in the ranks of the Cantonese and the dominance of 
Canton by the militarists of the Liang Kuang Provinces, led by Ch‘en 
Chi-t‘ang, even this much had only been achieved with difficulty and after 
much political manceuvring; and the Southern leaders were still demanding 
the resignation of Chiang Kai-shih? as a condition precedent to the dissolu- 
tion of the Canton Government and their co-operation with Nanking. It is 
more than likely, had it not been for the pressure of external events and their 
reaction on the internal situation, that General Chiang would have continued 
to ignore the attacks of the Cantonese malcontents and their demands for 
his resignation. But the aggression of the Japanese in Manchuria had pro- 
foundly affected the whole situation. In the closing paragraphs of my 
despatch Number 232, Tour Series! of December 14th, reporting on the 
Chinese-Japanese crisis, I mentioned the rising wave of student agitation 
provoked by Japan’s aggression which threatened as in 1918-19 to submerge 
the Government. During the first part of December the ferment amongst the 
students was steadily increasing and (as reported in separate despatches) 
demonstrations and disturbances were occurring at Nanking, Shanghai, 
Canton, Peking, Taiyuan, and other centres all over the country, railway 
traffic was being interrupted by mobs of students seeking to reach the capital 
to petition the Government to go to war with Japan, and the machinery of 
government in Nanking itself was being brought to a standstill. 

2. There is little doubt that this student movement was a real and 
genuinely national reaction to Japanese aggression; and, in spite of all their 
absurdities and faults, no fair-minded observer can question the fact that it 
is largely the students who keep burning the flame, feeble though it may be, 
of patriotism in China and that such hopes as may exist for the ultimate 
salvation and regeneration of the country lie to some extent in their hands. 
At the same time they constitute dangerous and highly inflammable material 
for the political agitator, as was proved by the events of the years 1925-27.3 
There is little doubt that in the present case the student movement was used 
and fomented, in part at any rate, by the Cantonese to embarrass Chiang 
Kai-shih and his Government. General Chiang had himself risen to power 
on the waves of the Russian organised ‘mass movements’ of 1926. The 
history of events since then had shown that he was not afraid of meeting 
military rebellions and political attacks. But he was now faced with the 
traditional difficulty of handling a student revolt, and, like other Chinese 
leaders in the past, he was evidently at a loss how to deal effectively with 
such a situation without playing into the hands of the other side. 

g. During the first part of December rumours were current that the 
National Government, being unable to control the students, were about to 
resign and leave their opponents to try their hand at dealing with the crisis. 
On December 15th the President’s resignation was suddenly announced. 


2 i.e. General Chiang Kai-shek. 3 Cf. Volume VIII, No. 1. 
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According to the Officiating Minister for Foreign Affairs, General Chiang 
made his decision as the result of a telegram from Hu Han-min who was in 
control of the situation at Canton. In accordance with statutory procedure 
Lin Sen, chairman of the Legislative Yuan, became Acting President of the 
National Government, while Ch’en Ming-shu, whose Cantonese troops (19th 
Route Army) were in occupation of the capital and neighbourhood (see 
paragraphs 7 and 13 of my despatch Number 217 Tour Series! above referred 
to), succeeded to the Chairmanship of the Executive Yuan and assumed 
de facto military control over the situation. Shortly afterwards the student 
disturbances in Nanking reached a climax in serious riots in the course of 
which the Wai Chiao Pu buildings were raided and Party Headquarters 
attacked, necessitating the calling out of police and military and some firing 
in the air. But it was significant that from this moment, the day after General 
Chiang’s resignation, the agitation began to subside and soon after came, so 
far as actual disturbances were concerned, to an end. 

4. On December 16th the Chinese press published Chiang Kai-shih’s 
circular telegram to the country announcing his resignation in which he set 
forth without reserve what purported to be the reasons for his retirement. 
In this message to the country General Chiang referred to his unceasing 
exertions in the interests of the Party and the State since his appointment as 
President more than three years before in 1928 and to his reluctance to shirk 
his responsibilities at a time of internal calamity and external crisis. It was 
however absolutely essential in the national interest and in order to resist 
foreign aggression that national unity be achieved and an end put to internal 
strife. His intention had been to carry on the responsibilities of Government 
until he could retire as soon as the Cantonese leaders had come to Nanking 
in fulfilment of their undertaking, thus enabling real unity to be achieved. 
But the Canton comrades had failed to carry out their part of the bargain, 
and Hu Han-min and others had on December 5th issued a manifesto 
declaring that they would not proceed to the capital to attend the plenary 
session of the new Central Executive Committee until he, Chiang Kai-shih, 
had retired and divested himself of his military powers. The situation of the 
country being such that, failing immediate unity, it would be impossible to 
cope with foreign aggression, he had tendered his resignation to the Central 
Party authorities from all substantive and concurrent posts, in order that 
national unity might be achieved and the country saved from destruction. 

5. The way was now at last cleared for the holding at Nanking of the 
plenary session of the new unified Central Executive Committee, including 
its Cantonese members, who had refused to come to the capital as long as 
General Chiang was President. On December 17th Sun Fo, Eugene Ch’en, 
C. C, Wu, and the other Cantonese politicians left Shanghai and arrived in 
Nanking where elaborate arrangements had been made for their reception. 
It was noteworthy, however, that the two principals on the Cantonese side, 
Hu Han-min and Wang Ching-wei, still refused, on the score of illness, to go 
to Nanking but remained the former in the South and the latter at Shanghai. 
Chiang Kai-shih himself stayed a few days longer in Nanking, but on 
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December 22nd he left by aeroplane for his home in Chekiang. With his 
departure the National Government, as it had existed under his Presidency, 
practically came to an end. 

6. In the meantime the plenary session of the new unified Central Execu- 
tive Committee, representing the Fourth National Congress of the Kuomin- 
tang, had opened at Nanking on December 22nd. Friction with the Can- 
tonese elements soon developed and culminated in something like an open 
rupture when in the course of a discussion of the Manchurian crisis, in which 
the Cantonese appeared to be seeking a scapegoat in the person of Chang 
Hsiieh-liang, the veteran Kuomintang leader, Wu Chih-hui, declared that 
it was not necessary to go far to find the real traitors to the country, referring 
to the Cantonese themselves. Sun Fo and other Southern representatives 
thereupon left for Shanghai. The split was however repaired in due course 
and the work of the session resumed. 

7. The first results of the discussions of the new Central Executive Com- 
mittee were announced on December 24th when it was given out that agree- 
ment had been reached in regard to the proposed amendments of the 
Organic Law of the National Government. These amendments were de- 
signed to reduce the position of the President of the Government to that of 
a figure head and to convert the Chairman of the Executive Yuan into a sort 
of Premier at the head of a Cabinet composed of the chiefs of the various 
Ministries representing the machinery of executive government. It will be 
recalled that the Organic Law of the National Government had first been 
promulgated in October 1928, and that it had been amended in November 
1930, and again in June 1931, the effect of the amendments being to increase 
the powers of the President of the Government and render him, like the 
President of the United States, a real Chief Executive. The latest revision 
was designed with the opposite object, namely, to make the President merely 
titular Head of the State, like the French President, the real executive powers 
being placed in the hands of the Chairman of the Executive Yuan and his 
Cabinet of executive Ministers, who were to be responsible for the govern- 
ment of the country under the direction of the Central Political Council of 
the Central Executive Committee. All this was part and parcel of the policy 
of the Cantonese members, whose plans became more apparent when it was 
learned that Sun Fo himself was designated for the post of chairman of the 
Executive Yuan. 

8. On December 28th the proceedings of the session of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee culminated in the election of the members of the new 
Government which was announced as follows:— 


President of the National Government: Lin Sen (Fukienese). 
Chairman of the Executive Yuan: Sun Fo (Cantonese). 

Chairman of the Legislative Yuan: Chang Chi (Chihli). 

Chairman of the Examination Yuan: Tai Chi-ta’o (Chekiang). 
Chairman of the Control Yuan: Yu Yu-jen (Shensi). 

Chairman of the Judicial Yuan: Wu Ch’ao-shu (C. C. Wu, Cantonese). 
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The members of the Standing Committee of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee and of the National Government Committee were also elected. The 
former consisted of nine names, viz. :— 


Chiang Kai-shih, Ku Meng-yii, 

Hu Han-min, Chii Cheng, 

Wang Ching-wei, Ch’en Kuo-fu, and a 
Sun Fo, Yeh Ch’u-ts’ang. 

Yu Yu-jen, 


The latter, the National Government Committee, with thirty-six members, 
included :— 


Chiang Kai-shih, Wang Fa-ch’in, 

Wang Ching-wei, Tsou Lu, 

Hu Han-min, Shao Yuan-ch’ung, 

Feng Yu-hsiang, Hsieh Ch’ih, 

Yen Hsi-shan, Ch’en Kuo-fu, 

Po Wen-wei, Yeh Ch’u-ts’ang, 

Ch’eng Ch’ien, Sung Tzu-wen (T. V. Sung), 
Hsiung K’o-wu, Wang Po-ch’un, 

Fang Cheng-wu, Chao Tai-wen, 

Li Lieh-chiin, Liu Shang-ch’ing, 

Wang Shu-han, Hsiieh Tu-pi, 

Ma Fu-hsiang, Ching Heng-yi, 

T’ang Shao-yi, K’ung Hsiang-hsi (H. H. Kung), 
Chang Ching-chiang, En-K’e-Pa-T’u, 

Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, Yang Shu-k’an, 

Hsiao Fo-ch’eng, Wang Cheng-t’ing (C. T. Wang), 
Teng Tse-ju, Liu Shou-chung, and 

Hsii Ch’ung-chih, Yang Shu-chuang. 


Of the above names 13 were classified by the Chinese press as belonging to 
the faction of Wang Ching-wei, 11 as adherents of Chiang Kai-shih, and 2 
as supporters of Chang Hsiieh-liang, while Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yii-hsiang 
were also represented by 2 each. Notable absentees from the list were the 
names of Chang Hsiich-liang himself, Han Fu-ch’ii, and the Liang-Kuang 
military chiefs (Ch’en Chi-t’ang, Pai Ch’ung-hsi, Li Tsung-jen, &c.). It was 
explained that the above and other omissions were due to the fact that the 
members of the Government Committee were limited to individuals who 
were not military commanders or Ministers of the Government. The Stand- 
ing Committee of the Central Political Council was confined to three, namely, 
Chiang Kai-shih, Wang Ching-wei and Hu Han-min, the three rivals who, 
ever since the death of their master, Sun Yat-sen, had contended for the 
leadership of the Kuomintang and the control of its resources. On paper the 
reunification of the Party was complete. In actual fact only nine out of the 
36 members of the Government Council were in Nanking when the new 
régime was inaugurated on January Ist, while all three of the Party leaders 
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above-mentioned remained in retirement awaiting developments. It was 
indeed common knowledge that, whatever prospects there might be of Wang 
Ching-wei making at least a show of working with Chiang Kai-shih, it was 
difficult if not impossible for Hu Han-min, embittered by old enmities and 
jealousies, to co-operate genuinely with either. 

9. On December 2oth the appointments of the various Cabinet Ministers 
were announced, as follows :— 


Foreign Affairs: Ch’en Yu-jen (Eugene Chen), 
Communications: Ch’en Ming-shu, 

Railways: Yeh Kung-cho, 

War: Ho Ying-ch’in, 

Navy: Ch’en Shao-k’uan (Admiral S. K. Chen), 
Education: Chu Chia-hua, 

Justice: Lo Wen-kan, 

Home Affairs: Li Wen-fan, 

Industry and Commerce: Ch’en Kung-po, 

and also: 

Chief of Staff: Chu P’ei-té, 

Inspector-General of Military Training: Li Chi-shen, and 
President of the Military Advisory Council: T’ang Sheng-chih. 


Of the above Eugene Chen, Ch’en Kung-po and Li Wen-fan represented 
the Cantonese Left Wing of the Party. It was significant that Ho Ying-ch’in 
and Admiral S. K. Chen, two of Chiang Kai-shih’s supporters, were left in 
charge of the Ministries of War and Marine, and it will be noted that Yeh 
Kung-cho and Lo Wen-kan, two Cantonese long associated with the Northern 
Governments of former days in Peking, were included in this curiously 
assorted administration. I enclose for purposes of record, a statement,! as 
published in English by the official Kuomin News Agency, issued by Dr. 
Sun Fo, the chairman of the Executive Yuan and therefore the head of the 
Administration, defining the position of the new Government. 

10. While the new Government nominally represented the results of the 
reunification of the Party and the Country, the true circumstances in which 
it had come into power were well known to the Chinese public and were not 
such as to inspire any particular enthusiasm for the new régime or hopes in 
its permanence. Reviewing the events of the past nine months, it 1s possible 
to attempt an appreciation of the real situation of the Government. When 
in the Spring of last year the Cantonese elements in the National Government 
revolted against the autocratic methods of Chiang Kai-shih and seceded from 
Nanking, they found a natural home in Canton where the Cantonese military 
leaders, having made common cause with their colleagues of Kuangsi, were 
in any case determined to assert the principle of military autonomy for the 
two Kuang provinces. In this way the rival National Government, never | 
more than a mere fagade, had been established at Canton by the Cantonese 
politicians (Sun Fo, Eugene Chen, C. C. Wu, Li Wen-fan, and others) under 
the protection of the Canton military faction and the patronage of Wang 
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Ching-wei, the Left Wing Party leader. The events following on Japan’s 
actions in Manchuria, the unification conference at Shanghai and the 
Student agitation led to Chiang Kai-shih’s resignation and to these Cantonese 
politicians being invited to reorganize the National Government at Nanking. 
But the new régime, once established, was a Government without a back- 
ground and without any real foundations in either military backing or 
popular support. The Kuangtung militarists were no longer interested in 
the fate of Sun Fo and his colleagues once they had left Canton, being only 
concerned with the retention of their military power in the South. Chiang 
Kai-shih had retired to Chekiang, but before doing so had seen his military 
supporters retained or established in key positions at Nanking and in the 
surrounding provinces; so that he still to a large extent controlled the 
military position in Central China. Hu Han-min, pleading sickness, re- 
mained in the South refusing to participate in the new régime because he 
knew that his enemy Chiang Kai-shih was still in military control of the 
situation. Wang Ching-wei, who was really ill, remained at Shanghai await- 
ing developments. The military chiefs of the Provinces of Central China, 
mostly supporters of Chiang Kai-shih, were reported to have banded them- 
selves together into a ‘Nine Province League’, on the lines of the old Tuchiins’ 
alliances, with the intention of tolerating the new Government as long as it did 
not cross their path, but of taking immediate action if it threatened to pre- 
judice their interests. In the North the attitude of Marshal Chang Hsiieh- 
liang (whose position is dealt with more fully in a later paragraph) was one 
of watchful waiting. Tosum up it may be said that Sun Fo and his Cantonese 
political associates had been allowed by Chiang Kai-shih and the military 
chiefs of Central China to try their hand at establishing a Government in 
accordance with the principles (abolition of military dictatorship and so on) 
for which they had been clamouring, but that the new Government had no 
real power behind it and existed in [?on] sufferance only. Moreover from the 
very outset they were faced by two main and apparently insuperable difficul- 
ties, namely an empty treasury and the insoluble Manchurian problem, the 
failure to deal with which had led to the disappearance of their predecessors. 

11. In the meantime the omens even in the south were far from reassuring 
for the new Government. Early in January Wang Ching-wei at Shanghai 
announced to the Chinese press his resignation from the Standing Committee 
of the Central Political Council and other political appointments, while 
C. C. Wu had refused to accept the post of Chairman of the Judicial Yuan 
and had declared his intention of returning to Kuangtung. In Shanghai it 
was generally believed that Wang Ching-wei’s resignation, ostensibly tendered 
on the grounds of ill-health, had been prompted by the renewed secessionist 
tendencies of the de facto authorities at Canton and the continued refusal of 
Hu Han-min to have anything to do with the new Government until Chiang 
Kai-shih had been completely divested of his military powers. It was true 
that the dissolution of the Canton National Government as from January Ist 
had been announced in a circular telegram issued over the names of T’ang 
Shao-yi, Hu Han-min, Wang Ching-wei, Sun Fo, Ch’en Chi-t’ang, and all 
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its other members. In this manifesto the Cantonese leaders referred to the 
rise of the dictatorship which had led them, in loyalty to the teachings of 
Sun Yat-sen, to renounce Nanking and establish the National Government 
at Canton; the invasion of Manchuria by the Japanese, however, had caused 
an abrupt change in the situation and brought the realization that only 
through co-operation amongst the members of the Party could the country 
be defended against foreign aggression and national salvation achieved by 
internal peace; they had therefore intimated to Nanking that they were ready 
to dissolve the Government at Canton if General Chiang would agree to 
resign and the other leaders to convene a peace conference for the organiza- 
tion of a united Government; now, the peace conference having been held, 
Chiang Kai-shih having resigned, and the united Government formally 
inaugurated, it was their turn to dissolve the Canton Government and return 
all powers to the Central authorities. Simultaneously, however, with the 
issue of this highsounding manifesto dissolving the Canton Government, new 
organizations were created in its place, namely, a ‘South Western Depart- 
ment’ of the Central Executive Committee and South Western Political and 
Military Councils. In these circumstances it was not surprising to learn soon 
after that the Canton authorities were once more retaining or threatening 
to retain on the plea of urgent financial necessity national revenues such as 
the Customs surplus. 

12. In the North, while there have at times been signs of considerable 
uneasiness and rumours of impending developments, the situation has re- 
mained peaceful and unchanged, that is to say the intramural regions of 
North China have remained under the control of Marshal Chang Hsiieh- 
liang, except for Shantung under Han Fu-ch’t. The greater part of the 
Young Marshal’s Fengtien army has (since the suppression by the Japanese 
of the Chinchow Government) been extricated from Manchuria and is now 
in Hopei Province within the Wall. The provinces of North Central China 
(Kiangsu, Hupei and Honan) are occupied by generals loyal to Chiang Kai- 
shih, whose forces thus join hands with those forming part of the Young 
Marshal’s military bloc on the borders of Northern Honan and Southern 
Chihli. More particularly Chiang Kai-shih controls through General Liu 
Ch’ih, the chairman of Honan, the strategically important Lung—Hai Rail- 
way. While therefore Yen Hsi-shan (still in nominal retirement) in Shansi 
and Han Fu-ch’ii in Shantung constitute doubtful factors in the situation 
in.the north, Chang Hsiieh-liang’s position remains stronger than seemed at 
first likely to be the case, the basis of the status quo being as before the alliance 
between the Young Marshal’s group and Chiang Kai-shih. After General 
Chiang’s retirement had been announced Marshal Chang at once tendered 
his resignation from the post of Vice-Commander-in-chief of the National 
Forces and was immediately reappointed by the Central Government 
Director of Peace Preservation in North China with headquarters in Peking. 
During the transition period at Nanking at the end of December, which 
coincided with the Japanese movement against Chinchow, there was a 
tendency on the part of the victorious Cantonese politicians and their miscel- 
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laneous allies of the various anti-Chiang factions to make the Young Marshal 
the scapegoat for the Manchurian trouble, and early in the new year it looked 
as though the new Government intended to try and squeeze him out; while 
at the same time there were rumours, especially in Japanese inspired quarters, 
of his ‘declaring independence’. But when it became more and more 
apparent that the new régime was not only utterly powerless but was merely 
being allowed to exist on sufferance by Chiang Kai-shih and the military 
chiefs of Central China, and that the understanding between General Chiang 
and the Young Marshal remained in full force, these manceuvres against the 
latter were, for the time being at any rate, discreetly dropped. Marshal 
Chang himself, when explaining his attitude to me in private conversation 
- on January 13th, said that he remained loyal to the Central Government 
as long as it did its duty by the country; and he added, quite frankly, that 
he expected Chiang Kai-shih to be back in control at Nanking before long. 

13. It remains to record amongst the noteworthy developments of recent 
weeks the reappearance on the scene of Feng Yii-hsiang, the enigma of 
modern Chinese politics. After the overthrow of Chang Tso-lin and the 
establishment of the National Government at Nanking in 1928, Marshal 
Feng seemed destined to play an important part in the political reconstruc- 
tion of the country under the egis of the Kuomintang. But events soon 
proved that there was no room on the same stage for two such dominant 
figures as Feng Yii-hsiang and Chiang Kai-shih, and the political history of 
China during the next two or three years was largely the story of the elimina- 
tion, by strategy and force, of the former by the latter. Since his final defeat, 
with Yen Hsi-shan, in the civil war of the summer of 1930, Marshal Feng, 
resisting all the efforts made to get him to leave the country, had remained 
in retirement, if not in hiding, in Southern Shansi. After the Shanghai 
unification conference he emerged from his place of retirement and travelled, 
dressed in the peasant’s clothing which he now wears as part of his political 
creed, via Tientsin and Tsinan to Nanking. It was noteworthy that when 
passing through Tientsin he was received by the local authorities and met 
Sun Chuan-fang,+ while at Tsinan he was entertained by Han Fu-ch’i, 
formerly one of the generals associated with the Kuominchiin.5 At Nanking 
he participated in the session of the Central Executive Committee, where his 
supporters made fiery speeches demanding the recovery of Manchuria by 
force and urging the impeachment of Chang Hsiieh-liang as responsible for 
its loss. He then passed on to Shanghai, with the ostensible object of pro- 
moting the unification of the Party and the reconciliation of its rival leaders, 
including Chiang Kai-shih and Wang Ching-wei. Actually according to 
Chinese reports, the object of his visit to Nanking was to secure his reinstate- 
ment in some position of authority, such as the Ministry of War, from which 
he might re-establish his power and influence. Marshal Feng is now reported 
to be back in Nanking, taking part in the deliberations of Party leaders. 

14. At the moment of writing, in the middle of January, the new Govern- 


4 Adviser to the Chinese North-Eastern Frontier Defence Headquarters. 
$s The People’s Army of North China, formerly commanded by Marshal Feng Yil-hsiang. 
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ment is still struggling to establish itself. A few days ago Dr. Sun Fo, Mr. 
Eugene Chen, and most of the other members of the new régime, left Nanking 
for Shanghai and it seemed as though collapse of the Cantonese administra- 
tion had already begun. It was subsequently given out that they had left the 
capital in order to make a final appeal to Chiang Kai-shih, Wang Ching-wei 
and Hu Han-min to assume office, in accordance with the decision of the 
Congress, as the Standing Committee of the Central Political Council (which 
directs the administration of the country on behalf of the Central Executive 
Committee and which is therefore the mainspring of the machinery of 
government). In this they were, as was expected, unsuccessful. On the 
evening of January 13th, however, the party returned to Nanking. The 
latest telegrams report that they have since elected a ‘special committee’ of 
the Central Political Council to take charge of the government pending the 
assumption of office by the Big Three. This special committee is reported 
to be composed of Yu Yu-jen, Chang Ching-chiang, Chang Chi, Chii Cheng, 
Sun Fo, Ch’en Ming-shu, Chu Pei-té, Ho Ying-ch’in, Feng Yu-hsiang, Ch’en 
Yu-jen (Eugene Chen), Li Chi-shen (Li Chai-sum), Li Tsung-jen and Ku 
Meng-yu. According to the Minister for Foreign Affairs this step represents 
a last attempt by the new régime to carry on. Meanwhile the financial 
position of the Government is more than usually desperate, the example 
of Kuangtung in retaining national revenues has already been followed by 
other provinces, the Minister of Finance has resigned, and proposals have 
been mooted for declaring a moratorium in the internal loan services in the 
face of a storm of protest from the Chinese banking community. All eyes are 
turned towards Chiang Kai-shih who is now at Hangchow, where, according 
to general Chinese opinion, he is awaiting the proper moment to return to 
Nanking and resume control. In a statement issued to the press on January 
14th General Chiang explained in a typical Chinese way his position with 
respect to the many urgent requests made to him to co-operate with the 
new Government by assuming office. He had resigned in order to promote 
the unity of the Party and enable the Cantonese comrades to assume charge 
of the government; he had been blamed for setting up a dictatorial régime, 
and had therefore laid down his office to promote the unification of the 
country and had retired to his home district; some of the Cantonese comrades 
were, however, still giving expression to their anxiety to prevent a renewal 
of what they termed a dictatorial régime; how, therefore, could he yet 
emerge from his retirement? In other words, General Chiang considers that 
the time is not yet ripe for him to resume control and that those who 
clamoured for his retirement must first be made to realise more fully their 
inability to govern without his assistance. In another statement General 
Chiang is reported as saying that he would go to Nanking as soon as Hu 
Han-min did so, thus placing upon the latter the responsibility for the present 
impasse. , 
15. In the last paragraph of my despatch of December Ist above referred 
to I mentioned and commented on the appointment of Dr. Wellington Koo 
as Officiating Minister for Foreign Affairs in succession to Mr. Frank Lee, 
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who had been in charge of the Wai Chiao Pu since Dr. C. T. Wang’s resigna- 
tion at the end of September. Dr. Koo, who had been unable during the 
latter part of his brief tenure of office to function on account of the student 
disturbances, resigned with the other members of Chiang Kai-shih’s Govern- 
ment when the new Cantonese régime was inaugurated on January Ist. 
These changes have, it is to be feared, considerably disorganized the 
machinery of the Nanking Wai Chiao Pu, which had been gradually built 
up, in the face of great difficulties, since 1928 under the leadership of Dr. 
C. T. Wang and his very able lieutenant Mr. Hsii Mo, the Head of the 
European and American Department of the Ministry. First Dr. Koo, and 
then Mr. Eugene Chen, replaced several of the more important and experi- 
enced members of the staff with their own men, and I understand that the 
services of Mr. Hsii Mo, who has been responsible with Dr. Wang for most 
of the new Treaties and agreements concluded by the Chinese Government 
during the past three years, have now also been dispensed with. 

16. I am closing this despatch a few days before leaving China for England 
on feave. During the past five years since I arrived at my post the National 
Government under the leadership of General Chiang Kai-shih has been 
struggling to establish itself in the face of innumerable difficulties and 
obstacles. Pessimists may well contend that the National movement of the 
Kuomintang which, with the assistance of Russian experts in revolution, 
overthrew the old militarism of the Tuchiins, has spent its force and left 
China in the same slough of despond as before, with the country once again 
in the hands of regional militarists and a shadow Government at Nanking 
instead of Peking. Certainly the outlook for the moment is black enough. 
Chiang Kai-shih was forced out of office by circumstances and the Cantonese. 
It now seems that the latter and their associates cannot maintain themselves 
as a Government without General Chiang. Yet the Southern irreconcilables, 
such as Hu Han-min, are apparently determined to fight to the last for his 
complete elimination. In the meantime the country is lapsing once more into 
regional militarism and the communist menace is again becoming a serious 
danger. It may be argued that Chiang Kai-shih and T. V. Soong made a 
fatal mistake in seeking unduly to centralise the machinery of government 
and that the only hope for China lies along the path of a loose federation of 
autonomous provinces. That is, to say the least, a moot point, with good 
arguments on both sides. In my opinion, however, in spite of all the troubles 
and disappointments of the past few years, a measure of real progress had 
been made in the reconstruction of the Chinese State until the Japanese 
stroke in Manchuria last September split the country from top to bottom 
and shattered all immediate prospects of stability of government. 

I have, &c., 
Mites W. LAMPsoNn 
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No. 90 


Letter from Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir V. Wellesley 
(Recetved March 11) 
No. 64/3A/32 [F 2412/1/10} 


Confidential PEKING, january 16, 1932 
My dear Victor, 

You may be interested in the enclosed copy of a letter from Ingram for- 
warding the record of a conversation with Eugene Chen concerning his rela- 
tions with the Japanese during the past six months. 

Apart from his account of his visit to Japan in the summer (for which see 
e.g. Canton despatch Number 170! forwarded to you in my despatch Num- 
ber 1780! of December 7th) the gist of Eugene’s story is that he has, ever 
since September 18th, been carrying on more or less continuous communica- 
tions with Tokyo, which up to as recently as January 8th he hoped would 
result in a settlement of the Manchurian trouble. 

Taking it all round, I believe that his account is probably broadly true. 
He has been hinting for a long time that he had a solution of the problem up 
his sleeve, and there have been press reports from Japan referring to the 
conversations since the breakdown reported in my telegram Number 31? of 
January 11th. Eugene has so far given us no indication of the nature of the 
‘last communications’ from Tokyo which have apparently made him despair 
of a settlement. But my own view 1s that, as things are at present, no cut and 
dried scheme, such as that which he states was under discussion, will provide 
a solution. The trouble lies far too deep on either side, both as regards con- 
flicting interests and national sentiment. 

Yours ever, 


Mixes W. LAMPSON 


ENCLOSURE | IN No. go 
Letter from Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 


NANKING, January 10, 1932 
My dear Sir Miles, 

In the course of a conversation which Peck and I had with Eugene Chen 
yesterday afternoon—see my telegrams Nos. 9 to 113 of that date—the 
M.F.A. gave us an account of his dealings behind the scenes with the 
Japanese during the last six months. 

His account may contain of course a good deal of suggestio falst and perhaps 
even more suppressio vert. For what it is worth, however, it is not without 
academic interest. It certainly seems to hang together pretty well with our 
own knowledge of the past and our Eugene brought it all out more, it seemed 


t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 2 No. 68. 
3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives: cf., however, No. 71. 
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to me, with the object of justifying his policy and showing how badly he had 
been treated by the Japanese than anything else. Of course it really means 
that he has been fooled by them up to the hilt. 
Yours ever, 
E. M. B. INGRAM 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. go 


Mr. Eugene Chen’s account of the history of his relations with the Japanese during 
the last half of 1931 


In the Summer of 1931 Mr. Eugene Chen, who was then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs with the Canton Government, went to Tokyo with the object 
of sounding Baron Shidehara regarding the possibility of China and Japan 
bringing their mutual relations on to a more workable basis, especially where 
Manchuria was concerned. In proceeding to Tokyo Mr. Chen had the full 
support of his colleagues in the Canton Government, who, realising that the 
moment might shortly come when they would succeed to the helm of the 
Central Government of China, were anxious to obtain some kind of fore- 
knowledge which would enable them to formulate a successful Japanese 
policy. 

Baron Shidehara was at first very cautious in his conversations with Mr. 
Chen, who sought to impress on him however that he had no authority to 
speak on behalf of anyone but himself. Mr. Chen also got into touch with 
the military clique in Tokyo and through them was introduced to the present 
Premier, Mr. Inukai, who was indicated to him by that clique as being the 
probable leader in the event of the Minseito Party being turned out of office. 
The impressions with which Mr. Chen came away were that the Manchurian 
problem was not insoluble in as much as Baron Shidehara seemed able to 
stand up to the military clique. Moreover, if the military clique were to 
follow the leadership of Inukai the latter seemed reasonable and did not 
exclude the possibility of a settlement. Both, however, made it quite clear 
that any settlement would have to be reached d deux and that the inter- 
vention of any third party would not be tolerated. 

Then came September 18th with the Japanese coup at Mukden. Ever 
since Mr. Chen had remained in touch with the Japanese Government 
through the Japanese Consul-General in Canton, Mr. Suma. The inter- 
course thus carried on resulted in what Mr. Chen described as a virtual agree- 
ment with Baron Shidehara on the following lines. (a) Institution of a high 
commission for Manchuria under Tong Shao-yi;* (4) establishment by the 
Commission of efficient police and local administration; (c) abolition of all 
warlords; (d) setting up of a Joint Commission of experts who would examine 
the treaty questions and submit their findings to their respective governments 
who would then negotiate on those points where the Commission failed to 
reach agreement. 


4 i.e. M. Tang Shao-yi: cf. No. 89. 
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Baron Shidehara eventually fell but touch was kept with his successor 
through one Kiyano, a mutual friend of Inukai’s and of certain Cantonese 
elder statesmen. The Japanese kept up the fiction of negotiation with the 
Cantonese partly by messages to Hu Han-min through Mr. Suma, partly by 
conversations between Cantonese and the Japanese delegation to the Dis- 
armament Conference on its way through Hongkong, and partly direct 
through Kiyano who had actually come to Nanking to keep in touch with 
the Cantonese here. Indeed the whole Sun Fo régime had up to the eleventh 
hour pinned their faith on these subterranean conversations. Mr. Chen had 
up till the evening of January 8th been hopeing [sic] to receive assurances 
that the Japanese Prime Minister could control the military clique, if third 
party intervention were eliminated. These hopes had, however, been dashed 
by the last communications he had received. He had, therefore, to start 
afresh and think out some other line of policy. 


NANKING, 10th January, 1932 


No. 91 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 17, 9.45 a.m.) 
No. 53 Telegraphic [F 354/1/10] 


Secret PEKING, January 17, 1932, 10.28 a.m. 


United States Minister who has several times alluded to subject, last night! 
expressed firm belief that we should soon see a Japanese move to get ahead 
of Russia in North Manchuria. Not only that but perhaps in Primorsk and 
Sahkalien [sic] which could so easily be .. .2is stated. I do not gather that he 
has any specific information but is drawing his own conclusions from certain 
reports he has received. 

I have myself often wondered if Japan’s present action, under smoke screen 
of public interest, vzs-d-vis China, may not be fundamentally aimed as much 
at getting ahead of Russia in North Manchuria whilst latter is economically 
preoccupied as at consolidating Japanese hold on Southern area. Japanese 
Minister admitted to me in Shanghai last December that whilst Japan could 
naturally not mention at Geneva or Paris} her anxieties regarding Russia, 
they did, in fact, play their part in her policy. 

Neither American nor Japanese Ministers were speaking for quotation so 
I beg this telegram be repeated nowhere. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Mission. 


1 This telegram was drafted on January 16, 1932. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 i.e. at sessions of the Council of the League of Nations. 
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No. 92 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received January 17, 9.45 a.m.) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [F 357/1]/10| 


TOKYO, January 17, 1932, 12.59 p.m. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me that if Chinese Government 
broke off diplomatic relations he presumed that Japanese Government would 
withdraw their consular officers and ask some other Power to take care of 
their interests, and protect Japanese residents by despatch of further men-of- 
war to Chinese waters. 

He expected Chiang Kai-shek to return soon to power with wiser policy 
than that of Canton faction. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking. 


No. 93 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 17, 3.15 a.m.) 
No. 54 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 384/1/10] 
PEKING, January 17, 1932 

Following received from Mr. Ingram No. 15, 14th January, 1932. 

Begins. 

Secret. 

Mr. Donald confirms that not only severance of relations was contemplated 
but resumption of relations with Russia and reorganisation of China under 
Russian advisers. There was however a section of the Cabinet strongly 


opposed to the latter course. 
Ends. 


No. 94 
Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fanuary 18, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [F 369/369/23] 


TOKYO, January 18, 1932, 12.21 p.m. 

Newspapers have full articles about proposed Pact of non-aggression 
between Japan and Russia. 

I believe facts to be as follows. 

Proposal was made to Mr. Yoshizawa by Litvinov recently at Moscow. 
The former replied that he would consult his government which have now 
decided that if Russian ambassador raises the question they will not pursue 
conversation. If Russian ambassador presses for a definite reply proposal 
will be refused on the ground that Kellogg Pact etc., offers sufficient guaran- 
tees. Reply is being prepared already though it is hoped that it will not be 
required. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 21, repeated to Peking. 
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No. 95 


Minute by Sir 7. Pratt 


[F 542/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, january 19, 1932 
Manchuria 

Sir H. Goffe! rang me up to-day to tell me that he had recently heard from 
two well informed sources that the Japanese ‘coup’ in Manchuria had been 
definitely agreed upon, beforehand with Eugene Chen and the so called 
independent Government at Canton, the object of the latter being to drive 
out, with the aid of Japan, Chang Hsueh Liang and Chiang Kai-shek so as 
to climb back into office in Nanking in place of Chiang Kai-shek. It is 
believed that this is well known to a fairly wide circle in China. The Chinese 
press will not publish it, but for some time past practically the whole press 
(including the powerful Shih Shih Hsin Pao, partly owned by Chiang Kai- 
shek) has been violently hostile to the Kuomintang in general and to Hu 
Han Min, Wang Ching-wei and Sun Fo. I pressed Sir H. Goffe to reveal in 
strict confidence the sources of his information. He said they were 

(1) Mr. Harry Morriss, the proprietor of the North China Daily News, 

who had written to that effect to his wife in England, and 

(2) Mr. Marker the very intelligent agent in Shanghai of Messrs. Arnhold 

Brothers, who has just come home on leave. 

Mr. Harry Morriss has decided that it would not be prudent to allow any 
word of this to be published in the North China Daily News. 

It was quite evident that there was some sort of understanding between 
Japan and Canton all through the Manchurian imbroglio, and shocking as 
it may appear in European eyes, there is nothing inherently improbable in 
Sir H. Goffe’s story. It illustrates very vividly the kind of snare that awaits 
the feet of anyone who undertakes to support the cause of China however 
able and attractive may be the representative that the Chinese Government 
send to Geneva. 

Sir H. Goffe also informed me that the China Association are circulating 
privately a letter from a British Merchant in Manchuria setting out the 
terrible sufferings of the people of Manchuria under the oppression of their 
Chinese rulers. My own information is to the effect that among the common 
people in Manchuria there is no hostility to the Japanese because they find 
them a welcome change to their own rulers.” 

j. T. Pratr 


! H.M. Consul-General at Hankow, 1920-27. 

2 On this record Sir V. Wellesley and Sir R. Vansittart (Permanent Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs) minuted, and Sir J. Simon and Mr. Anthony Eden (Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) initialed, as follows: 

‘This does not in the least surprise me. Things are never what they seem in China. 


V. W. 20/1/32.’ 
‘The story is quite possibly true. What is certainly true is the Jast paragraph of Sir John 
Pratt’s minute. R. V. Jan. 21’ 
‘J.S. Jan. 23’ 
‘A. E. Jan. 25.’ 
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No. 96 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 60 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 421]/1/10] 
Confidential PEKING, January 19, 1932 

Minister for Foreign Affairs gives the following as line of his policy on the 
Manchuria question :—(a) His ultimate object is to bring about international 
conference to settle the question. Meanwhile he is considering (5) severance 
of relations with Japan: this he would not wish to be interpreted as prelude 
to war but as regularization of existing situation since there is at present 
practically no diplomatic intercourse between the two countries; and (c) in- 
vocation of article 16 of the Covenant: he has instructed Chinese Delegation 
to examine how this can best be done. Government have not yet endorsed 
invocation but Minister of Foreign Affairs is determined to obtain their 
consent to either (4) or (c) or both:' he is prepared for recourse to direct 
negotiations provided hostilities cease and no unqualified conditions are 
insisted on. 

He considers Japan’s five fundarhental points unacceptable. 

Addressed to the Foreign Office No. 60 January 19th repeated to Tokyo 
and Commander-in-Chief. 


1 Sir M. Lampson further reported in Peking telegram No. 62 of 10.52 a.m. on January 
21, 1932 (received at 9.30 a.m. on January 21): ‘In spite of statements in the press about 
alleged intention of Chinese Government to invoke Article 16 Minister for Foreign Affairs 
states in confidence that no definite decision is likely to be made before Dr. Yen reaches 
Geneva.’ 


No. 97 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)? 
No. 21 [F 2665/71/10] 
SHANGHAI, January 19, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch Number 380? of December 24th, 1931, I 
have the honour to report that there has recently been a recrudescence of 
disturbances in connection with the anti-Japanese movement. 

2. On January 11th a mass meeting was held in memory of the Shanghai 
victim in the ‘December 17th tragedy’3 at Nanking. The body of this youth, 
who was a student in a small school for Chinese in the Settlement, had, a few 
days earlier, been brought to Shanghai from Nanking. The mass meeting, 
which was held on the public recreation ground in the Chinese city, was 


t This despatch was received in the Foreign Office on March 18, 1932, under cover of 
Peking formal despatch No. 139 of January 26. 

2 Not printed. 

3 During disturbances by students in Nanking (cf. No. 89, para. 3) one of them fell into a 
pond and was drowned in trying to escape a police cordon. 
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attended by about a thousand persons, mostly of the student and labouring 
types. The dominating note of the meeting was communistic, speeches of 
that nature being made by labourers representing various mills, as well as 
by members of the local unemployed. A Korean, who claimed to represent 
the Japanese Communist Party, delivered a speech denouncing the Japanese 
military for the invasion of Manchuria, and announcing the cordial union 
and sympathy of Japanese labourers with the Chinese in overthrowing 
capitalists and imperialists. At the close of the meeting a procession was 
formed, headed by the coffin, which passed through the French Concession 
and thence into the International Settlement. 

3. By this time the attendance had grown to over two thousand, and in 
view of the fanatical cries of this mob and its general hostile attitude, the 
police thought that it was advisable not to deal with it in the centre of the 
business section of the Settlement but to head it off towards Chinese territory 
at the first opportunity. The procession was accordingly allowed to continue 
down the Nanking Road, being eventually turned northwards in the direc- 
tion of Chapei. Once out of the central district it was met by the police 
reserve unit and effectively dispersed. The communist character of this 
demonstration was very marked. 

4. For some days previously to the event recorded in the foregoing para- 
graphs, student representatives had been endeavouring to bring about a 
general suspension of business by the local merchants as a protest against the 
Government’s weakness in dealing with the Manchurian problem, and it 
seemed for a time quite likely that they would succeed in bullying the 
Chamber of Commerce into at any rate partial submission. The Chamber 
in fact went so far as to pass resolutions (1) that business should be closed 
for one day, January 17th, as a mark of protest and (2) that merchants be 
notified to participate in a mass meeting being organised on that date by the 
‘National Salvation Committee of Shanghai Masses to resist Japan’. But 
these resolutions were subsequently rescinded because it was found that the 
Committee in question comprised all the hot heads and radical elements 
among the students and labourers, and was in fact little more than an 
organisation to exploit patriotic sentiment in the interests of communism. 

5. Ihe mass meeting nevertheless took place at 11 o’clock on January 17th, 
some two thousand persons being present. There were apparently two 
factions present at the meeting, the Re-organisation Party and the Com- 
munist Party, and the members of each shouted slogans calling for the over- 
throw of the other. This led to minor fights with the result that one member 
of each party was injured and had to receive medical attention. A quantity 
of anti-communist literature in possession of members of the Re-organisation 
Party was seized by the communists and burnt on the recreation ground. 
From that point onwards, the communists dominated the meeting and. 
speeches advocating the overthrow of the Kuomintang and the imperialists, 
as well as the support of Soviet political power, were made by a Chinese 
claiming to represent the Chinese Soviet Government and others. Literature 
of a communist kind of no less than 33 varieties, together with anti-Japanese 
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and anti-Government handbills, were collected by the police. Some thirty 
resolutions were passed by the meeting, including the following: that the 
Government be denounced for its weak attitude in the matter of the Japanese 
invasion, that the Government be asked to hand over its control to the 
people, and that the people be called upon to declare a general strike. 

6. At the conclusion of the meeting, the attendance formed into a pro- 
cession and marched to the City Government offices—the scene of the dis- 
turbances reported in my despatch Number 367? of December 1oth—where 
attempts were made to force an entrance into the building, but were frus- 
trated by the Chinese police who dispersed the crowd by means of baton 
charges. Shortly afterwards, the crowd re-collected and made its way to the 
local Kuomintang headquarters and attempted to rush the premises but were 
again stopped by Chinese police, who threatened to open fire, with the result 
that the majority of the crowd scattered. The remainder made off in the 
direction of the French Concession, but finding the way barred gradually 
broke up into small groups and dispersed. The police in the French Con- 
cession and International Settlement had been prepared for trouble. All the 
iron gates on the roads communicating between the Chinese city and the 
French Concession were closed, while barbed wire was drawn up elsewhere, 
where there was no adequate barrier. Thus the trouble was confined to the 
Chinese controlled area. 

7. This renewal of Communist activity is causing some uneasiness, but I 
understand that the local authorities are prepared to take all necessary steps 
to keep it under control. 

I have, &c., 
J. F. BRENAN 


No. 98 


Sir J. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 34 [F 40/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 20, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 12! of the 15th of January regarding the 
assurances given to me by the Japanese Ambassador in connexion with the 
maintenance of the ‘Open Door’ and of the provisions of the Nine-Power 
Treaty in Manchuria, I transmit to Your Excellency herewith a copy of the 
verbal statement made by Mr. Matsudaira to Mr. Mounsey,? in my absence, 
on the 14th instant. 

2. In making this verbal communication, Mr. Matsudaira explained that 
the phrase ‘the friendly attitude of the British Government’ at the beginning 
of his statement, referred to the fact that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom had not followed the example of the United States Govern- 
ment in addressing a formal note to Japan. Mr. Matsudaira also stated 


1 See No. 84. 2 An Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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that he was quite agreeable to the publication of these assurances from 
the Japanese Government, and a notice, of which a copy is enclosed,3 was 
accordingly issued to the press. 

3. Mr. Mounsey thanked Mr. Matsudaira for his Government’s message 
and assured his Excellency that I should be much gratified to receive this 
very satisfactory communication. 

Iam, &c., 
[for the Secretary of State] 
C. W. OrDE 


ENcLosurRE 1 IN No. 98 
Verbal Statement by Mr. Matsudaira to Sir John Simon 


JAPANESE EMBASSY, London 

I am instructed by my Government to state verbally that they highly 
appreciate the friendly attitude of the British Government, and that the 
Japanese Government confirm to the British Government the substance of 
the declaration made by the Japanese Delegate at the Council of the League 
of Nations in October last, to the effect that ‘Japan had no territorial 
ambitions in Manchuria and was the champion of the principle of equal 
opportunity and the “Open door’ in that region, and of other similar de- 
clarations.’* The Japanese Government intend again to avow publicly on a 
suitable occasion in the near future their policy of respecting the principle 
of equal opportunity and the ‘Open door’ and the Nine-Power Treaty. 
They intend to mention this point also in their reply to the Note recently 
received from the American Government and to make public the said reply. 
In the circumstances, at the forthcoming Council of the League of Nations, 
Japan will be prepared to make a statement in the same sense if necessary.5 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 98 
For Publication in Morning Papers of 16th January 1932 in all Countries 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1932 


As a result of the conversation between Sir John Simon and the Japanese 
Ambassador on January 8th, in regard to the situation in Manchuria, the 
Japanese Ambassador called at the Foreign Office yesterday and conveyed 
from his Government express assurances in reference to Japan’s disclaimer 
of territorial ambitions in Manchuria and of her intention to respect the 
principles of the open door and of the Nine Power Treaty. 


3 Enclosure 2 below. 

+ This quotation was presumably intended to close after the word ‘region’. Cf. No. 61, - 
note 3. 

S The remarks to this effect made by M. Sato, Japanese delegate to the Council of the 
League of Nations, at the meeting of the Council on January 25, 1932 (see League of Nations 
Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 331-2), were in fulfilment of this undertaking. 
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No. 99 


Sir J. Simon to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 47 [F 53/53/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 20, 1932 
Sir, 

I have received your despatch No. 1636! (3/127/B) of the 5th November 
last commenting on Sir William Peel’s memorandum on the subject of 
Kowloon and the New Territory. 

2. His Majesty’s Government have no intention of taking any initiative 
in regard to the question of the Kowloon lease but, in view of the certainty 
that the question will be raised by the Chinese—possibly in some extreme 
form—long before the expiry of the lease, it was felt to be desirable, as 
explained in Lord Reading’s despatch No. 764' of September gth last, to 
ascertain the real value to the Colony of the territory in question. 

3. It is impossible to foresee what means will be available to us, when the 
matter is thus brought to a head by the Chinese and what means, short of 
force, will be most effective, in whatever Chinese conditions obtain at that 
time, to secure our object. I agree therefore that there is nothing to be gained 
by pursuing the matter further at the present time. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. W. ORDE 


! Not printed. In Peking despatch No. 1636 (received on January 4, 1932) Sir M. Lamp- 
son had commented on the memorandum under reference, by Sir William Peel, Governor 
of Hong Kong; a copy of this memorandum had been transmitted to Sir M. Lampson under 
cover of Lord Reading’s despatch No. 764 to Peking. In his despatch No. 1636 Sir M. 
Lampson had stated in particular, in.the second paragraph, that he agreed substantially 
with the views of Sir W. Peel ‘as regards the desirability of retaining possession of the New 
Territory at least until the expiry of the lease in 1997. 3. As regards the more remote 
future I do not feel able to put forward any useful observations as to what the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the Colony of Hongkong and the leased territory 
should be, and indeed to do so would be premature. On the one hand the lease of the New 
Territory has still more than sixty years to run. On the other hand China is at present 
engaged in a campaign of hostility against anything which she considers infringes her 
sovereign rights and any suggestion that the alienation of the New Territory should be 
perpetuated or extended would certainly arouse the most violent opposition (please see in 
this connection Mr. Henderson’s telegram of July 2nd, 1929 [see Volume VIII, No. 61], 
addressed to me at Weihaiwei and paragraph 1. of my telegram Number 534 [ibid., No. 63] 
of July 8th, 1929). In these circumstances I am clear that the moment is inopportune for 
discussing whether His Majesty’s Government would desire or be able to retain possession 
of the leased territory after 1997 and that, unless something should intervene to force this 
issue upon us in the meantime, consideration of it should be postponed. To sum up, my 
advice is to leave well alone and refrain from meeting trouble half way, or giving the Chinese 
any peg upon which to raise the question.’ 
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Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir J. Stmon (Received January 21, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 66 Telegraphic [F 427/1]10] 


PEKING, January 21, 1932, 12.45 p.m. 

Following received from Shanghai No. 15 of January 2oth. 

Begins. 

Addressed to Peking No. 15, repeated to Nanking and Commander-in- 
Chief. 

On Monday’ evening five Japanese including two Priests were assaulted by 
a mob of Chinese in Chinese territory just outside the settlement boundary 
and were all injured, two of them very severely. Assailants dispersed on the 
arrival of Chinese police and no arrests were effected. 

Early this morning a party of about forty young Japanese members of 
Japanese Youth League proceeded to the spot to take vengeance by burning 
down a factory whose . . .2 were responsible for the assault. 

On returning through the settlement they met some Chinese members 
of the settlement police who had come to investigate. They attacked and 
seriously injured one policeman and then attacked a telephone box where 
another policeman was reporting to the station. They cut the telephone 
wire and seized a carbine. Other Chinese municipal police who were brought 
to the scene by blowing of whistles were also attacked. One was struck over 
the head and stabbed whereupon another drew his pistol and shot a Japanese 
who died subsequently in hospital. The Chinese policeman who fired was 
stabbed to death by Japanese. Other Japanese were detained in hospital 
suffering from bullet wounds. 

Chairman of Council tells me that Japanese councillors and authorities 
appear to be adopting very conciliatory and almost apologetic attitude but 
danger may arise from inflamed feelings of Chinese members of the police 
force and use of force which will . . .2 outside agitators. 

Full investigation is proceeding. 


1 January 18, 1932. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 101 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 2) 
No. 106 [F 787/1/10] 
Sir WASHINGTON, January 21, 1932 
With reference to my despatch No. 64' of January 14th, I have the 


honour to transmit herewith copies of the Japanese and Chinese replies? 
to Mr. Stimson’s note of the 7th instant, as published in the press. | 


t No. 81. 
2 Not here printed. The Japanese reply of January 16, 1932, is printed in Papers relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, pp. 76-77. (Sir F. Lindley 
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2. The tone and substance of the former has, not unnaturally, aroused 
a good deal of comment, both for its insolent distortion of Mr. Stimson’s 
motives and for its barefaced prevarication on the facts. It affects to discern 
in the American Note an endorsement by the United States Government of 
Japan’s endeavours to uphold and fulfil treaties—this being the latest ex- 
planation offered of the rape of Manchuria. In the initial stages Japan’s 
action was, quite plausibly, justified as legitimate defence of vested interests. 
The subsequent and progressive elimination of Chinese authority outside the 
sphere of these interests was, less convincingly, defended as the necessary 
suppression of banditry. The whole procedure, and the ensuing fait accomplt, 
are now exalted as the defence of treaty rights and of the policy of the open 
door. 

g. Dr. Hornbeck? told a member of my staff that he regarded the Note as 
the most disingenuous production which the Manchurian crisis had elicited 
from Tokio, though far from the only one, and he anticipated that it would 
gain little credence or sympathy for its authors. The first paragraph he re- 
garded as an attempt to intimate to the Chinese that the United States were 
behind Japan while the statement that the Chinese officials were respon- 
sible for the breakdown of order and administration because they had fled 
from their posts was a shameless perversion of well-known facts. He was 
interested in the apparently very similar reply returned to His Majesty’s 
Government’s representations and expressed a desire to see the full text if it 
were available. 

4. The Press has printed the Note but there has been little editorial com- 
ment. What has appeared is generally inspired by regret that Mr. Stimson 
should have exposed himself to so offensive and cynical a rejoinder. For fuller 
information please see this week’s Press Notes. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


had commented on this reply in Tokyo telegram No. 17 of 7 p.m. on January 16, received 
at 12.50 p.m. on January 16: ‘While courteous and affirming principle of open door it has 
ironical tone.’) The Chinese reply of January 12 is printed in Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1932, vol. ili, pp. 27-29. 

3 Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs in the Department of State of the United 
States. 


No. 102 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Stmon (Recetved February 11) 
No. 119 [A 821/268/45] 


WASHINGTON, January 21, 1932 
Sir, 
In my telegram No. 12! of January 7th I reported to you the text of the 
note which the United States Government had addressed to the Chinese and 
1 See No. 61, note 1. 
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Japanese Governments reserving its rights with respect to the possibility of 
any impairment of Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria and notifying them 
that it did not intend to recognize any situation which may be brought about 
by means contrary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris. In 
my despatch No. 64? of January 14th I reported Mr. Castle’s statement that 
the wording of the note had been intended inter alia to ‘implement’ the Pact 
in accordance with the terms of the joint statement issued by the President of 
the United States and the Prime Minister on the occasion of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s visit to Washington in 1929. 

2. Since the note was published, Mr. James G. MacDonald, Chairman of 
the Foreign Policy Association, has advanced the theory that it does in fact 
constitute quite a noteworthy departure, that the Administration really have 
“put teeth into the Kellogg Pact’ and have put on the latter an interpretation 
which would make of it a powerful instrument for forestalling or checkmating 
an aggressive State: for Mr. Stimson has, he says, deduced from the terms of 
the Pact that it gives its signatories a right to refuse to recognize settlements 
arrived at by force of arms. The ‘New York Herald Tribune’ points out that 
this might introduce a new principle into international law. If, for instance, 
the Kellogg Pact were retroactive, the whole Treaty of Versailles would be 
invalidated. 

3. I have no information to suggest that the Administration are likely to 
contemplate the deduction from the Kellogg Pact of any such rigid doctrine 
as Mr. J. G. MacDonald suggests. As I have more than once observed in 
despatches from this Embassy, it is most improbable that they will ever 
undertake any rigid obligation which would commit them to any particular 
interpretation of the Pact with respect to European affairs irrespective of 
what American opinion might deem to be the merits of the case. Practical 
considerations apart, to do so would involve a recognition to some extent of the 
sanctity of the status quo; and the territorial status quo in Europe is one which 
to important sections of American opinion seems flagrantly unjust. The 
churches might well approve, as an act of high-minded and thoroughly 
American citizenship, an undertaking by the United States Government 
which would oblige it to withhold recognition, for instance and inter alia, of a 
solution of the Polish Corridor problem by force ofarms. But to other import- 
ant sections of American opinion such an undertaking would appear to be 
tantamount to morally approving a crying injustice. In this connection I 
would refer your attention to paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 17 and 18 of my despatch 
No. 20003 of December 31st, 1931. 

4. On the other hand the logic of Mr. J. G. MacDonald’s thesis is in- 
escapable. To interpret the Pact as involving not merely a right but an 
obligation on the United States Government to refuse to recognize any 
international settlements arrived at by force of arms would not only be 
logical ; it would also be in accord with the precedent which the Administra- . 
tion have now laid down, with respect to the Manchurian dispute, with their 
attitude to Russia and Liberia and with their long-established policy of 

2 No. 81. 3 No. 42. 
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refusing to recognize Central American Governments which come into power 
by unconstitutional means. They might also find this to be said for it: that 
it would at one and the same time give an added sanction to their traditional 
policy of aloofness from European imbroglios and provide them with a very 
convenient retort to the internationally-minded pacifists who favour active 
intervention therein. Refusal of recognition costs nothing and to a sancti- 
monious government it might well appear a very handy sort of chloroform 
wherewith to stifle the outcries of unintelligent idealists. As a form of inter- 
national pressure it is, of course, perfectly futile, but in European questions 
the United States seems proudly and purposely resolved to be futile anyhow. 

5. In these circumstances, should the debates at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference lead to renewed agitation of the German desire for treaty 
revision and the French desire for guarantees against it, with resultant 
pressure by pacifists on the Administration here to make some further contri- 
bution to the cause of world peace along any of the lines which have hitherto 
been advocated by those who wish to see the Pact of Paris made more 
effective, I should not be at all surprised if the United States Government 
were to offer as their contribution an undertaking to refuse to recognize the 
legality of any solution of international problems which may be arrived at by 
force of arms; though they would, of course, much (prefer merely to inter- 
pret the Pact as giving them a right to withhold recognition if they felt 
called upon to do so. We may remember in this connection that the 
Kellogg Pact itself owes its origin to an attempt to escape from a commit- 
ment without affront to what is called idealism and not at all to any desire 
to assume one. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


No. 103 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)! 
No. 24 [F 2667/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, January 21, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to my telegrams Number 15? of January 2oth 
and Number 163 of to-day, reporting disturbances by Japanese resulting in 
the deaths of one Chinese policeman and one Japanese. 

2. Local Japanese feeling had been very much inflamed by comments which 


1 This despatch was received in the Foreign Office on March 18, 1932, under cover of 
Peking formal despatch No. 151 of January 28. 

2 See No. 100. 

3 Not printed. This telegram to Peking (repeated by wireless in Peking telegram No. 69 to 
the Foreign Office: received January 24) briefly reported the events recorded in paragraphs 
5 to 7 below. 
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appeared in the ‘Min Kuo Jih Pao’ of January gth on the attempted assassina- 
tion of the Emperor of Japan.‘ No serious incident however happened at the 
time and consular representations were allowed to take their normal course. 

g. On the evening of January 18th five Japanese including two priests were 
passing the San Yu Towel Factory, a Chinese concern, which is situated just 
outside the boundaries of the Settlement in Chapei, when they were attacked 
by employees of the factory and severely beaten. Two of them were so seri- 
ously injured that the crowd, believing them to be dead, took to its heels, so 
that by the time the Chapei police arrived on the scene all those who had 
Participated in the attack had disappeared and no arrests were effected. 
Subsequent investigations revealed the fact that some of the assailants were 
members of the recently organised volunteer corps, formed with the object of 
fighting the Japanese. All five victims were removed to hospital and are 
expected to recover. 

4. Japanese feeling, already roused by the incident to which I have re- 
ferred in paragraph 2, was raised to a pitch of great excitement and it was 
decided that a mass meeting should be held on January 2oth to devise strong 
measures to deal with the assault upon the priests. A number of young 
members of the community, who have formed an organisation known as the 
“Japanese Youth Protection League’, however decided to take the law into 
their own hands. At about 2.30 a.m. on January 2oth a party of some forty or 
fifty of them armed with daggers and clubs proceeded to the San Yu Towel 
Factory which they set on fire by means of newspapers soaked in kerosene. 
They then made their way back across the fields into the Settlement. Two 
Chinese constables of the Municipal Police who were on duty on the Ward 
Road, seeing the mob coming along the road, went forward to make 
enquiries, whereon the mob set on them, one of the two policemen being 
stabbed in the back and head. A third Chinese constable, seeing what was 
happening, made for a nearby police box, whence he started to telephone to 
the police station, but he was seen by the crowd, who ran after him, snatching 
the telephone out of his hands, cutting the cord and removing the receiver. 
The whole party then decamped along the Ward Road. The police raised an 
alarm by blowing their whistles, whereon two other Chinese constables who 
were on duty on neighbouring roads responded. They were however almost ° 
immediately overwhelmed by the mob. One of them was struck over the 
head with a club and also received stab wounds. The second policeman 
thereupon drew his pistol and fired the contents of one magazine into the 
crowd but before he could reload he also received stab wounds from which he 
shortly afterwards died. Three Japanese at least were shot, one of whom 
subsequently died in hospital. Of the two injured policemen, one was very 
severely wounded and is in a critical condition. 


4 The Emperor of Japan was uninjured in an attempt on his life by a Korean assailant | 
on January 8, 1932. Comment on this incident in the Kuomintang newspaper at Tsingtao 
provoked Japanese subjects to burn the party headquarters there on January 12. Mr. J. B. 
Affleck, H.M. Consul at Tsingtao, reported on January 17 that ‘the trouble is now over and 
there have been no repercussions’. 
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5. Early in the afternoon of the same day a mass meeting of Japanese 
residents was held at the Japanese Club at which excited and fiery speeches 
were made expressing strong indignation at the attack on the Japanese 
‘priests on January 18th and at the newspaper comments to which I have 
already referred, and a resolution was passed calling upon the Japanese 
Government to despatch additional warships and military units to Shanghai 
for the complete suppression of all anti-Japanese movements. Following the 
meeting, about one-half of those present marched to the Japanese Consulate- 
General, where they demanded to see the Consul-General. When Mr. Murai 
appeared before them they presented him with a copy of the resolution and 
urged him to ‘assume responsibility’ for his ineffective negotiations with the 
Chinese authorities, meaning that he should resign. He replied briefly asking 
them to leave the matter in his hands. This reply did not satisfy the crowd 
who then proceeded to march towards the Japanese naval headquarters to 
make a further demonstration. Municipal police shepherded the crowd along 
the road in order to prevent disorder, but there was some stone-throwing 
which led to.a riot in which some shop windows were broken and a number 
of persons injured. A British probationary sergeant of the police was knocked 
senseless by a blow on the back of his head inflicted by one of the Japanese 
with a hammer but his condition is not dangerous. The police, who were 
hard pressed, summoned Japanese naval assistance and the mob were even- 
tually escorted by Japanese sailors to the naval headquarters where they were 
admonished and told to disperse. This they did while strongly criticising the 
weak policy and actions of the Japanese landing force. 

6. The Japanese Consul-General called on the Chairman of the Council to 
express his regret for the death of the Municipal policeman and offered com- 
pensation, but the Council have not yet decided on their course of action. 
The Japanese Consul-General further expressed his intention of taking 
drastic action to deal with the comparatively small body of young Japanese 
who are responsible for these disturbances, and he informed General Mac- 
naghtenS that the ringleaders in the attack on the Municipal Police would 
be sent to Nagasaki for trial. 

7. There was some difficulty with the Chinese members of the Municipal 
Police in the Yangtzepoo district yesterday as a result of this incident, but 
they have now been calmed down and are performing their duties normally. 
All is quiet at the moment, although there is considerable tension. 

I have, &c., 
J. F. BRENAN 


$ Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
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No. 104 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 22, 10.25 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic [F 474/1/10] 


PEKING, January 22, 1932, 3.54 p.m. 

Following for Sir W. Selby! :— 

Personal. 

Japanese Secretary in charge of Legation in Peking to-day brought me 
urgent invitation from Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs to look in on 
him in Tokyo before proceeding home so as to discuss Chinese situation in 
the interests of both our countries. 

I replied expressing extreme regret that as all my arrangements to leave 
Peking on January 27th and for my journey were now complete it was im- 
possible to accept. Perhaps on my way back next summer it might be more 
feasible. 

Confidential 

Quite apart from other consideration if I were now to visit Japan (even 
assuming Sir F. Lindley saw no objection) there would certainly be much 
comment throughout China where in certain circles there is already a sus- 
picion based on general tone of conservative press at home of some under- 
standing between Great Britain and Japan to China’s detriment.? 

Seen by Mr. Ingram but repeated nowhere. 


1 Principal Private Secretary to Sir J. Simon. 
2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 30 of 3.25 p.m. on January 23, 1932, to Sir M. Lampson 
at Peking, Sir W. Selby replied to the present telegram: ‘I agree’. 
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Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fanuary 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [F 469/1/10| 
PEKING, January 22, 1932, 10.15 p.m. 

His Majesty’s Consul-General! reports that Japanese Consul-General has 
presented following demands to the mayor in connexion with assault on 
Japanese priests ; official apology, punishment of assailants and compensation 
as well as suppression of anti-Japanese organization and proclamation to tnat 
effect. 

2. Japanese Admiral has warned mayor that unless demands are complied 
with he reserves the right to take measures to protect Japanese rights and 
interests. Further Japanese naval forces are being sent to Shanghai. 

3. Another mass meeting of Japanese was called for tomorrow and His 
Majesty’s Consul-General urged Japanese Consul-General privately to induce . 
naval authorities to suppress demonstration by Japanese and prevent further 
conflict and perturbation. Japanese Consul-General agreed as to desir- 


1 At Shanghai. 
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ability of this but doubted if naval authorities would be willing to take action 
against their own people. His Majesty’s Consul-General gathers that co- 
operation between naval and consular authorities 1s not close. 

4. Chairman of Council later called on Japanese Admiral who promised 
to prevent further disturbance by Japanese in settlement but stated that he 
would take action against Chinese outside settlement if demands were not 
fulfilled. Japanese Consul-General also expresses private opinion that failing 
compliance, naval authorities will probably take some drastic action. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 70 January 22nd; repeated to Tokyo, 
Shanghai telegram No. 16. 


No. 106 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received March 17) 
No. 107 [F 2623/1/10] 


PEKING, january 22, 1932 

His Majesty’s Minister, Peking, presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 

Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and transmits herewith three 
copies of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 
Minutes by Sir Miles Lampson of Japanese Aggression. 
19.1.32 Record of interview with 


Dr. Wellington Koo on 19.1.32. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 106 


Minute of Interview 
January 19, 1932 

Dr. Wellington Koo called this morning prior to his departure for Nanking 
this afternoon. He told me he was proceeding primarily on a private matter, 
namely, the funeral of his brother (who incidentally died four years ago!), 
but that he would also be discussing with the Nanking Government official 
questions. 

Apparently he has been designated as the Chinese representative on the 
forthcoming League Commission of Enquiry into Manchuria. He told me 
that he was not particularly anxious to take up this billet but that he rather 
anticipated that he would be pressed to do so. I took the opportunity to ask 
whether there was any truth in the report that he was to be nominated to 
Paris? He said, very confidentially, that he had been asked whether he would 
take the appointment but had begged that he might be given time to con- 
sider it. He was rather doubtful about it and felt that he would do well to 
wait a little and see how things developed internally. I suggested slyly that 
perhaps he had ideas of other appointments in China? He laughed, and said 
‘certainly not the Foreign Office’, he had had enough of that during the last 
little while when, to quote what I had said to him on his assuming office, he 
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had ‘got all the kicks and none of the halfpence’. He was not anxious to 
repeat that experience! 

He then turned to more general topics and began by enquiring what 
present British policy was now towards China? He and his friends had been 
watching the British press and had seemed to note a change in the trend of 
comment. Some people even suggested that the British Government was going 
purposely very slow over Manchuria and that there might even be some 
arrangement with Japan; he did not believe that that was so, but still it was 
being said. I said that I did not think for one moment that there was any 
arrangement with anybody of any kind. It was true that the persistent policy 
of pin pricks which had been followed by the Chinese of recent years 
against the foreigner had inevitably built up a body of mistrust—almost even 
say of dislike—amongst the general public regarding China and that was 
mainly responsible for much of what was now being said in England re- 
garding Japan’s attitude in Manchuria. If China had had a clean slate when 
the incident of September 18 happened I did not myself doubt that she 
would have had a much better press in England than she had in fact had. 
However, that only applied to this particular question. So far as British 
policy in its general lines was concerned that most certainly remained un- 
affected. It was a world-wide policy and not specially a far eastern policy and | 
it might be summed up in a very short phrase, namely, the restoration of 
peace and stability throughout the world so that all nations might recover 
from the disastrous effects of the Great War. If he would study our policy 
throughout the world in recent years he would see that whatever we had done 
had been based on that broad general principle. In China, as he knew, we 
had been plodding ahead—often in the face of much provocation—in this 
constructive programme, and I felt certain—although of course I was speak- 
ing without any specific authority—that the British Government’s policy in 
China still remained a broad liberal-minded constructive one. We wished to 
be on good terms with China, for the only real interest which we had out 
here was the preservation and encouragement of our trade with the country. 
I felt sure that we should adhere to that. 

He next alluded to the question of extraterritoriality, regarding which he 
reminded me we had had one or two discussions when he was M.F.A. down 
in Nanking recently. What was the position as regards that? Was he right in 
believing that with the exception of Article XVI of the Draft Treaty with 
C. T. Wang the rest of the draft was more or less agreed ground?! I replied 
that I thought that put the position very aptly, but I felt justified in warning 
him that with the strong government at home which we now had and the 
way in which things in China had developed, it was a foregone conclusion 
that as regards the draft Article XVI (reserved areas) the Chinese would 
find, :f and when the time came to take the matter up again, that we should take a 
much stronger line than we had up to date. He asked ‘did that mean that we — 
should wish to have all four reserved areas?’. I replied ‘in all probability, yes’. 
And I then told him that in my discussions with C. T. Wang I had always 


1 See Volume VIII, No. 481, enclosure. 
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pointed out that the Chinese were inclined to approach this question of re- 
served areas from quite the wrong angle. It was not that we were trying to 
impose restrictions on Chinese sovereignty of a humiliating kind. Not at all. 
On the contrary, our action was based on something quite different, namely, 
that we must retain certain specified enclaves within which our big business 
interests could be sheltered during the transitional period and be given a 
breathing space in which to study the new conditions with which we were 
faced, and thus make the necessary accommodation to the changed circum- 
stances with which foreign residents and trade in China would have to 
grapple in years to come. There was nothing humiliating whatever in this, it 
was merely a very natural and reasonable safeguard. Hesaid he quite under- 
stood. I should add that throughout this discussion I made it clear that there 
could of course be no question whatsoever in existing conditions of resuming 
any negotiation on extrality or indeed any other question of major interest. 

He then turned once more to the question of Manchuria and said that he 
had been considering very deeply how to find a way out of the present 1m- 
passe. There seemed to him two alternatives:—(a) direct negotiations, and 
(6) an international conference arising out of the Washington Nine Power 
Treaty. As regards (a), his idea would be to have two stages (1) the estab- 
lishment of certain fundamental principles, and (2) the working out of these 
principles in detail. As to (1) it did not seem to him the matter should be too 
difficult. We had the five principles already enunciated by Japan during the 
League discussions. Of these, four presented no particular difficulty, the 
fifth—re-affirmation of the validity of existing treaties—equally should not 
be insurmountable. In fact, Dr. Sze, had written to Monsieur Briand on 
October 25 [24]? making a certain concrete suggestion, namely that China 
should repeat that she recognised the validity of existing treaties subject how- 
ever to arbitration should some of them be not in practice now applicable 
through changed circumstances; in short, a proposal for a conciliation board. 
Dr. Koo still thought that something might be feasible on those lines. The 
alternatives [stc] was an international conference. What did I feel about that? 
I said I had not thought very deeply how it would appeal to the other foreign 
powers because it was so self-evident that Japan would on no account agree. 
She had had a bad experience in Washington and I could not imagine that 
with the military element now in Charge there was the slightest hope of her 
agreeing to any conference where she might have a repetition of what she re- 
garded as her Washington humiliation. Dr. Koo said ‘well, why not have a 
combination of (a) and (4)’ i.e. direct negotiation plus an international con- 
ference? I said that would take some thinking out and I could not pretend to 
see what the possibilities were. 

Dr. Koo then alluded to the danger, which he regarded as imminent, of 
some definite move by Japan towards the declaration of Manchurian in- 
dependence. This might easily take the form either of a Manchurian kingdom 
under the little Emperor, or of a republic under his presidency. Neither of 


2 See Volume VIII, No. 689. 
3 The reference was to the Washington Conference of 1921-2. 
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these developments naturally could China ever recognise. If therefore Japan 
were foolish enough to take either of these steps, it would make the situation 
infinitely more complicated. He hoped that if anything of the sort were in 
the wind the foreign Powers would discourage it, otherwise—and he was 
speaking with all frankness and with the desire to prevent the further com- 
plication of an already almost impossible situation—he really did not see how 
the mess would ever be cleared up. I made no special comment beyond 
saying that I had seen in the press that there were fresh rumours of some 
movement involving the little Emperor. 

Regarding the internal situation he left me in little doubt that Chiang 
Kai-shek would probably be returning in the near future. He confirmed that 
Chiang and the Young Marshal were in the closest contact and regarded this 
as a factor very much for the good of China. These two men were really more 
patriotic than most and if Chiang emerged from his retirement and he and 
Chang Hsiieh-liang continued to run together, he thought that was from the 
internal point of view probably about the best thing that could happen. I 
told him that although internal politics in China were not my affair, person- 
ally I had always felt that the Canton clique had very little chance of success 
once they had driven Chiang Kai-shek out and that it seemed only a question 
of time until he would come back with greater power and authority. So far 
as I could judge, it looked as though that development would shortly take 
place now. I gathered that he was inclined to agree. 

Just before he went we discussed the intention announced from Nanking 
of breaking off relations with Japan. I said that frankly that seemed to me 
a very foolish idea, it gave one the impression that the Nanking régime were 
floundering around and getting deeper into the mud. I could not see what 
possible advantage the breaking off of relations with Japan could bring. Dr. 
Koo said that he entirely agreed, it seemed to him most foolish, far from 
benefiting the cause of China it would almost certainly prejudice it. 

Before he left I told him that I should be leaving for home in the course 
of next week, when very possibly the Foreign Office would be asking me 
personally what I thought of present developments. If during my absence 
from China he at any time wished to communicate with me on confidential 
matters he only had to apply to Mr. Ingram who would pass on any message 
that he might wish to send through the Foreign Office. 

M. W. L. 


No. 107 
Str F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Stir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [F 464/1/10] | 
TOKYO, January 23, 1932, 1.50 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me this morning that Japanese 
Consul at Shanghai had made four demands on the Mayor and that the 
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latter while accepting three, had said that it would be very difficult to 
suppress the anti-Japanese society in accordance with the fourth. 

In reply to question Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that Japanese 
government had not decided what to do if the fourth demand were refused. 
Men-of-war had been sent to Shanghai but there was no present intention 
of sending troops. At Foochow similar demand had been complied with. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs went on to say Japanese colony in Shanghai 
were over-excited and had discredited themselves and Japanese policy by 
their clash with Chinese police. Sufferers among latter would be compen- 
sated. Everything possible would be done to keep them quiet. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 24, repeated to Peking. 


No. 108 


Sir F, Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [Confidential] Telegrams]53/232] 
TOKYO, January 23, 1932, 1.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 1g.! 

I represented the absurdity of dividing line into two parts this morning to 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who quite agreed and promised to speak to 
military authorities this afternoon. 

Repeated to Peking. 


1 See No. 80, note 2. 


No. 109 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fanuary 24, 10 a.m.) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [F 465/5/r10] 


TOKYO, January 24, 1932, 10.15 a.m. 

My telegram No. 22.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs handed me yesterday note marked ‘very 
confidential’ expressing concurrence of Japanese government in proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government which are considered exceedingly opportune. 

Desire is then expressed for an exchange of views either in Tokyo or London 
without delay to consider practical application of proposed procedure. In 
the meantime, should any concrete case occur locally British and Japanese 
authorities should be instructed to confer together regarding counter measures. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking. 


t See Volume VIII, No. 489, note 5. 
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No. 110 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 24, 10 a.m.) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [F 466/5/r10] 


TOKYO, January 24, 1932, 12.5 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Minister for Foreign Affairs laid stress in conversation on desirability for 
discussing (? police) proposals either here or in London without delay. He 
asked if proposals covered police cases only or all breaches of treaty and he 
evidently has been discussing possible complications regarding treaty rights 
in Manchuria.? 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked if His Majesty’s Government had made 
similar proposals to other Powers and if so to which. I replied that it seemed 
probable that their proposal was for multilateral consultation regarding 
counter measures. 

Please telegraph whether I may inform him that the same proposals 
have been made to the French, Italian and United States governments; he 
is sure to ask again. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that he had taken steps to prevent 
leakage of this correspondence since I had complained of it in other cases. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs was clearly pleased at proposed co-operation 
and Japanese government seem anxious for time being at any rate to consider 
British interests (see my telegram No. 25).3 We must therefore discuss details 
as a matter of courtesy even if discussion leads no where. It may give us 
useful indication of Japanese intentions. At the same time close co-operation 
with both United States and Japan will prove exceedingly difficult on account 
of mutual suspicion and dislike. 

Wish of Minister for Foreign Affairs to get into closer relations with us is — 


t No. 109. 

2 In a fuller report of this conversation, in Tokyo despatch No. 55 of January 25, 1932 
(received on March 1), Sir F. Lindley stated in the third paragraph that M. Yoshizawa 
had ‘enquired whether our proposal had any special connection with Manchuria. The 
position there was at present anomalous; and he would like the practical application of our 
formula to Manchuria to be discussed at the same time as other points. To this I answered 
that I did not believe our proposal had anything to do with the Manchurian affair. It had 
arisen, I imagined, solely on account of the Chinese Government having fixed January ist, 
1932 as marking the end of extraterritorial rights. Although the offending Mandate had 
been withdrawn, there was a danger that irresponsible Chinese officials might still act on 
it. Manchuria only seemed to come into the picture as being a part of China where we had 
exactly the same Treaty rights as in the rest of the country. To this proposition the Minister 
at once assented; but he reiterated his desire to discuss the practical application of our pro- 
posal to the Three Eastern Provinces. 4. Mr. Yoshizawa then asked me whether His 
Majesty’s Government had made the same proposals to the other interested Powers and, if _ 
so, to which of them. This question was embarrassing; as the telegrams repeated to and 
from Washington showed that the American Government did not at first know that the 
Japanese had been approached nor welcomed the idea of working with them’: see, further, 
below. 

3 No. 108. 
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shown by his invitation to Lampson to come here on his way home. Lamp- 
son has been unfairly attacked in press here as anti-Japanese and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs evidently meant to show Japanese public that he did not 
agree. He regretted Lampson could not come and so do I. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking. 


No. 111 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 24, noon) 
No. 75 Telegraphic [F 473/1/10] 


Immediate PEKING, January 24, 1932, 6 p.m. 

My telegram No. 70.! 

Japanese naval reinforcements have reached Shanghai and Japanese 
consular and naval authorities are making semi-official statements to press 
regarding drastic measures to be taken if demands are not satisfied (it appears 
that original threat by Japanese Admiral was conveyed in this form and not 
by letter to Mayor as reported). 

The Mayor is drafting a reply to Japanese Consul General on lines in- 
dicated in Tokyo telegram 24? but His Majesty’s Consul General gathers 
that attempt may be made to satisfy Japanese by arranging ‘voluntary’ 
closing of anti-Japanese association. 


1 No. 105. 2 No. 107. 


No. 112 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 25, 11.20 a.m.) 
Unnumbered Telegraphic: by telephone [F 475/1]/r10] 


GENEVA, january 25, 1932 
Following from Lord Cecil: 

At private sitting of Council this morning Chinese delegate observed that 
Manchurian question did not appear on today’s agenda. He urged that, in 
view of urgency of question and of threatening situation at Shanghai ‘the 
door of the Chinese Republic’, Council should discuss matter today. 

Council agreed to hold special sitting at 5.30 this afternoon. 

I should be glad if you could let me have by telephone any instructions 
you may wish to give me and in particular information in regard to any 
representations that you may be making to the Governments concerned. 

1 The proceedings of this session are printed in the League of Nations Official Journal, 
March 1932, pp. 326f. (Cf. No. 98, note 5.) 
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No. 113 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 10 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 475/r1/r0] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 25, 1932, 4 p.m. 

Following for Lord Cecil. 

Manchuria. You will remember that we discussed together probable course 
of procedure before you left for Geneva.' It seems unlikely that accounts 
given of recent events by China and Japan respectively will tally and our 
position should be that appointment of Commission gives opportunity for 
ascertaining actual facts which cannot be prejudged. I have already referred 
Japanese Ambassador to declarations disclaiming territorial ambitions 
and affirming open door and he informed me that Japan would be prepared 
at the Council of the League to renew such declarations and to affirm obliga- 
tions of Nine Power Treaty. We have no very recent information from Man- 
churia of definite importance. 

Situation at Shanghai still uncertain, and difficult to apportion blame. 
We still hope that the trouble may be adjusted locally. Crux is Japanese 
demand for dissolution of anti-Japanese Association, which Chinese profess 
is beyond power of authorities, but there seems to be a chance of a so-called 
voluntary closing. 


' No record of this discussion has been traced (cf. No. 74). 


No. 114 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received January 26, 10 a.m.) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [F 490/1/r10] 


WASHINGTON, january 25, 1932, 10.30 p.m. 

Secretary of State sent for me today about situation in China.' 

He said Japanese Government had been precipitated by their army into 
courses from which they now must find it very difficult to depart even if they 
had the will. Energy of their present proceedings was a measure of extent to 
which Chinese retaliation by boycott must be hurting them. Japanese 
Government’s aim was now to lay down a new principle of international law 
namely that establishment of a boycott could justify counter measures of a 
forcible character. He thought this a wrong principle, but apart from that, 
it was one which in effect would change the balance of power in the Far 
East in that boycott was virtually the only weapon which China at present 
possessed. If they were deprived of it either China must become an organised 
military state, or her immense potential strength must fall under the control 
of some foreign government which would use it in its own interest. These — 
were contingencies to be averted by every possible means. 

Hitherto Chinese Government had very wisely avoided declaration of 

1 Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1992, vol. iii, pp. 61-63. 
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war mainly under the guidance of Chiang Kai-shek but he feared that even 
if latter’s influence at Nanking were now to revive pressure on him to fall 
into belligerency might prevail. He feared that the first result of a war, which 
the Japanese might desire, would be declaration of blockade of Chinese ports 
which would be an effective blockade. This would perhaps bring China 
to her knees but would certainly be a disaster to trade of other nations 
especially of Great Britain and the United States. He thought it important 
to do anything possible to avert outbreak of war and that to achieve this 
something should be done to show China that the Powers had not lost in- 
terest in the situation. He had two measures to propose: 

(1) A formal and categorical intimation to Japanese Government that 
nothing in present situation could justify entry of any Japanese armed forces 
into the International Settlement. A warning in this sense had been uttered 
by the municipality and he thought it should be repeated by the Government. 

(2) He was receiving reports of nervousness amongst Europeans from 
river ports in the interior and there was even talk of evacuation of colonies 
becoming necessary. If for this reason only, he thought it might be advisable 
to send material reinforcements of men-of-war to Shanghai. 

In both these contemplated measures he was earnestly anxious to have the 
co-operation of His Majesty’s Government. British and American interests 
were quite identical and their clear collaboration would have all the greater 
effect in studying? the Chinese Government. It would also conduce greatly 
to their advantage in such matters as extraterritoriality negotiations. He 
regretted that His Majesty’s Government had not been able to follow his 
suggestion as regards recent note about Manchuria; he did not complain but 
would point out that by his action the position of the United States Govern- 
ment in China had been much strengthened. But he was far less concerned 
with this feature than any importance: of securing close and obvious Anglo- 
American co-operation in a matter in which both Governments are alike 
interested. I understand that in either of the two measures proposed above 
the United States might if necessary proceed alone, but that they would 
be far less likely to do so as regards (2) than as regards (1). 

I should be glad to receive as soon as possible your instructions as to reply. 


2 This word was amended in the Foreign Office to read ‘steadying’. 
3 Another text of the telegram here read: ‘. . . than with the importance... .’ 


No. 115 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved February 29) 
No. 47 [F 1844/1/10] 
Confidential TOKYO, January 25, 1932 
Sir, 
In continuation of my despatch No. 14' of the 8th instant, I have the honour 
to report that with the occupation of Chinchow the new phase of systematic 
1 No. 64. 
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pacification of the Three Eastern Provinces began and has been steadily 
pursued since. If the newspapers are to be believed, the activities of bandits 
have become less serious during the last week and, contrary to expectations, no 
further Japanese troops have been sent to Manchuria. It seems indeed that 
the Japanese have already begun to enlist numbers of Chinese and to employ 
them as gendarmes; and, if this policy is followed on a large scale, it is likely 
that the pacification of the country will be neither so long nor so costly as 
many people believed inevitable. 

2. The next step must logically be the setting up of some Chinese Govern- 
ment amenable to Japanese influence, and I have the honour to transmit 
herewith copies of two interesting despatches, as marked in the margin,? 
from Mr. Acting Consul Dening on this subject. There has been talk in the 
Press here as well as at Dairen of the proclamation of an Independent 
Manchurian State on February 11th, the anniversary of the accession of the 
first Emperor, Jimmu Tenno; and there have been telegrams to the effect 
that General Ma, of Tsitsihar fame, has accepted office under the Japanese. 
This last item of news has appeared several times before and always proved 
untrue. It may well be so again. 

3. Officially we have as yet no enlightenment as to Japanese intentions; 
probably because they have not yet taken definite shape owing to differences 
of opinion amongst those who consider they have a right to a decisive voice 
in the future of Manchuria. I had an interesting private conversation a 
couple of nights ago on this subject with the Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who expressed himself so openly that I infer he expects shortly to be 
transferred from his present post. Mr. Nagai told me that the whole Man- 
churian imbroglio was the work of three or four officers of the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel or Major, who had a great following of the younger officers 
in ‘Manchuria. General Honjo, the Commander-in-Chief, was quite unable 
to restrain them; and the Government had lost their opportunity by not 
insisting on a cessation of hostilities before the bombing of Chinchow.? This 
clique were actuated by the highest motives of utopian idealism; and wished 
to make of Manchuria ‘a place where all could be happy’. They were hostile 
to the South Manchuria Railway as a Capitalist enterprise which thought 
more of its shareholders than of the inhabitants and meant to bring it under 
thorough subjection. General Araki, the Minister of War, represented their 
ideas in the Cabinet; and he was such a forceful man and with so great a 
following in the Army that it was impossible to say what well-meant follies 
they might not commit. 

4. The extent to which internal politics have become interwoven with this 
Manchurian adventure is well illustrated by the fact that this is the same 
clique to which reference is made in the post-script to my despatch No. 6234 of 
the 31st December, 1931, as working for the overthrow of Parliamentary 
Government in Japan. The fact that such a particularly trustworthy authority — 


2 Dairen despatches Nos. 11 and 14 to Tokyo of January 11 and 18, 1932, respectively (not 


printed). 
3 On October 8, 1931: see Volume VIII, No. 580. 4 No. 43. 
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as Mr. Nagai credits them with such solid achievements in Manchuria 
makes Mr. Gadsby’s nervousness more comprehensible than it was at the 
time. On the other side I should mention that Count Makino, the veteran 
adviser of the Emperor with whom I had an intimate conversation a few 
evenings ago, expressed his conviction that General Araki had sufficient 
influence and would use it to prevent any unconstitutional action by his fol- 
lowers. The conversation took place before I had talked to Mr. Nagai and 
it did not deal with Manchuria. 

5. Io turn to purely British interests, it is satisfactory to report that the 
Japanese Government seem, for the time being at any rate, to be anxious to 
treat us fairly. The taxation dispute regarding the British-American Tobacco 
Company offshoot’ was settled at Mukden; and I was able to report during 
the last fortnight that we had at last received satisfaction regarding the Peking— 
Mukden Railway funds and that Mr. Yoshizawa had promised to speak to 
the Military Authorities regarding their unworkable plan of dividing the line 
in two at Shanhaikwan. That he has been as good as his word I do not 
doubt; but this may well be the sort of scheme which, being injurious to 
the bond-holders, appeals strongly to our clique of utopian colonels. In any 
case I will continue to point out its absurdity, which Mr. Yoshizawa ob- 
viously appreciates himself. 

6. In China proper the Foochow incident, reported in paragraph 3 of my 

above-mentioned despatch,' was settled to the satisfaction of the Japanese; 
amongst whose demands was the suppression of local Anti- Japanese Societies. 
The much more serious troubles in Shanghai have not yet been settled; and 
Mr. Yoshizawa informed me two days ago that his Government would in- 
sist on the local Authorities at Shanghai doing the same as had those at 
Foochow. In reply to a question, he stated that it had not yet been decided 
what measures would be taken in case of recalcitrancy. Several additional 
men-of-war had been sent already but it was not intended to send troops. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs deplored the excesses of the Japanese Colony 
which had lost its head and lowered the prestige of the country. 
_ 9. The text of the Notes exchanged between the Japanese and the American 
Governments have already reached you via Siberia and you have also 
received the very short comments which I had the honour to telegraph regard- 
ing them.® I confess that the passage in the American Note-about not recog- 
nising any agreement brought about by means contrary to the Pact of Paris 
recalled, to my mind unpleasantly, the pure Wilsonian doctrine which 
brought misery on Mexico for so many years and incidentally ruined British 
interests there. The Japanese reply took exception to the applicability in all 
cases of this lofty maxim; and was, in general, cast in an ironic vein, which 
surprised my colleagues and myself. Several of us happened to meet Mr. 
Nagai at this Embassy the evening the Note was published; and he was, I 
think genuinely, surprised at the impression it had made on us. He assured us 
that no irony or sarcasm was intended. 


5 Cf. No. 2, enclosure 2, paragraph 13. 
6 See Nos. 67 and 101, note 2. 
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8. Although His Majesty’s Government fully understood the action of the 
United States Government which corresponded with their own feelings, they 
did not feel that the circumstances called for identic procedure on their 
part. At the same time it was felt that, if only for Parliamentary reasons, 
something should be done to get explicit assurances regarding the Open 
Door and the Nine Power Treaty; and Mr. Matsudaira was invited verbally 
to give an assurance on the first point to the Secretary of State and to suggest 
that his Government give one on the second point when the Council meet on 
January 25th. The first assurance has been given; and there seems no reason 
to doubt that the Japanese Government appreciate the consideration shown 
by His Majesty’s Government in this matter. In fact the conciliatory policy 
they now seem to be following in Manchuria towards our interests is prob- 
ably, in part at any rate, due to a desire to show that more is to be obtained 
by consideration of their difficulties than by attempts at coercion. 

g. The Soviet Government have attacked the problem from a different 
angle. When Mr. Yoshizawa passed through Moscow on his way to take up 
his post as Minister for Foreign Affairs he was invited by Mr. Litvinoff to sign 
a Pact of Non-Aggression and replied that he would consult his Govern- 
ment. On arriving here he found no enthusiasm for the project which formed 
the subject of a number of disparaging articles in the Press. And I learned 
from various trustworthy sources that the Japanese Government had decided, 
if the proposal were again brought up, to attempt to evade the issue. If 
that were impossible, a refusal, based on the adequacy of the Pact of Paris 
and kindred instruments for purposes of peace, would be sent and was being 
drafted. Up to the present the first line of defence has been successfully 
held; for the Soviet Ambassador told me that, when he raised the question 
casually at the end of a long conversation with Mr. Inukai, Prime Minister 
and then Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, about ten days ago the ‘Old 
Fox’, as the Japanese, possibly unjustly, call him, had failed to respond. This 
interview was given a great deal of publicity in the Press which represented the 
Ambassador as urging a Pact on the Prime Minister. Mr. Troyanovsky, who 
was seriously annoyed at this publicity, told me that he had only mentioned 
this question quite at the end of the long conversation; and I learned from 
other sources that the real object of the interview was to point out to the 
Japanese Government that the Soviet Government could not be indifferent 
to the fate of the Chinese Eastern Railway and to attempt to persuade 
them to withdraw their forces as soon as possible from North Manchuria. 
On these matters the Press was silent. 

I have, &c., 
F. O. Linpiey 
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No. 116 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 1) 
No. 49 [F 1914/270]/10] 
TOKYO, January 25, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 539! of the 13th November last, in 
which mention was made of the alleged agreement of December 22nd, 
1905 between Japan and China regarding the construction of railway-lines 
parallel or prejudicial to the South Manchuria Railway, I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith copy of a statement? recently issued by the Jap- 
anese Government in regard to this agreement. It is understood that the 
statement has been issued as the result of a request made by Mr. Yoshizawa 
while still in Paris. 

2. The statement gives a summary, as communicated in English to His 
Majesty’s and the United States Governments in 1906, of such portions 
of the minutes of a Conference between Japanese and Chinese ‘plenipoten- 
tiaries’ in 1905 as are said to “possess the character of executory agreements’. 
Paragraph 3 of the text contains the provisions relating to the construction 
of parallel lines, etc. The text as a whole corresponds with that given by 
Macmurray in the work quoted in my despatch above-mentioned. Reference 
to pages 627 and 785 of Macmurray will show that other provisions in the 
text, viz. those which related (paragraphs 1 and 2) to a Japanese loan for the 
construction of a railway between Changchun and Kirin, and to the purchase 
by China of the Japanese military line between Mukden and Hsinmintun, 
provisions which, assuming the agreement was recognised as binding, would 
presuppose further negotiations between the parties, were in fact followed by 
further negotiations. 

g. It was reported in my despatch under reference that Mr. Tani, Chief of 
the Asiatic Bureau of the Japanese Foreign Office, had stated with emphasis 
that the provisions relating to parallel lines, etc., constituted one of the 
Treaty engagements which Japan was determined to uphold. In fact the 
provisions appear to be regarded as in some sense the keystone of the South 
Manchuria Railway’s position, the gradual undermining of which by Chinese 
effort during the past few years helped to precipitate, after the failure of 
tentative attempts at an arrangement, Japan’s recent intervention. Thus 
the agreement must be judged to share in the importance which the Railway 
possesses in Japanese eyes. Historically speaking, the lease of the railway 
(with the allied lease of the Kwantung Territory) represents, as is well known, 
the only fruit in Manchuria of the Russo-Japanese war. At the present day, 
the railway represents an investment of not less than Yen 900,000,000, 
adequate returns on which, even if regarded merely in the light of an invisible 
export, are a factor of the highest importance in Japanese economy. The 


t Cf. No. 8, note 2. 
2 Not here printed. This public statement was as summarized below. 
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nation prides itself on the efficiency of the railway, and on the enlightened 
and effective policy of development and civilisation which the line pursues 
in Manchuria with its excellently managed system of hospitals, schools, 
experimental farms and services of hygienic and agricultural instruction. In 
the future, the maintenance and further equipment of the Railway, and of its 
manifold allied undertakings, and their continued extension in other direc- 
tions, promise an indefinite field of profitable employment for Japanese 
industry. As a corollary the same field is no doubt likely, in practice, to be 
closed to foreign, including British industry, though the participation of 
foreign finance in Japanese schemes would no doubt always be welcome, 
indeed would constitute an additional guarantee of Japan’s stake in the 
country. The South Manchuria Railway since its formation has raised 
£ 18,000,000 on the London market by the issue of debentures (£6,000,000 
of which fall due for redemption in June or July this year). 

4. Amember of the staff of the United States Embassy with long experience 
of Japanese affairs, including the negotiations for the purchase of the South 
Manchuria Railway attempted by the Harriman group,? recently touched, 
in conversation with a colleague, on the possibility of the South Manchuria 
Railway eventually obtaining more or less complete direct or indirect con- 
trol of railway transport in Manchuria. He contrasted the results likely to be 
obtained, in that eventuality, by a planned and unified system, economically 
run, and, on the other hand, by individual Chinese lines supplied, under 
competitive tender, each with their several types of rolling-stock, none of 
them necessarily interchangeable, and engines of varied European or Ameri- 
can designs, all requiring their own repair shops with relevant equipment 
and personnel, If an American preferred the latter system, he deserved to 
lose his money. It was doomed to failure, and its adoption would leave the 
world the poorer. In support of these views he instanced the difficulty of 
making railways pay anywhere under modern conditions:—even in the 
United States, with a higher living-standard, i.e. greater consumption than 
any other country, there was hardly a railway which had not at one time or 
another been in the hands of receivers. While these were personal and private 
opinions, they may be worthy of record in view of their source. 

5. In conclusion I venture to remark that the framers of paragraph 3 of 
the 1905 agreement, which, in the English version at any rate, clearly speaks 
of ‘lines’, did not foresee the day when railways would be faced with the 
competition of motor-transport and concrete roads. It does not lie within 
my province to express an opinion as to the possibilities of these developments 
in Manchuria.4 The Japanese are, however, as yet deficient in experience 
as truck-manufacturers or, to any noteworthy extent, as road-makers, and the 
circumstance prompts the thought that these may be the possibilities which, 


3 The reference was to abortive negotiations conducted by a group headed by Mr. E. H. | 
Harriman, a director of American railway concerns, for the purchase of the South Man- 
churia Railway after the conclusion of the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905. 

4 Mr. Orde here noted in the margin: ‘According to the Japanese press they are being 
planned. C.W.O.’ 
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in the way of transport in Manchuria, British interests might profitably 
explore. | 
I have, &c., 
F. O. LinpLey 


No. 117 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Stmon (Recetved March 4) 
No. 52 [F 2091/40/23] 
TOKYO, January 25, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a translation,'! taken from the 
‘Japan Advertiser’, of the speech delivered by the Prime Minister at the 
meeting of the Diet on the 21st instant. The only passage of interest is that in 
which Mr. Inukai deals with Manchuria. On this subject he observes that 
Japan had no imperialistic designs upon Manchuria, but that the remedial 
work of making that province a safe place for the native inhabitants as well as 
for the foreigners resident there had only begun. He added that the principle 
of the open door, which was the root and trunk of their national policy there, 
must be based upon the observance of treaties. 

2. I have further the honour to transmit herewith an official translation! 
of the speech made on the same occasion to both Houses of Parliament by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. This was the first occasion on which Mr. 
Yoshizawa had appeared in the Diet and he seems to have made a favourable 
impression on all those who listened to him. The speech is perhaps more 
remarkable for what it leaves out than for what it says. Baron Shidehara 
always seems to have made a point of mentioning, on similar occasions, the 
objectionable treatment accorded by the United States to Japan in the matter 
of immigration. That Mr. Yoshizawa is silent on this point is held in some 
quarters to prove that less irritation is now felt in Japan on this question than 
was formerly the case. The truth is, as I read the situation, that there is at 
the present moment so much friction between Japan and the United States 
that the Minister for Foreign Affairs feared to add to it by any reference to 
this perennial grievance. 

3. The speech itself runs on conventional and unobjectionable lines. So 
much so that Mr. Nagai, the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, told me 
confidentially that he was surprised that Mr. Yoshizawa, who had drafted it 
himself, had succeeded in persuading the Cabinet to accept it as it stood 
without any concession to the super-patriots. The speech contains a sober 
statement of the Japanese case against China as regards Manchuria; and it 
will be observed that there is the usual assurance that Japan has no territorial 
designs in Manchuria, and will uphold the principles of the open door and 
equal opportunity, as well as all the existing treaties relating to that territory. 
Although the statement is an ex parte one, few will be inclined to quarrel 


t Not here printed. 
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with the assertion that the foreign relations of China have often been made a 
sacrifice to the machinations of domestic politics or that the anti-Japanese 
movement derives its origin from the same cause. But the Chinese will 
scarcely accept in silence, after the massacre which took place in Korea in 
the summer, the statement that persons of Chinese nationality are afforded 
complete protection ‘within our borders’. 

4. As regards relations with the League of Nations and the American 
Government, it will be observed that Mr. Yoshizawa considered that both 
had been now brought to a better appreciation of the position of Japan and 
of her vital interests in Manchuria. But perhaps the passage in the speech 
most worth observing is that in which the Minister expressed the satisfaction 
of the Japanese Government to the Soviet Government for their impartial 
attitude throughout the Manchurian affair. 

5. As regards the Disarmament Conference, the Minister did no more than 
state that the Japanese had a policy which they would endeavour to carry out; 
but that, in any case, it was earnestly to be hoped that the Conference would 
produce tangible results and contribute to peace in the world. 

6. The final paragraph of Mr. Yoshizawa’s speech is interesting in that 
it seems to be, to some extent, a reply to that body of opinion, the existence of 
which I have reported in other despatches, which believes that Japan can 
find her true future and prosperity in cutting herself off from intercourse with 
the Western world and returning to the isolation from which she emerged 
under the Emperor Meiji. 

I have, &c., 
F. O. LInDLEY 


No. 118 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)! 
No. 28 [F 3001/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, january 25, 1932 
Sir, 

I have kept you informed by telegram of developments in the Sino- 
Japanese situation, and I now have the honour to continue in narrative 
form the history of events from the point at which they were left by my 
despatch No. 24? of the 21st January. 

2. On the afternoon of the 20th January, Mr. Murai, the Japanese Consul- 
General, called on the Chief Secretary of the Mayor of Greater Shanghai, 
in the absence of the Mayor, and lodged a strong protest against the assault 
upon the five Japanese by Chinese hooligans on the 18th January. He 
accompanied the protest by the following demands: 7 

(1) a formal apology by the Mayor; 

(2) the immediate arrest of the assailants; 


1 This despatch was received in the Foreign Office on March 31, 1932, under cover of 
Peking formal despatch No. 174 of February 2. 2 No. 103. 
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(3) payment of solatium and the hospital bills incurred by the five 
Japanese; | 

(4) adequate control of anti-Japanese movements; 

(5) the immediate dissolution of all anti-Japanese organisations engaged 
in fostering hostile feelings against the Japanese, or other riots and 
agitations against Japanese. 

3. On the following morning, Mr. Murai saw the Mayor, General Wu 
Tieh-chen, in person, and urged him to give a prompt and satisfactory 
reply to the above demands. I understand that the Mayor replied that while 
he was quite ready to consider the first three points, and had in fact already, 
through his Chief Secretary, expressed his regrets for the incident, it was 
impossible for him to comply with the two remaining points. He undertook 
however to consult his superiors and return an early reply. 

4. Later in the day a communiqué in the following terms was issued by 
Rear-Admiral Koichi Shiosawa, Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese 
Yangtze Squadron: 


‘It 1s eagerly hoped that Mayor Wu Tieh-cheng of Greater Shanghai 
will comply with all the demands submitted to him by Mr. K. Murai, Consul- 
General for Japan, in connection with the cases concerning the activities 
of the Anti-Japanese Association as well as the outrages upon Japanese 
Buddhist priests, and that he will give a reply satisfactory to the Japanese 
and carry out the demands without delay. In case Mayor Wu fails to do 
so, I am determined to take appropriate steps in order to protect rights and 
interests of the Empire of Japan.’ 


5. This communiqué was published in the ‘Press Union’ bulletin (the 
official Japanese propaganda sheet) and copies were, at the same time sent 
to the Japanese Consulate-General, the Shanghai Municipal Council and the 
Bureau of Public Safety. I understood at first that it had been officially 
communicated to the Mayor, but I learnt later that this was not the case. 

6. On the morning of 22nd January, I called on my Japanese Colleague 
who confirmed the foregoing information verbally, but added that the Naval 
Authorities were acting independently of him, and though he had received a 
copy of the Admiral’s communiqué he had not been consulted beforehand, 
and was, in fact, actually making enquiries about it when I called. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the threat contained in the communiqué was no 
idle one, and that unless the Japanese demands were complied with, drastic 
action would be taken. He could, or would, not say what lines such action 
would take, but assured me that it would not involve the Settlement or the 
Municipal Authorities. I urged him to use his influence to get the Naval 
Authorities to suppress demonstrations by Japanese mobs and prevent 
the latter from coming into conflict with the Municipal Police, the Chinese 
section of which was already inflamed by the murder of one of its members. 
He agreed with me as to the desirability of such a course but said that he 
could not give orders to the Naval Authorities, who, in any case, were dis- 
inclined to take action against their own nationals. 
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7. Brigadier General Macnaghten, the Chairman of the Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Council, at the same time called on Admiral Shiosawa and asked for an 
assurance that he would prevent any further disturbances by Japanese in the 
Settlement. The Admiral gave the required assurance, but said that he would 
take action against the Chinese outside the Settlement if the Japanese demands 
were not complied with. He also promised General Macnaghten that he would 
do nothing inside the Settlement without consulting the Municipal authorities. 

8. On 24th January, Japanese naval reinforcements, consisting of the 
aircraft carrier “Notoro’, the cruiser ‘Oi’ and four destroyers, reached Shanghai, 
and stores and military equipment were immediately put on shore and a 
considerable landing party sent into billets in various Japanese mills in the 
Yangtzepoo district (inside the Settlement). 

g. Meanwhile the Mayor who, I understand, had been given a fairly 
free hand by Nanking to get out of the mess as best he could, had sent for 
Mr. W. H. Donald and consulted him as to the form which his reply to the 
Japanese demands should take. At first there had been some idea that owing 
to the international complications to which it might give rise the Japanese 
would not be ready to take any drastic action in Shanghai, and that in fact 
they were putting up a bluff. But the extent of the Japanese preparations 
soon dissipated this illusion and it becameclear that if disastrous consequences 
were to be avoided, every effort must be made to satisfy the Japanese. 

10. I was sounded indirectly, as were some of my Colleagues, as to the 
probable reaction of the Powers to a Japanese show of force in Shanghai, 
but the very cautious and non-committal nature of the replies convinced the 
Chinese that they could expect no outside help in meeting the crisis. In my 
telegram No. 233 of 24th January, I informed you that the British Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Shanghai—Nanking Railway had been sent to ask me whether, 
in the event of the Japanese occupying part of that railway, I would protest 
on account of the British interests involved, and that I had replied that I 
could not intervene without instructions as the British interests were only 
financial and could be made the subject of subsequent arrangements between 
the governments concerned. 

11. Adraft reply was accordingly prepared in which the Mayor was to say 
that he could comply with the first three demands but that he had not the 
power to prevent popular indignation over events in Manchuria or to 
suppress anti- Japanese associations, although he would undertake to punish any 
actual breaches of the law. This draft was shown to me confidentially in the 
evening of 23rd January, by Mr. Donald, who informed me that an additional 
effort would be made to propitiate the Japanese by arranging for the ‘volun- 
tary’ closing of the anti-Japanese Association. 

12. Meanwhile Mr. Murai had again called on the Mayor, apparently 
under the direct instructions of Tokyo, in order to impress on him the gravity 


3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. The information below was transmitted to the 
Foreign Office in Peking telegram No. 74 of 4.20 p.m. (received at 10.30 a.m.) on January 
24, wherein Sir M. Lampson stated that he had approved the attitude adopted by Mr. 
Brenan. 
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of the situation and the necessity for exact compliance with the Japanese 
demands. If no reply was forthcoming within a ‘reasonable’ time, or if such 
reply was unsatisfactory, the Japanese Government reserved the right to 
take such action as the circumstances might require. 

13. Throughout yesterday the situation was quiet. In the evening Mr. 
Donald called on me again and informed me that as a result of informal 
conversations between himself, the Japanese and the Chinese, it had been 
arranged that, on the Mayor giving the Japanese Consul-General a verbal 
undertaking to do his utmost to comply with all the Japanese terms in- 
cluding the suppression of Anti-Japanese activities, the Japanese Consul- 
General should refrain either from demanding an immediate written ac- 
ceptance, or from taking extreme measures. I have this morning endeavoured 
to confirm this arrangement. My Japanese colleague is not quite so positive 
in his statements, but he tells me that he is to see the Mayor today in order to 
find out the Chinese attitude towards his demands, and that if the Chinese 
attitude is satisfactory, a definite written reply will not be demanded immedi- 
ately. In fact the Japanese line is to be as reasonable as possible provided 
eventual compliance with their demands is obtained. There is, he says, no 
question of taking drastic action either today or tomorrow provided the 
Chinese attitude is generally acceptable. 

14. With regard to the intentions of the Japanese should their demands 
not be accepted, my Japanese colleague tells me that the reports appearing in 
the Press are exaggerated. According to him it is intended to occupy only 
military points and centres of anti-Japanese activity, though of course such 
other dispositions would be made as might be necessary for the protection of 
Japanese life and property. He denies that there is any intention to occupy 
either the Shanghai—Nanking Railway Station or the Administrative offices 
of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai. 

15. Seven Japanese have surrendered themselves to the Japanese Con- 
sular Court, self-accused of participation in the burning of the San Yu Cotton 
Factory and the affray in which the Municipal Police Constable was killed. 
They are at present under examination by the Court and it is expected that 
they will be sent to Nagasaki for trial. On the other hand no arrests have 
yet been effected by the Chinese Police in connection with the assault on the 
Japanese priests, and much play is made of this contrast by the Japanese, 
who cite it as an example of their own ‘sincerity’ and the Chinese ‘lack of 
sincerity’ in dealing with Sino-Japanese incidents. 

16. Unfortunately incident follows incident, keeping up a state of irrita- 
tion and exasperation between the two communities. The Min Kuo Jih Pao, 
the Chinese paper which had already found itself in trouble for its disparaging 
remarks on the Emperor of Japan, accused the Japanese Landing Force of 
assisting the Japanese rioters on January 2oth. The Commander of the 
Landing Force threatened to take reprisals unless an apology was published 
and other demands complied with, and it was only with difficulty that he was 
persuaded to accept a simple correction in the columns of the paper as 
satisfaction for the insult. Yesterday morning one of the two Japanese 
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priests who were assaulted on January 18th died in hospital. Last night an 
attempt was made to burn the garage of Mr. Shigemitsu, the Japanese Minis- 
ter, and a paper purporting to be a notice by the anti-Japanese Association 
that they intended to take direct action in consequence of recent events 
(presumably the burning of the San Yu Towel Factory) was found on the 
premises. 

17. The headquarters of the Anti-Japanese Boycott Association in the 
Temple of the Queen of Heaven were closed on January 23rd, a statement 
being issued by the Association to the effect that this was done voluntarily 
and as a precautionary measure in view of Japanese threats. This may be 
considered as an earnest of the Mayor’s good faith, but unless I am sadly at 
fault, the Japanese will insist on much more radical measures than that to 
suppress all anti-Japanese activities. I have, &c., 


J. F. BrRENAN 
No. 119 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 26, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 78 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 525/5/r10] 


Tokyo telegrams Nos. 26 and 27.! PEKING, fanuaty 26, 1932 


While I have not seen all correspondence in question I am uneasy from 
what I have seen as to where we may be heading and I submit that we should 
walk warily inasmuch as we may find ourselves committed to ‘back Japanese 
action in China of which we cannot approve c.f. position that arose under 
Anglo-Japanese alliance during the war. Please see correspondence terminat- 
ing with my despatch No. 495,? 1929. I am all in favour of a united front— 
especially with America on extraterritorial issue (I suspect Japan might be 
willing to do a deal in return for recognition of her special rights in Man- 
churia): but we should not risk being bound to anyone’s chariot wheels and 
I see pitfalls ahead if we do not retain complete liberty of action on each 
question on its merits as it arises. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 78: repeated to Tokyo. 


1 Nos. 109 and 110. 2 Not printed. 
No. 120 
Memorandum by Sir 7. Pratt 
[F 490/1/20] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 26, 1932 


The Japanese are soliciting our support in joint measures to be taken to 
prevent treaty violation by China and we are trying to co-operate with Japan 
without incurring the hostility of China. We are now faced with the problem 
of how to avoid rebuffing America and at the same time avoid incurring the © 
hostility of Japan. It is a delicate problem. 

In the first place the American appreciation of the situation! is absurdly 

1 See No. 114. 
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wide of the mark. There is not the slightest chance either of China becoming 
a military power or of her potential strength (whatever that may mean!) 
falling under the control of a foreign power. China is very unlikely to 
declare war for the simple reason that she is too frightened of Japan to do so; 
even if she did declare war the results would be nil: nothing would happen, 
least of all a blockade by Japan. 

We have heard nothing of the Shanghai Settlement authorities having 
intimated to the Japanese that nothing in the present situation could justify 
the entry of Japanese armed forces into the Settlement. A contrary in- 
dication is the fact that as reported in Peking telegram No. 69? the Settle- 
ment Police summoned Japanese naval assistance to deal with the Japanese 
mob on January 2oth. Possibly Mr. Stimson is referring to representations 
which may have been made early in the excitement about Manchuria when 
Japanese naval detachments were marching about Shanghai and incidents 
were apprehended as a result of these demonstrations. Nor have we heard 
of any nervousness as to the safety of foreign communities in river ports in the 
interior. As to naval re-inforcements being required if there is such nervous- 
ness there are at Shanghai at the moment H.M.S. Cornwall, a 10,000 ton 
cruiser, 2 river gunboats and (either at Shanghai or Nanking) one sloop. 
A full statement of the present disposition of our naval forces in Chinese 
waters is being sent over by the Admiralty. 

The present crisis at Shanghai has arisen out of a murderous attack on 
5 Japanese in an area under Chinese municipal control. This decided the 
Japanese Government to intervene by force. Having thus intervened they 
have determined that the illegal but Government-fomented activities of the 
boycott associations—the immediate root of riots and murderous attacks— 
must cease. Some of these activities take place inside the International 
Settlement. The foreign municipal authorities of the Settlement have done 
their best to suppress these activities by tearing down placards etc. arresting 
offenders and taking them before the Courts. The Courts, however, (being 
Chinese Courts for the trial of Chinese offenders) refuse to convict so that up 
to now the efforts of the Settlement municipal authorities have been to some 
extent frustrated. In these circumstances the Japanese Naval Authorities 
have intimated that they may have to enter the Settlement in order to deal 
with the matter themselves. The Settlement Authorities have therefore 
decided to endeavour to suppress the boycott activities by police and other 
executive action without recourse to the Courts. I am inclined to think that 
they will succeed, in which case the question of entry of Japanese armed 
forces will not arise. 

In 1927 the British and American Governments both sent large armed 
forces into the International Settlement for the protection of the lives and 
property of their nationals. It may be said that the Japanese are not defending 
life and property but are using force to maintain a Treaty right of a com- 
mercial character. The Japanese however may reply that they are just as 
much entitled to judge of the circumstances which would justify them in 

2 See No. 103, note 3. 
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sending armed forces to Shanghai as we were in our case in 1927; and that in 
any case the lives and property of Japanese nationals cannot be safeguarded 
except by the suppression of the boycott. The distinction between our 
case in 1927 and the Japanese case in 1932 is so fine that it does not seem 
advisable to encourage the Americans to proceed with their measure No. 1 
or to join them in any such demarche. Moreover it does no good, but on 
the contrary a great deal of harm, to adopt an overbearing attitude towards 
Japan as America unfortunately is only too prone to do. In the present case 
this might well cause the Japanese navy to run amok in China as the Japanese 
army did in Manchuria. No one could stop them and our interests would 
suffer severely especially if we had begun by antagonizing Japan. 

I do not suggest that we should eventually refuse to join the Americans 
in measure No. 1. On the contrary we should do our utmost to co-operate 
with them in a common policy, provided only that it is a policy of reason and 
moderation. We might point out to America that our action in 1927 makes 
it difficult for either of us to adopt the attitude they suggest towards Japan, 
and that, in any case, better results would probably be achieved by friendly 
representations addressed not only to Japan, but China as well. We might 
then go on to suggest that our representatives in China should be instructed 
to urge the Chinese Government to meet the demands of the Japanese 
Government, with regard to the suppression of the boycott. Subsidies now 
paid to the anti-Japanese societies by Government organisations, such as the 
Chinese Government Railways, should cease, and steps should be taken to 
ensure that persons guilty of illegal acts of boycott—such as the seizure of 
Japanese goods, etc.,—should be convicted, and punished by the courts, in- 
stead of being acquitted and liberated as at present. In view of the official 
assurances given by China to the League, this is the very least that, in the 
circumstances, China should do. 

The British and American Governments might then inform the Japanese 
Government of the action taken by them in China, explaining that their sole 
object is to bring moderating influences to bear with a view to composing 
the present differences between the two nations, and express the hope that 
the Japanese Government and naval and military authorities will support 
these efforts by themselves exercising patience and moderation in dealing 
with the difficulties that have arisen in Shanghai and the Yangtse Valley, 
where such vast foreign interests are concentrated. 

As regards measure No. 2 I see no objection to reinforcing our naval 
forces in Shanghai provided we can spare the ships and provided our repre- 
sentatives in China consider that they would do any good. On these points 
we must consult the Admiralty and Sir M. Lampson before replying to 


America.3 J. T. Pratr 


3 Mr. Orde minuted on this memorandum as follows: ‘I hesitate about pressing for a 
suppression of the boycott (especially as the U.S. Govt. want the Chinese to retain that 
weapon) but I think we are entitled to tell the Chinese that in view of their promises to the 
League to do nothing to aggravate the situation they ought not to subsidise the anti-Japanese 
societies. C. W. Orde 26/1.’ 
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No. 121 


Letter from Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir V. Wellesley 
(Recetzved March 15) 
No. 1/2¢/1932 [F 2526/27/10] 
PEKING, January 26, 1932 
Dear Victor, 

On the very eve of my departure Harcourt Smith’ has put up a paper 
which he has compiled recording in chronological order the recent mani- 
festations of the much-discussed student movement. 

The paper has reached me so shortly before I leave that I have not had the 
time to do more than skim through it: but it seems to me to give the general 
narrative in a useful and well expressed form. Normally I should have pon- 
dered the subject a bit and probably ended by sending you Harcourt Smith’s 
paper in a formal despatch. But time does not permit. Accordingly I am 
sending it to you, tel quel, together with arough minute? which I have scribbled 
upon it recording my own views and estimate of this curious Far Eastern 
phenomenon. 

It strikes me as a thing that can be easily misused, and even more easily 
make itself ridiculous in the eyes of the critical, cynical outside world. But 
intrinsically I believe it to be a healthy movement and one that may some day— 
when it learns not to throw itself about quite so much—be productive of 
much good, might we perhaps even express the hope of a National Revival? 


Yours ever, 
Mixes W. Lampson 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 121 
Minute 


... It3 is fairly certain that at its inception the movement was the ex- 
pression of a real desire to rouse the country to a sense of the dangers which 
threatened it, and, if patriotism was tinged with a tendency to neglect 
studies for high politics, the students could hardly be blamed in view of the 
encouragement given them by Government and Party. It is clear, however, 
that despite the protests of the more responsible students, the movement has 
tended to lose sight of its original purpose, and that it has to some degree 
become a pawn in the game of Chinese internal politics. There is for instance 
little doubt that the Canton faction used it as a lever to overthrow Chiang 
Kai-shek; indeed His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai has been in- 
formed on good authority that Mr. Wang Ching-wei had expended some 
$200,000 on fostering the recent disturbances. Now there is reason to think 
that the movement is being used by the fallen administration to embarrass 
the new one. 

1 Third Secretary in H.M. Legation at Peking. 2 Enclosure 2 below. 


3 The earlier part of this paper, which was mainly a chronological record of recent 
manifestations of the Chinese student movement is not printed: cf. above, and No. 89. 
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The riots, however, at Shanghai and Nanking cannot merely be explained 
away as moves in the Canton—Nanking dispute. There is, in fact, reason to 
believe that the patriotic ardour of the students is being exploited by yet a 
third party—the Communists. The shouting of Communist slogans at many of 
the more recent demonstrations, the disclosure of the fact that the Chairman 
of the Students’ Anti-Japanese Association in Shanghai is a Communist, 
the many cases that have lately occurred of students being found distributing 
Communist leaflets, all point to the fact that the Chinese Communist Party 
is striving by means of the student movement to bring about that state of 
confusion which is most favourable to its interests. 

It is unlikely that more than a very small percentage of the students are 
real Communists. There exists however among the ‘intellectual’ classes a 
lively interest in the future of Soviet Russia coupled with a growing feeling 
of desperation which renders them peculiarly susceptible to Communist 
teachings. (The attached paper* giving the results of an examination on 
“Current Affairs’ recently held in a Peking University well illustrates the 
students’ present mood.) In these conditions a nucleus of determined 
Communists although representing but a small proportion of the student 
movement may easily grow to dominate it. They alone appear to have a 
definite programme. The others are anxious to force the Government into 
action, but as to the nature of the action, they are somewhat vague. Their 
mood of indecision is perhaps best illustrated by the remark made recently 
by the Chairman of the Peking Students Anti-Japanese Association, when 
asked what the students would do if war were declared on Japan. ‘War’ he is 
reported to have said ‘would never be allowed by the students. If the 
Government tried to declare war, we would immediately organize a general 
strike.’ S. H.-S. 

25. 1. 32 
ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 121 


Minute 


To my mind this doesn’t go nearly deep enough, though as a narrative of 
recent events it is all right. 


4 This paper, dated Peking, December 14, 1931, by Mr. H. Timperley, who was helping 
to organize a course on current affairs at Peking University, is not printed. The paper was 
chiefly concerned with answers to a questionnaire submitted to the students by Mr. Tim- 
perley, notably: ‘What foreign country interests you most? Soviet Russia 24 America 14 
Japan 5 England 2 France 2 Germany 1 Turkey 1 India 1... Of present-day statesmen, 
thinkers or public men whom do you admire most. (a) in China? Hu Shih, leading Chinese 
intellectual 15 Wang Ching-wei, leader of Kuomintang Left Wing 10 Sun Yatsen 7 Hu 
Han-min, Kuomintang Right Wing leader, 3 Eugene Chen 2 Chiang Kai-shek 2 Lu Sing, 
novelist, 2 Chen Tu-hsu, communist leader, 2 Chu Ching-lan [member of the Chinese 
National Famine Relief Commission] 1’. Mr. Timperley commented in conclusion: ‘Apart 
from the preponderating degree of interest shown in questions concerning Soviet Russia, an 
interesting feature of the answers. . . is the emphasis upon political and economic problems. 
Only two of the 50 students confessed an interest in scientific progress. None gave any indi- 
cation of having been impressed by recent achievements in the field of aviation, despite the 
fact that Lindbergh was at that time being lionised at Nanking... .’ 
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The student movement goes far further back than the present crisis. It 
developed many years ago—over the Versailles Treaty and the attempt to 
cajole China at that time into endorsing the transfer thereunder of German 
rights in Shantung to Japan.’ Ministers were chased from office, the house 
of at least one of them was burnt here in Peking—and China did not sign. 
Ultimately—as we all know—this resulted (at Washington) at China refusing 
[sic] the right she had been forced to yield to Germany in Shantung. 

Meantime the student movement had developed into something far 
bigger. Coupled with the ‘rump’ Kuomintang party, then sitting in des- 
peration in the old cement-factory building in Canton, it finally became the 
driving force of the Nattonalist Party. With results which we all know. 

Now once again the country is threatened from without—and once more 
the student ‘pot’ has boiled over. And however wrong-headed in many 
respects, however much it may have been used by interested party politicians 
(Canton) for petty party ends, I think every sane and reasonable person must 
admit that essentially it is a wholesome phenomenon. Learning, as we all 
know, has a special position traditionally in China. And though it is a 
pathetic and rather ridiculous sight to see (as I have often done) the strag- 
gling processions of fanatical unkempt-looking youths perambulating the 
streets of the capital and shouting routine ‘slogans’ at word of command, it 
would be the greatest mistake to ridicule the movement. There is something 
in it—a sort of inarticulate struggle for patriotic action against the aggressor 
despite all difficulties and odds—that is not going to be stifled indefinitely. In 
a sense it is a sort of ‘Opposition’ which helps to keep the Government of the 
moment up to the mark. Exactly how far the student movement will go— 
how it will develop—no one can say. But it is a patriotic phenomenon that 
cannot and will not be ignored, however puerile and ridiculous some of its 
antics may seem to the casual observer who does not read below the surface. 

To my mind one of the most serious things about it is (as was recently 
said by a high Chinese educationalist) that each and everyone of these 
adolescent Chinese, male and female, is being brought up and nurtured on 
the most violent and thorough hatred and detestation of their Eastern neighbour. 
This may be laughed at and written down as so much childish nonsense. 
But I do not think so. We English still suffer in America from the teachings 
of the school books about the Revolution and its causes etc., even more than 
a century after the event the national distrust and dislike of us remained. 
Much more so then here in China where not merely mistrust—but the seeds 
of the most violent hatred are being sown nation-wide. 

I am inclined to wonder often if thts is not one of the by-products of Japan’s 
action in Manchuria which Japan herself will not ultimately have most 
cause to regret. Mere weight of numbers is not everything: but time passes 
quickly and taking the long view time is on the side of the masses. 

M. W. L. 
26. I. 32. 


5 Cf. First Series, Volume VI, Chap. II. 
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No. 122 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 7 L.N. Telegraphic [F 535/1]10] 


GENEVA, January 27, 1932, 8.30 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Cadogan: 

Council met in private this morning! without Chinese and Japanese dele- 
gates to discuss the situation in China and Manchuria. 

As regards situation at Shanghai it was decided that President? supported 
by British, German and Italian colleagues should make private representa- 
tions to Japanese and Chinese delegates successively urging on former the 
danger of any action that might involve conflict and on latter thenecessity of 
making reparation for attacks on Japanese. 

As regards Manchuria it was agreed that Council should express regret 
perhaps through declaration by President that events had occurred which 
seemed incompatible with undertaking not to aggravate the situation. 
It was also agreed to endeavour to induce Japanese delegate to make cate- 
gorical declaration that his government had no designs on territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of China. 

Finally with regard to Chinese complaint of dilatory procedure of com- 
mission of enquiry it was suggested that Chinese should be reminded that it 
was open to them to make any suggestions to commission as to procedure. 
Chinese might like to suggest that commission should go straight from Tokyo 
to Manchuria before visiting Nanking. 

1 This telegram was drafted on January 26, 1932. 

2 M. Paul-Boncour, President of, and French Delegate to, the Council of the League of 
Nations in succession to M. Briand. M. Briand had been succeeded as French Minister 


for Foreign Affairs on January 22, 1932, by M. Laval, President of the French Council 
of Ministers. 


No. 123 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 8 L.N. Telegraphic [F 534/1/10] 


GENEVA, January 27, 1932, 8.30 a.m. 

My telegram No. 7.! 

Following from Lord Cecil. 

I attended? with my German and Italian colleagues meeting summoned 
by President at which Japanese delegate was urged very strongly necessity of 
avoiding international complications at Shanghai. We pointed out that if 
Japanese took drastic action such as occupation of Chinese town it might well 
produce disturbance and riots ending perhaps in serious damage to property 
or lives of nationals of other countries and we begged him to represent this 
point to his government. He promised to telegraph but seemed doubtful 

1 No. 122. 2 This telegram was drafted on January 26, 1932. 
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of success and then turning to me asked whether I thought it possible that 
other governments might co-operate with Japanese either by urging on 
Chinese necessity for making reparations or in some other way. He was very 
vague and I only replied that I thought his suggestion interesting and would 
consult my government. I have received no news as to position at Shanghai 
and venture to suggest that it would be well that I should be fully informed 
so that I may not say anything out of accord with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s policy. 

Afterwards we saw the Chinaman and pressed him very strongly to make 
reparation to Japanese avoiding any reference to international complica- 
tions in his case and merely urging that in this instance Chinese had been 
clearly in the wrong and would be wise to put themselves right. 


No. 124 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 28 Telegraphic [F 537/1/10] 


TOKYO, January 27, 1932, 1.35 p.m. 
My telegram No. 24.! 


Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me to-day that Japanese 
Government fully realized delicate position of Shanghai and had not yet 
decided on line of action if demands were refused. Ships were being char- 
tered to evacuate all Japanese subjects from Hankow and Nanking in case it 
became necessary. 

Addressed to Foreign Office repeated to Peking. 


1 No. 107. 


No. 125 


Ser F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 27, 11.35 a.m.) 
No. 29 Telegraphic (F 536/5/10] 


3 TOKYO, January 27, 1932, 6.10 p.m. 
Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 78.! 

I agree that prudence is necessary and that Japanese Government may 
wish to involve us further than is desirable. It requires no great diplomatic 
skill to avoid this and I submit that . . . 2 conversations are most desirable not 
merely to avoid offending Japanese and increasing their present isolation 
which is disquieting but also because we may thereby gain knowledge of their 
plans. | 

I must go to Kobe on January 31st for 3 days and should be grateful for 
reply to my telegram No. 27.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Nanking. 


t No. 119. 2 The text is here uncertain. 3 No. 110. 
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No. 126 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 28, g a.m.) 
No. 8&1 Telegraphic [F 576/27/r10] 


PEKING, January 27, 1932! 


Following received from Mission No. 37, January 21st. 

Chiang Kai-shek having issued public statement deprecating severance 
of relations with Japan and adoption of other than passive policy Minister 
for Foreign Affairs left Nanking for Shanghai the night of January 23rd ‘to 
consult his friends’. My French colleague and U.S. colleague think that his 
return is unlikely and have heard that his successor may be Lo Wen-kan. 

2. Sun Fo has also left for Shanghai. Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai- 
shek remain in Nanking. My United States colleague has learnt that emer- 
gency committee of Political Council (see my telegram No. 21)? decided 
last night to accept Japanese demands regarding Shanghai. 

3. French Minister was asked by Chen towards the end of last week to 
sound his Government unofficially as to acceptability of Doctor T. V. Soong 
as Minister to France. 


1 The time of dispatch is not recorded. 
2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives (cf. No. 89, paragraph 14). 


No. 127 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 27, 6 p.m.) 
No. 1 Tour. Telegraphic (F 565/1/10] 


Immediate NANKING, January 27, 1932, 10.28 p.m. 

My Japanese colleague tells me that Japanese Consul-General at Shanghai 
has sought authority from Tokyo to deliver ultimatum to Mayor of Shanghai 
expiring tomorrow night at midnight to the effect that if satisfaction is not 
given to Japanese demands Japanese navy will take whatever steps seem to 
them appropriate to enforce them. 

2. My Japanese colleague who is in hourly telephonic communication 
with Shanghai says Tokyo’s authority has not yet been received in Shanghai. 
He has told local police and minor official at Waichiaopu (which is going 
through one of its periodical phases of disorganization owing to resignation 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs and non-appointment of a successor) that 
Japanese naval units here and elsewhere on Yangtze will take no initiative in 
any hostile action since it is their object to localize the issue to Shanghai 
only. He has received from Waichiaopu officials’ assurance that whatever 
happens at Shanghai every effort will be made to avoid untoward re- 
percussions at Nanking where they profess that situation is well under control. 

3. My Japanese colleague is however prepared to evacuate his consulate 
at a moment’s notice tomorrow should he receive intimation from Shanghai 


1g! 


that Japanese Consul-General there anticipates an unfavourable reply. He 
himself does not believe personally that the Chinese will be so foolish as to 
avoid giving satisfaction. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 1 Tour series, repeated to Peking, Com- 
mander in Chief, Rear Admiral Yangtse, Shanghai and Hankow. 


No. 128 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received January 28, 9 a.m.) 
No. 60 Telegraphic [F 566/1]10] 


Most Immediate WASHINGTON, January 27, 1932, 10.32 p.m. 

My telegram No. 54.! 

Secretary of State sent for me this evening to ask if I had any reply from 
you. He was disappointed to hear that there was none. Things were moving 
fast at Shanghai and he feared developments which might be serious. 

For instance there was press report that Japanese Government was con- 
templating pacific blockade, and that was something against which United 
States Government and His Majesty’s Government would both have to 
object, while if Japan declared war she would have broken every treaty she 
had signed. There were signs that Japanese Government were looking out 
for lack of co-operation between His Majesty’s Government and United 
States Government and on the other hand that co-operation would influence 
them to moderation. He had sent for me on January 25th for mutual con- 
sultations and to urge this co-operation and had not spoken to representative 
of any other country, and meanwhile situation was developing very rapidly: 
if anything was to be done it must be done very soon, and he hoped he might 
learn your reply very quickly indeed. 

In view of developments at Shanghai, especially as they affected local 
American interests (he mentioned American wireless station) he had sent 
courteously worded note to Tokyo expressing the conviction that there was 
nothing to justify landing of Japanese troops in international settlement 
and calling for due respect of American rights and interests.2_ No American 
warships had yet been ordered to Shanghai though they were ready to start 
at a moment’s notice. (In this connexion he was contemplating at present 
despatch of destroyers only. If His Majesty’s Government sent none he might 
nevertheless send a couple.) 3 


t No. 114. 

2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
pp. 161—3. 

3 This telegram was minuted by Sir J. Pratt, Mr. Orde and Sir V. Wellesley, and was 
initialed by Mr. Eden, as follows: 

‘The picture which Mr. Stimson has in his mind of the situation in Shanghai is almost 
entirely an imaginary one, and he has done his utmost to rush us into hasty and ill con- 
sidered action which would have gravely aggravated the situation in the Far East and would 
have produced consequences disastrous not only to China and Japan but to local British 
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and American interests as well. We are satisfied that neither China nor Japan have any 
intention of declaring war and that, even if China does not yield to the Japanese demands, 
Japan has no intention of blockading any Chinese port or of interfering with the administra- 
tion of the International Settlement. Japan may possibly interfere with the coastwise junk 
traffic—in which no foreign interest is involved—and this is a measure which we ourselves at 
one time contemplated in 1927. | 

‘At the present moment it seems almost certain that—provided no one interferes—the 
Chinese will accede to the Japanese demands and no drastic action will be taken. If how- 
ever America and England intervene—as proposed by Mr. Stimson—it might stiffen the 
Chinese to further resistance (though I do not regard this as very probable) in the vain hope 
that a deus ex machina will come to their rescue and it would almost certainly stimulate the 
Japanese forces to take really drastic action—even though such action might be quite 
umnecessary—merely to show that they had not been frightened out of such action by 
American and British threats. 

‘The immediate object of the proposed American demarche is to prevent the landing of 
a Japanese force in the International Settlement at Shanghai. Great Britain has about 
2,200 men in the Settlement and just over the border, America has also some 2,000 men 
(the exact figure needs verifying) all in the International Settlement, and both England and 
America would have no hesitation in strengthening these forces at any moment, without 
prior consultation with anybody, should a threatening situation arise. Similarly Japan has 
maintained ever since 1927 a small force (some 600 to 1,200 men) in or just over the border 
of the Settlement and Japan also is at liberty to strengthen this force at any moment should 
she so desire. In fact however Japan has no desire to strengthen her forces in the Inter- 
national Settlement but on the contrary threatens to occupy the Chinese native city. There 
is therefore no basis for the action which Mr. Stimson urged us on January 25th to take. 

‘Mr. Stimson will learn this morning of the proposals we made in our telegram No. 65 [No. 
129] of yesterday. In the meantime it is highly probable that in the course of to-day the 
Chinese authorities at Shanghai will have agreed to give satisfaction to Japan and the crisis 
will have passed away. [Sir J. Pratt here added in the margin: “From today’s Times it 
seems that they may have already agreed.”] We can then consider in a less excited atmo- 
sphere what steps we can take in cooperation with America to restore normal conditions in 
Shanghai. Even from the point of view of Anglo-American relations alone only harm could 
result from a plunge into wild and ill considered action. Our main object therefore for the 
moment should be to restrain America if possible from taking, even by herself, measure 
No. 1 in Washington telegram No. 54 (F 490/1/10). The American Government has already 
addressed a note to Japan on the subject and she may be willing therefore to hold her hand 
as regards the ‘‘formal and categorical intimation”’. 

‘I suggest therefore that no action be taken on this telegram until Friday [ Jan. 29] morn- 
ing. We may by that time expect to hear (a) that the immediate crisis at Shanghai has 
passed and (b) that America is favourably disposed towards the modification of their original 
proposal suggested in our telegram No. 60 [65]. We can then consider what action, in 
tomorrow’s circumstances, is likely to be productive of the best results. J. T. Pratt 28/1.’ 

‘Our telegram to Washington which crossed this is fully sufficient answer for the moment. 

‘I fully agree with Sir J. Pratt’s minute. C. W. Orde 28/1.’ 

‘These minutes were written after discussion with me and are therefore agreed minutes. 
V.W., 28/1/32. 

‘Seen by Sir R. Vansittart & the S[ecretary] of S[tate]. V.W., 28/1/32.” 

‘A.E. 28/1/32.’ 
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No. 129 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 65 Telegraphic [F 490/r1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 27, 1932, 11.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 54! (of Jan. 25, Shanghai situation). 

Please assure Mr. Stimson that His Majesty’s Government fully share his 
wish to do what is timely and effective to reduce the risk of a declaration of 
war by China or of a Japanese blockade. Either event would, besides having 
deplorable results on other grounds, have a serious effect on trade. Our 
present information leaves the situation at Shanghai decidedly obscure and 
we are making immediate further enquiries. It seems to be established that 
the trouble began with Chinese maltreatment of certain Japanese priests and 
this has led to demands on China by Japan which cover a much wider field. 
At Geneva the Council of the League has addressed both sides, urging upon 
China the necessity of making reparation for attacks on Japanese, since in 
this instance she isclearly in the wrong and would be wise to put herself right; 
and urging upon Japan the danger of any action that might involve further 
conflict. 

As regards a warning against entering the International Settlement, we 
agree that there is nothing known to us which would justify in present 
circumstances such entry nor indeed do we know that Japan contemplates 
it. In this connection, however, has Mr. Stimson considered the precedent 
of 1926 [1927] when American and British troops did enter the settlement 
and invited Japan to join them? The circumstances were not indeed simi- 
lar for our troops were sent to protect life and property inside the settlement, 
but if any intimation to Japan on this subject is contemplated it would 
be important to keep this precedent in mind as this might lead to an incon- 
venient vos quoque. 

As regards point 2, we have considerable navai force in the neighbour- 
hood. 

These considerations lead me to enquire whether Mr. Stimson would not 
be disposed to consider a variation in the procedure by addressing both 
China and Japan much as the League of Nations has already done. We 
believe that our influence would be best exerted by such means. The method 
we would propose would be the sending of instructions to the United States 
and British representatives in China to urge upon the Chinese Government 
that they should suppress mob violence and do their utmost to restrain 
boycott activities, thus meeting to the utmost of their power the demands of 
the Japanese in this connection and removing all excuse for drastic action 
on the part of Japanese armed forces. At the same time the Japanese 
Government should be reminded of the vast concentration of foreign interests 
in Shanghai and the Yangtsee valley and told that this fact together with 
our sincere desire to promote friendly relations between all parties in the 
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Far East would naturally lead us to view with deep concern any action likely 
to put these interests in jeopardy. We would therefore hope that the 
Japanese Government will support our efforts in the cause of peace by securing 
that the utmost possible patience and moderation are exercised.? 


2 This telegram was repeated as No. 18 to Tokyo, No. 24 to Geneva, and No. 32 to Peking. 
Foreign Office telegram No. 33 to Peking of 12.10 a.m. on January 28, 1932, read: ‘Situa- 
tion at Shanghai. I am anxious to have prompt and full information as to present position 
and any developments.’ 


No. 130 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghar) to Mr. Ingram (Peking)' 
No. 30 [F 3002/1]/10] 


SHANGHAI, January 27, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to my despatch No. 28? of January 25th on the 
subject of the local Sino-Japanese situation. 

2. Mr. Murai, the Japanese Consul-General, called on the Mayor of 
Greater Shanghai in the afternoon of January 25th and asked him whether 
he was now ready to give a reply to the Japanese demands. The Mayor 
replied that he required time to arrange for the suppression of illegal anti- 
Japanese activities and requested to be allowed to postpone giving a formal 
reply until Saturday, January goth. On this the Consul-General said that 
so long as the Mayor was acting in good faith he (the Consul-General) 
would use his influence with the Naval Authorities to allow him reasonable 
time. He fixed no definite date for compliance with the demands, but said 
that he would expect a preliminary reply by January 28th. This, Mr. Murai 
informs me, he thinks will be forthcoming. 

g. Mr. W. H. Donald, who, as I stated in my report under reference, is 
closely concerned in these negotiations, tells me that the Mayor thinks that 
he can have everything arranged and a satisfactory reply in before Saturday. 
There is, however, as yet no indication—apart from the ‘voluntary’ closing of 
the Anti-Japanese Association reported in my previous despatch—that the 
seriousness of the situation or any conception of the lengths to which the 
Japanese are prepared to go to humble their pride has penetrated the con- 
sciousness of the Chinese people as apart from the officials, and the Chinese 
Authorities are inundated with a stream of protests and demands for pro- 


1 This despatch was received in the Foreign Office on March 31, 1932, under cover of 
Peking formal despatch No. 176 of February 2. Mr. Ingram in Nanking was acting as H.M. 
Chargé d’Affaires in China during the absence of Sir M. Lampson, who went on leave from 
Peking on January 27, 1932, but returned and resumed charge on January 31. During this 
period Mr. Holman was in charge of H.M. Legation at Peking. 

2 No. 118. 
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tection and energetic action with which they are in no position to comply. 
Seizures of Japanese products appear to have ceased, and the Municipal 
Authorities are urging the merchants and students to suppress the use of the 
words ‘anti-Japanese’ in their posters and other propaganda, but no move 
has yet been made to unseal stocks which have been sealed up, or to return 
to the owners goods which have been seized in the past, which is in effect 
the true test of Chinese surrender to the Japanese demands. 

4. I find that the statement in paragraph 16 of my despatch under refer- 
ence that the Commander of the Japanese Landing Force had been per- 
suaded to accept a simple correction in the columns of the ‘Kuo Min Jih Pao’ 
as satisfaction for the insult alleged to have been cast upon the Force by that 
paper, was incorrect. There have been further developments, and the inci- 
dent, on account of its implications, deserves more than passing notice. 

5. What appears to have happened is that a news agency circulated among 
the vernacular papers a report of the events of January 2oth, making it 
appear that the Japanese Landing Force had assisted the Japanese rioters in 
their attack on the San Yu Towel Factory and the subsequent collision with 
the Municipal Police. The ‘Kuo Min Jih Pao’ was the only paper which 
published this report zn extenso. The Commander of the Landing Force 
called at the offices of the paper on January 22nd, saw the editor and pre- 
sented four demands: (1) that the editor should proceed to the Landing 
Force Headquarters and present a formal written apology; (2) that a half- 
page in the paper be devoted to correction and apology; (3) that a definite 
assurance be given that similar mis-statements would never be repeated, and 
(4) that the reporter concerned be dismissed. These demands were to be 
complied with by 5 a.m. on January 23rd. 

6. The paper’s issue of January 23rd published the demands without 
comment and contained a short paragraph of correction in an inconspicuous 
corner. The editor also wrote to the Commander of the Landing Force to 
say that he could not comply with the demands, but that the necessary correc- 
tion of the offending news item had been made. In the afternoon an officer 
of the Naval Landing Party appeared at the newspaper offices, but finding 
the premises locked up and a Municipal police guard at the door, he left. 
The Secretary-General of the Council then intervened in the matter and per- 
suaded the Japanese not to take immediate direct action. The Commander 
of the Landing Party, however, now insisted that the paper be closed down as 
a punishment for the insult; he was quite willing that the Council should do 
it, but if the Council refused, he would do it himself. A special meeting of the 
foreign members of the Council was called in the evening of January 25th 
to discuss the matter, and it was decided that the ‘Kuo Min Jih Pao’ should 
be closed. 

7. When the Chairman of the Council informed me of this decision, I 
asked him whether he had carefully considered the character of the proposed 
step. Even if the Council, acting as a Council, thought it necessary to close 
the paper, they should proceed in a legal manner and apply to the competent 
Court for an order. In the present case, as the Chinese members of the 
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Council were not present when the decision was taken, the authority of the 
Council for the act could not be pleaded, and both the Chairman himself and 
any others involved were exposing themselves personally to actions for 
damages, as in the Greyhound Racing case. Brigadier-General Macnaghten 
was somewhat shaken by this argument and went away to consult the 
Secretary-General, telephoning later, however, that they had decided to 
persevere in the proposed course of action. 

8. Accordingly on January 26th the Secretary of the Council called on the 
Editor of the paper and offered him the alternative of closing voluntarily or 
of being closed forcibly. The Editor accepted the former alternative, but 
under protest, and the paper has therefore ceased publication. 

g. There is no doubt that the ‘Kuo Min Jih Pao’ has been very irritating 
towards the Japanese, but I cannot help feeling that the foreign members of 
the Council were unwise to allow themselves to be jockeyed by the Japanese 
into the position of committing an illegal act, and I am glad to find that my 
American colleague had, independently of me, adopted exactly the same 
line that I had. 

10. The funeral of the Chinese constable who was killed in the fracas on 
January 2oth took place on January 25th without serious incident, although 
communist participants in the procession shouted communist and anti- 
Japanese slogans almost continuously along the whole route, a fact which 
has caused great indignation in the Japanese community. The funeral of the 
Japanese priest is to take place today. 

11. The Japanese Press Union Bulletin accuses the Chinese Press of having 
embarked during the last few days on a still more violent anti-Japanese cam- 
paign. I do not think there is much substance in the charge. The vernacular 
Papers give reports of events which are of course prejudiced and highly 
coloured, but editorial comment or direct incitement to anti-Japanese activity 
are unusual. The same Bulletin also reports that the Chinese Authorities are 
massing all available troops in and around Shanghai and are carrying out 
active military preparations on a large scale with a view to resisting a foreign 
invasion into Chinese territory. Although this report is considerably exag- 
gerated, there is certainly some substance in it. Sandbag barricades and wire 
entanglements are being set up at various points round the foreign area and 
Chinese armed patrols are on duty on most of the roads, including the Muni- 
cipal roads leading out of the Settlement. These preparations cannot be 
regarded as indicating any serious intention of opposing a Japanese occupa- 
tion, but they are irritating to Japanese amour propre and for that reason 
alone are likely to lead to trouble. 

13[stc]. The presence ofill-disciplined soldiers in an area where foreigners are 
either living or are accustomed to take their exercise is also a constant source 
of anxiety which is aggravated by incidents which have occurred during the 
last few days, and to which reference is made in my despatch No. 313 of | 
today. The danger is such that the Defence Committee have decided to wire 
the Western district and to keep out Chinese forces. The wiring has already 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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commenced and will follow the old line south of the Soochow Creek up to the 
railway line then along the East side of the railway and down Fahwah 
Road to the top of Avenue Joffre. 
T have, &c., 
J. F. BRENAN 


No. 131 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fanuary 28, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 10 L.N. Telegraphic [F 575/1/10] | 


GENEVA, January 28, 1932, 12.40 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Cadogan. 

Council met this afternoon! in private session without Chinese or Japanese 
representatives. 

President reported to his colleagues representations which he had made 
yesterday to the two parties—see my telegram No. 8.2 

It was agreed that at final meeting of Council on this question President 
should make a declaration in the name of his colleagues expressing regret at 
aggravation of situation. A drafting committee consisting of French, British, 
Norwegian and Spanish delegates was appointed and sat immediately to 
draft declaration which will be submitted to the other members at twelve 
tomorrow.? 


1 The telegram was drafted on January 27, 1932. 

2 No. 123. 

3 In Geneva telegram No. 14 L.N., despatched at 8.25 a.m. and received at 9.30 a.m. 
on January 29, Mr. Cadogan reported that on the afternoon of January 28 the Council of 
the League of Nations, minus the Chinese and Japanese representatives, had met in private 
and approved the text of the declaration on Manchuria whose terms were communicated to 
the Council on January 29: see League of Nations Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 336-7. 


No. 132 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 28, 10.7 a.m.) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic: by telephone [F 567/1/10] 


GENEVA, January 28, 1932, IO a.m. 

Following from Lord Cecil:— 

I feel bound to submit that the situation at Shanghai 1s full of peril, that I 
derived the impression from our conversation with the Japanese delegate 
that he felt by no means certain that the naval authorities might not take 
action unauthorised by Tokyo and that if any diplomatic or other action is 
to be taken it must be taken in time. The news in the paper this morning— 
I have had no other—seems better but it has several times happened that 
reassuring rumours have been circulated in order to clear the ground for 
drastic action by Japanese commanders. 
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No. 133 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 28, 2.35 p.m.) 
No. 84 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 595]/1/10] 


PEKING, January 28, 1932, 12.57 p.m. 
Following from Military Attaché 1.00 p.m. January 27th. 
Lieutenant Houston! from Harbin 4.00 p.m. January 26th reports. (Be- 


Defeated Pinhsien troops? reached South Eastern outskirts at Harbin this 
morning from Ashiho and have stopped there though they are not making 
preparations for a defence. They have been formed into a national salvation 
army consisting of one cavalry regiment and one infantry regiment, village 
militia, and others. Japanese aeroplanes circle over them during the after- 
noon distributing leaflets. Yuhsienchou’s Kirin troops have occupied 
Ashiho. Traffic on Chinese Eastern Railway not interrupted. Police eva- 
cuated from south eastern outskirts of Harbin and shops in Fuchiatien suburbs 
have closed fearing looting. Tingchao commanding 28th brigade expected 
to retire in favour of Hsichia’s man Yuhsienchou. All quiet but indications 
early turn over Harbin to Kirin government. 

There now remain only a few isolated brigades of former Kirin régime to 
be disposed of: these will probably declare allegiance to the new government. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 84, repeated to Chargé d’Affaires No. 1 
Tour, Gommander-in-Chief and Tokyo. 


t Language Officer attached to H.M. Legation at Peking. 

2 Nationalist Chinese troops of General Chang Tso-hsiang, whose former Kirin Pro- 
vincial Government had moved to Pinhsien, had been defeated by General Yu Hsien-chou 
commanding forces of General Hsi Chia, Governor of Kirin with Japanese support. 


No. 134 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 28, 2.35 p.m.) 
No. 83 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 594/27/10] 
| PEKING, January 28, 1932, 1.9 p.m. 

Following received from Mission No. 40 of January 26th. 

Begins. 

My telegram No. 37.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has resigned and Sun Fo has not returned. 
Minister of Railways left last night for Shanghai to try and induce latter to 
come back maintaining to my United States colleague that Sun Fo was 
necessary link between Chiang Kai-shek, Hu Han-min and Wang and that 
if Sun Fo failed all hope of Central Government for China based on party © 
system was over and that result could only be chaos. 


1 See No. 126. 
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No. 135 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir J. Simon (Received January 28, 10 a.m.) 
No. 2 Tour. Telegraphic [F 568 /1/10] 


Immediate NANKING, January 28, 1932, 2.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 1.! 

My Japanese colleague has just been to tell me that Tokyo’s reply to 
Shanghai Consul-General’s proposal was received by Mr. Murai this morning 
and was to the effect that Mr. Yoshizawa did not regard the moment for 
. ultimatum with so short a time limit as opportune but gave Consul-General 
discretion, if he was not convinced of sincerity of the Mayor, to deliver 
ultimatum eventually. 

2. Meanwhile Mr. Murai, considering last night that Mayor’s attitude was 
unsatisfactory, delivered on his own responsibility ultimatum to the Mayor 
with time limit fixed for 6 p.m. this evening. It is the personal opinion of my 
Japanese colleague that, in view of nature of Mr. Yoshizawa’s subsequently 
received instructions and discretion given to Mr. Murai, latter may extend 
time limit if compliance with Japanese demands is not forthcoming this 
evening. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 2, repeated to Tokyo, Peking, Shanghai, 
Commander-in-Chief, Hankow, and Rear Admiral, Yangtse. 


t No. 127. 


No. 136 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received January 28, 5.50 p.m.) 
No. 62 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 597/1/10] 
WASHINGTON, January 28, 1932 


I do not propose to act on your telegram No. 65! until you confirm its 
contents after reading my telegrams Nos. 60? and 613. 


1 No. 129. 2 No. 128. 
3 This private telegram to Sir R. Vansittart is untraced in Foreign Office archives. (Cf. 
No. 153.) 


No. 137 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [F 466/5/ 10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 28, 1932, 8 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 26 and 27! (of January 24th: extraterritoriality in 
China). 

You may inform Minister for Foreign Affairs that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made similar proposals on December 22nd in Paris, Rome and Washing- 


1 Nos. 109 and 110. 
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ton.?, Our object was not so much to initiate multilateral consultation or 
agreement as to ascertain whether those Powers individually would support 
us on a reciprocal basis if we found ourselves obliged to resist a Chinese 
attempt to assume jurisdiction over a British subject. We are gratified that 
Japanese Government concur in our suggestion on this head and shall be glad 
to discuss any detail that may need to be considered. In view, however, of 
Chinese mandate of December 29th; danger does not at present appear to be 
very great. It seems difficult also to decide beforehand on exact measures 
to be adopted in a hypothetical emergency. A general understanding such 
as has already been established to be followed should any untoward 
event occur by consideration of possible representations in support of Power 
primarily affected seems to be the arrangement best calculated to meet 
the present situation. Please inform Minister for Foreign Affairs and thank 
him for the cordial way in which Japanese Government have responded to 
our suggestion. 

Repeat to Peking. Repeated to Paris No. 23 Saving, Rome No. 33 and 
Washington No. 69. 


2 See Volume VIII, No. 484. 3 See ibid., No. 487, note 3. 


No. 138 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 20 Telegraphic [F 466/5/10} 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, January 28, 1932, 8 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

United States Government while in general agreement seem anxious to 
avoid any multi-lateral arrangement or definite commitment. It is important, 
therefore, to keep the question on the lines of individual bilateral under- 
takings. You should resist also any attempt to widen its scope to cover other 
treaty violations which would involve much larger considerations. You should 
also bear in mind Peking telegram No. 78.? 

Repeated to Paris No. 24 (Saving) Rome 34, Washington 70. 


1 No. 137. 2 No. 119. 


No. 139 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [F 599/1/10] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 28, 1932, 9 p.m. 
First Secretary at Japanese Embassy delivered late this afternoon message! 
complaining of China’s menacing attitude and alleging anxiety of Japanese 
residents in Shanghai. Message continued that Japan feared it might be 
! Printed as enclosure 1 in No. 143. 
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obliged, in order to check anti-Japanese movements, to take some drastic 
measures adding authorities on the spot were fully conscious of the inter- 
national relations of Shanghai and were keeping contact with the Consuls 
of the Powers concerned, and the Municipal Council of the International 
Settlement. I sent for the First Secretary at once and asked what drastic 
measures were referred to. He suggested that the first step would be to 
suppress by force the headquarters of the anti-Japanese movement in the 
International Settlement. I expressed my grave concern, pointing out that 
the area was one in which a number of Governments were jointly concerned 
and that if action within it was necessary all the different Powers concerned 
should be informed and invited to act jointly. 

Please make urgent representations in this sense informing your colleagues © 
of your action, particularly and in the first instance your American colleague. 

Repeated to Washington No. 72, Geneva No. 28, Paris No. 37, and Rome 
No. 35. 


No. 140 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 28, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 6 Tour. Telegraphic [F 592/1/10] 
Immediate NANKING, January 28, 1932, 9.15 p.m. 


My Japanese colleague has just telephoned to say that Mayor returned 
satisfactory reply to Consul-General’s demands this afternoon and that 
provided Mayor’s assurances are implemented situation should be eased. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 6; repeated to Commander-in-Chief, 
Rear Admiral Yangtse, Peking, Hankow, Tokyo and Shanghai. 


No. 141 


Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Parts)} 
No. 38 Telegraphic [F 599/1/10] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 28, 1932, 9.30 p.m. 


My telegram to Tokyo No. 21.? 
Please ask Government to which you are accredited to instruct their 
representative at Tokyo urgently in same sense. 


1 This telegram was also sent as No. 36 to Sir R. Graham, H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 
2 No. 139. 


No. 142 
Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 71 Telegraphic [F 599/1/10] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 28, 1932, 10 p.m. 


In view of my earlier telegram! not having been acted upon and of ur- 
gency of situation as shown in my telegram No. 21 to Tokyo,? repeated to you, 


1 No. 129. 2 No. 139. 
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we have, in order to save time, sent direct instructions to our Ambassador in 
Japan in the sense suggested by Mr. Stimson in Point 1. We still feel some 
anxiety whether Japan will not seek to defend herself by reference to the 1927 
precedent; but matters have now advanced so far that we hope the United 
States Government will issue urgent instructions, if this has not already been 
done, to their representative in Tokyo in the same sense as those already sent 
to Sir F. Lindley. 

We are also sending a telegram; to Rome and Paris with a similar request 
to the Italian and French Governments. 


3 No. 141. 


No. 143 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 52 [F 599/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 28, 1932 
Sir 
Mr. Sawada, First Secretary at the Japanese Embassy, left the annexed 
papers with our Far Eastern Department late this afternoon and upon 
reading them I at once sent for him. I called his attention to the state- 
ment that it was feared that Japan might be obliged ‘to take some drastic 
measures’ and I asked him if he could tell me what the measures contem- 
plated were. He first explained that his document should not be treated as 
a written communication, but represented what he was instructed to say 
verbally. Judging from previous telegrams, so he said, he thought the first 
step would be to suppress, by force, the headquarters of the Anti-Japanese 
movement in the International Settlement. I expressed my grave concern 
at anything of the sort being contemplated and asked him to communicate 
at once this view to his Government, pointing out that the International 
Settlement was an area in which a number of Governments were jointly 
concerned and that if there was any institution within its boundaries which 
needed to be drastically dealt with, it would seem reasonable that the 
different Powers concerned should be informed and invited to act jointly.! 
Mr. Sawada said that the Municipal Council had passed a resolution on the 
25th instant to suppress these headquarters, on the ground that they were 
a disturbance to good order in the Settlement, and also to suppress a news- 
paper (described, I think, as the ‘Myngkyo Daily News’) which had published 
objectionable matter. I observed that if the Municipal Council had passed 
this resolution, I trusted that they would have the opportunity of carrying 
it out themselves. He added that he thought he could assure me that the 
projected action would not be taken without the foreign authorities on the 
spot being informed. He added that on the 2oth or 21st instant Japanese 
residents in the Settlement had passed a resolution of protest. 


1 In another record of this conversation Sir J. Simon here added: ‘I also referred to the 
use of the League of Nations.’ 
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I told Mr. Sawada that I felt sure he would inform his Government of 
our interview and that the friendly relations which existed between Japan 
and ourselves would always be borne in mind, but I must urge him to 
report to his Government at once how serious a view I took of the situation 
and intentions he had described. He told me, in answer to my question, that 
there were 4 Japanese cruisers, 10 destroyers and 1,500 marines at Shanghai.? 
Just as he was leaving, Mr. Sawada appeared to suggest that what he had 
told me as to Japanese intentions were his own deductions. This may be so, - 
but the whole of the rest of the conversation appeared to be based on some 
information which he had received. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Simon 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 143 
Oral message left by Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires 


China, instead of showing any sign of sincerity to comply with our demands, 
is on the contrary demonstrating a menacing attitude to us, concentrating 
the troops in the district of Shanghai. This fact is rather irritating our navy 
on the spot and driving at the same time Japanese residents into a state of 
excessive anxieties. It is feared therefore, that we may be obliged, in order 
to check these anti-Japanese movements, to take some drastic measures in a 
possible minimum degree. It is to be noted however, that, even in doing so, 
we do not intend, in the slightest degree, to aggravate the situation. Our 
authorities on the spot being fully conscious of the internationally woven 
relations of Shanghai, are keeping the necessary contact with the Consuls 
of the Powers concerned, Municipal Council of the International Settle- 
ment and the landing force authorities of Great Britain, United States and 
France. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 143 
Japanese terms tendered to the Mayor of Shanghat on January 21 


Our Terms which were tendered to the Mayor of Shanghai on the aist. 


1. That the Mayor should express his regret to our Consul-General. 
2. That the authorities should fulfil the search, arrest and punishment of 
the assailants without delay. 


2 With reference to this question asked by Sir J. Simon, Mr. Sawada, on January 29, 
1932, addressed a letter to Mr. Orde (received that day) wherein he stated: “To-day I 
received a telegram, originally addressed to our Delegate on the Council of the League of 
Nations, informing him of our latest naval strength in Shanghai and authorizing him to tell 
it, if necessary, to his colleagues on the Council for their personal information. According 
to this telegram, with the latest reinforcements, comprising one cruiser and twelve destroyers 
together with a landing force of about six hundred, our strength in Shanghai was, on Janu- 
ary 27th as follows: Battleships 7, Destroyers 16, Landing force 1,800. Will you kindly 
convey these figures to Sir John for his confidential information.’ Mr. Orde noted on this 
letter that Mr. Sawada had subsequently telephoned to say that the figure of seven battle- 
ships should be amended to read ‘6 cruisers & 1 aeroplane carrier.’ 
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3. That they should bear the expenses for the medical treatment the five 
injured Japanese should undergo and also they should pay the 
solatium to them, the sum of which should be decided later by 
mutual agreement. 

4. That they should take effective measures for the suppression of the 
illegal instigation leading to anti-Japanese boycott and agitation, 
and especially they should carry out the immediate dissolution 
of the various anti-Japanese societies. 


No. 144 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 28, 6.35 p.m.) 
No. 4 Tour. Telegraphic [F 603/1/10] 


NANKING, January 28, 1932, 10.35 p.m. 


I submit following appreciation of situation as seen from Nanking. 

2. Rejection of policy of severance of relations (in itself a counsel of 
despair) and recent developments at Shanghai have precipitated another 
government crisis. With the resignations of Sun Fo and Eugene Chen 
Nanking is again without an executive head of government, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs or Minister of Finance. Such government as exists depends 
on continued co-operation between Chiang Kai-shek and Wang C. W. but 
the former recently hinted to me that he would not remain long in Nanking 
and latter gave me to understand that his collaboration with Chiang was 
only temporary. The usual signs of disintegration of the government are 
apparent, lack of funds, absence of responsible heads of departments and 
many wild rumours. 

g. I donot wish to appear alarmist but I feel that Chinese Government has 
been progressively weakening ever since Japan’s stroke last September and 
that any serious collision at Shanghai may well result in its complete dis- 
appearance with deplorable re-actions on foreign interests generally. Even 
if an explosion at Shanghai is anticipated I do not see how any Central 
Chinese Government can now stabilize itself as long as Japanese aggression 
continues. 

4. Honestly, I venture to submit that Council of League of Nations will 
be running considerable risk if they postpone further action until Commission 
of Enquiry has done its work and that every possible effort should be made 
to bring China and Japan to a conference without further delay. It is just 
possible that if pressure were brought to bear China would now abandon her 
former insistence on no direct negotiations without prior evacuation provided 
that something could be arranged along lines of neutral observers on Shan- 
tung precedent.' Even so, it is open to doubt whether in present inflamed 


1 For negotiations regarding Shantung at the Washington Conference in 1921-2, cf. First 
Series, Volume XIV, Chap. VI. 
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condition of opinion any Chinese Government could survive long enough to 
carry out such a programme. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 4 of January 28th; repeated to Peking, 
Tokyo, Gommander-in-Chief and Shanghai. 


No. 145 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 30) 
No. 153 [F 2967/1/10} 
PEKING, January 28, 1932 
His Majesty’s Minister, Peking, presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and transmits herewith 
original & 1 copy of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 
From Military Attaché, Peking, Japanese Aggression. 
Report No. 3 of 25/1/32. Narrative of events from end of 


November 1931 up to the fall and 
occupation of Chinchow. 


Copy to Tokyo. 


ENcCLosurRE IN No. 145 

Secret 

Subject :—Sino- Japanese conflict in Manchuria— 
Narrative of events from end of November, 1931, up to fall and occupa- 

tion of Chinchow. 
From:—The Military Attaché, H.M. Legation, Peking. 
Report ITI. 25th January, 1932 
Sir, 

Supplementary to Report XXVIII' dated 11th December, 1931, I have 
the honour to submit the following further remarks dealing with events up 
to and including the occupation of Chinchow. 

2. On the 27th November, General Honjo and his army, freed elsewhere 
as far as serious fighting was concerned, essayed a sortie down the P[eking] 
M[ukden] Railway towards Chinchow. This move was no more than a recon- 
naissance in force, though interpreted in many quarters at the time as the 
first move towards a direct attack on Chinchow. The Japanese General Staff 
have since stated that they issued no orders on the subject; it may be taken, 
therefore, that decision to advance was taken by Honjo himself, who ex- 
plained his action as due to the disquieting news he was receiving regarding 
events at Tientsin on the evening of 26th November. 


1 Not printed. 
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Honjo’s move down the railway was in reality a bluff, he was short of men 
at the time and had not secured his flanks, but he arrived at the information 
he required, viz: the temper of the League and China’s determination to 
hold on at Chinchow. Honjo in an interview some days after the event was 
careful to inform me, the American Military Attaché being also present, that 
United States representations had nothing to do with his withdrawal. He 
plainly inferred that army action in Manchuria was solely governed by the 
exigencies of the situation, whatever third parties said or thought. 

3. At the same interview General Honjo directed his staff to give me the 
details of the bandit situation. He hoped the observers at Chinchow might 
then grasp the reasons for the cleansing operations that were then about 
to commence. I was given a recently compiled bandit map and was asked to 
visualise what I should do if confronted with the problem of a small army 
surrounded by hordes of hostile bandits, who, already supplied with arms, 
were known to be receiving ammunition from Chang-hsueh-liang. 

4. Conjecture that these operations might be connected with a plan to 
secure the Army’s line of communications down the P.M. Railway was 
brushed aside as out of the question. It was hoped not to come into contact 
with any Chinese regular troops but, if such proved to be the case, so much 
the worse for Chang-hsueh-liang; who, under the guise of a ‘no fight order’ 
was organising irregular formations to inflict losses on Japanese troops 
engaged in chastising bandits. It was even possible that reinforcements from 
Japan would be required before the numerous irregulars in the several 
areas (vide Report I,? dated 9.1.32) could be finally dispersed. 

5- Actual operations soon disclosed that ‘the cleansing operations’ against 
bandits screened a plan designed to put the Japanese army in a favourable 
position to threaten, and if necessary, attack Chinchow. The 2oth and 2nd 
Divisions advanced along the main P.M. Railway system from Hsinmintun 
and the Yingkow Branch line respectively, their flanks being previously 
secured by detachments sent out to break up bandit nests as found necessary. 
On the 31st December the advanced troops of these divisions met at Koupang- 
tze, the Chinese armoured trains and troops stationed East of the Ta-liang-ho 
having safely withdrawn across the river during the previous 24 hours. 

6. It is almost certain that the Japanese intended, or would have been 
forced to halt on the line of Taliang river, in order to review the situation. 
Supplies, ammunition and more artillery were required if a serious attack 
had to be undertaken, but the Chinese anticipated events by ordering a 
general retreat on the night of the 28th. This was carried out in an orderly 
manner with the exception that some of the troops disappeared and have no 
doubt gone to swell the numbers of irregular formations now fighting the 
Japanese in the neighbourhood of Chinchow and the Jehol border. 

7. The withdrawal was a mysterious affair arranged between the 
Japanese through their Legation at Peking and Chang-hsueh-liang direct. 
The latter was, at the moment, being used as a political catspaw by the 
Canton elements at Nanking. They hoped to arrive at his disappearance by 


2 Enclosure in No. 76. 
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urging him to take on a forlorn hope. Chang was too clever for them, he at 
once decided on a line which left him what remained of his army outside the 
Wall as an army in being. He has now 160,000 men in Hopei and Chachar, 
wherewith to await the next development in the internal situation. 

8. Whatever the terms of the arrangement referred to above, it did not 
prevent the Japanese from making the most of the last few hours left them 
to inflict casualties on the Chinese Army. Tahushan and Koupangtze were 
bombed on the morning and afternoon of the goth, some 36 hours after the 
withdrawal had been ordered from Peking. It appeared to the observers with 
Headquarters at Chinchow as Just another instance of the unnecessary use 
of force under circumstances which seemed very much like kicking and 
beating a dog after he has come to heel. The Japanese had already announced 
through official channels that once the decision to evacuate Chinchow had 
been reached by the Chinese, there would be no attempt to interfere with the 
withdrawal. The following days did see a complete cessation of air activity 
other than reconnaissance, and the retreat went on without molestation. It 
can be imagined what the shambles would have been like at Chinchow 
station, crowded as.it was, with troops and trains in broad daylight, had the 
Japanese thought it politic to shew the Chinese what undisputed command 
of the air means. 

g. The 2oth Division Headquarters entered Chinchow at 10 a.m. on the 
grd January, selected troops proceeding at once to occupy the Prefect’s 
Office, the Police Barracks and other public institutions. Detachments 
were sent to occupy the wireless stations at Hulutao and Lienshan. At this 
latter place, irregulars organised by General Huang-hsien-cheng, late Chief 
of Police in Manchuria, put up a mild resistance and damaged the railway 
bridge over the Nuer river causing some delay. 

Break down gangs from the S.M. Railway soon repaired the line under 
protection of an armoured train followed by another filled with troops, and 
the advance towards Shanhaikuan was resumed. Wai-chia-tun, the first 
station outside the Wall was occupied by troops of the 38th B[riga]de 19th 
Division on the 6th January, 1932. Here connection was made with the 
Japanese garrison of over 300 men at Shanhaikuan. | 

10. This completed Honjo’s immediate task. The last of Chang-hsueh- 
liang’s own troops have been expelled from Manchuria; there only remains 
Jehol Province, the last link with a corrupt past to be dealt with. Peipiao 
from whence comes a portion of the coal used on the Peking—-Mukden Railway 
has already been occupied. This point on the border will no doubt form a 
convenient advanced base when the time comes to mop up all Jehol Pro- 
vince unless the Governor and ex-brigand Tang-yu-lin has in the meantime 
come to an arrangement whereby the Japanese will permit him to remain 
as a ‘puppet’ in a domain, where up to date, he has ruled with a rod of iron. 

11. The Chinese retreat from Chinchow provided a surprise to the invaders 
in the form of armed resistance to the occupation of areas adjoining the 
‘ Peking—Mukden Railway. Small bodies of Japanese cavalry and troops 
billeting themselves in towns and villages, found themselves subjected to a 
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new and, to them, unusual form of guerilla warfare. Minor successes scored 
by the Chinese forced the Japanese to concentrate back on Chinchow. 
Instead armoured train patrols were instituted in the direction of Shanhai- 
kuan and the various railway stations were put in a state of defence. It was 
feared that the Chinese might actually attack Chinchow itself. 

12. The Japanese have officially announced that these new disturbers of the 
peace are volunteers and ex-soldiers of regular Chinese units. This is true to 
the extent that some Chinese junior officers and men (actual numbers 
unknown) of the rgth Brigade concerned in the preliminary fighting and 
bombing at Tahushan and Koupangtze retreated across country joining up 
with Self-defence and Militia Units already existing in the Chinchow area. 
The neutral observers based on Chinchow saw many of these people who 
were always ready to parade their prowess, even if the regular army refused 
to fight. They are paid and maintained by the villages who keep them as a 
sort of insurance against bandits and robbers. In one instance a stray ob- 
server out for exercise fell into their hands. Deciding that discretion was the 
better part of valour he disgorged his pocket book and money and prepared 
for the worst. He was released after long explanations and warnings that he 
should not wander about in the country with a gendarme dressed in khaki 
like the dwarf invaders. He described the armed men he saw as of good 
physique and well armed. The Chinese authorities recognise, and the army 
tolerate them, as people who save them a lot of campaigning under difficult 
conditions. 

13. Chinese troops resurrected and raised under Japanese auspices are at 
the moment busy disposing of such Kirin units of Chang-hsueh-liang’s army 
as were not involved in the early events of the present conflict. This will 
shortly lead to the occupation of Harbin by troops friendly to Japan. The 
gradual slipping away of Chinese officials of the former regime is a sure 
sign that changes are impending in this polygot city of make-believe. 

General Ma-chan-shan’s Heilungchiang troops will also soon be more 
than eager to come over to the side with something to offer in the way of food 
and sustenance. There will shortly be few signs that Chang-hsueh-liang 
ever had an army in Manchuria. 

14. The army has done its job well; organised Chinese levies and police 
will shortly be found dealing with bandits who will soon be relegated to the 
comparative[ly] unimportant place they occupied before the Japanese elected 
to make capital out of their performances. 

15. Matters are now approaching a pass when China will soon find it 
necessary, if worse is not to befall her, to appoint delegates to discuss ‘things 
Manchurian’ with the Japanese. So far so good, but Japan has other fish to 
fry. The military clique will now turn their attention towards preparing the 
ground for the war that, as far as the Japanese are concerned, 1s inevitable 
unless the Soviet choose to relinquish their position and claims in the Far East. 

I have, &c., 
G. BADHAM-THORNHILL Colonel 
Military Attaché 
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CHAPTER III 


Attitude of His Majesty’s Government in regard to 
Japanese military action at Shanghai and Nanking 


January 29—February 12, 1932 


No. 146 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 87 Telegraphic [F 625/1/10] 


PEKING, January 29, 1932, 2.35 a.m. 


Following received from Mission No. 42 of January 26th. Begins:— 


On my return to Nanking yesterday I saw French Minister who told me 
that he had had long conversation with Wang C. W. January 24th gist of 
which was as follows: 

2. Situation in Shanghai left open to the Chinese only two possible courses 
of action viz. refusal to comply with Japanese demands or negotiation. 
Refusal would precipitate military action by Japanese involving Chinese 
resistance. In that event Wang wished to know position which French, 
British and United States Governments would adopt. Japanese object 
would clearly be to paralyse source from which Chinese Government derived 
its financial and material support. 

French Minister replied that so far as concerned French Government and 
French concession he supposed policy would be one of complete neutrality 
but he could give no definite reply without consulting his government and 
interested colleagues. 

3. Alternative of negotiation. Wang enquired whether it would be possible 
to arrange negotiations between the two parties with observers on Shantung 
precedent. French Minister replied that he could give no definite answer. 

4. My French colleague construes this as formal appeal to British, Ameri- 
can as well as French Governments. I saw Wang Ching-wei however this 
morning and in the course of an hour’s conversation gist of which is reported 
in my telegram No. 41! he made no such appeal whatsoever. 


1 See No. 149. 
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No. 147 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [F 623/1/10] 
PEKING, January 29, 1932, 8.35 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 33.! 

Please see Mr. Ingram’s telegram No. 1 to Foreign Office Tour? and 
Mission telegrams Nos. 41, 423 to Peking which deal with general situation. 

As regards local developments following is a summary of telegraphic re- 
ports received from Consul-General at Shanghai up to date. 

According to Donald Mayor informed Japanese Consul-General on 
January 25th that Chinese authorities were prepared to suppress anti- 
Japanese Associations but in view of great difficulties involved asked if reply 
to demands could be postponed until January goth. Japanese Consul-General 
agreed to use his influence with the naval authorities to secure reasonable 
extension of time limit. Japanese Consul-General later confirmed above 
information adding that any action which the navy might take would at first 
be directed towards dispersal of anti-Japanese pickets and release of seized 
goods. This might however lead to clash with Chinese forces and wider 
action. 

Eugene Chen in conversation with His Majesty’s Consul-General on 
January 26th stated that he, when in office, had decided to suppress anti- 
Japanese Associations but Sun Fo would not give necessary instructions 
as head of Government, being dis-inclined to accept odium of this decision. 

Meanwhile Chinese troops occupied area to the west of the settlement 
beyond the railway, erecting barricades. British defence force are wiring 
line of railways bordering sector for defence of which they are responsible, 
in order to prevent incursion of Chinese forces. Other defence forces are 
taking similar precautions in their sectors. His Majesty’s Consul-General, 
accompanied by United States Consul-General, is calling on the Mayor to 
explain that this is merely defensive measure for protection of whole of Sino- 
foreign community in the settlement. Owing to uncertainty of situation 
British and United States Consuls-General have warned their nationals 
living outside defended area to be ready if necessary to come in. 

Throughout January 27th negotiations continued without success between 
the Mayor and Japanese Consul-General regarding exact wording of 
Chinese reply to Japanese demands. The Mayor was given until 6 p.m. 
January 28th to return satisfactory reply. He has now published order of 
public safety bureau for immediate abolition of anti-Japanese boycott 
association and has asked Chinese community for their support in his action. 
Further attempt will be made during January 28th to reach agreement on 
wording of reply in spite of recalcitrant attitude of military and students. 

I have informed Mr. Ingram at Nanking of contents of your telegram 
No. 33.! 


1 See No. 129, note 2. 2 No. 127. 3 See Nos. 149 and 146 respectively. 
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No. 148 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [F 601]1/ 10} 


SHANGHAI, January 29, 1932, 11.25 a.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 33. 

In spite of assurances given to consular body yesterday afternoon by 
Japanese Consul General that he had received from mayor entirely satis- 
factory reply to his demands and that no action was contemplated for the 
time being Japanese naval forces launched attack on Chapei Chinese suburb 
adjoining settlement on North at midnight last night. 

Chinese resisted and fighting continued throughout the night. Firing 
appears to have ceased at the moment but several Japanese aeroplanes are 
overhead. No details yet available. 

It is also reported that Woosung forts were shelled and taken at 3.0 a.m. 
and railway bombed near North station. 

Japanese admiral in a proclamation states that reason for action is general 
restlessness prevailing in and outside settlement and necessity for protecting 
Japanese residents. As evidence of unrest he mentions state of emergency 
declared by International Council, whereas Council declared a state of 
emergency because he had previously given notice that he contemplated 
action and it was necessary to prepare against disorders likely to be caused 
thereby. 

Western district is quiet and no reports received of injury to British sub- 
jects. 

Repeated to Nanking, Foreign Office, Commander-in-Chief No. 32. 


1 Time of repetition as Shanghai telegram No. 2 to the Foreign Office (received at 
9.30 a.m. on January 29, 1932). 


No. 149 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 29, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [F 624/27/10] 
PEKING, January 29, 1932, 11.35 a.m. 

Following received from Mission No. 41, of January 26th, begins :— 

Addressed to Peking No. 41, repeated to Shanghai. 

I saw Wang Ching-wei this morning. He confirms resignation of Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and reasons therefor as outlined in my telegram No. 37.! 
Situation had got beyond the stage when severance of relations would do 
any good and the problem could only be solved by help from outside: it was 
the duty of the Chinese Government to evolve a fresh policy with this object 
in view. 

1 See No. 126. 
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2. As regards Shanghai there had been no ultimatum but in conversations 
with the Mayor the Japanese Consul General had put forward certain de- 
mands, the most difficult being one regarding the cessation of anti-Japanese 
propaganda. The Government had already issued instructions that illegal 
activities of anti-Japanese organs should cease. He added that there should 
be no difficulty about suppressing objectionable posters. If this did not 
satisfy Japanese and they proceeded to aggressive action at Shanghai there 
was no alternative but resistance even though he knew only too well that such 
resistance would be useless. 

g. As regards his relations with Chiang Kai-shek they were formerly 
divided over internal affairs: they were now united only so far as meeting 
Japanese menace was concerned. Wang left me with very distinct impression 
that their collaboration was temporary and not fundamental.? 


2 Mr. Ingram subsequently reported in his telegram No. 3 Tour by wireless of January 29, 
1932 (received in Foreign Office at 4.10 p.m. that day), that Dr. Lo Wen-kan had told him 
that afternoon that ‘though he had been appointed officiating head of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs he had promptly resigned. 2. Last night political council set up a committee of 
Foreign Affairs... [text uncertain] standing committee was formed Chiang Tso-pin 
(President) C. T. Wang Lo Wen-kan Welling[{ton] Kooand Ku Meng-yu... [text uncertain] 
formulate and decide on policy.’ 


No. 150 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 29, 12.5 p.m.) 
No. 15 L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [F 606/1/10] 


Immediate GENEVA, January 29, 1932 

Following from Lord Cecil: 

Chinese delegate has this morning put in written communication to the 
Council invoking Articles 10 and 15 of the Covenant.! 

President of the Council asked to see me this morning and I met him with 
my German and Italian colleagues. Secretary General was also present. 

We discussed possible procedure at the Council, which will have to meet 
on the Manchurian question this afternoon. It was decided: 

1. That the President should announce that in the situation which existed 
yesterday the members of the Council not directly interested in the dispute 
had agreed that he should make a declaration on their behalf (see my tele- 
gram No. 14 L.N.).2, He would then read the more important parts of that 
declaration: 

2. He would refer to the change which has now occurred in the situation 
and he would propose that the Commission of Enquiry be asked to proceed 
immediately via Trans-Siberian Railway to Shanghai. 


1 This letter from Dr. Yen to Sir E. Drummond is printed in League of Nations Official 
Journal, March 1932, p. 373. 
2 See No. 131, note 3. 
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3. The governments whose nationals form that Commission should be 
requested to agree to the appointment of their local representatives in 
Shanghai to constitute a local Commission of Enquiry to act for the Com- 
mission until it arrives, which should proceed immediately to examine the 
origins and development of the situation there and report thereon direct to 
the Council of the League. I hope that if this request is made we may be 
ready to comply. Exact terms of reference &c., will doubtless be settled 
by Council this afternoon. 

It was suggested at the same time that the Council should endeavour to 
bring about a meeting of the 9 Powers, but it was eventually decided to leave 
this proposal in abeyance for the present. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 15. Repeated to Nanking and Tokyo. 


No. 151 


Str R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received January 29, 6.20 p.m.) 
No. 65 Telegraphic [F 639/1/10] 
WASHINGTON, January 29, 1932, 12.5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 71! and your telegram No. 7272. 
Aide-mémoire3 delivered accordingly to State Department this morning. 
Copy by bag to-day. 
t No. 142. 
2 See No. 139. 
3 Printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 93-94. (In the text of this 


atde-mémotre, as transmitted to the Foreign Office, the date 1926 in the last paragraph of the . 
first part was corrected to 1927.) 


No. 152 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 29, 1.25 p.m.) 
No. 32 Telegraphic (F 626/5/10} 


TOKYO, January 29, 1932, 12.50 p.m. 

Your telegrams Nos. 19 and 20.! 

I made necessary verbal communication to Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to-day and told him I was ready to discuss details when he wished to or he 
could act through London. He expressed appreciation of our attitude. There 
was no misunderstanding as to scope of proposals. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 32; repeated to Nanking. 


t Nos. 137 and 138. 
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No. 153 
Letter from Sir F. Simon to Mr. MacDonald 


[ Confidential] General] 349/7] 


71 ADDISON ROAD, [LONDON] Ww. 14, January 29, 1932 
My dear P.M., 

I have been laid low with a temperature and pains in the head—not 
serious I feel sure, but enough to keep me away from this morning’s Cabinet, 
and to make it unlikely that I can start for Geneva to-morrow.! 

Henderson’s speech there is on Tuesday afternoon, and I should be in time 
for it if I left on Monday at 2 p.m. In the meantime, I have arranged with 
Thomas,? as a matter of precaution, that he will represent the Government 
at the opening, if I cannot arrive until later, and I am writing to explain 
to Henderson. 

I am not sorry to be kept in London, for this far-Eastern business needs 
very close attention, and some prompt decisions of consequence have to be 
taken. We are in grave danger of falling between two stools—offending Japan 
without completely satisfying America. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that Japan is pursuing an ambitious 
plan, just as she was in Manchuria, and is going to excuse herself by saying 
that her Navy enthusiasts have got out of control at Shanghai, just as her 
Military enthusiasts did in Manchuria. The facts are that Japan’s action in 
Manchuria has intensified the Anti-Japanese boycott throughout China, 
and Japanese trade with China suffers grievously thereby. There has been, 
so it is alleged, a murderous assault on five Japanese priests in Shanghai— 
did not Germany some years ago base her aggression on Japan [?China] 
and her seizure of Kiao-chow upon the murder of two German missionaries ?3 
—the Japanese, thereupon, demanded from the Chinese Mayor of Shanghai 
apologies, compensation, punishment of the wrongdoers, and the taking of 
effective steps to disband Anti-Fapanese assistance* and to end the illegal boycott. You 
will observe that this fourth stipulation is one the fulfilment of which can 
always be in dispute, so it is an excellent ground for an ultimatum. The 
Mayor proceeded to give full assurances on all these points, and for the time 
being the crisis seemed ended. This was the trend of the report from our 
people at Nanking. I was not satisfied and clamoured for more information 
from Shanghai,5 which is now beginning to come in. 


¥ Sir John Simon was proposing to visit Geneva to attend the meeting of the Council of 
the League of Nations and the opening of the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation 
of Armaments on Tuesday, February 2, 1932. For the speech on that day of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, as President of the Conference, see League of Nations: Records of the Conference for 
the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments (Geneva, 1932), Series A, vol. i, pp. 39—46. 

2 Mr. J. H. Thomas, Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 

3 For correspondence of 1897-8 in this connexion see G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, 
op. cit., vol. i, chap. i. . 

4 It was suggested on the original that this word should read ‘associations’. 

S Cf. No. 129, note 2. 
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At this stage Stimson sent a message® urging that we should at once join 
the Americans in formal and categorical representations to Japan that the 
International Settlement at Shanghai was sacrosanct, and that we should 
take the gravest view of its being the scene or source of violent conflict. You 
will appreciate that, at this moment, our own information was that the 
Japanese demands had been accepted, and that the danger of violent action 
appeared to be averted. I suggested to Lindsay’ a variant in Stimson’s 
formula (the object being to avoid offending the Japanese too much). The 
idea was that we should jointly address both China and Japan, urging China 
to comply fully with Japanese reasonable demands, and to avoid action 
which would lead to trouble, and at the same time urging Japan to remember 
that the interests of foreign powers in the International Settlement made it 
right for us to advise restraint and conciliation. 

Unfortunately, Lindsay, who had in the meantime seen Stimson again, 
did not think that our message was strong enough to please America—he 
was not thinking of our other difficulty, which is Japan—and delayed acting 
on instructions. Hence the statement in to-day’s ‘Times’ that the British 
Government has delayed answering America. 

Yesterday evening the Japanese Embassy delivered a strangely worded 
memorandum informing us that, owing to China’s provocative and decep- 
tive conduct, Japan might find it necessary to take ‘some drastic action’.° 

The statement also referred to the difficulty of restraining the Japanese 
Navy. I inferred, of course, that a bombardment was in the wind and at 
once sent for the Japanese representative, to tell him that we took the 
gravest view of this communication, and must insist that the International 
Settlement could not be invaded by one of the powers, but that action within 
it should be concerted between us all.9 I had a similar message delivered at 
Tokio, and reported to Washington what I had done,’® so that the U.S.A. 
might see that we were in line with them. 

This is the present situation, except that I have told Vansittart to send to 
Atherton" and say the same thing to him at this end. 

The Japs will no doubt regard us as opposing their plans; and we have to 
remember that though America expresses great surprise if we do not act with 
them on these occasions, if we do, they will leave us with the brunt of the 
work and of the blame. However, we cannot possibly sit by while the Inter- 
national Settlement is made the base of operations against these wretched 
Chinese, and I hope the immediate upshop [upshot] will be that Stimson and 
Lindsay will be fairly well satisfied.!2 


© See No. 114. 7 See No. 129. 8 See Nos. 128 and 136. 

9 See No. 143. 10 See Nos. 139 and 142. 

1! American Chargé d’Affaires in London. 

12 A short note by Sir J. Simon, of the same general purport as the preceding five 
paragraphs, was read to the cabinet at its meeting at 10.30 a.m. on January 29. This note 
concluded: “The action of the Japanese reported in to-day’s papers does not involve the 
International Settlement; but it is serious enough, anyhow. The Cabinet may be surprised 
to read in “The Times” of alleged “delay” in communicating with America. The 
explanation is that Lindsay took upon himself not to deliver my earlier message, (it is 
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But, I am afraid that I am not hopeful that we can restrain Japan, and it 
seems to me quite on the cards that, before this business is finished, Japan 
will establish herself on the Chinese Littoral, at selected points, just as fifty 
years ago we were established at Treaty ports like Hankow. For example, 
Japan may claim a big slice of Shanghai, outside the present settlement, for 
herself. 

All of which makes the meeting of the Disarmament Conferences next 
Tuesday, and the meeting of the Council of the League this week at Geneva, 
rather visionary. Indeed, one of the things I want to talk to you about either 
now or at Geneva, next week, is whether it is practicable for me to be away so 
much. It is clear that neither the Foreign Secretary of France nor of Germany 
will be in constant attendance, (but then they are both Prime Ministers too). 

I have sometimes thought that what we need is an elder Statesman told 
off specially to be in Geneva, while this goes on, while Cabinet ministers go 
there at intervals. Is Austin [Austen] Chamberlain a possible choice, or 
would this upset a section of progressive opinion too much? 

Yrs ever, 
Joun Simon 

I have thought so much of you since you told us in Cabinet about your 
eyes.!3 I do trust things will go well with you. You know, my dear P.M., 
you have a great power of inspiring affection in those who serve under you. 


among the telegrams), thinking that the situation had so developed as to require a more 
absolute promise of co-operation with the United States of America. That is a pity: but we 
have put it right now. We have to remember (What America is less concerned with) that 
Japan is the strongest power in the Far East. And America always leaves us to do the 
difficult work vis-a-vis Japan. But we cannot afford to upset the United States of America 
over this, and I do not mean to do so.’ 

13 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was to have an ophthalmic operation on February 3, 1932, 
and to remain in a nursing-home in London till February 17. 


No. 154 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 22 Telegraphic [F 601/1/10] 


Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1932, 2.30 p.m. 

My telegram No 21! (of January 28th: Japanese action at Shanghai). 
Information has reached me to the effect that the Chinese authorities at 
Shanghai yesterday acceded to all Japanese demands and that their reply was 
accepted by Japanese Consul-General as satisfactory; it was believed there- 
fore that the crisis had passed and both the Consul-General at Shanghai and 
Mr. Ingram were informed by their Japanese colleagues to that effect. Never- 
theless though, so far as I am aware, no new factor had arisen to alter 
the situation, the Japanese forces attacked during the night the densely 
crowded ‘Chinese suburb of Chapei adjoining the International Settlement. 


1 No. 139. 
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I understand that the excuse advanced for this action was the presence of 
certain unreliable Chinese troops in this district. This however was no new 
factor; the presence of ill-disciplined Chinese soldiery may almost be regarded 
as one of the permanent features of every situation in China, and in the 
present case affords no justification for the precipitate action of the Japanese 
forces in violation of the agreement reached between the Chinese authorities 
and the local representatives of the Japanese Government. If it is the case, as 
appears from the press reports, that the Chinese military authorities were 
actually engaged in sending reliable troops into the district to control the 
situation, in accordance with the agreement referred to above, when the 
Japanese attack took place, this would appear to give a strong ‘prima facie’ 
impression that the attack was both unprovoked and indefensible. 

You should immediately press the Japanese Government for an explana- 
tion on this point. You should emphasise the fact that it must naturally be 
a matter of grave concern to His Majesty’s Government that such an un- 
accountable attack is made upon a cosignatory of the Kellogg Pact and a 
fellow member of the League of Nations, and that it would be impossible 
for His Majesty’s Government to acquiesce in the International Settlement 
being used as a base for the prosecution of the attack. You should further 
point out that there is a large foreign population in Shanghai and a vast 
concentration of British and other foreign interests in the International 
Settlement and the adjacent areas—as for example the railway station and 
other property of the Shanghai Nanking Railway in Chapei. His Majesty’s 
Government, therefore, protest strongly against the action of the Japanese 
forces which has already gravely endangered foreign life and property 
and request that the Japanese Government will take steps effectively to 
control those forces with a view to restoring normal conditions in Shanghai 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Repeated to Washington No. 73 and Geneva No. 31. 


No. 155 


Sir F. Simon to Str R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 74 Telegraphic [F 601/1/10] 


Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1932, 2.45 p.m. 


My telegram to Sir F. Lindley No. 22.! 

Please ask the United States government whether they will urgently in- 
struct their representative at Tokyo in a similar sense.? 

We are not, in this instance, making any communication to any other 
foreign Power. 


1 No. 154. 

2 In making this request (see No. 183), Sir R. Lindsay on January 29, 1932, handed a 
copy of No. 154 to Mr. Castle. This copy is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 
1932, Vol. iii, pp. 99-100. 
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No. 156 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 75 Telegraphic (F 653/1/10] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1932, 3 p.m. 


You should let United States Government know that H.M.S. ‘Kent’ is 
under orders to proceed to Shanghai.! 


! With reference to this telegram Sir R. Vansittart stated in a short memorandum of 
January 29, 1932, to Sir J. Simon (which the latter initialed): “There was only one 8 inch 
gun cruiser at Shanghai. I thought it wiser to have a second, in view of the occurrences of the 
last 24 hours, both with an eye to possible criticism here in the event of danger to our 
interests increasing, and also with an eye to the United States. You will remember that 
additional ships were Mr. Stimson’s point (2) in his tel. of Monday [cf. No. 114].’ 


No. 157 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 5 Telegraphic (F 635/1/10] 


PEKING, January 29, 1932! 

Addressed to Chargé d’Affaires No. 5. 

Following from Military Attaché at 7 p.m. January 28th. 

Lieutenant Houston at Harbin reports 6 p.m. January 27th. Begins. 

Kirin troops now divided as follows. Under Harbin administration 
24th, 25th, 26th, 28th brigades; Chang Tso-Hsiang former bodyguard of 
national salvation army totalling 3,000 here, remainder scattered. Under 
Yu Hsien-chou 1,800 cavalry 1,700 infantry, designation unknown. This 
morning Yu Hsien-chou troops advanced to south-eastern outskirts of the 
city but were repelled by Harbin troops after half-hearted attack and are 
spending tonight just outside south-eastern suburbs. Two Japanese aeroplanes 
dropped about four bombs on the city; some Japanese civilians were sig- 
nalling them with ground lights. One machine made forced landing and 
observer killed a Chinese. Colonel Doiwara [? Doihara] and 30 armed 
plain-clothes Japanese arrived and burnt the aeroplane without opposition. 
Further developments expected tomorrow. Japanese appear to be fostering 
rivalry between local commanders as an excuse for intervention. Ends. 

Japanese military attaché here informs me he has non-official information 
that one regiment of Japanese troops left Changchun for Harbin today.? 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Commander-in-Chief and Tokyo. 


t The time of dispatch is not indicated on the repetition (as telegram No. 88) to the 
Foreign Office (received at 3.10 p.m. on January 29, 1932). 

2 Mr. Eastes further reported in his Mukden telegram No. 1 of 12.55 p.m. on January 29 
to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on January 29), repeating a telegram to Nanking: 
‘His Majesty’s Minister passed through Mukden early morning due Changchun 1. p.m. 
January 29th. Japanese Headquarters have since announced that Chinese Eastern Railway 
bridge over the Sungari River north of Changchun has been blown up by Chinese and that 
Japanese relief force for Harbin is held up in consequence.’ 
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No. 158 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 29, 10.20 a.m.) 
No. 89 Telegraphic [F 604/1/10] 


PEKING, January 29, 1932, 3.40 p.m. 

Following is summary of reports from Consul-General, Shanghai, January 
28th. 

In view of notification by Japanese admiral that action against Chinese 
might have to be taken on January 29th municipal council declared state 
of emergency as from 4 p.m. January 28th which means occupation of sectors 
by regular troops and mobilisation of volunteers. 

Mayor told His Majesty’s Consul-General on January 28th that he was 
doing everything possible to comply with Japanese demands and had already 
closed anti-Japanese boycott association. Japanese Consul-General however 
required statement in Chinese reply that every organisation using words 
‘anti-Japanese’ as part of title should be suppressed. This was confirmed 
subsequently by Japanese Consul-General who considered term ‘anti’ was 
an insult to friendly nation which his government could no[t] tolerate. The 
mayor was doubtful regarding real intentions of Japanese as to whether they 
would be satisfied with suppression of anti-Japanese agitation in Shanghai 
or whether they intended to force the issue to an occupation in order to 
compel Central Government to accept the five fundamental principles.” 
Section of Chinese community in Shanghai appear to be rebellious, bomb 
having been thrown at Japanese Consulate on the morning of January 28th 
exploding without damage, whilst local Japanese desire action. 

The consular body was informed by Japanese Consul-General on after- 
noon of January 28th that entirely satisfactory reply had been received from 
the Mayor conceding full demands, but that it was now a question whether 
promises could be carried out. 


1 Mr. Brenan further reported in Shanghai despatch No. 32 (not printed) of even date 
to Peking (copy received in the Foreign Office on March 16, 1932) that in this conversation 
at 11.30 a.m. on January 28, the Japanese Consul-General added ‘that if an even fairly 
satisfactory reply was received before 6 p.m. this would be transmitted to Tokio for con- 
sideration and no action taken pending a decision by the Japanese Government.’ Mr. Brenan 
also reported: ‘The Japanese on their side maintain that the action of the Japanese Naval 
Authorities in Hongkew is an entirely separate matter from the diplomatic negotiations 
between the Japanese Consul-General and the Mayor which resulted in the latter’s uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the Japanese demands, and that Mr. Murai’s assurances to the Mayor 
that his reply was satisfactory ‘‘for the time being”’ still stands [szc].’ 

2 Cf. No. 34, note 4. 
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No. 159 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 29, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 16 L.N. Telegraphic [F 640/1/r0}] 


Immediate GENEVA, January 29, 1932, 3-45 p.m. 


Following from Lord Cecil. 

Secretary-General tells me he is greatly disturbed at suggestion in London 
messages published this morning that His Majesty’s Government are in- 
clined to send a more or less negative reply to a proposal from United States 
for common action about Shanghai affair. He says that he has always been 
and still is in favour of a policy of greatest patience. It might perhaps have 
been preferable that United States should have waited longer before making 
any move of a serious character, but he ventures to suggest with the greatest 
emphasis that if we return a discouraging answer now we shall certainly 
(a) cause great resentment in America with all its possible consequences, 
(5) encourage Japanese government in the view that they are not going to 
meet with any real opposition whatever they do, and (c) there is high degree 
of probability that as a result of (5) we shall have to intervene inanother 
month or two more energetically than we have done hitherto, and then we 
may find ourselves unsupported by United States.! 


1 Sir J. Simon minuted on this telegram as follows: ‘I entirely agree with this view. J. S.’ 


No. 160 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 34 Telegraphic [F 602/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, January 29, 1932, 3.59 p.m.) 

Addressed to Peking No. 34. 

My telegram No. 33.? 

Report of bombardment and occupation of Woosung forts proves to be 
unfounded. 

Mr. Boothby tells me Shanghai North Railway station has been deserted 
by the staff and traffic suspended, station is now being bombed. French 
Minister informs me that bomb fell in French concession killing five people. 

At urgent request of Chinese authorities American Consul General and I 
have just been to see Japanese Admiral to try and arrange cessation of 
fighting in order to save the settlement from serious damage if Chinese start 
using artillery. Admiral explained that Japanese action last night was 
solely for the purpose of occupying area allotted them under settlement 
defence scheme but that while they were taking up their positions they were 
attacked by Chinese regular troops and plain clothes gunmen. He said that 


1 Time of repetition as No. 3 to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on January 29, 


1932). 
2 No. 148. 
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has troops were now in full occupation of his section under the above scheme 
and he had no desire to occupy any further territory. He gave me his word 
that if Chinese would cease attacks on him he also would cease fire. 

We are now trying to get hold of responsible Chinese authorities to see 
if they will agree to this. 

Admiral added that he had more aircraft carriers shortly arriving carrying 
forty large bombers and that if the Chinese continued to attack him he would 
destroy them utterly. Chinese reinforcements are also reported to be arriving 
from Nanking. 

Japanese have cut loop railway which forms the western boundary of 
British section. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking and Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 161 


Memorandum by Mr. Orde 
[¥ 864/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1932 
Japanese action and the declaration of emergency by the Shanghat Municipal Council 


I would draw attention to the marked passages in the attached telegrams.! 

It looks to me as if the Japanese defence for their action will be that they 
were obliged under previous understandings to man a specified section of the 
defensive line of the International Settlement (a line which is partly outside 
the settlement) as soon as a state of emergency was declared by the Muni- 
cipal Council. The latter would seem to have declared a state of emergency 
without remembering this implication and without a full discussion with the 
Japanese commander. Even if, as I suspect, this blunder occurred, the 
Japanese action in all its violence cannot be justified, but I fear that there will 
be recriminations as to responsibility & that the local consuls-general, who 
are I think? involved to some extent in the application of the settlement 
defence scheme will consequently not be in a good position to act as impartial 


investigators as proposed by the Council of the League.3 
C. W. Orv 


1 The reference was to (i) the latter part (beginning ‘municipal council’) of the second 
paragraph of No. 158, (ii) the second sentence (beginning ‘As evidence’) of the fifth para- 
graph of No. 148, and (iii) the passage beginning ‘Japanese action’ and ending ‘defence 
scheme’ in the fifth paragraph of No. 160. 

2 Sir V. Wellesley noted in the margin of the following part of this sentence: ‘I agree.’ 

3 Sir V. Wellesley and Sir R. Vansittart minuted, and Sir John Simon initialed, on this 
memorandum as follows: 

‘This is very likely. It only shows how essential it is that we should be in possession of all 
the facts before we pronounce judgment & decide on our action. We must await the reply 
of the Jap. Govt. to Sir [F.] O. Lindley’s representations. V. W. 29/1/32.’ 

“We can now only await the Japanese Govt’s reply. It seems to me that their defence 
can at best be a very flimsy and unconvincing one, if indeed there is any defence at all. 
It is conceivable that they will take the point foreshadowed by Mr. Orde. R.V., Jan. 29.’ 

‘J. S. Jan. 29.’ 
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No. 162 


Record by Str R. Vansittart of a conversation with the 
Amenican Chargé d’ Affaires in London 
[F 762/1/r0] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1932 
I asked Mr. Atherton the United States Chargé d’Affaires to come and 
see me this afternoon, and explained to him the events of the last 24 hours 
and gave him the substance of our telegrams Nos. [sic] 21 to Tokyo! and No. 
71 to Washington?. I also explained to him the delay in answering Mr. 
Stimson’s first overture on Monday.? I pointed out the difficulty in the first 
course proposed by Mr. Stimson, and said that we had been thinking how 
this difficulty might best be turned or overcome. We had been thinking of 
suggesting to his government a course that would not have laid us open to 
any possible retort from the Japanese government, when the information 
brought by the Japanese First Secretary, as described in telegram No. 21 to 
Tokyo of January 28th, had precipitated matters. Mr. Atherton would note 
that the last sentence of the first paragraph made it impossible for the 
Japanese government to give the reply that we had apprehended in regard 
to Mr. Stimson’s first proposal. Matters had, however, now taken a graver 
turn, and I proceeded to read him your telegram No. 22 to Tokyo‘ of this after- 
noon. Mr. Atherton asked if we had asked any other Powers to join us besides 
the United States government. I said that in regard to the latter and more 
important telegram we had addressed ourselves for collaboration to the 
United States government only. In regard to the earlier one Sir F. Lindley 
was to address himself first to his American colleague, and I hoped that they 
would both have acted as nearly simultaneously as possible. We had also 
informed Paris and Rome and if those governments would support their 
British and American colleagues, so much the better; but they could neces- 
sarily only act after their colleagues. Mr. Atherton seemed very pleased at 
all this; and said he would inform his government at once, particularly in 
regard to our difficulty in replying earlier to Mr. Stimson’s first suggestion, a 
difficulty which he quite understood and appreciated.® 
1 No. 139. 2 No. 142. 3 January 25, 1932. See No. 114. 4 No. 154. 
3 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 98-99. 
6 This record was circulated by Sir John Simon to the Cabinet. 


No. 163 
Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Stmon (Received January 29, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 7 Tour. Telegraphic [F 637/1/r10] 


NANKING, January 29, 1932, 5.20 p.m. 
Dr. Lo Wen-kan, Minister for Foreign Affairs elect,’ tells me, after the Mayor 
of Shanghai had complied yesterday afternoon with Japanese demands 


t Mr. Ingram further reported in Nanking telegram No. 9 Tour, by wireless, of even 
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for time limit, Japanese Admiral at 11.20 p.m. sent notification to the Mayor 
demanding withdrawal of Chinese troops from outposts on Chinese territory. 
This humiliating demand could not be tolerated and when at 12.20 a.m. 
Japanese troops advanced against these outposts Chinese resisted and fighting 
ensued? and so far as Dr. Lo Wen-kan knew was still, 1.30 p.m., continuing. 
Shots had been fired on Woosung and Japanese were bombing Chapei from 
aeroplanes. Chinese troops had acted and would continue to act strictly 
on defensive but it was too much to expect of them that they should give up 
right of self-defence. 

2. Japanese version told me by member of consulate staff is that after 
Municipal Council declared about 4 p.m. state of emergency Japanese 
troops moved to their appointed posts under defence scheme near Japanese 
naval headquarters. Chinese had on Chinese territory erected barricades, 
pill boxes etc. and taken measures which Japanese Admiral deemed to be 
of an offensive and not defensive character. In the same neighbourhood 
Japanese marines were being fired on from housetops. He accordingly de- 
manded the withdrawal of Chinese troops. As this demand was not met, 
Japanese advanced effectually to clear themselves and met with opposition 
which precipitated general clash. 

3. I am still without direct news from Consul General Shanghai but in- 
structed him yesterday evening to repeat all of his telegrams to you direct. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 7; repeated to Commander-in-Chief, 
Rear Admiral Yangtese [sic], Peking, Tokyo, Shanghai and Hankow. 


date (received in Foreign Office at 4.30 p.m. on January 31): ‘Doctor Lowenkan tells me 
last night he was at length persuaded to become Minister for Foreign Affairs and that 
tomorrow or as soon as his mandate of appointment is received he will assume office. 
2. Wang Ching-wei was elected last night President of Executive Yuan in succession to 
Sun Fo.’ 

2 On January 29, 1932, the Chinese Chargé d’Affaires in London communicated to the 
Foreign Office a telegram of that date from the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. This 
telegram stated that ‘Japanese marines from warships entered Chapei at 11.10 p.m. on the 
28th and fired forty shots at Woosung’, and further gave the same information as above. 
The telegram continued: ‘Responsibility for such provocative action should be borne by 
Japan. Japanese troops surrounded North Railway Station and disarmed Chapei police 
also part of the 5th Division. Two motor lorries loaded with marines at customs jetty 
rushed to North Szechuen Road at 1.29 a.m., our garrison troops resisting for self-defence. 
Severe fighting took place in Paoshan Road. Japanese burned streets which may affect 
foreign Concessions.’ 


No. 164 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 29, 1.30 p.m.) 
No. 8 Tour. Telegraphic [F 627/1/10] 
NANKING, January 29, 1932, 5.20 p.m. 


Member of Japanese Consulate informed me this morning that staff of 
consulate and other Japanese nationals to number of 63 had been just 
moved to Japanese merchant vessel on Yangtze. This was not to be regarded 
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as an evacuation of consulate and notification had been issued to local 
Chinese press that it was a measure adopted to avoid possibility of incidents 
which might have untoward consequences to foreign and Chinese life and 
property. 

2. Acting Consul saw this morning members of staff of local garrison 
command and of police. Neither anticipates any local repercussion from 
Shanghai situation and both express confidence in being able to control 
situation. Both volunteered statement that protecting foreign life and property 
was one of their primary duties. Mr. Lee does not consider situation here 
need give rise to immediate anxiety but he has made every preparation to 
evacuate British subjects should an emergency make it desirable. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 8, repeated to Commander-in-Chief 
Peking. 


No. 165 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 29, 2.45 p.m.) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [F 633/1/10] 


TOKYO, January 29, 1932, 6.45 p.m. 
United States Ambassador made strong verbal representations yesterday 
in favour of utmost restraint at Shanghai. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
assured him that no action would be taken of a provocative kind nor without 
consultation with municipal authorities of the international settlement.! 
French Ambassador is without instructions.” 


1 See Papers relating to the Foretgn Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
pp. 161-5. 

2 Lord Tyrrell reported in Paris telegram jo of 1.35 p.m. (received at 3.5 p.m.) on 
January 30, 1932, in reply to No. 141: ‘French Ambassador at Tokyo has been instructed to 
act in similar sense.’ Sir R. Graham, in Rome telegram 17 of 10.20 p.m. (received at 11 p.m.) 
on January 30, conveyed a corresponding message in reply to No. 141 which was also ad- 
dressed to Rome. In Paris formal covering despatch No. 149 of January 31 (received next 
day) Lord Tyrrell transmitted a copy of a note of January 30 from the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to the British Embassy at Paris in reply to the communication made by the 
latter in accordance with No. 141. This French note stated in particular: 

‘Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres a l’honneur de remercier |’ Ambassade d’Angleterre 
de sa communication et de lui donner l’assurance que la situation 4 Shanghai et la nécessité 
de maintenir le caractére international de la Concession Internationale dans cette ville 
retiennent sa plus sérieuse attention. Jusqu’a ce jour, aucune communication du Gouverne- 
ment japonais n’a été faite au Gouvernement francais qui permette de penser que le 
Cabinet de Tokio veuille ignorer le statut international de ce territoire et le Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres espére que le Japon, comme les autres gouvernements intéressés et comme 
l’a fait la Grande-Bretagne en 1927, tiendra la main a ce que ses Représentants civils et mili- 
taires sur place restent fidéles a la solidarité internationale, solidarité qui, 4 l’intérieur de la 
Concession Internationale de Shanghai, trouve son expression et son organe d’exécution 
dans le Corps Consulaire de cette ville et dans les services municipaux et de police aidés 
par les contingents militaires et navals des Puissances étrangéres, conformément au plan 
de défense adopté en commun par les Commandants de ces diverses forces. 

‘Désireux de marquer son accord sur ce point avec les autres Puissances intéressées, le 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me this afternoon that first 
secretary in London must have been insufficiently informed. His Excellency 
was sure that no action within the settlement was contemplated except in 
collaboration with municipal authorities. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs then gave explanation of this morning’s 
clash. The Mayor had accepted Japanese demands and Japanese troops 
were taking up positions assigned to them by the municipal authorities when 
they were attacked by Chinese regulars. The latter were beaten off after 
Japanese had suffered about 50 casualties. Japanese Government were deter- 
mined to localise the trouble and prevent the [sic] spreading but they must 
insist On suppression of anti-Japanese societies who were the cause of both 
boycott and dangerous excitement of the Chinese. He recognized the vital 
interests of the powers in Shanghai. 

I impressed on Minister for Foreign Affairs that he must ensure that 
Japanese action at Shanghai accorded with plans of municipal council and 
British Government.3 There was a rumour that bombs had been dropped 
which if true was indefensible in such an area. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs agreed and made a note of this. Finally I told the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, speaking unofficially and as an old friend of Japan, that I was 
getting anxious about the whole situation. If he allowed it to get out of hand 
there was no foreseeing the results which might well ruin Japan. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs admitted that he was having a very difficult time. 

I learn that three more cruisers, one aircraft-carrier, two flotillas of 
destroyers and two battalions of marines are leaving for Shanghai. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 31, repeated to Nanking. 

Gouvernement francais a invité son Ambassadeur 4 Tokio 4 attirer l’attention du Gouverne- 
ment japonais sur le caractére international de la Concession Internationale de Shanghai 
et sur la nécessité, dans les présentes circonstances, de ne rien faire qui puisse affecter son 
statut.’ 


3 In Tokyo despatch No. 84 of February 12 (received March 16: not printed) the cor- 
responding phrase read: ‘the plans of the Municipal Council and of the other Powers’. 


No. 166 


Sir F’. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 29, 12.40 p.m.) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [F 622/1/10} 


TOKYO, January 29, 1932, 6.55 p.m. 

Peking telegram No. 6 to Nanking.? 

I learn on good authority that two battalions of Japanese troops are being 
sent by rail to Harbin in spite of passive resistance on Chinese Eastern 
Railway. 

French Ambassador saw Ambassador (sic) this? morning and found him 
unperturbed though he expected instructions to protest. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 33 January 29th. Repeated to Nanking. 


t This telegram was evidently not repeated to the Foreign Office. 
2 This passage was amended to read ‘. . . saw Russian Ambassador this’, &c. 
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No. 167 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [F 621/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, January 29, 1932, 7.45 p.m. 
Addressed to Peking No 35. 


My telegram No. 34.2 

Result of our efforts is that Chinese and Japanese have agreed to stop 
fighting at 8 p.m. today. Other authorities are however sceptical and pre- 
cautions are being maintained. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking for Chargé d’Affaires and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


t Time of repetition as No. 4 to Foreign Office (received 12.40 p.m. on January 29, 1932). 
2 No. 160. 


No. 168 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 29, 5.50 p.m.) 
No. 10 Tour. Telegraphic [ F 638/1/10] 


Immediate NANKING, January 29, 1932, 8.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 7 (Tour).! 

In the course of this morning’s conversation Doctor Lo Wen-kan empha- 
sized serious situation and made usual appeal to League of Nations to inter- 
vene and cause Japan to stop their acts of aggression. In the course of 
ensuing conversation which was entirely informal I expressed the personal 
view that only thing which would really ease the present situation was the 
finding of some means to bring both sides to some form of direct negotiation 
and enquired whether Chinese government could not utilise the present 
meeting of Council at Geneva towards that end. 

Before doing so however they must (? have omtd.) some clear cut policy 
and should have? out how far they would be prepared to go towards meeting 
Japan’s wishes once they had ascertained what those wishes were. As a 
result of further frank and informal discussion Doctor Lo Wen-kan gave it as 
his personal and private opinion that Chinese government would be prepared 
to enter into direct negotiations with Japan provided some third party took 
initiative and provided no humiliating pre-conditions for such negotiations 
were laid down. He confessed a preference for something on lines of Shan- 
tung precedent. On his suggesting that I should speak to Japanese Minister 
whose return to Shanghai is fixed for January 31st I refused and told him that 
if he wished to ascertain Japanese views he should do so either through his 
legation at Tokyo or through British consul Geneva: preferably latter where 
atmosphere was calm. I undertook however to pass on to you this expression 


1 No. 163. 2 In another text of the telegram this word read ‘think’. 
3 Another text of the telegram here read: ‘. . . or through meeting at Geneva ...’. 
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of his private views. (? Lo Wen-kan) emphasised point that he was only 
speaking privately though he expects to assume office shortly when and when 
only could a definite policy be formulated for sanction by Foreign Affairs 
Committee and central political council. 

2. Doctor Lo Wen-kan told me he had had similar informal conversation 
with Peck* to whom he had expounded similar views. 

g. I have since seen Peck who tells me his conversation with Lo Wen-kan 
was restricted to situation arising from events at Shanghai. He made through 
Peck definite appeal to United States based on nine power and Kellogg 
Pact[s] to take friendly steps to bring about cessation of hostile acts. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief, 
Peking.5 

4 For this conversation see Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 91-92. 

5 In Nanking telegram No. 13 to Peking (repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 11 Tour 
of January 30, 1932) Mr. Ingram instructed Mr. Holman to communicate the gist of the 


present telegram in strict confidence to Mr. Nelson Johnson, the American Minister at 
Peking. 


No. 169 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 31, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 13 Tour: Telegraphic: by wireless [F 710/1/10] 
NANKING, January 29, 1932 

My telegram No. 42! to Peking. Mission series. 

French Minister in discussing appeal made to him, and not to myself, by 
Wang Ching-wei, said he had noticed a tendency amongst the Chinese to 
imagine France had more influence in Japan than any other Power. I told 
him I had observed the same tendency and had even heard it hinted in 
Chinese circles that there was a Franco-Japanese understanding regarding 
Shanghai. French Minister told me he had authority from Quai d’Orsay 
to deny emphatically existence of any Franco-Japanese treaty but that as 
regards disarmament there had of course been an exchange of views. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking and Tokyo. 


t See No. 146. 


No. 170 


Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 39 Telegraphic (F 606/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1932, 9.15 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 15.! 
Following for Lord Cecil. 
I agree. 
t No. 150. 
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No. 171 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [F 621/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1932, 10.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 35! to Peking (of January 29th: armistice at Shanghai). 
I congratulate you on successful result of efforts of yourself and your 
United States colleague. What is nature of arrangement reached for cessation 
of fighting and have Japanese withdrawn from points outside settlement? 
Would it be possible to use the armistice to promote the execution of the 
terms already agreed between Japanese and Chinese? 
Repeated to Washington No. 36, repeated to Peking No. 34. 


t No. 167. 


No. 172 


Memorandum by Mr. Fitzmaurice on Japanese action at Shanghai 
[F 704/1/10} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1932 
[Zo] Far Eastern Department 


1. In view of the Japanese action in landing troops at Shanghai, attacking 
the Chinese city, and shelling the outer forts, which, I understand from to- 
day’s papers is what has happened, it may be useful if I state what legal 
justification, if any, Japan has for her action. In so doing I will leave out of 
account any question concerning the obligation to respect the integrity of 
Chinese territory arising under the Nine Power Washington Treaty and I 
will assume that Japan has no intention of violating this provision in any 
permanent sense and that her action does not amount to such a violation. 

2. It may be of course that the Japanese will be able to put up a plausible 
case on some special ground e.g. that the settlement authorities at Shanghai 
declared a state of emergency and that the Japanese troops were merely 
taking up their appointed post alone [ ?along] with troops of other nations and 
in so doing were unable to avoid a clash with the Chinese. Apart from some 
such special explanation depending on local circumstances peculiar to 
Shanghai, the Japanese must, so far as I can see, plead one of two grounds of 
justification of their action, viz., either (a) as an act of intervention under- 
taken for the protection of Japanese subjects or for purposes of self preserva- 
tion (other grounds of intervention are recognized by international law but 
these are the only ones here relevant) : or (5) as an act of reprisals for some legal 
wrong previously inflicted by China on Japan. 

3. So far as (a) is concerned Japan is of course entitled to take all such 
measures as are necessary to ensure the safety of her subjects, but her rights 


1 In the original heading there was here added in brackets: ‘and see also last paragraph 
of this memorandum’. : 
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under this head are limited to landing troops or sending ships, and to de- 
fending her subjects if and when an attack is made or attempted upon them. 
It was upon this basis that our own action in 1926-7 was justified. Actual 
fighting however is not justified by way of protecting citizens unless the latter 
are attacked, or an attack is imminent and can only be averted by fighting, 
or unless there is a state of general anarchy and disorder. Actually none of 
these conditions seem to exist, yet Japan has gone far beyond precautionary 
or defensive measures and has taken the initiative; she has not waited for 
any actual attack to be made upon Japanese subjects as a whole or upon any 
considerable section of them, but has taken forcible action of a drastic charac- 
ter justifiable if at all on other grounds than necessity for the protection of 
her subjects. 

4. However, Japan may allege that the intervention if not justified on this 
ground, may be justified owing to the necessity of suppressing the activities 
of the anti-Japanese organisations. This argument either proceeds on the 
basis that the existence of these organisations is a menace to the safety of 
Japanese subjects in China, in which case the conclusions above arrived at 
apply to it; or else it amounts to an allegation that the existence of these 
organisations is a menace to the existence of Japan herself and that their 
forcible suppression is necessary on grounds of self-preservation. No doubt 
the necessity of self-preservation does legally justify forcible intervention in 
the affairs of another State, and no doubt a State must itself be the judge of 
whether its existence is menaced. But there must be at least some show of 
reason in the allegation, and if an economic boycott carried out by a single 
State is to justify forcible intervention on grounds of self-preservation the 
class of acts hitherto held to justify action under this head must receive a 
large extension. Forcible intervention in the interests of self-preservation has 
hitherto usually been confined to cases where it was necessary in order to 
prevent a violation of a State’s territorial integrity, or depredations on its 
commerce in time of peace, or the massacre of its subjects abroad or to ensure 
the safety of its fleet etc. (see cases of the Caroline, Amelia Island, the Ameri- 
can Expedition to Mexico in 1916, the Danish Fleet etc) ;? but as regards 
economic action taken by one State against another, the notion which has 
hitherto prevailed is that similar (or possibly some other) retaliatory economic 
action is the proper reply. The idea that it can be met by forcible interven- 
tion involving destruction of life and property, is new. There is this further 
point that while immediate forcible intervention may be justified by urgent 
and immediate necessity, anything less than this ought to be preceded by 
negotiation and attempts at an amicable settlement, including the applica- 
tion of any arbitral provisions in force between the States concerned. A mere 


2 The references were to: the destruction of the American steamer Caroline in United 
States territorial waters by Canadian militia in 1837; Amelia Island, occupied by American 
forces before the entry into force of the Spanish-United States treaty of February 22, 1819, 
whereby Florida was ceded to the United States by Spain; a punitive expedition into Mexico 
by American forces in 1916; the seizure by the British fleet of the Danish fleet at Copen- 
hagen in 1807. 
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economic boycott carried out by a single State cannot it would seem be 
such an immediate threat to the existence of another as to warrant forcible 
intervention in neglect of these principles. If the boycott is as serious a 
threat to Japan’s existence as she alleges, then surely its existence gives rise 
as between Japan and China to a ‘a [sic] dispute likely to lead to a rupture’, 
to which the procedure laid down in Article 12 of the Covenant, viz. arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement or enquiry by the Council, ought to be applied. 

5. It seems therefore to be at least exceedingly doubtful whether the 
Japanese action can be justified as coming under the head of any ground of 
intervention the admissibility of which is recognised by international law. Can 
it be justified as an act of reprisals for a legal wrong already committed by 
China vis-a-vis Japan, viz. either (a) the still unredressed wrong arising from 
the recent attack on five Japanese subjects and the alleged attacks on and 
destruction of Japanese property (6) the injuries already inflicted on Japan 
by the alleged illegal activities of the anti-Japanese organisations, resulting in 
the boycott upon Japanese goods? To answer this it is necessary to consider 
how far ‘reprisals’ in time of peace are admissible under International 
Law, and further, how far the Japanese action comes within the class of acts 
admissible by way of reprisals. 

6. Apart from any special considerations (to be dealt with later) which may 
arise owing to the existence of the Covenant of the League, the Kellogg Pact, 
and other international instruments, it may be said that International Law 
recognises the right of States, in certain circumstances, to apply as regards other 
States, in time of peace, certain measures of constraint falling short of war. 
The measures of this kind which it is necessary to consider in the present 
comnection can be classed under two heads, retorsions and reprisals. The 
difference between the two kinds of acts is important in order that this 
subject may be understood. A State lays itself open to retorsions when it has 
committed an act vis-a-vis another State which, while within its competence, 
and in no way illegal, is unfriendly, unfair or discourteous, as for instance a 
total refusal to buy or admit goods from the other State, there being no treaty 
obligation to buy or admit such goods. The injured State may then retort 
with an identical or closely analogous act; but it may not reply with an 
illegal act, for the first State has not committed any illegal act.3 Retorsions 
are thus measures of an injurious though legal character, falling short of war, 
which are taken as a result of a political not a legal dispute. This is not to 
say that they could not be resorted to in consequence of a legal dispute; 


3 Note in original: ‘Hall (International Law 8th edition p. 433) defines and gives examples 
of retorsions as follows: ‘‘Retorsion is the appropriate answer to acts which it is within the 
strict right of a State to do, as being general acts of State organization, but which are evidence 
of unfriendliness, or which place the subjects of a foreign State under special disabilities as 
compared with other strangers, and result in injury to them. It consists in treating the 
subjects of the State giving provocation in an identical or closely analogous manner with 
that in which the subjects of the State using retorsion are treated. Thus if the productions 
of a particular State are discouraged or kept out of a country by differential import duties, 
or if its subjects are put at a disadvantage as compared with other foreigners, the State 
affected may retaliate . . . [sic] by like laws and tariffs.” ’ 
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such a course would in fact be perfectly possible and lawful; but they are as 
a rule confined to retaliation for acts not involving any legal wrong. 

7. Reprisals on the other hand can only be resorted to in reply to some 
definitely illegal action such as the violation of a treaty, a denial of justice on 
the part of the courts of one State to a citizen of another, an unredressed 
injury committed on a foreigner for which the Government of the country 
is internationally responsible, the illegal seizure by one State of territory or 
property belonging to another, etc., etc. Reprisals moreover consist of acticns 
which are in themselves illegal, or rather which would be illegal were it not for 
the prior illegal action which is held to justify them; whereas retorsions may 
only consist of actions which, however unfair, unfriendly or discourteous, are 
not illegal.+ It follows from the above that in order to justify a reprisal it 
must be shown that the other State has committed a definite legal wrong. 

8. Reprisals may take the form of an act identical in character to that 
complained of e.g. denial of justice to the citizens of the delinquent State, 
seizure of its property etc., or it may consist of some other action, also of a 
character ordinarily illegal, e.g. the landing of troops in the territory of the 
offending State; but there is, or at any rate has hitherto been, a limit to the 
kind of action which may be undertaken by way of reprisal. Reprisals have 
in the past usually stopped short of actions involving actual destruction of 
life and property. Thus a massacre in State B of citizens of State A could 
scarcely be held to justify by way of reprisals a corresponding massacre by 
State A of citizens of State B within its borders; though it may well furnish 
a casus bell: if the wrong is not redressed by suitable apologies and compen- 
sation etc. There is however ample precedent for the seizure of part of the 
territory or property of an offending State by way of reprisals,5 and although 
such seizure has usually been effected without incurring loss of life, no doubt 
such loss, if unavoidable could be justified. Pausing therefore to note that some 
doubt at any rate arises whether the Japanese action can truly be regarded as 
an act of mere reprisal, and does not rather amount to an act, de facto, of war, 
I shall assume for purposes of this memorandum that it is capable of coming 
within the category of reprisals. It does not of course follow that because it 
is capable of coming within this category, it is necessarily justifiable in the 
present case. This, as has already been observed, will depend in the first 

4 Note in original: ‘Oppenheim (International Law, 4th edition, Volume II, p. 84) defines 
reprisals as follows: ‘‘Reprisals are such injurious and otherwise internationally illegal acts 
of one State against another as are exceptionally permitted for the purpose of compelling 
the latter to consent to a satisfactory settlement of a difference created by its own inter- 
national delinquency. Whereas retorsion consists in retaliation for discourteous, unfriendly, 
unfair and inequitable acts by acts of the same or similar kind, and has nothing to do with 
international delinquencies, reprisals are acts, otherwise illegal, performed by a State for 
the purpose of obtaining justice for an international delinquency by taking the law into its 
own hands.” ’ 

5 Note in original: ‘In 1895 Great Britain ordered a fleet to land forces at Corinto and to 
occupy the custom house and other government buildings as an act of reprisal against 
Nicaragua; in 1901 France ordered a fleet to seize the island of Mitylene as an act of 


reprisal against Turkey; in 1908 Holland ordered a squadron to seize two public Venezuelan 
vessels as an act of reprisal against Venezuela.’ 
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instance on whether a prior illegal action on the part of China can be shown. 
Two other principles are also relevant. Reprisals must be proportionate to the 
offence complained of, and they ought not ordinarily to be resorted to until 
all attempts to obtain redress by the usual methods of negotiation have 
failed. 

g. Applying the above principles to the present case, Japan would have to 
show that China had been guilty of some illegality which, in spite of all 
attempts to obtain redress by representations and negotiation remained unre- 
dressed, and which was of sufficiently gross or serious a character to warrant 
so stringent a reprisal. So far as can be seen there are two grounds upon 
which Japan might seek to justify her action. The first is the boycott placed 
upon Japanese goods, the second, physical injuries inflicted on Japanese 
subjects or upon Japanese property for which no redress could be obtained.® 

10. To take the second first, no doubt if such injuries, for which the Chinese 
Government could be shown to be internationally responsible, had been committed, 
and no redress were forthcoming in spite of representations, Japanese action of 
some kind could be justified but the injuries would have to be of a very 
serious and extensive nature, amounting to something like a general massacre 
of Japanese subjects or a very considerable number of them. Injuries in- 
flicted on a small number of Japanese subjects, while they might justify some 
reprisals, would not justify the measures actually taken, which appear to be 
out of all proportion to the offence, even assuming it to be still unredressed. 
Moreover it is not every injury to a Japanese subject for which the Chinese 
Government are internationally responsible, and unless such responsibility 
can be shewn there would be no international delinquency on the part of 
China such as would justify reprisals. This question therefore involves that 
of the responsibility of States for physical injuries to foreigners or their 
property. This is a complex matter, needing really a separate memorandum. 
Briefly it may be stated that while a Government is responsible for the im- 
proper acts or neglect of its own agents (police, soldiers etc.) it is not respon- 
sible for the acts of its private citizens (i.e. for injuries inflicted by them on 
foreigners) unless it can be shewn that there was a lack of due diligence on 
the part of the Government in preventing the act in question. Thus if 
Chinese measures of police were inadequate, or if by prompt action the act 
could have been averted, or if there existed a general state of disorders such 
as could have been prevented or put right, the Government will be respon- 
sible. Further, a failure to provide redress in the courts or to take all possible 
measures to apprehend and punish the offenders will render the Govern- 
ment responsible, even if no lack of due diligence in preventing the offence 
can be shown. The responsibility of a State arising from lack of due diligence 
can only be completely discharged by an expression of regret, the bringing 


6 Note in original: ‘It may here be repeated that the mere fact that Japanese subjects were 
in danger and that Chinese measures of protection were deemed by the Japanese to be 
inadequate would not justify the action actually taken by Japan. It might and no doubt 
would justify the sending of warships, landing of troops etc. (if the situation were serious 
enough) but these measures are precautionary and do not involve any question of reprisals.’ 
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of the offenders to justice (or at any rate the taking of all possible measures to 
do so) and the payment of compensation if required. Once the responsibility 
1s so discharged all case for reprisals disappears. On the other hand if the State’s 
responsibility arises not from lack of due diligence but from a failure to 
bring the offenders to justice, no compensation or apology can be demanded 
as of right; all that can be required is that every effort shall be made to punish 
the offenders and to provide civil redress in the courts. If this is done the 
responsibility is discharged notwithstanding that it has proved impossible to 
detect and apprehend the guilty parties. If on the other hand no sufficient 
efforts to this end are made, the responsibility remains undischarged and, 
technically, cannot be purged even by the offer of compensation, although 
such an offer would ordinarily go far towards rendering reprisals, at any rate, 
forcible ones, unjustifiable. 

11. The conclusions which seem to emerge from the above discussion as 
to this part of the subject (injuries to Japanese citizens & property) are (a) 
that it is not yet clear that the injuries to the five Japanese or to Japanese 
property were due to a lack of due diligence on the part of the Chinese authori- 
ties, or that the latter have failed to take all such measures as they could to 
bring the offenders to justice, (b) that even assuming the Chinese Government 
to be responsible, the Chinese have apparently expressed willingness to meet 
the Japanese demands and thereby purge the offence, and (c) that even if the 
offence remains still unpurged, the Japanese action is out of all proportion 
to it and therefore unjustified. 

12. The other point upon which it might be sought to justify the Japanese 
action as an act of reprisals is the injuries caused by the existence of the boycott 
upon Japanese goods. The question here turns on whether the boycott is 
illegal. Assuming it to be illegal, then clearly its nature is sufficiently serious 
to justify some fairly drastic form of reprisal. But it is very doubtful whether 
it is illegal. So far as ordinary legal principles go (i.e. apart from any specific 
treaty rights possessed by Japan) it is clearly not illegal. Apart from treaty, 
a State is entitled to refuse to admit or purchase the goods of a foreign 
State, and such a refusal though no doubt unfair, unfriendly and discourteous 
and as such justifying retorsions, is not illegal and therefore does not justify 
reprisals; and the fact that the boycott may be instituted or inspired by the 
government of the country instead of being carried out spontaneously by 
private citizens, makes no difference in this respect. 

13. Of course if a treaty exists, the position will be different. This depends 
on the terms of the treaty. It is however unlikely that any treaty would 
provide much more than that (a) no actual prohibition should be imposed 
upon the importation of goods from the foreign country concerned, (5) the con- 
ditions of the admission of such goods (tariffs etc.) should be not less favourable 
than those imposed in respect of the goods of other countries. If therefore the 
boycott took the form, not of a refusal to admit Japanese goods, but of a refusal 
to buy them when admitted, no illegality would have occurred even if the 
refusal were officially inspired. If the refusal were not officially inspired but 
consisted of spontaneous action on the part of the public it might be argued 
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that no case even for retorsions existed, since no government can compel its 
citizens to buy a given class of goods if they will not have them. For this 
reason it might be said that not even an unfriendly act was involved, since 
the government did not desire it and had not inspired it. Here however the 
difficult theoretical question of the identity of the government with the State 
is involved, and the discussion cannot profitably be carried further. There 
remains however the border line case where the goods are, in accordance with 
the treaty (assuming it to exist), duly admitted, but where their actual sale 
or display for sale, once in the country, 1s officially prohibited, or at any rate 
rendered very difficult. Clearly this is a case justifying retorsions. Is it how- 
ever an illegal act justifying reprisals? Technically the treaty is satisfied; the 
goods are duly admitted upon the usual conditions. On the other hand the 
spirit of the treaty is violated, and it might well be argued that its letter 
is violated too on the ground that an agreement to admit goods implies an 
agreement to allow them to be sold, since sale is the sole object of impor- 
tation, a fact known to both parties when they negotiated the treaty and to 
which they must therefore be taken impliedly to have agreed. 

14. From the above it seems that it is at least doubtful whether the boycott 
justifies reprisals at all. But in any event the actual Japanese action appears 
to be out of all proportion to the legal offence (if any) arising from the exis- 
tence of the boycott. The boycott, if illegal, might indeed justify by way of 
reprisals drastic action of an economic kind, including perhaps a pacific 
blockade, but scarcely military measures involving destruction of life and 
property. 

15. I have already mentioned that before resort 1s had to an act of reprisals 
attempts to obtain redress by the ordinary methods of negotiation should be 
exhausted. I will assume that Japan has made sufficient attempts to obtain 
redress in this manner (assuming a legal wrong). What of her obligations 
under the various international instruments in force? Do these preclude her 
from resorting to reprisals, or require her first to submit the dispute to some 
form of arbitral or judicial procedure? So far as the Optional Clause and/or 
General Act? are concerned, even assuming both countries to be parties 
thereto, and the present dispute not to be excluded from their signatures or 
ratifications by reservations, it is for China to ask for resort to the procedure 
laid down in these instruments, and this she has not yet done. The Kellogg 
Pact and the Covenant create obligations of a more general nature but 
I do not think any violation of the former at least is involved by a recourse to 
reprisals. The Kellogg Pact forbids recourse to ‘war’, whereas reprisals are 
specifically recognised by international law as being measures falling short of 
war, and they are so described by all the authorities. A re-definition of the 
Kellogg Pact would be necessary to bring reprisals within its ambit. 

16. The Covenant raises a question of greater difficulty. A case in fact 

7 1.e. the second paragraph of article 36 (Optional Clause) of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes (Geneva, 1928), printed respectively in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. cxiv, p. 869 and vol. cxxx, pp. 878 f. 
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occurred at the time of the Corfu incident in 1923 and was referred by the 
Council to a Committee of Jurists as follows:—* 


‘Are measures of coercion which are not meant to constitute acts of war 
consistent with the terms of Articles 12 to 15 of the Covenant when they 
are taken by one member of the League of Nations against another member 
of the League without prior recourse to the procedure laid down in those 
Articles?’ 


The answer of the jurists was not very helpful :— 


‘Coercive measures which are not intended to constitute acts of war may 
or may not be consistent with the provisions of Articles 12 to 15 of the 
Covenant, and it is for the Council, when the dispute has been submitted 
to it, to decide immediately, having due regard to all the circumstances 
of the case and to the nature of the measures adopted whether it should 
recommend the maintenance or the withdrawal of such measures.’ 


The question put to the jurists, as framed appears wide enough to cover cases 
not only of reprisals, but of intervention (see above paragraph 4) and the 
answer, while making it clear that coercive measures whether in the nature 
of intervention or reprisals are not necessarily incompatible with the Coven- 
ant, may be so, and that it is a question of fact in each case whether they are 
so, depending on the circumstances and the nature of the action taken. As 
has been observed above in regard to intervention (end of paragraph 4), 
reprisals involving the use of physical force and the violation of another 
State’s territory are at least unlikely to be resorted to unless the dispute in 
question is one of the kind ‘likely to lead to a rupture’. If it is (and the 
seriousness attached to matters by Japan herself would seem to confirm that 
it is so in the present case), it follows that prior recourse ought to be had to 
the arbitration and judicial procedure or enquiry by the Council laid down 
in Article 12 of the Covenant, and that if such prior recourse is not had, the 
case is one of those where a resort to coercive measures will be inconsistent 
with the Covenant. 

17. In my other memorandum? on the possibility of Japan instituting 
a pacific blockade against Chinese ports I have dealt with the question of 
what right if any Japan would have of enforcing the blockade against ships 
of third powers instead of merely against Chinese ships. I touched only very 
lightly on the preliminary question whether such a blockade would be legal 
at all, i.e. even against Chinese vessels. It may be useful if I mention here 
that pacific blockade is really a special case of reprisals (or possibly though 
more doubtfully in certain instances of intervention) and the principles set 
out in this memorandum therefore apply mutatis mutandis to the question 
whether, and in what circumstances pacific blockade is legally admissible. 

G. G. FirzMauRICE 

8 See League of Nations Official Journal, November 1923, passim and April 1924, pp. 523-7. 

® This memorandum of January 28, 1932, is not printed. The possibility considered 
therein did not materialize at that period. 
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No. 173 


Sir H. Rumbold' (Berlin) to Sir F. Simon (Recewved February 2) 
No. 81 [F 784/1]/10} 
Sir, BERLIN, January 29, 1932 

I have the honour to report that the Japanese action in Shanghai has 
evidently aroused misgivings in German Government circles. It is feared 
that the latest developments in the Far East will have an unfortunate effect 
on the coming Disarmament Conference as well as on the authority and 
prestige of the League of Nations. 

2. The Chancellor’s organ ‘Germania’ in its issue of 29th January states 
that whatever Japan’s intentions may be, there is now serious risk of a colli- 
sion with the United States, if not with other countries. ‘In the interests of 
peace’, writes ‘Germania’ ‘Japan’s latest adventure must be regarded as 
highly regrettable. It is true that the League of Nations has usually adopted 
@ passive attitude towards measures of sanction taken by its members—we 
recall Vilna, Memel, the Ruhr,? Corfu, etc.—and that other Powers have 
repeatedly claimed the right to occupy in the case of China. But Japan has 
already overdrawn her sanctions account by her Manchurian adventure, 
and the measures she is now taking in Shanghai go far beyond what foreign 
powers have permitted themselves of recent years on Chinese soil. The 
danger exists that Japan by continuing her policy of a strong hand will dig 
the grave of the League of Nations and that the plan to disarm the world 
will be wrecked before the first steps have been taken at Geneva. Japan is 
shouldering a grave responsibility.’ 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBo_p 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Berlin. 

2 For the occupation of Vilna in October 1920 by a force under General Zeligowski, an 
independent Polish commander, see First Series, Volume XI, Chap. IT passim, and for the 
resolution of the Council of the League of Nations regarding a line of demarcation in the 
Vilna area see League of Nations Official Journal, March 1923, p. 238. For consideration by 
the Council of the Lithuanian occupation of Memel in January 1923, see op. cit., January 
1924, pp. 121 f., February 1924, passim and April 1924 passim. The question of the Franco- 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr from January 1923 to July 1925 was not considered by the 
League of Nations. 


No. 174 


Letter from Mr. Fletcher (New York) to Mr. R. A. Leeper 
(Recetved February 9) 
No, 512-A [F 1115/1/r0] 
Dear Leeper, NEW YORK, january 29, 1932 
The references to the Foreign Office in the enclosed despatches? from 


t Mr. Angus Fletcher was Director of the British Library of Information in New York. 
Mr. R. A. Leeper was a member of the News Department of the Foreign Office. 
2 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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Selden and Swing (New York Times of January 29th and Evening Post of 
January 28th) are likely to interest you. I observe with interest that ‘the 
Foreign Office remains completely obscure on the whole question’ (of Anglo- 
American cooperation in China) and ‘shelters behind the old principle that 
the subject matter of conversations between governments cannot be published 
while they are in progress.’ 

Selden writes as though we were opposed to cooperation, but desperately 
anxious to avoid the appearance of opposing the United States. 

The general impression given by despatches from London is that we are 
supporting Japan rather than China. This effect is easily produced by the 
combination of Rothermere‘ in the van and the Times and other negative 
papers in the rear. 

It seems a pity that we are fated to be at cross purposes with the United 
States in the Far East. Presumably this is due to the fact that we are actually 
In Opposite camps commercially. 

Yours ever, 
ANGUs FLETCHER 


3 Messrs. Selden and Swing were respectively the correspondents in London of the New 
York Times and of the New York Evening Post. 
4 Lord Rothermere was chief proprietor of the Daily Mail, Datly Mirror and Evening News. 


No. 175 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 30, 9 a.m.) 
No. 17 L.N. Telegraphic [F 647/1/10] 


GENEVA, January 30, 1932, 1.15 a.m. 

My telegram No. 15.! 

At meeting of Council this afternoon? Chinese and Japanese delegates 
made contradictory statements on origin of Shanghai incident and Japanese 
ended by raising two points of procedure. 

1, That as matter was still before Council under Article 11 it was for the 
Council to decide whether it could now be treated under Article 15. 

2. Whether action under Article 15 automatically extinguishes action 
under Article 11. 

President replied as to (1) by referring to report of judicial committee, of 
which Monsieur Adatchi was a member,? of September 28th 1923 to the effect 
that if either party to a dispute claims that matter is one to be dealt with 
under Article 15, the Council is bound to investigate the question and as to 


1 No. 150. 

2 This telegram was drafted on January 29, 1932. The official record of the meeting is 
printed in League of Nations Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 335-42. 

3 M. Adatci, President of the Permanent Court of International Justice had been 
Japanese representative on and chairman of the committee of jurists referred to in No. 172, 
paragraph 16. 
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(2) by referring to decision of September 26th 19274 to the effect that pro- 
cedure under Article 11 is not suspended or excluded by procedure under 
Article 11 [?15]. President concluded that Secretary General was bound to 
make arrangements for full investigation. 

Secretary General said that he would consider the matter and report his 
proposals tomorrow morning. He would probably ask assistance of the 
Council in obtaining information on the spot. 

The President concluded discussion by asking parties to telegraph to their 
governments and urge them to suspend hostilities. 


4 i.e. the resolution of the Assembly of the League of Nations taking note of the report of 
March 15, 1927, of the Committee of the Council. See League of Nations Official Fournal, 
Special Supplement No. 54, p. 177, and Cmd. 2889 of 1927, League of Nations: Committee of 
the Council on Article 11 of the Covenant: Report of the British Representative to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 176 


Minute by Mr. A. W. A. Leeper’ 
[F 501/1/r0] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1932 


China has now invoked articles 10 & 15, as well as 11, of the Covenant. 
Under para. g of art. 15 “The Council may in any case under this Article 
refer the dispute to the Assembly. This [The] dispute shall be so referred at 
the request of either party to the dispute, provided that such request be made 
within fourteen days after such [the] submission of the dispute to the Council’. 

It is, therefore, I think for China to ask for reference to the Assembly. 

I submit that if she does so we sh[oul]d not oppose it. The question at issue 
is surely a far more important one than that of Japan’s & China’s grievances 
against one another & the disturbance of our interests in the Far East. It is 
the question whether the L[eague] of N[ations] is a reality or asham, whether 
respect for the Covenant can or can not be maintained. It is surely essential, 
especially on the eve of the Disarmament Conference, that the League shd. 
not abdicate its authority without the most strenuous effort to maintain it. 
Its only fully representative organ is the Assembly & that body shd., I 
submit, not be denied the chance of dealing with the greatest issue that has 
arisen in the history of the League, an issue which will probably decide 
whether the League is worth preserving or not. 

All the members of the League will be represented at Geneva next week: 
therefore to summon the Assembly is easy. 


' A member of the League of Nations and Western Department of the Foreign Office. 
Mr. A. W. A. Leeper wrote this minute in response to a request of January 29, 1932, from 
Mr. Orde for his observations on recent suggestions from the League of Nations Union that 
a special meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations should be called with reference 
to the Far Eastern Crisis. 
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Over the Corfu incident in 1923 the Assembly proved an extremely 
valuable organ of opinion (unfortunately it was blocked by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference). 

On what ground could we or should we block reference to the Assembly ?2 

A. W. A. LEEPER 


2 This paper was minuted by Sir V. Wellesley, and initialed by Sir R. Vansittart, Sir J. 
Simon, and Mr. Eden, as follows: 
‘I entirely agree. V. W. 1/2/32. R. V. Feb. 1. J. S. Feb. 3. A. E. Feb. 5.’ 


No. 177 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [F 695/1/10] 
NANKING, January 30, 1932, 1.45 p.m." 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 7. 

Private. 

Are you Satisfied that the situation does not require British reinforcements? 

I am well aware that this is primarily a matter for Commander-in-Chief 
but there is also political and psychological aspect of which you are the 
best judge. 

Please let me have your views.? 

Repeated to Foreign Office and Peking. 


! Time of repetition as No. 15 Tour to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on 
January 30, 1932). 

2 At 5.10 p.m. on January jo the following telegram, No. 5, was sent from the Foreign 
Office to Mr. Brenan at Shanghai: ‘Alarmist telegrams in similar words have been re- 
ceived from Chancellor of Reuters and Hope-Simpson [Director-General of the Chinese 
National Flood Relief Commission] about security of settlement. Are you satisfied with the 
position in this respect?’ 


No. 178 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [F 645/1/r0] 
SHANGHAI, January 30, 1932, 1.50 p.m." 

Addressed to Peking No. 36. 

My telegram No. 35.? 

Both sides observed truce fairly well during night but there was continuous 
street fighting in Japanese sector against plain clothes gunmen and this is 
still continuing. Early this morning, however, Japanese Admiral sent for 
United States Consul General and myself and said that at 6.30 a.m. armoured 
train in North station had recommenced firing into Japanese position and 

t Time of repetition as No. 5 to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on January go, 
1932). 

2 No. 167. 
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that if this was not immediately stopped he would be compelled to resume 
bombing and general offensive. He denied absolutely that his men had pro- 
voked firing or had attacked Chinese troops in any way. We immediately 
went to the Mayor and communicated Admiral’s message. Mayor said 
that according to Chinese commanders Japanese had begun the firing. We 
said that Chinese must have been misled by street firing going on in Japanese 
sector and we urged that all activity by Chinese troops should definitely 
cease and that armoured train should be withdrawn. 

The Mayor got into communication with Chinese commander, who 
gave assurance that strictest orders would be issued to stop further firing, but 
he said that armoured train had been put out of order, presumably by the 
bombing, and could not be removed. He offered to let neutral officer examine 
the train to verify this. 

We then returned to the Japanese Admiral to communicate Chinese 
assurances. We further suggested to both sides that instead of sending 
messages through us Japanese Admiral and Consul General should meet 
Mayor and Chinese Commander in some neutral place and discuss matters 
face to face. The Mayor agreed to this and will ask the Chinese Commander 
if he consents. The Japanese Admiral has also agreed provided United 
States Consul General and I are present as observers. We consented to be 
present if absolutely necessary, but were careful to disclaim any responsibility 
for the carrying out of any agreement that might be reached. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Tokyo, Nanking and Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 179 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 34 Telegraphic [F 644/1/10] 


TOKYO, January 30, 1932, 1.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 23 [33].? 

I am inclined to think the military party who now. have the upper hand 
mean to use present opportunity to get rid of effective Russian influence in 
North Manchuria while leaving Chinese Eastern Railway nominally un- 
changed. ; 

Occupation of Harbin is complete reversal of Baron Shidehara’s policy, 
see my telegram No. 17 to Paris of November 2ist last paragraph and my 
despatch No. 584? of December 11th, paragraph 2. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 34, January goth, repeated to Nanking. 


t No. 166. 
2 See Volume VIII, Nos. 761 and 836 respectively. 
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No. 180 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recewved February 1, 9 a.m.) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [F 698/1/10] 


WASHINGTON, January 30, 1932, 1.50 p.m. 

Shanghai. 

On present information ‘New York Times’, ‘Herald Tribune’, ‘Baltimore 
Sun’ and ‘Christian Science Monitor’ while recognising that Japan has 
right to protect nationals, that Chinese assurances are unreliable and that 
boycott constitutes serious provocation, hold that Japanese action at Shanghai 
brings Japan into international disrepute and prejudices consideration of her 
case. 

Report that economic boycott was under consideration by United States 
government caused editorial protest in ‘Herald Tribune’. Boycott would 
involve use of force which should be avoided at all costs. “Baltimore Sun’ 
says direct force should not be used save to protect American lives in local 
collision at Shanghai. Patience is needed and moral pressure is only legitimate 
weapon. 

Hearst papers maintain that Japan has prec[e]dents for her action, protest 
that United States should avoid entanglements in Far East and comdemn 
[stc] idea of economic boycott. 

British co-operation with United States in approaching Japanese govern- 
ment is viewed most favourably and prominently headlined. 


No. 181 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [F 661/r1/10] 


NANKING, January 30, 1932 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 6. 

Your telegram No. 33.? 

I have complete confidence in your ability to handle this delicate and 
dangerous situation and feel sure you will do all in your power to facilitate 
cessation of hostilities and some kind of armistice between contending 
parties. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Peking and Commander-in-Chief. 

t Repetition by wireless as No. 12 Tour to the Foreign Office received at 3.10 p.m. on 


January 30, 1932. 
2 No. 148. 
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No. 182 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 31, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 14 Tour. Telegraphic [F 662/110] 


NANKING, January 30, 1932! 

T. V. Sung, who has been appointed Minister of Finance and Vice Presi- 
dent of Executive Yuan, asked me to see him last night on his arrival at 
Nanking. 

2. He tells me military affairs have been put in hands of a commission 
comprising Chiang Kai-shek, Chang Hsueh-liang, Feng Yu-hsiang, Yen 
Hsi-shan, Li Chai-sum, Li Tsung-jen and Ho Ying-chin. 

3. His attitude towards events in Shanghai is . . .? mixture of fears for his 
personal safety (for he wants to go there today to get money from banks) 
and bombastic utterances about death sooner than dishonour for his com- 
patriots. I did my best to induce in him as in all other Chinese leaders whom 
I have seen during the last few days a sense of realities and necessity for 
refraining from aggravating situation. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Tokyo and Commander- 
in-Chief. 


! The time of dispatch is not recorded. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 183 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received Fanuary 30, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 74 Telegraphic [F 692/1/10] 


WASHINGTON, January 30, 1932, 2.33 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 74.! 
I spoke to Under Secretary of State accordingly yesterday afternoon. 
State Department have now given me substance of telegram? addressed 
to United States Ambassador at Tokyo yesterday instructing him to confer 
with Sir F. Lindley and communicate orally with Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on following lines. According to best information available 
to United States Government Japanese Consul-General Shanghai informed 
Consular Body that Chinese Mayor’s reply of January 28th to his demands 
was Satisfactory. Nevertheless, and despite several Japanese assurances that 
no unnecessary military action was intended, armed Japanese forces attacked 
residential and business sections of Chinese municipality nine hours later 
although no change had occurred in general situation. This had disturbed 
peace of the whole port, interfered with its business and jeopardised safety 


1 No. 155. 
2 This telegram is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relattons of the United States: 
Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, pp. 165-6. 
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of International Settlement. United States Government which is frankly 
at a loss to find justification for these activities feels constrained to protest 
against use made in these circumstances of military force, and it is compelled 
to urge upon Japanese Government that it restrains its agencies from a 
course which, causing constant additional loss of life and property, makes 
more complicated a situation already delicate and occasions apprehension 
to Governments and people of every country which has interests in and which 
feels concerned with regard to area thus affected. 


No. 184 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 11! Telegraphic [F 669/1/10] 


PEKING, January 30, 1932 

Addressed to H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires No. 11. 

Following from Military Attaché Peking at 1.30 p.m. January 2oth. 

‘Begins. 

Houston reports 18.00 hours January 28th. 

Begins. 

Japanese force size unknown expected to arrive Harbin tonight or tomor- 
row morning by train. Traffic Harbin Changchung railway has been sus- 
pended. Firing now going on southern suburbs but too dark to see. Probably 
Yu Hsien-chou with Kirin reinforcements attacking again. Only con- 
siderable defence force consists of national salvation army or ex-bandits and 
Ting Chao’s 28th brigade. Wireless now only means of communication and 
this may stop. 

Ends. 

Army headquarters Mukden report Japanese force referred to above pro- 
ceeded in motor trucks to Harbin. American Legation here report four 
United States destroyers ordered to Shanghai from Manila. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Commander-in-Chief and Tokyo. 


t Repeated by wireless as No. 91 to the Foreign Office, received at 3 p.m. on January 30, 
1932. 

2 In Peking telegram No. 13 of January 30 to Nanking (repeated by wireless as No. 93 to 
the Foreign Office: received at 3 p.m. on January 30) Mr. Holman transmitted a further 
message from Lieut. Houston, relayed by the British Military Attaché at Peking at 11 a.m. 
on January 30. This message read: ‘Japanese force from Changchun reported to be 3rd 
Brigade 2nd Division expected to arrive, part train, part motor car. Train held up at 
Laoshakou at bridge over (? Sungari) river 90 miles Chinese Eastern Railway, staff having 
damaged track. Japanese Consulate expect troops in cars to be here this afternoon. Japanese 
aeroplanes dropped five bombs on 28th Brigade this morning. Last night cavalry of Yu 
Hsien-chou’s 3rd Brigade attacked south of Harbin: they were repulsed but are still hanging 
about. Present defensive dispositions: Harbin 25th Brigade, South 24th, South East 
National Salvation, East 28th, West guarding railway. No artillery or defence works 
worthy of the name.’ 
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No. 185 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [F 640/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1932, 3 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 16' (of January 29th). 

Please see my telegrams Nos. 21 and 22? to Tokyo and my telegram No. 
743 to Washington already repeated to you. Co-operation of United States 
Government was invited on both telegrams to Tokyo and of French and 
Italian Governments also on the first. 


1 No. 159. 2 Nos. 139 and 154. 3 No. 155. 


No. 186 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received Fanuary 30, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [F 646/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, January 30, 1932, 4.23 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 3.! 

Arrangement so far is only that both sides shall cease firing. We are 
trying to arrange conference between Chinese and Japanese as reported in 
my telegram No. 36? to Peking. 

Japanese sector includes portion outside settlement in the north just as 
ours is outside in the west so they cannot withdraw altogether into the settle- 
ment. 

Our difficulty is that each side is intensely distrustful of the other and 
Chinese troops not under proper control. They continue firing spasmodically 
in spite of assurances to the contrary. On the other hand Japanese are very 
truculent and are irritating other nationalities especially American troops. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 6, repeated to Peking and Nanking. 


1 No. 171. 2 No. 178. 


No. 187 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 4 Telegraphic [F 706/110] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1932, 5.30 p.m. 

It would seem from statements of Japanese Military Attaché in London 

coupled with one from Brigadier! to War Office that Japanese troops clashed 

with Chinese while on their way to take up positions under settlement 

defence scheme and as a result of clash felt obliged to advance beyond defence 

scheme line. Can you say whether this is correct and what justification 
Japanese may have had? 


1 Brigadier G. Fleming, commanding British troops in the Shanghai area. 
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No. 188 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 30, 6.27 p.m.) 
No. 14 Telegraphic (F 675/1/10] 


MOSCOW, January 30, 1932, 7.50 p.m. 
A communiqué appeared in today’s press stating that Japanese Ambassador 
informed Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that Japanese Government had 
been forced to despatch troops along Chinese Eastern Railway to save lives 
and property in Harbin, but that there was no intention of violating interest 
of Chinese Eastern Railway and Japanese would pay for transportation. 
Object of démarche was to avoid misunderstanding. Vice Commissary 
replied that request for use of railway had only been made to Vice Chairman 
of railway twelve hours after troops had entrained, an action which Russians 
could not consider correct. Matter was however primarily one for Chinese 
as railway runs through Chinese territory and is directed by them together 
with Soviets. If Chinese considered transportation of troops essential Soviet 
authorities would put no obstacles in the way provided interests of railway 
were not violated. Instructions in this sense had been sent to Soviet President 
of railway on January 28th. 


No. 189 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 30, 1.15 p.m.) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [F 681/1/10} 
TOKYO, January 30, 1932, 7.55 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

I have now received a number of telegrams from Shanghai which though 
somewhat confused make it clear that actions of Japanese Commander took 
his foreign colleagues by surprise. I have so informed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in private letter in accordance with his request. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 36, repeated to Peking. 


! No. 191. These telegrams were despatched out of order. 


No. 190 
Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 30, 1.40 p.m.) 
No. 37 Telegraphic [F 682/1/10] 


TOKYO, January 30, 1932, 7.55 p.m. 
My telegram No. 247! last paragraph. 
There is rumour that Japanese Cabinet have been discussing retiring 
from League of Nations. I will endeavour to ascertain facts. 


t No. 3. 
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No. 191 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 30, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [F 680/1/10} 


TOKYO, January 30, 1932, 8 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 22! crossed my telegram No. 31? which reported ex- 
planations of Minister for Foreign Affairs and Nanking telegram No. 73 con- 
tained account of clash which seemed hardly to warrant, for the time being 
at any rate, my describing it to Minister for Foreign Affairs as an attack 
upon a co-signatory of Kellogg Pact. Had tomorrow not been Sunday I 
should have preferred to wait for more authentic news before seeing Minister 
for Foreign Affairs especially as United States and French Ambassadors 
are without instructions. But I did not like to wait until Monday in view of 
urgency of your instructions. 

I informed Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon that I had received 
instructions, despatched before my account of our interview had reached you, 
to call his most serious attention to dangers to which Japanese action at 
Shanghai was exposing British lives and vast British interests there; even 
accepting Japanese account of what had happened as correct, it was clear 
that Japanese Commander should not have demanded withdrawal of Chinese 
regular troops and then enforced their withdrawal without previous agree- 
ment with the other Commanders. Nor could I understand how there could 
be any justification for dropping bombs, a report which was now confirmed. 
It would have been an outrage, even if a state of war existed. In any case 
His Majesty’s Government could not acquiesce in International Settlement 
being used as a base of attack and I was instructed to request Japanese 
Government to control their troops in order that normal conditions might be 
restored as soon as possible. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, who took notes of all I said, assured me that 
he quite understood your anxiety and that last thing Japanese troops 
desired was to endanger British lives and property, nor would the International 
Settlement be used as base for attack. His one object was to see Shanghai 
return to normal state as soon as possible. There was no intention at present 
tosend infantry as rumoured in the press. 

In discussion regarding incident itself, I told Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that I expected soon to have first-hand information from Shanghai and he 
asked me to send him privately any I might receive regarding that or state of 
affairs generally. He maintained that Japanese Commander and Consul 
were acting in closest touch with those principal Powers. I replied I could 
not believe that our people had agreed either to demand of Japanese Com- 
mander that Chinese troops should withdraw or to bombing. 

I impressed again on Minister for Foreign Affairs extreme seriousness of 
allowing these methods to be applied in. . . .4 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 35, repeated to Peking. ~ 


t No. 154. 2 No. 165. 3 No. 163. 4 The text is here uncertain. 
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No. 192 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 30, 8.5 p.m.) 
No. 22 L.N. Telegraphic [F 676/1/10] 


GENEVA, January 30, 1932, 8 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Cadogan. 

Secretary General this morning proposed to Council! that Governments 
represented on Council other than parties to dispute who had official 
representatives at Shanghai should instruct latter to constitute themselves 
into a commission to report to him for the information of Council on recent 
incidents on their causes and on course of events. He reserved right to in- 
vite other individuals holding similar position to join commission if necessary. 

Japanese delegate made ineffectual attempt to prove by juridical argu- 
ments that Council was not obliged to accept investigation of affair under 
Article 15 and should in fact reflect carefully before doing so. 

Secretary General’s proposal was approved and I indicated (in accordance 
with your telegram No. 39)? that His Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to authorise their representative to act as desired. Other delegates including 
French, German and Italian made similar declaration. 

President announced that Council would remain in session formally for 
this question. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 22, repeated to Nanking No. 2 & Tokyo 
No. 2. 


! The official record of this meeting of the Council of League of Nations is printed in 
League of Nations Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 343-50. 
2 No. 170. 


No. 193 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 30, 6.50 p.m.) 
No. 16 Tour. Telegraphic [F 663/1/10] 


NANKING, January 30, 1932, 8.35 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has just sent new Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Hsu Mo, to request me to inform you that new Chinese Government 
had come to the decision that present and any further acts of aggression 
by Japanese on Chinese territory must be firmly resisted. In present circum- 
stances Chinese Government could consider no other measures than those 
prompted by self defence. 

2. I urged the necessity for calmness and the danger of allowing pas- 
sions to become inflamed by propaganda or highly coloured versions of 
what had occurred at Shanghai.' Having just received Geneva telegram 

1 In a somewhat fuller record of this conversation, transmitted under cover of Nanking 
formal covering despatch No. 3 Tour of even date (received on March 24: not printed), 


Mr. Ingram here added that he told M. Hsu Mo: ‘Patriotism was a virtue but fanaticism 
was a vice, and it was most important that the inflammable condition of popular opinion 
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No. 15,2 I imparted the gist of it to Hsu Mo as evidence of the active steps 
which the Council were deliberating and which made it all the more incum- 
bent for China to do nothing rash. 

3. I told him of the steps taken by His Majesty’s Consul General in con- 
junction with the United States Consul-General to produce a cessation of 
hostilities in Shanghai last night and begged instructions might be sent to 
the Mayor to keep in closest touch with His Majesty’s Consul-General, and 
to local military headquarters to keep a firm control of troops. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Tokyo, Commander-in- 
Chief, Rear-Admiral Yangtse and Shanghai. 


should not be allowed to develop into fanaticism. I felt it my duty as a friend to warn him 
against any deliberate stirring up of passions which might prove difficult to control and which 
might eventually react like a boomerang upon the Government itself.’ 

2 No. 150. 

3 In the fuller record of this conversation Mr. Ingram added in conclusion: “There was 
another small matter to which I drew his attention. I had heard that there was a tendency 
for crowds to collect in the neighbourhood of the hulk alongside which the merchant vessel 
was moored containing the members of the Japanese Consulate staff. I told him that it 
seemed to me that there was always a possibility of danger when crowds collected anywhere 
and that it might be worth while dropping a hint to the police to keep an eye on the situa- 
tion at the hulk and makesure that people kept moving and [were] not allowed to loiter. The 
last thing everybody wanted was an incident in Nanking and I hoped he would forgive my 
mentioning the above to him but I was only prompted by the general interests in doing so.’ 


No. 194 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [F 645/1/10] 


Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1932, 9.45 p.m. 


Your telegram to Peking No. 36.! 

I approve suggestion in last paragraph and hope that it is being carried 
out and that by this means accommodation can be reached and troops with- 
drawn from neighbourhood of International Settlement. 

Repeated to Tokyo No. 31 and Geneva No. 44. 


' No. 178. 


No. 195 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 30 Telegraphic (F 621/1/10) 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1932, 9.45 p.m. 
Strong representations have been made by British and American Consuls- 


General to Japanese Admiral at Shanghai against Japanese forces on shore 
using International Settlement as base of offensive action. Japanese Admiral 
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has promised he would not but Japanese action has not been consistent with 
this promise. | 

Please urge Japanese government to insist upon this promise being carried 
out. 


No. 196 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F, Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [F 709/1/10] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1932, 11.50 p.m. 


A telegram received this evening from Senior Naval Officer, Shanghai, 
reads as follows :— 

‘At a meeting of the Defence Committee this Saturday morning the 
situation was considered to be extremely serious. In spite of protests the 
Japanese forces continue to use sector of other nationals both offensively 
and defensively thereby infringing neutrality of Settlement. Further protests 
through the Consular Bodies are now being made.’ 

It would thus appear that assurance in paragraph 3 of your telegram No. 
35! is not being observed. This would be very grave breach of faith. Please 
make renewed and immediate representations and, if the answer is not 
entirely satisfactory, you should protest with great seriousness and energy. 

Please ask Government to which you are accredited to make similar 
representation. 

Repeated to Washington No. 88,7 Paris No. 42, Rome No. 38, Geneva 
No. 45 and Shanghai No. 7.3 


1 No. 191. 2 Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 146. 
3 In the draft of this telegram the last two paragraphs were in reverse order. 


No. 197 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 30, 9.45 p.m.) 
No. 17 Tour. Telegraphic [F 664/27/r10] 


Immediate NANKING, January 31, 1932, 2.10 a.m. 

Minister of Finance has just told me steps are being taken to move Govern- 

ment to either Kaifeng or Loyang. Leaders including Chiang Kai-shek have 
already left and announcement will be made public tomorrow.! 

Minister of Finance, who is also Vice President of Executive Yuan, will 
remain in Nanking and no final decision has been taken regarding removal of 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs though Dr. Sung’s present idea is that two Vice- 
Ministers should carry on here with a skeleton staff. He explained Govern- 
ment could no longer exist under humiliating menace of Japanese guns on 
war vessels in Yangtse and that step was designed to show Japan and the 
world that Chinese Government could not be browbeaten by this military 


t This telegram was drafted on January 30, 1932. 
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exhibition but would carry on even though Japanese captured all Chinese 
ports: the more they pursued them into the interior further they would go. 
They were only emulating Turkish policy at Angora.? 

Dr. Sung gave me formal assurance that lives and property of foreigners 
would be amply safeguarded in Nanking where 15,000 troops were concen- 
trated and that law and order could be guaranteed. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 17 January goth, repeated to Peking, 
Shanghai and Commander-in-Chief. 


2 In 1920 Mustapha Kemal Pasha had set up a Turkish nationalist administration at 
Angora in distinction from the Ottoman Sultanate at Constantinople: see Series I, Volume 
AIIT, No. 58. In 1923 Angora was declared the capital of Turkey. 


No. 198 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [F 656/1/10} 
SHANGHAI, January 31, 1932, 12 noon! 


Addressed to Nanking No. 27 of January 3!st. 

Your telegram No. 7.2 

British Commander is considering question of reinforcements of vessels of 
guaranteeing Powers. 

My opinion is that situation cannot long remain in present state of suspense 
and indications are that it will become much worse. As it is Japanese are 
difficult people to deal with. They have made it impossible for Municipal 
police to function in part of their sector and police have been withdrawn. 
Japanese troops and plain clothes reservists with armed bands [? armbands] 
functioning as police without assent of municipal authorities are also invading 
other sectors and some were arrested by American marines last night. Feel- 
ing between Americans and Japanese is bad. 

If it is true, as reported by Reuter’s that China is to declare war with 
Japan and is sending large reinforcements from Nanking, Japan will also 
send large force probably military. Chinese will attack settlement on its being 
used as Japanese base and Japanese will overrun settlement regardless of 
sectors and municipal authority for which their military are not likely to pay 
much regard if real warfare eventuates. Whether we like it or not we shall all 
become allies of Japan against China but if British are to retain a share in 
control of settlement and our interests we shall have to send a force consider- 
able enough to ensure not only protection from Chinese army but also respect 
from Japanese military command. If settlement once comes under Japanese 
control it will not revert to status quo. Brigadier concurs in above. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 7 to the Foreign Office (received at 8.30 a.m. on January 31, 


1932). 
2 No. 177. 
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I have arranged meeting to be held this morning in my house between 
Japanese Admiral and Consul-General and Chinese General and Mayor. 
United States Consul-General and I will be present. This may lead to 
improvement in situation but I am doubtful. 


Repeated to Foreign Office and Peking. 


No. 199 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 31, g a.m.) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [F 683/1/r10} 
TOKYO, January 31, 1932, 12.5 p.m. 
My telegram No. 37.! 


Last night Count Makino? informed me he did not believe that Japanese 
government contemplated leaving the League but that he hoped that latter 
would not force her out. 


t No. 190. 2 Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal of Japan. 


No. 200 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 

No. 9 Telegraphic [F 657/1/10] 

Most Immediate 
Your telegram No. 8.! 


Answer to question in your penultimate paragraph is in the affirmative. 
You should make the necessary arrangements at once. What force is avail- 
able for the purpose? We are informing United States Government of this 
authorisation and saying that it has been given in the confident assumption 


that they will act likewise and that we earnestly request their immediate 
co-operation. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1932, I p.m. 


Have you considered any scheme for evacuation of women and children if 
necessary? 


1 See No. 205, note 1. 


No. 201 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo)! 
No. 26 Telegraphic (F 657/1/10] 


Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1932, 1.15 p.m. 


Shanghai telegram No. 392 to Peking (No. 8 to Foreign Office of January 
gist). 


Please urge government to which you are accredited strongly to accept 


1 This telegram was also addressed to Mr. Ingram at Nanking: see below. 
2 No. 205. 
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scheme for neutral zone and issue immediate instructions to their forces 
accordingly. 

Addressed to Tokyo No. 26 and Nanking No. 1 [Tour]. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 47. 


No. 202 


Record of a telephone message from the American Chargé d’ Affaires 
in London to Sir R. Vansittart 
[F’ 693/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1932 

1. Admiral Taylor, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Asiatic 
Squadron, has been ordered to proceed at once from Manila on the flagship 
‘Houston’ together with all available destroyers. 

2. The State Department has instructed! the American Consul-General 
at Shanghai that there is a project for a neutral zone outside the International 
Settlement and that, if he considers the project practical and approves, he 
may co-operate in putting it into force. 

3. The number of American regular troops at Shanghai is 1300 and there 
are 200 Americans in the Volunteer Corps. After the arrival of the ships 
from Manila there will be 1,000 more available men. 

4- The State Department wishes it to be understood that the warships 
and American action imply no threat but only measures of precaution to 
save American lives and interests. 


1 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 135-6. 


No. 203 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received Fanuary 31, 10.55 a.m.) 
No. 18 Tour. Telegraphic [F 665/1/10] 


My telegram No. 17.! NANKING, January 31, 1932, 2.20 p.m. 

I told Minister of Finance last night that I regarded decision to abandon 
capital as theatrical gesture which might well be interpreted by outside 
world as confession of weakness. 

At the same time I impressed on him the danger of allowing patriotic 
feeling to degenerate into fanaticism and war fever. Above all I begged him 
to see to 1t that urgent instructions be sent to Shanghai to ensure that strictest 
discipline be maintained amongst Chinese troops there. 

If China wished to retain the sympathy of the world at this moment she 
must keepacleanslate. It was of paramount importance that there should be 
no sniping or that isolated bodies of troops should [? not] get out of control. 

Addressed Foreign Office repeated to Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief, 
Shanghai, Rear Admiral Yangtse and Peking. 

t No. 197. 
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No. 204 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 31, 4.10 p.m.) 
No. 28 L.N. Telegraphic [F 679/1/10} 


GENEVA, January 31, 1932, 3.30 p.m. 
Following from Lord Cecil:— 


Two things appear from recent telegrams from Far East. One 1s increasing 
dissolution of Chinese government. Rajchmap,' who has just returned from 
Nanking, assures me that this is due to conquest of Manchuria by Japanese. 
The other is increasing arrogance of Japanese. Sato told us the other day 
that it was of no use sending appeals to Tokyo as they did not attach any 
importance to them and yesterday and the day before he threatened both 
League and the Chinaman because of application under Article 15. See also 
Shanghai telegram No. 6.? 

It seems clear that Japanese are acting on a definite plan first stage of 
which was occupation of Manchuria. This had perhaps two objects. First 
they desired to create there a second Egypt in spite of fact that behind the 
Manchurian-Chinese stand the 400 million inhabitants of China proper. 
Secondly, they may wish to destroy all semblance of Chinese authority in 
China so that there can be no question of restoration of Manchuria and no 
obstacle to any further aggression which they may find convenient. If they are 
allowed to carry this policy into effect it will mean complete bankruptcy of 
League in Asia with grave weakening of its authority in Europe if not its 
total destruction. It is noticeable that Yugoslav delegate is obviously regis- 
tering Japanese proceedings as likely to furnish him a useful precedent in his 
dealings with Bulgaria. Further it will be difficult to contend against French 
that they ought to be satisfied with security given them by the Covenant. 

Another perhaps even more important aspect of matter should be con- 
sidered. Recent events are regarded as a contest between Japan and the 
West represented by America and the League. If she triumphantly carries 
through her policy as she has hitherto done all Asia will take note of fact 
including India. It will be said that the West is prolific of lofty sentiments 
and advice but is unwilling to take any effective action in support of them. 
Ruthless but efficient Japanese militarism is regarded as only force that counts. 
It is unnecessary to stress reaction of such an opinion on Indian unrest. 

For these and similar reasons Shanghai seems to me a test case. If Japan 
is allowed to remain in occupation of any part of Chinese City still more 
if with the reinforcements hurrying there she takes further aggressive action 
no Asiatic will doubt that she has won the game. It may, as Sir M. Lampson 
fears, be too late to save present Chinese regime such as it is but at least 
we can prevent further and more disastrous consequences. If His Majesty’s 
Government should concur with these views I will gladly suggest the prac- 
tical steps that should now be taken if they wish me to do so. 


t Director of the Health Section of the League of Nations. 
2 No. 186. 
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No. 205 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghar) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [F 657/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, January 31, 1932, 3.59 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 39. 

My telegram No. 37.? 

Conference lasting two hours took place in my house this morning between 
Japanese Admiral and Consul General and Chinese General and Mayor. 
American Consul-General and I were present. 

After opponents had spent some time in mutual recrimination about origin 
of present situation and recent breach of truce, I suggested that they should 
leave all that for discussion elsewhere and devote themselves to some prac- 
tical compromise having regard to existing facts for prevention of further 
conflict. 

Each then suggested that the other should withdraw their troops. 

Eventually I suggested following proposal which was accepted in prin- 
ciple. Each side to withdraw a certain distance. The [Japanese] troops to 
their original positions and Chinese troops out of rifle range. The area east of 
railway evacuated by Japanese to be policed by neutrals and area west of 
railway by Chinese police. I said however that I could not be sure that polic- 
ing of this danger area would be acceptable to any neutral force and so I 
arranged that meeting be adjourned to 3 p.m. today when defence committee 
composed of Commanders of other nations’ troops can attend and work out 
some scheme. 

Would His Majesty’s Government permit British troops to take over or 
share in policing neutral area between opposing forces? It might be danger- 
ous on account of street fighting with disorderly elements of both sides but I 
see no other alternative than resumption of hostilities with terrible conse- 
quences to Settlement. 

As example of Japanese attitude I mention that while conference was 
sitting, seventeen newly arrived Japanese bombing machines were overhead. 
I protested at this provocation and Japanese Admiral sent orders to stop it. 
Street fighting was also in progress with frightened crowd rushing past the 
Consulate. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking No. 28, Tokyo and Commander- 
in-Chief. 

1 Time of repetition as No. 8 to the Foreign Office (received at 10.15 a.m. on January 31, 


1932). 
2 The reference was probably to the repetition to Peking of No. 186. 
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No. 206 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 94! Telegraphic (F 672/1/10] 


PEKING, January 31, 1932, 4.10 p.m.! 

Addressed to Mr. Ingram. 

Following from Military Attaché 13.00 January 31st. 

Houston reports Harbin 15.00 January goth. 

Begins. 

Japanese advance delayed by damage successive points on railway. They 
are believed to have reached a point ten miles south of Harbin where Chinese 
22nd Brigade of General [? Ting] Chao (2,000 men) still resist their further 
advance. 

Hsi’s troops (7,000 men) occupy outskirts south and east of Harbin opposed 
by 10,000 men under Ting. Defence are short of ammunition. 

No Ma Heilungkiang troops identified in defence; he himself left for 
Hailun yesterday. 

Ends. 

Other sources give me . . .? that negotiations with Japanese Consul- 
General and Ting are now proceeding with a view to cessation of further 
fighting. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Commander-in-Chief and Tokyo. 


1 Number and time of repetition to the Foreign Office (received at 11.55 a.m. on January 


31, 1932). 
2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 207 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 31, 10.55 a.m.) 
No. 9 Telegraphic (F 658/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, January 31, 1932, 5-7 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 4.! 

It is true that Japanese were occupying their sector under defence scheme 
but British Commander considers they did it in a very provocative manner 
starting at midnight with aeroplanes dropping flares to frighten the opposi- 
tion. Their sector was not exactly defined beforehand. Chinese did not 
understand what was happening, they thought Japanese were advancing to 
capture the city and put up a stout resistance causing many Japanese 
casualties. 

Japanese then resorted to bombing to destroy armoured train from which 
they were being sniped and generally to frighten Chinese. As result North 
Station was destroyed and numbers of houses burnt down. 


t No. 187. 
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With reference to your telegram No. 5? Settlement is not in danger of being 
taken at present but possibilities are discussed in my telegram to Nanking 
No. 27.3 

Street fighting is however continuous and is now in progress outside the 


Consulate. 
2 See No. 177, note 2. 3 No. 198. 


No. 208 


Sir F. Stmon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [F 707/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1932, 6.40 p.m. 


Further and detailed communications received from Shanghai make it 
clear that a situation of the utmost peril to the entire and very large foreign 
community has been created. For this the Japanese authorities are mainly 
responsible both by their original action and their persistence, in spite of 
assurances to the contrary, in using the International Settlement as a base of 
hostilities. This is not only a manifest misuse of the international area, but 
exposes the citizens of all nationalities to the dangers of bombardment, street 
fighting and possible Chinese counter attack. The first two seem indeed to 


be already occurring. 

His Majesty’s Government have spent the morning arranging with the 
utmost urgency, and at great cost, for the despatch of reinforcements to 
Shanghai! for the sole purpose of protecting their subjects, and the foreign 


t On the evening of January 31, 1932, the Foreign Office issued the following communique: 

‘A meeting was held this morning at No. 10 Downing-street, at which the following were 
present:—The Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
and Sir R. Vansittart. 

‘The situation at Shanghai was discussed and the military and naval position was con- 
sidered. 

‘In addition to the three battalions already at Shanghai—namely, the Scots Fusiliers, 
the Lincolns, and the Wiltshires—it was decided to dispatch a warship from Hong-kong 
carrying a battalion of infantry and a battery of artillery in response to a request from 
Brigadier Fleming for reinforcements. The naval forces at Shanghai, consisting at present of 
H.M.S. Cornwall and H.M.S. Sandwich, together with two gunboats, will shortly be 
reinforced by the arrival of H.M.S. Kent from Batavia. H.M.S. Suffolk, from Hong-kong, 
was due to arrive to-day. 

‘At a meeting held to-day at Shanghai, which was presided over by His Majesty’s Consul- 
General (Mr. J. F. Brenan), at which the American Consul-General was also present, 
together with the Japanese and Chinese commanders, it was proposed to establish a neutral 
zone between the Chinese and Japanese troops, to be occupied by troops of the neutral 
Powers which have forces in the International Settlement. His Majesty’s Consul-General 
has now been informed that the necessary arrangements should be made for the British 
troops to cooperate if the neutral zone can be established, and that the United States 
Government is being requested to take similar action. 

‘His Majesty’s Government are also urging the Japanese and Chinese Governments to 
accept the scheme for a neutral zone and to issue immediate instructions to their troops 


accordingly.’ 
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community generally, from the very grave danger to life and property to 
which these unoffending people have been most unjustifiably—indeed in the 
view of His Majesty’s Government wantonly—exposed. We have thus been 
brought within measurable distance of an immense catastrophe, and I cannot 
conceal from you, nor should you conceal from the Japanese Government, 
that this is rousing both apprehension and indignation in this country, which 
is only too likely to become more manifest during the coming week. This 
is the reason, if further reason were needed, why His Majesty’s Government 
must again urge the Japanese Government with the utmost earnestness to 
do what lies in and upon them to remedy this situation, and in particular by 
effectively implementing the assurances contained in your telegram No. 35.? 

Addressed to Tokyo No. 29. Repeated to Washington No. 89, Paris 
No. 43, Rome No. 39, Geneva No. 61, Nanking No. 3 and Shanghai No. 11. 

2 No. 191. : 


No. 209 
Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 31, 2 p.m.) 
No. 39 Telegraphic (F 684/1/10} 


Your telegrams Nos. 25 and 30.! TOKYO, January 31, 1932, 6.45 p.m. 

I read most of your telegrams to Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon 
and impressed on him the absolute necessity for Japanese Admiral conforming 
with assurances given me yesterday. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs repeated assurance and said that he could not 
understand that Admiral was using settlement as a base of attack or offensive 
of any sort. Nothing of the kind had been reported by Japanese authorities 
at Shanghai. Of course if Chinese attacked Japanese sector Japanese must 
fire back. I said this was self evident and it was certain Japanese Admiral 
had not confined himself to it or there would not be these complaints. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs promised to confer at once with naval authori- 
ties and have appropriate instructions sent. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 39; repeated to Peking and Shanghai. 


1 Nos. 196 and 195 respectively. 


No. 210 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received January 31, 2.40 p.m.) 
No. 41 Telegraphic [F 686/1/10] 


Your telegram No. 6! to Shanghai. TOKYO, january 31, 1932, 7.30 p.m. 


I left memorandum embodying proposal with Minister for Foreign 
Affairs this afternoon. He thought the plan good and promised to communi- 
cate with Ministry of Marine. 

Addressed to Foreign Office repeated to Shanghai. 


t No. 194. 
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No. 211 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 31, 3.35 p.m.) 
No. 40 Telegraphic (F 685/1/10] 


TOKYO, January 31, 1932, 7.40 p.m. 
Immediate 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked American! and French Ambassadors 
and myself to see him separately this afternoon. 

He gave me long explanation from Japanese point of view of Shanghai 
and asked me to take notes. 

He laid stress on three points, that Japanese had done everything possible 
to collaborate with other Powers at Shanghai, that clash was due to provoca- 
tion of Chinese who attacked Japanese when they were taking up positions 
allotted them under defence scheme, and that Japanese did not intend to 
use and had not used international settlement as base of attack. 

We had long and friendly discussion on these points and I was able from 
telegrams at my disposal to give him an entirely different and, to him, new 
version of events. 

Most important part of the explanation came at the end when Minister 
for Foreign Affairs called my attention to concentration of two divisions by 
Chiang Kai-shek near Shanghai which would be completed to-day. He was 
also bringing fresh troops and aeroplanes from Honan intended to take the 
offensive when his preparations were complete. 

This attitude was inconsistent with submission of dispute to the League 
under article 15. It was a matter of urgent importance to stop these reinforce- 
ments and to cause retirement of Chinese troops to point where there was no 
danger of clash. Otherwise Japanese marines and residents would be exposed 
to the greatest danger. In that case Japanese government would have to 
send infantry to protect them. Minister for Foreign Affairs would be grate- 
ful if United States Ambassador and I would take necessary steps immediately 
to cause retirement of Chinese troops. 

I replied I would report what he said. I knew that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and British representatives in China were doing all they could to 
prevent further clash. But whether peremptory demand that Chinese troops 
should retire was likely to achieve that object I could not possibly say. 
Similar demands had from my accounts been the principal cause of all the 
trouble. In any case it was a point which could only be decided by those on 
the spot especially political officers. It was certainly not a matter to be 
decided by Admiralty or War Office at Tokyo and I begged His Excellency 
not to allow himself to be rushed by either. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 40; repeated to Peking. 

t Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, pp. 
169-71. Sir F. Lindley further reported in Tokyo telegram No. 42 of 9.15 p.m. on January 
31, 1932, to the Foreign Office (received at 3.15 p.m. on January 31) : ‘American and French 


Ambassadors made strong representations this afternoon against use of Settlement by 
Japanese as base.’ 
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No. 212 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 1, 10.30 a.m.) 
No. 20 Tour. Telegraphic [F 711]1/r0] 
NANKING, January 31, 1932, 7.50 p.m. 

I have received a note’ from the Minister for Foreign Affairs dated 
January 30th giving Chinese version of events at Shanghai. (Statement 
giving Japanese version has been issued by Japanese Consul General Shanghai 
substance of which I have instructed His Majesty’s Consul General to tele- 
graph direct.) 

2. Note states that Mayor’s reply to Japanese demands was accepted as 
satisfactory by Japanese Consul General at 1.45 p.m. January 28th. Never- 
theless at midnight Japanese Admiral delivered ultimatum to Municipality 
‘demanding immediate withdrawal of Chinese troops for occupation of 
Japanese forces’. “At the same time’ Japanese took the initiative to invade 
Chapei and attacked Chinese troops and over 20 Japanese aeroplanes 
bombed Chapei ‘incessantly and indiscriminately’ killing countless civilians 
causing general conflagration and partial or total destruction of buildings of 
all kinds including Chinan University. According to Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at the moment of writing the Japanese were still carrying on hostile 
actions in violation of the Nine Power Treaty, Kellogg Pact and The 
Covenant. 

3. Note declares that Chinese Government have exercised great restraint 
in observing the Council’s resolutions but in view of deliberate aggravation 
of the situation by Japanese military authorities they are compelled to take 
measures of self defence. Japan is impairing the independence and integrity 
of China in violation of the Nine Power Treaty and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs urgently requests that His Majesty’s Government will take prompt 
and effective measures to prevent further infractions and uphold the sanctity 
of the Treaty. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 20 repeated to Peking, Tokyo, 
Commander in Chief, Shanghai. 


t A copy of this identic note, as addressed to the American Minister in China, is printed 
in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 134-5. 


No. 213 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 4o Telegraphic (F 694/1/10] 


Addressed to Peking No. 40. SHANGHAI, January 31, 1932, 8 p.m." 

My telegram No. 39.? 

At continuation of conference this afternoon Defence Committee decided; 
that suggestion for withdrawal of Japanese within their own sector was 

1 Time of repetition as No. 10 to the Foreign Office (received at 2.45 p.m. on January 31, 
1932). 2 No. 205. 3 Cf. op. cit., vol. ili, p. 149. 
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impracticable as zone left between them and railway would be too narrow 
for a neutral force to occupy. Defence Committee suggested that Japanese 
should evacuate all that portion of their sector outside Settlement limits and 
be replaced by neutral force. This was warmly supported by the Chinese 
but refused by Japanese on the ground that conditions in that area were so 
dangerous that they could not leave protection of their many nationals there 
to neutrals. 

Japanese repeated their suggestion that they should remain in present 
position and Chinese troops retire. This was uncompromisingly refused by 
Chinese. As deadlock ensued I suggested that as opponents could not agree 
to withdraw their men they should at least withdraw their artillery and aircraft 
from the vicinity. 

This was refused by Japanese on the ground that their strength in aircraft 
was far superior to that of Chinese artillery and concession would not be 
equal. 

I then suggested truce should at least be continued until some other solu- 
tion could be devised. At first Chinese stipulated that truce should not be 
used for bringing up reinforcements by either side; but this was refused by 
Japanese who said that large reinforcements were already on their way. 

Finally I tried to get them to continue truce without any conditions but 
both sides for a long time refused to agree and it looked for a while as though 
conference would end in complete failure and hostilities be resumed tonight. 
Eventually, however, they reached the following unsatisfactory agreement. 
Japanese Consul-General was to refer to his Government proposal that 
Japanese should evacuate all that part of their sector outside the Settlement 
limits in favour of neutral force. 

If he received unfavourable reply Chinese General would then refer to 
his Government for further instructions. Pending receipt of latter, truce 
should continue. 

Each side expressed scept[ic]ism regarding the other’s good faith and charged 
each other with already having violated the truce. It was suggested to them 
that violations to which they referred might possibly have been committed 
by communists on both sides of the line whose object was to prevent a peace- 
ful solution. On behalf of neutrals concerned I concluded conference by 
urging both parties to exercise patience with each other and to avoid preci- 
pitating hostilities until some other arrangement could be made. I regard 
situation, however, with grave misgiving. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking, Tokyo and Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 214 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 31, 5.40 p.m.) 
No. 19 Tour. Telegraphic [F 666/1/10] 
Inmediate NANKING, January 31, 1932, 8 p.m. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Minister of Finance both emphasized 
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denunciation of any intention either to sever relations with or declare war on 
Japan. In no circumstances will they take initiative in any such step. | 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Commander-in-Chief, Tokyo, 
Rear-Admiral Yangtse, Peking and Shanghai. 


No. 215 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received January 31, 6.35 p.m.) 
No. 21 Tour. Telegraphic (F 667/1/10] 


NANKING, January 31, 1932, 8 p.m. 

Local situation. 

Japanese naval force here of three cruisers has just been reinforced by 
arrival of four destroyers. 

2. After consulting me this morning United States Consul-General who 
is also senior consul telephoned to Japanese consul who is on merchant 
vessel moored to N[isshin] K[isen] K[aisha] hulk and received renewed 
assurances from Japanese consul that increase of naval strength was purely 
precautionary and designed to meet any possible emergency and that in no 
circumstances would Japanese take initiative here. In view of evacuation 
of Japanese nationals and staff (see my telegram No. 8 Tour)! this naval 
demonstration seems hardly justified on grounds given by Japanese consul. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 21; repeated to Tokyo, Commander- 
in-Chief, Shanghai, Rear Admiral Yangtse and Peking. 

t No. 164. 


No. 216 


Memorandum by Sir F. Pratt 
[F 655/1/10] 


Japanese Action at Shanghai 


For the last 4 months, ever since the Japanese attack upon the Chinese 
in Manchuria there has been a severe boycott of Japanese trade all over 
China. To a considerable extent this was a natural and spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of the people, but there is also no doubt that the boycott 
was encouraged, subsidised and to some extent organised by the Chinese 
Government and still more by the Kuomintang or Nationalist Party, from 
which the Government derives its authority. Anti-Japanese associations 
were allowed to carry on their activities unchecked and though many of these 
activities were clearly illegal—such as the confiscation of goods of Japanese 
origin, the fining and imprisonment of merchants trading in Japanese 
goods, &c., &c.—the Chinese courts, including those established in the 
International Settlement, refused to convict persons charged with such 


t This undated memorandum, which was probably completed on January 31, 1932, was 
circulated to the Cabinet together with No. 239. 
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offences. Though precise figures are not yet available it is certain that, as 
some 15 to 20 per cent. of Japan’s foreign trade is done with China, the losses 
caused by the boycott have been very severe. 

Japan has made many complaints and representations—both to China 
and the League—on the subject of the boycott. On January 18 last, five 
Japanese, including two priests, were assaulted by a mob in Chapei—a 
densely crowded Chinese suburb adjoining the northern boundary of the 
International Settlement. Two of them were severely injured. Two days 
later a Japanese mob burned down a Chinese factory whose workmen were 
responsible for the assault. On their way back through the International 
Settlement they attacked Chinese members of the Settlement police of whom 
several were wounded and one killed. Next day January 19? the Japanese 
mob created further disturbances in the International Settlement. 

The Japanese authorities appear to have made up their minds that the 
assault on the five Japanese on January 18 provided a good opportunity 
for suppressing once and for all the boycott which was doing them so much 
injury. On January 21 the Japanese Consul-General presented four demands 
to the Chinese authorities, viz: (1) apology; (2) punishment; (3) compensa- 
tion; and (4) suppression of the anti-Japanese organisations and a proclama- 
tion to that effect. At the same time naval reinforcements were sent to 
Shanghai and the Japanese Admiral announced that drastic measures would 
be taken if the demands were not complied with. 

The Mayor of Shanghai was willing to comply with the first 3 of the 
Japanese demands, but the fourth naturally presented considerable diffi- 
culties. On January 27th it was learned that the Japanese Consul-General at 
Shanghai had sought authority from Tokyo to deliver an ultimatum to the 
Mayor expiring at midnight next day. On January 28 the Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs replied to the effect that he did not consider the moment 
for an ultimatum with so short a time limit as opportune but gave the Consul- 
General discretion, if he were not convinced of the sincerity of the Mayor, to 
deliver an ultimatum eventually. The Consul-General had however already 
on the previous day on his own responsibility delivered a 24 hours ultimatum 
expiring at 6 p.m. on January 28. Throughout January 27 negotiations 
continued without success between the Mayor and the Japanese Consul- 
General regarding the exact wording of the Chinese reply to the Japanese 
demands. The Mayor published an order of the Public Safety Bureau for 
the immediate abolition of the anti-Japanese boycott association, and asked 
the Chinese community for their support in his action. In spite of the recal- 
citrant attitude of the military and the students agreement was reached on 
January 28 between the Mayor and the Japanese Consul-General. The 
latter informed the Consular Body on the afternoon of January 28 that an 
entirely satisfactory reply had been received from the Mayor and that no 
action was contemplated for the time being. A similar message was com- 
municated to Mr. Ingram at Nanking and there seemed every reason to 
believe that the immediate crisis had passed. In view of the fact however 

2 Cf., however, No. 103, paragraph 5. 
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that the ultimatum was due to expire at 6 p.m. and that drastic action by 
the Japanese forces had been expected not later than January 29 the Muni- 
cipal Council of the International Settlement had proclaimed that a state of 
emergency would exist as from 4 p.m. on January 28. The issue of this 
proclamation meant that certain arrangements automatically came into 
effect. The volunteers were mobilized and the various units of the defence 
forces of the Settlement—Volunteers and Regulars, British, French, American, 
Japanese, &c.—took up each their allotted sector on the line drawn round 
the Settlement. The main object of this measure is to prevent a flood of 
refugees from the adjacent Chinese areas seeking safety in the Settlement 
and in particular to prevent any possible inrush of a disorderly rabble of 
Chinese soldiers. At some points this defence line goes well beyond Settle- 
ment limits so as to include areas inhabited mainly by foreigners. The sector 
allotted to the Japanese is that adjacent to the crowded Chinese suburb 
Chapei, in the neighbourhood of which live the majority of the Japanese 
residents of Shanghai. Unfortunately this is the most difficult sector of all 
for at some places the line of barbed wire runs down the middle of a narrow 
street and it appears that in Chapei were a large number of ill-conditioned 
Cantonese troops under no proper control. While the Japanese forces were 
taking up their positions on this line a clash occurred and the Japanese 
immediately launched a savage attack on Chapel. 

The first accounts that reached us of this affair seemed to indicate that the 
clash might have been an accident caused as much by the presence of ill- 
disciplined Chinese soldiers as by any act of the Japanese forces. In fact 
however it is now clear that the clash was the inevitable consequence of the 
provocative manner in which the Japanese occupied their part of the line. 
The Japanese sector was not exactly defined beforehand and the line which 
the Japanese decided to occupy included territory beyond the boundary of 
the International Settlement. The Japanese forces started at midnight to 
occupy this line with aeroplanes dropping flares to frighten the opposition. 
The Chinese naturally thought that the Japanese were advancing to capture 
the city and put up a stout resistance causing many Japanese casualties. The 
Japanese then resorted to bombing to destroy an armoured train from which 
they were being sniped and also in order to strike terror into the Chinese 
population. Bombs were dropped on an open and densely crowded Chinese 
town killing large numbers of non-combatants. Some of the reports speak 
of thousands of casualties. Great damage seems to have been inflicted on the 
railway in which British bondholders have a large financial interest. The 
station itself was burnt down and bridges, &c., destroyed. Fires are still 
raging in Chapei. Several bombs fell in the International Settlement and 
French Concession causing damage and loss of life. That all this destruction 
was deliberately intended is proved by the remarks made by the Japanese 
Admiral to His Majesty’s Consul General on January 2gth. He said that he 
had two more aircraft carriers shortly arriving carrying forty large bombers 
and that if the Chinese continued to attack him he ‘would destroy them 
utterly. 
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The trouble at Shanghai arises directly out of the trouble in Manchuria 
but the action taken by the Japanese at Shanghai faces us with a set of con- 
siderations of a different order to those which were raised by Japanese action 
in Manchuria. In Manchuria the Japanese as regards the fundamental 
issues at stake had a great deal of right on their side. The Chinese were almost 
entirely in the wrong. By their corruption, incapacity and blind conceit they 
were reducing to ruin one of the wealthiest regions in the world, thus going 
a long way towards undoing the good work of the Japanese who had made 
prosperity possible by keeping Manchuria free from civil war. They ignored 
both Japan’s treaty rights and the historical justification for Japan’s position 
in Manchuria. They regarded the policy of patience and conciliation pur- 
sued by Japan for a number of years as a sign of weakness, and met Japan’s 
efforts to reach a working agreement on the railway question—the most 
fundamental of all the questions at issue—with an exasperating policy of 
evasion and procrastination. Eventually when Japan took drastic action and 
drove the Chinese Government out of Manchuria sympathy all over the world 
was generally on the side of Japan. It was felt that fundamentally right was 
on her side and that it was better that Manchuria should be well governed 
under Japanese auspices than ruined by Chinese militarists. Apart from our 
obligations as a member of the League of Nations there seemed to be no 
reason why we should intervene in these developments in Manchuria either 
from the point of view of the interests of civilization in general or from that 
of British interests in particular. Even from the League of Nations point of 
view it cannot be said that there was a good case for intervention. The absence 
of any real central authority either in China or Manchuria was no unusual 
phenomenon. It resulted from the characteristic peculiar to all Chinese 
Governments that authority was disseminated among a number of different 
organisations and individuals struggling for power, sometimes peacefully and 
sometimes with violence. The peculiar position of Japan in Manchuria 
constituted her in fact one of the several competing elements among whom 
authority was shared. Her action was, therefore, different from the ordinary 
case of aggression where the forces of one State violate the national frontiers 
of another State, and approximated rather to the civil wars which have raged 
in China for the past twenty years and which unfortunately lie beyond the 
scope of the League’s authority. 

None of these considerations apply to the situation produced by the 
Japanese action at Shanghai. The boycott is the only weapon that China 
possesses. The increasing friction between China and Japan had given rise 
to a boycott several months before the Manchurian incident of September 18. 
A great intensification of the boycott after that incident was the natural and 
inevitable reaction to Japan’s forcible action in Manchuria. There is nothing 
illegal in a boycott per se. The manner in which the Chinese Government 
and the Kuomintang encouraged and organised the boycott involved illegal 
acts and violations of treaty rights, but it cannot be admitted that the con- 
duct of the Chinese Government—perverse in many respects though it may 
have been—could justify the use of force to suppress the boycott. Much less 
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can it be admitted that there is anything to justify or excuse the barbarity 
of the methods actually adopted by the Japanese forces. Apart altogether 
from the question of the British interests involved it would be difficult for us 
to treat the affair as being no concern of ours. 

It is possible that in some respects British interests may stand to gain from 
recent events in Manchuria and Shanghai. It is said that force is the only 
argument which the Chinese understand and the disaster which their exasperat- 
ing tactics have led them into may make them more amenable to reason in 
future. This argument is of doubtful validity. It is however probable that 
the trade which Japan loses may come to England. Against this we have to 
set the material damage done in Shanghai—including damage to the railway 
in which there is a large British financial interest—and the complete disloca- 
tion perhaps for a long time of all trade in the Yangtze Valley. If we 
antagonize Japan by intervening against her in any way the effect upon 
British interests in the Far East may be very serious as I shall presently 
attempt to show. Against this however must be balanced the fact that if we 
stand aside and leave Japan to work her will unchecked upon China British 
commercial interests may suffer severely from Japanese arrogance and Chinese 
xenophobia. A Far East where Japan was dominant and supreme and also 
perhaps contemptuous of Great Britain would not be a favourable sphere for 
the development of British trade and industry. Even if it were legitimate, 
therefore, for Great Britain to stand aside in order not to jeopardise British 
interests in the Far East it would be difficult in the present circumstances to 
make out a case for adopting that course.3 

As regards the local position in Shanghai, an international Defence Force 
was sent to Shanghai in 1927 and has never been entirely withdrawn. The 
United States, Japan, Great Britain and other Powers have each kept a small 
force in the International Settlement ever since and each of these Powers is 
entirely within their rights in strengthening or reducing their forces as they 
please. Japanese troops therefore have just as much right to be in the Settle- 
ment and to join in Defence schemes as the British or American forces, and 
we cannot raise any question on that head. On January 28 we protested 
against the contemplated use of force against Chinese in the International 
Settlement and on January 29 we demanded an explanation of the apparently 
unprovoked attack upon the Chinese in Chapei and protested against action 
which gravely endangered foreign life and property. If, as is probable the 
Japanese ignore or evade all protests and representations and renew their 
attacks upon the Chinese we shall have to consider whether there are any 
steps that we can or should take to follow up these protests. We may, for 
example, be asked at short notice whether we would join America in severing 
economic relations with Japan. The loss of her American trade would hit 
Japan very hard but, as far as the British Empire is concerned, the severance 
of relations might hurt us more than Japan and Japan would actually gain 
by the repudiation of the loans raised on the London market. Japan’s com- 


3 After these words, in the text of this memorandum as subsequently circulated, there 
was inserted the text of paragraph 4 of No. 238. 
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mercial relations with India are more important to her than those with 
Great Britain, but the question whether India also should sever economic 
relations is obviously one of great difficulty and delicacy. 

If America and Great Britain severed diplomatic and economic relations 
with Japan she would proceed to settle accounts with China in her own way 
and in the process it is safe to assume that she would show her contempt for 
our gesture of disapproval by riding rough shod over all British interests in 
the Far East. Without resorting to illegal means she could oust British control 
from the International Settlement at Shanghai and she might then turn the 
Settlement into an annexe to a new Japanese Concession extorted from China. 
By putting the screw on China she could exclude British vessels from the 
coasting trade and British interests from the railways, and generally she 
could establish such conditions as to make it impossible for British banks, 
Insurance Companies or merchants to carry on. Once embarked upon this 
course Japan would end by leaving the League and turning her back upon 
all western ideas and unless we were prepared to withdraw altogether from 
the Far East it might be difficult to escape eventually being drawn into war. 
Nevertheless if we try to avoid this fatal path by protesting and doing nothing 
more the consequences may yet be much the same. Japan would treat our 
protests with increasing contempt and eventually we would be faced with the 
same alternatives. 

There is of course the possibility of the economic collapse of Japan under 
the combined effect of the Chinese boycott and the Anglo-American severance 
of relations. Japan is so dependent on her American trade that America 
might almost make such a collapse a certainty, but it must remain a matter 
for speculation whether the collapse would be so immediate or so complete 
as to avert the dangers referred to above.‘ 

Jj. T. Pratr 


¢ Sir R. Vansittart commented in a minute of February 1, 1932, on this memorandum: 
‘The conclusion of Sir J. Pratt’s last two pages [i.e. 36 lines] would seem to be that we cannot 
contemplate, in any circumstances, the severance of economic & diplomatic relations, 
unless we are also eventually prepared for war.’ This minute was initialed by Sir John 
Simon on February 3 and by Mr. Eden on February 5. 


No. 217 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 1, 9 a.m.) 
No. 22 Tour. Telegraphic [F 7o1/1/10] 
NANKING, February 1, 1932, I a.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs summoned me, French Minister and United 
States Minister’s personal representative this afternoon' and made to us 
declaration on following points :— 

(a) Removal of Government leaders from Nanking was due to conviction 
that Japanese object was to enlarge area of aggression and by threatening 
the capital to force the Government to come to terms. This was proved by 

1 This telegram was drafted on January 31, 1932. 
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despatch of fresh reinforcements of Japanese troops, men-of-war and aero- 
planes and by steps already taken by Japanese to evatuate their nationals 
along the Yangtse. In communicating officially to the Waichiaopu his 
intention to evacuate his nationals from Nanking Japanese Consul had only 
given as reason safety of his residents and made no mention of desire to avoid 
incidents, see my telegram No. 8 Tour.2, Members of the Government who 
had left for Loyang are the President Wang Ching-wei, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Li Chai-sum, Feng Yu-hsiang and Chu Pei-teh (Chief of Staff). Members 
remaining are Ministers of Finance, Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, Industry 
and Communications. 

(6) Reaffirmation regarding absence of any intention to take the initia- 
tive in severing relations or declaring war, see my telegram No. 19.3 Every 
effort would be made to avoid incidents but the right of self defence was 
universal, moreover the national honour and defence of Chinese and foreign 
lives and property in Greater Shanghai demanded that the Japanese aggres- 
sion there should be resisted. Doctor Lo Wen-kan trusted that the Powers 
would read recent events in the light of foregoing remarks. 

(c) China reiterated at this critical moment her determination scrupulously 
to observe her obligations under the Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the Nine 
Power Treaty and looked to the signatories of those instruments to prevent 
further aggravation of the situation and to safeguard the interests of humanity. 

2. Doctor Lo Wen-kan then drew our attention to three features of the 
Shanghai situation: 

(a) That according to statement made by Japanese Consul-General in 
Shanghai it was as a result of deliberations of International Settlement 
authorities that Japanese marines were allotted to defence of a sector of East 
Shanghai Woosung railway which included territory outside the Settlement 
limits. | 

(6) The section south‘ of Suchow Creek usually patrolled by the British and 
American troops had, after a state of emergency, been patrolled by British 
troops. Since afternoon of January goth British troops had been relieved by 
Japanese marines. Doctor Lo Wen-kan intimated that any extension of 
area occupied by Japanese aggravated the situation. 

(c) Japan appeared to be using International Settlement as a base for 
offensive operations against China. 

3. We duly took note of the above and undertook to inform our respective 
Governments.’ I took the opportunity of speaking again on lines of para- 
graphs 2 and 3 of my telegram No. 16 Tour‘ and of last four sentences of my 
telegram No. 18 Tour.’ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 22, repeated to Tokyo, Commander-in- 
Chief, Rear-Admiral Yangtse, Peking and Shanghai. 


2 No. 164. 3 No. 214. 

+ This word was substituted in the filed copy for ‘east’ in accordance with a correction 
received in a Nanking telegram at 7.55 p.m. on February 1. 

5 Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 147-8. 

© No. 193. 7 No. 203. 
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No. 218 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 1, 8 a.m.) 
No. 23 Tour. Telegraphic [F 668/1/10] 


Immediate NANKING, January 31,' 1932, I a.m. 

Shanghai telegram No. 39 to Peking.? 

In spite of obvious risks involved I am of opinion that we should agree 
to take over policing of neutral area if our military authorities consider pro- 
posal feasible. It seems very desirable that Americans should be induced to 
participate unless feeling between them and Japanese is considered by local 
authorities a paramount objection. 

2. I submit that we owe it to our position in Shanghai to take lead in this 
matter. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 23, repeated to Peking, Tokyo, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Shanghai. 


1 This date was probably in error for February 1, 1932. 2 No. 205. 


No. 219 


Str M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 1, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 97 Telegraphic [F 696/27/10] 
PEKING, February 1, 1932, 8.55 a.m. 

Consul General Hankow reports as follows January goth. 

Communists are in places within 7 miles of Hankow and in view of serious 
situation members of Catholic Mission have been withdrawn from Hanyang. 
Chinese authorities are confident that they can deal with the situation and 
have arranged to co-operate in defence of ex-concession in case of need. 

Chinese authorities and Japanese Consul General have assured His 
Majesty’s Consul General that unless anything unforeseen occurs there is no 
danger of a clash. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 97, repeated to Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 220 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 1, 9 a.m.) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [F 688/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 1, 1932, 1 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 26! is, as regards details only, out of date owing to 
report in Shanghai telegram No. 40.2 I urged Vice Minister for Foreign 


Affairs this morning to have instructions sent at once to Japanese Com- 
mander to conform with whatever proposals his colleagues at Shanghai might 


t No. 201. 2 No. 213. 
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consider advisable for safety of the whole community and to give up his 
intolerable attitude of obstruction. Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs 
promised to telephone at once to Minister for Foreign Affairs whom I am 
to see this afternoon.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 43; repeated to Peking and Shanghai. 


3 In Tokyo telegram No. 44 of 12.56 p.m. on February 1, 1932, to the Foreign Office 
(received at 9.30 a.m. on February 1) Sir F. Lindley further reported in reply to No. 208: 
‘I read telegram to Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and am to see Minister 
for Foreign Affairs again this afternoon.’ 


No. 221 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received February 1, 9.10 p.m.) 
No. 77 Telegraphic (F 741/1/10] 
WASHINGTON, February 1, 1932, 2.15 p.m. 
Your telegram to Tokyo No. 25.! 
United States Ambassador at Tokyo has received similar instructions. 
Your telegram to Tokyo No. 29.2 


I have asked State Department to send similar instructions to their repre- 
sentative at Tokyo.’ 


t No. 196. 2 No. 208. 

3 In Washington telegram 85 of 6.16 p.m. on February 2, 1932, to the Foreign Office 
(received at 9 a.m. on February 3) Sir R. Lindsay further reported with reference to No. 
208: ‘Similar instructions sent to United States Ambassador.’ 


No. 222 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received February 1, 9 p.m.) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [F 742/1/10] 
WASHINGTON, February 1, 1932, 2.15 p.m. 
Secretary of State informed me of his telephone conversations with London 
of this morning.' 
Telegram from American Naval authorities reports Japanese Man-of-War 
has opened fire on Nanking. 
Secretary of State has sent for Japanese Ambassador? to tell him that if 
Japanese Government is inviting intervention of United States and other 
Governments they must restrain their forces from such action. 


? See No. 225. 
2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
p. 173. | 
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No. 223 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 1, 4 p.m.) 
No. 1 Telegraphic [F 724/1/r10}] 
Immediate NANKING, February 1, 1932, 2.55 p.m. 

Foreign Office telegram No. 1 Tour Series.! 

I delivered message to Vice Minister this morning who said that until 
details of scheme for neutral zone could be worked out it was difficult for 
Chinese government to say whether it could be accepted. But in principle 
he thought it would be. 

He told me Chinese government had accepted three days truce, had issued 
instructions accordingly, but in the interests of self-defence would continue 
to take preparatory measures to meet any emergency that might arise either 
during or after period of truce. They could not trust Japanese and had 
every reason to believe they would seek excuses treacherously to break any 
agreement. He maintained that they had launched fresh attack on Chapel 
after yesterday’s conference. 

Meanwhile Hsu Mo trusted settlement? would not allow settlement to be 
used by Japanese as base of operations. He had reason to believe that 
Japanese were hurrying up further reinforcements and contemplated fresh 
aggression and begged that pressure would be brought to bear on Tokyo. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 1; repeated to Geneva, Tokyo, Shanghai, 
- Peking and Commander-in-Chief. 


t See No. 201. 2 In another text of the telegram this word read ‘authorities’. 


No. 224 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 64! Telegraphic [F 679/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 1, 1932, 3.15 p.m. 
Following for Lord Cecil. 
Your No. 28.? 
I agree generally with your appreciation of the situation, as disclosed by 
recent telegrams from Far East and should be glad to have suggestions 
referred to in your final sentence. Probably you would prefer to send these 


t In his immediately preceding telegram of 2.30 p.m. on February 1, 1932, to Geneva, 
Sir J. Simon had informed Mr. J. H. Thomas: ‘Though I am better Doctor will not let me 
travel till my temperature becomes right. Moreover Shanghai consultations and messages 
make it necessary to remain here for next two or three days. You will I am sure understand 
this fully. Please explain to Mr. Henderson how sorry I am that illness prevents my attend- 
ing opening session tomorrow and express my regrets to Dominion Representatives. Prime 
Minister authorises me to say that in view of seriousness of Far-Eastern situation it is impos- 
sible for him to be at Geneva on Monday [February 8: cf. Volume III, No. 233]. He 
regrets very much if his absence on that date which is quite inevitable causes inconvenience 
to others.’ 

2 No. 204. 
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by bag, rather than under expensive, and abbreviated conditions of tele- 
graph. In particular suggestion of practical steps to prevent what you say 
in your second and fourth paragraphs should not be allowed would be 
opportune. 


No. 225 
Record! of a telephone conversation between Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Stimson 
[ Confidential] General|349/7] 


10 DOWNING STREET, February 1, 1932, 3.20 p.m. 

1: Cessation of all active violence on both sides.? 

2: No further mobilisation or preparation for further hostilities between the 
two nations. 

3: Withdrawal of both Japanese and Chinese from all points of mutual 
contact within the Shanghai area. 

4: Establishment of neutral zones within? the settlement. These zones to be 
policed by neutrals. The arrangements to be set up by the Consular 
Authorities. 

5: Upon acceptance of these conditions prompt advances to be made in 
negotiation to settle all outstanding controversies between the two nations 
in the spirit of the Pact of Paris, and the resolution of the League of 
December gth [10th] without prior demand or reservations and with the 
aid of neutral observers or participants. 


Further points made were: 

The idea would be to get the French and the Italians to agree, but on 
condition that there is going to be no delay. If there is any delay or unwilling- 
ness, that you (U.S.A.) are prepared to go ahead with them, provided we 
co-operate? Agreed. 

Details, subject to change. The whole programme is open to discussion. 
Very hurried in getting this up. Intelligence only just come in reporting 
recent conference.‘ 


1 This record was not an agreed rendering of the conversation. An American record is 
printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 153-5. The present British 
record apparently reproduced only the remarks of the Prime Minister, which included his 
understanding of the American suggestions enumerated below. These suggestions super- 
seded an earlier American proposal, for an appeal by H.M. King George V and President 
Hoover to the Japanese and Chinese heads of state for a cessation of hostilities, which had 
formed the subject of telephone conversations between Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Stimson 
at 6.10 p.m. on January 30 and 12.15 p.m. on January 31, and of attendant diplomatic 
contacts in London; ». ibid., vol. iii, pp. 124-47 passim. No records concerning this earlier 
American proposal have been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

2 In the original this paragraph was preceded by the following annotation in the hand- 
writing of Sir John Simon: ‘Propose a cessation of conflict.’ Also, after the words ‘both sides’, 
Sir J. Simon added on the original ‘forthwith on the following terms’: cf. note 7 below. 

3 Sir J. Simon underlined this word in the original and noted at foot: ‘or without it if 
circumstances require it’. 

* The reference is uncertain (cf. op cit., p. 154), but was possibly to meetings in Shanghai 
on January 31, 1932 (cf. Nos. 205 and 213). 
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That we do the communications with France and Italy. 

P.M. stated that we [? he] had only just this minute had handed into his 
hands a report from our Consul in Shanghais which puts a more sinister 
light on the whole thing. He has at last come to the conclusion that the 
Japanese Naval Authorities in Shanghai do not mean to come to an agree- 
ment; that they want to force a situation which will mean that they will get 
extra territorial concessions there, and to use those concessions as a point . 
for advancing Japanese trade in China. 

P.M. said he had not yet had time to study it, but has only glanced at it, 
but that it is worth while keeping this in the background of our minds 
as a possibility. 

Laid special stress on using good offices to restrain the Chinese.§ 

We are working on statement which we will give to them in half an hour 
to an hour from time of conversation. 

P.M. said we are getting necessary consultation on foot immediately.’ 


S See No. 228. 

6 Mr. MacDonald was here repeating Mr. Stimson’s statement (op. cit., p. 155) that 
according to the American Ambassador at Tokyo M. Yoshizawa had ‘laid a special stress 
upon his request that we use our good offices to induce the Chinese not to move up their 
troops’: cf. No. 211, note 1. 

7 In the original the following undated and unsigned note was attached to this record: 
‘Mr. Stimson’s meaning with reference to Paragraph 4 was that the neutral zone should be 
created not inside the settlement, but for protection wherever the two parties are in contact. 
It should be created between the two lines, and be policed by neutrals. 

‘(He did not wish to give precise instructions on this to the man on the spot).’ 

It would appear that this note was added after Mr. MacDonald’s further conversation 
with Mr. Stimson at 4.20 p.m. (11.20 a.m. Washington time) on February 1, 1932, an 
American record of which is printed op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 158-9. Mr. Stimson further had 
two telephone conversations that day at 5.30 p.m. (12.30 p.m. Washington time) and 5.50 
p.m. with Sir J. Simon. They evidently discussed amendments (cf. notes 2 and 3 above) 
and arrangements in connexion with the American proposals. No records of these two 
telephone conversations have been traced in Foreign Office archives. The American 


record is printed ibid., pp. 159-65. 


No. 226 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 1, 11 a.m.) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [F 702/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 1, 1932, 3.50 p.m. 

Shanghai. 

I submit the following with great diffidence: I fear events are outstripping 
efforts to deal with them as they occur and in view of dangerous situation 
arising only way to localize conflict is to take a big step. Military Attaché at 
my request submits suggestion as follows (a) Japanese to remain in Chapei 
and Paoshan for internal security and for controlling their own nationals. 
(5) International picket line astride Shanghai—Nanking Railway some three 
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miles beyond Japanese and between them and Chinese. (c) All troops! to 
withdraw 25 miles from neutral picket line. | 

Action of Japanese to be watched by Consular body as neutral inspectors. 
Position of Chinese force astride railway 30 or so (? miles omitted) distant to 
be watched by neutral observers say Military Attachés at Peking. 

This would probably be acceptable to the Japanese and request to with- 
draw 25 miles would have to be rendered palatable to the Chinese by finding 
a formula. The above proposal is based on the assumption that restoration 
of peace is at present question of greater importance than fixing of respon- 
sibility.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 45, repeated to Shanghai and Peking. 


1 It was suggested on the filed copy that phrase should read: ‘All Chinese troops’. 
2 It was considered in the Foreign Office that the suggestions in this telegram were 
excessively onerous upon China, and had been superseded by the proposals in No. 235. 


No. 227 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 53 Telegraphic [F 725]1/10] 


NANKING, February 1, 1932, 4.45 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 53. 

My telegram No. 22 Tour? to Foreign Office. 

I have received note? from the Waichiaopu dated January 31st making 
similar points viz. (a) stating if it is true that defense committee assigned to 
Japanese forces extra-settlement areas east of Shanghai Woosing [Woosung] 
railway as [sic] this is a violation of China’s sovereign rights and (5) expres- 
sing astonishment that Japanese were permitted to take over area in settle- 
ment south of Suchow Creek and (c) using settlement as base for their 
military operations. 

I am requested to telegraph British authorities Shanghai to cause Japanese 
to cease their military activities round Chapei and not to permit Japanese 
forces to use settlement as a base from which to attack Chinese territory. 

Repeated to Tokyo, Shanghai, Commander-in-Chief, and Foreign Office. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 3 to the Foreign Office (received at 3.15 p.m. on February 1, 
1932). 

2 No. 217. 

3 This note corresponded to that printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1992, 
vol. iii, p. 169. 
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No. 228 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 41 Telegraphic (F 713/1/r10}] 
SHANGHAI, February 1, 1932, 5.4 p.m.! 


Addressed to Peking No. 41 February rst. 

My telegram No. 40.? 

I offer further comments on yesterday’s conference. 

Attitude of Japanese representatives was not that of men who desired a 
peaceful solution. They refused throughout to move an inch towards com- 
promise. The Japanese Admiral absolutely refused even to refer to Tokyo 
the proposal that Japanese should evacuate that part of sector outside the 
settlement but eventually said that his Consul General might do it if he liked. 
Latter reluctantly asked me [sic]3 to do so obviously because it did not commit 
them to anything. It was clear that neither of them meant to recommend it 
and unfavourable reply from Japanese government is certain unless sufficient 
pressure is brought to bear by the Powers. 

On the other hand Chinese military commander was also most obstinate. 
His Cantonese troops are elated with their initial success in holding up the 
advance of Japanese and are now talking wildly of resuming the offensive 
and driving Japanese out of Shanghai. 

Accordingly neither side is in favour of continuing the truce and may seize 
pretext to resume fighting on arrival of reinforcements. 

Foreign military officers do not think Chinese can penetrate Japanese line 
but they might try elsewhere where it is less strongly held by other troops. 
British commander is confident of his sector and chief danger is shell fire and 
internal disorder due to enormous number of refugees in the settlement and 
problem of feeding them as principal markets for food stuffs are in Japanese 
area and are now closed. Council has ordered Curfew between 10 p.m. and 
4 a.m. 

Confidential. I am beginning to believe that Japanese designs in Shanghai 
are deeper than at first thought. Shanghai manager of Mitsui Bussen [Bussan] 
Kaisha* who is the senior Japanese councillor and an able and intelligent 
man apparently on terms of intimacy with Japanese Admiral made the fol- 
lowing statement privately to Secretary General of the Council. 

Japanese consider there is no government in China nor likely to be in the 
immediate future and it is useless to negotiate at present. Therefore Japan 
must obtain control of an area in Shanghai either as a concession or other- 
wise from which to conduct trade and also to bring pressure to bear on local 
authorities. He assured Secretary General that they had no intention of 
upsetting administration existing in settlement and would help them to settle 


! Time of repetition as No. 11 to the Foreign Office, where it was received at noon on 
February 1, 1932. 

32 No. 213. 

3 The text here should probably read: ‘latter reluctantly agreed to do so...’. 

4 A leading Japanese foreign trading concern. 
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many of their difficulties such as outside roads. I report this conversation for 
what it is worth but scheme is by no means fantastic. | 
Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 229 


Record by Mr. Orde of a conversation with the Japanese Chargé 
d’ Affaires in London 
[F 868/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 1, 1932 


The Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires called this afternoon and communicated 
the attached paper containing the answer to the Secretary of State’s question 
to him on January 28th,' as to the nature of the action which the Japanese 
Government had contemplated at Shanghai, as intimated by Monsieur 
Sawada on that day. Monsieur Sawada observed that the action had been 
contemplated for the event of the Chinese not accepting the Japanese 
demands, which they did in fact accept on the afternoon of January 28th. 

The Chargé d’Affaires went on to deliver a message about the situation at 
Shanghai. He had three points to make:— 

1. The origin of the fighting. The Chinese accepted the Japanese demands 
at 3 p.m. on January 28th. At 4 p.m. the state of emergency was declared 
by the Municipal Council. The Japanese landing force then went to take 
up the positions which had been allotted to them at a meeting of the foreign 
Commanders in Shanghai on January 27th. In doing so they were fired upon 
by Chinese, especially plain-clothes soldiers and had to deliver a counter- 
attack. 

2. The Japanese Government consider that the action taken is similar to 
action taken by other Powers in various treaty ports in the past in defence of 
the lives and property of their nationals, and point out that it was part of con- 
certed action by the foreign Commanders in Shanghai with whom the 
Japanese Commander has in general instructions to co-operate. 

3. The Japanese Government repeat assurances already given to the British 
Ambassador in Tokio that they have no political designs in that part of China 
and have no intention of infringing the rights and interests of other Powers. 
They will endeavour not to expose the lives and property of other foreign 
nationals to danger. 

Monsieur Sawada then asked me whether I had any indication that the 
Japanese Commander in Shanghai was not co-operating properly with the 
other foreign Commanders. I said in answer that we were greatly disap- 
pointed at a report Just received? which showed that the Japanese Commander 
had taken up a very unyielding attitude at a meeting held yesterday between 
the British and United States Consuls General and the Chinese and Japanese 
Commanders to endeavour to arrange a Neutral Zone. The Japanese Com- 
mander appeared to have displayed great reluctance to make any concession 
which might make the scheme possible. 


1 See No. 143. 2 See No. 228. 
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In answer to a remark as to the desirability of inducing the Chinese not 
to send reinforcements to Shanghai, I said that reinforcements on one side 
were apt to lead to the despatch of reinforcements on the other, and speak- 
ing quite personally, it seemed to me that it would be very difficult to avoid 
further fighting so long as there were any troops on either side in contact with 
each other or indeed so long as there were any Japanese troops in Shanghai. 
I referred to the press report that the Japanese Consul General had unoffi- 
cially advised Japanese women and children to evacuate Shanghai and asked 
him whether his Government had considered the question of evacuating their 
nationals. Monsieur Sawada had no information on this point. 

Monsieur Sawada concluded by saying that he was at the disposal of the 
Secretary of State at any time. 

C. W. OrDE 


ANNEX TO No. 229 


In anticipation of failure on the part of China to comply with the Japanese 
demands in connection with the murder of Japanese priests in Shanghai, the 
Japanese Government, in order to protect their rights and interests, had been 
contemplating to resort, in and outside the settlement, to such forcible 
measures as: 

Raid on anti-Japanese associations, 

Removal of anti-Japanese posters, 

Abolition of various equipments? set up for the purpose of anti-Japanese 

propaganda, 

Release of the confiscated Japanese goods, etc., 

As regards the carrying out of those measures to be taken in the Inter- 
national Settlement, the Japanese Consul-General had been keeping full 
touch with the Municipal Council of the International Settlement. 


3 Note by Mr. Orde: ‘Mr. Sawada does not quite understand this, but thinks it may refer 
to printing presses, distributive agencies, &c.’ 


No. 230 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 70 Telegraphic (F 712/1/10] 
PEKING, February 1, 1932, 5.20 p.m.} 
Addressed to Mr. Ingram No. 70 of February ist. 
Tokyo telegram No. 40? to Foreign Office last paragraph. 
Please show to and discuss with United States Minister due Nanking 
morning of February 2nd if his train gets through.3 


1 Time of repetition as No. 100 to the Foreign Office (received at 11.45 a.m. on Febru- 


ary 1, 1932). 
2 No. arr. 
3 Mr. Johnson arrived in Nanking from Peking on the evening of February 2. 
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I am most reluctant to back such a request from Japan in view of what _ 
has happened and the unbearable provocation to which Chinese are being 
deliberately subjected. However, it is very delicate for any outsider to inter- 
vene with advice on such a matter: but as China’s friend the aggravation 
which despatch of large Chinese force to Shanghai would inevitably provoke 
fills me with foreboding in China’s own ultimate interest. Should United 
States Minister agree to similar action you are authorised to speak as above 
in my name to the Minister for Foreign Affairs as Doctor Lo Wen-kan’s old 
personal friend and well wisher. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Tokyo, Shanghai and Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 231 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 1, 7.55 p.m.) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [F 745/1/10] 
PARIS, February 1, 1932, 5.35 p.m. 

Your telegrams 25 and 29 to Tokyo.' 

Instructions were sent to French Ambassador at Tokyo yesterday morning 
in the sense of the first telegram and further instructions are now being sent 
in sense of latter. This will be third representation made by French Govern- 
ment at Tokyo. 

Two French Battalions from Indo-China and North China respectively 
are being despatched to Shanghai where French Admiral who had been 
visiting Manila must by now have returned. 

The French Consul-General at Shanghai is being instructed to keep in 
closer contact with his British and American colleagues in regard to the 
arrangements for troops etc. and Ministry of Foreign Affairs would be grate- 
ful if British Consul-General might be instructed MSEWIBE in order to main- 
tain united front. 

They also tentatively suggest wisdom of a joint Agaric by representa- 
tives at Tokyo. 

t Nos. 196 and 208. 

2 Instructions to Mr. Brenan to work as closely as possible with his French colleague were 


accordingly sent in Foreign Office telegram No. 13 of 12.30 p.m. on February 2, 1932, to 
Shanghai. 


No. 232 
Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Parts)! 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic: by telephone [F 776/1]10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 1, 1932, 6.55 p.m. 


Very urgent message is being despatched to you in regard to China which 
must be communicated to Monsieur Laval tonight. 


1 This telegram was also telephoned to Sir R. Graham at Rome, with the substitution 
of the words ‘Signor Grandi’ (the Italian Foreign Minister) for the words ‘Monsieur Laval’. 
Signor Grandi had, however, left Rome on January 31, 1932, to attend the opening of the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva on February 2. 
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No. 233 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 1, 2 p.m.) 
_ No. 46 Telegraphic (F 719/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 1, 1932, 7 p.m. 

My telegram No. 43.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me this afternoon that Japanese 
Government accepted scheme for neutral zone contained in Shanghai tele- 
gram No. 39? to Peking or any modifications which Japanese admiral might 
accept. 

I gave him copy of Shanghai telegram 403 to Peking and pointed out that 
proposal in telegram No. 39 had been shown to be impracticable and urged 
him to accept the second one. After consulting Minister of Marine he said 
it was impossible to accept it because marines could not withdraw head- 
quarters without dishonour. I refused to take this argument seriously but 
failed to move the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

I understand that headquarters is very near the international settlement 
and suggest it might be possible to enlarge neutral zone sufficiently without 
moving headquarters of Japanese marines. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 46, repeated to Peking and 
Shanghai. 


t No. 220. 2 No. 205. 3 No. 213. 


No. 234 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recewwed February 1, 1.25 p.m.) 
No. 47 Telegraphic (F 723/1/10}] 


TOKYO, February 1, 1932, 7.20 p.m. 

My telegram No. 44.! 

I spoke this afternoon with the greatest seriousness in accordance with your 
telegram No. 29? to Minister for Foreign Affairs who reiterated assurances 
already given. 

I then complained again of aeroplane actions at Shanghai which were 
inhuman and made it impossible for quiet to be restored. Why could Japanese 
Admiral not accept proposal to withdraw them if Chinese withdrew their 
artillery? He asked if I could guarantee Chinese troops would not advance 
if aeroplanes ceased. I replied that the dropping of bombs in the city would 
not stop advance of the troops and that in any case there was no war and no 
reason for such acts of war. Quite the contrary. 

I then complained of action of Japanese in policing settlement described in 
Shanghai telegram No. 38.3 What possible excuse was there? 

He took note of this which was new to him. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 47, repeated to Peking and Shanghai. 


1 See No. 220, note 3. 2 No. 208, 
3 The reference was probably to the repetition to Peking of No. 198. 
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No. 235 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) and Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 33' Telegraphic [F 776/1/10] 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 1, 1932, 7.45 p.m. 

Please communicate to Government to which you are accredited at 
6.00 p.m. Tokyo time, (5.00 p.m. Chinese time) tomorrow February 2nd, 
following proposals and press strongly for their acceptance indicating that 
they are being simultaneously urged upon the other party. They have been 
concerted with United States Government and French and Italian Govern- 
ments are being asked to act similarly. 

1. Cessation of all acts of violence on both sides forthwith on the following 
terms. 

2. No further mobilisation or preparation whatever for further hostilities. 

3. Withdrawal of both Japanese and Chinese combatants from all points 
of mutual contact in the Shanghai area. 

4. Protection of the International Settlement by the establishment of 
neutral zones to divide the combatants. These zones to be policed by neutrals; 
the arrangements to be set up by the Consular authorities. 

5. Upon acceptance of these conditions prompt advances to be made in 
negotiation to settle all outstanding controversies between the two nations in 
the spirit of the Pact of Paris, and the resolution of the League of December 
gth? without prior demand or reservations and with the aid of neutral 
observers or participants. 

Repeated to Washington No. 92, and by telephone to Geneva No. 80, 
Rome 42 and Paris 47. 

1 No. 33 to Tokyo; No. 5 to Nanking. 

2 It was suggested on the filed copy that this date should be December 10: cf. No. 4, 
note 3. 


No. 236 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 34 Telegraphic [F 776/1/10} 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 1, 1932, 8 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram. 

You should act if possible simultaneously with your United States, French 
and Italian colleagues but in any case with the first-named at time stated. 
Proposal is for an identic not joint communication. 

Repeated to Washington No. 93. 


t No. 235. 
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No. 237 


Sir F. Simon to Lord Tyrrell (Paris)! 
No. 46 Telegraphic: by telephone (F 776/1/10} 
Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 1, 1932, 8 p.m. 


My telegram No. 33 to Tokyo.? 

Please inform Government to which you are accredited and urge them to 
act similarly making identic (not joint) communication to Chinese and 
Japanese Governments. 

Repeated by telephone to Geneva No. 79.3 


1 This telegram was also telephoned as No. 41 to Sir R. Graham at Rome. 

2 No. 235. 

3 In Foreign Office telegram No. 81 telephoned to Geneva at 9 p.m. on February 1, 1932, 
Lord Cecil was requested to inform Signor Grandi of No. 235 and the present telegram to 
Rome (cf. note 1 above). 


No. 238 


Memorandum by Str F. Pratt 
[F 1263/71/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 1, 1932 
The Shanghai Situation, February 1 


1. There are two significant items of news to-day (a) Mr. Yoshizawa’s 
statement reported in to-day’s “Times’ foreshadowing the sending of military 
(as distinct from naval) reinforcements to Shanghai, (b) the naval demonstra- 
tion at Nanking. 

2. We must expect that hostilities will continue in Shanghai as long as the 
Japanese forces remain there, that they will become more and more serious, 
and that more and more Japanese troops will be poured into Shanghai. 

3. This situation may (and indeed is likely to) end in the Japanese forces 
destroying a large part of the native city and suburbs of Shanghai (which 
have a Chinese population of approximately two million) and ousting the 
authority of the Shanghai Municipal Council from the whole area of the 
International Settlement. I gather from a recent telegram of Mr. Brenan’s! 
that once this has happened the former status of the Settlement will never be 
restored: it will become a Japanese concession. 

4. If Japan continues unchecked the British will have to retire altogether 
from the Far East. If it is decided that we must check Japan certain pre- 
liminary measures could be adopted—such as rupture of diplomatic and 
economic relations—but.in the end Japan can only be checked by force. 
Ultimately we will be faced with the alternatives of going to war with Japan 
or retiring from the Far East. A retirement from the Far East might be the 
prelude to a retirement from India. 


t See No. 198. 
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5. Evacuation of women and children 


A great extension of the fighting such as that suggested in paragraph 3 
above might make it necessary to attempt to evacuate the women and 
children. It is practically certain that the Chinese forces would never succeed 
in driving the Japanese back through the Settlement. Houses in the Settle- 
ment might however be destroyed by Chinese shell fire and if the Japanese 
forces overran the whole Settlement the danger both from Chinese artillery 
and from Japanese military measures would be very great. 

6. The European and American population of Shanghai is approximately 
25 to 30,000. Provision would have to be made for the evacuation of all 
women and children and not merely British women and children. The prac- 
tical difficulties of this would be very great. 


(a) The women would hang back and refuse to go till the last. Then 
when a grave disaster was imminent there would be a rush for all to 
go at the same time. 

(b) The space in the river opposite the Settlement is limited and, under 
present conditions, is crowded with warships. Embarking a large 
number of women and children would therefore be a long and diffi- 
cult operation, and, if, as is likely, heavy fighting were in progress, 
would be attended with great danger. 


7. Danger from the Chinese 


The fighting between Japanese and Chinese can only be stopped by the 
withdrawal of the Japanese forces from Shanghai. If Japan yielded to foreign 
pressure and withdraw her forces the immediate result would probably be 
that large Chinese forces—arrogantly believing that they had driven off the 
Japanese—might press in on the Settlement and the British, American and 
other forces might find themselves engaged in hostilities with the Chinese. 
This contingency is not likely to arise immediately but it seems important 
that it should not be lost sight of. 

J. T. Pratr 


2 This memorandum was minuted by Sir V. Wellesley and Sir R. Vansittart, and initialed 
by Sir John Simon, as follows: “The dangers to which Sir J. Pratt calls attention are un- 
doubtedly very real ones the more so since we now know that the Japanese Naval and 
Military Authtic* are completely out of hand & the Japanese Govt. more or less impotent. 
V.W. 1/2/32.’ 

‘I agree with Sir J. Pratt’s estimate both of the immediate and ultimate problems and 
dangers. The ultimate ones are those on his first page [paras. 1-4]. The conclusions must 
logically be these. 

‘(1) If Japan continues unchecked & increasingly, as she indeed seems bent on doing, 
our position & vast interests in the Far East will never recover. This may well spread to the 
Middle East. The Japanese victory in 1904 was the beginning of trouble there. 

‘(2) We are incapable of checking Japan in any way if she really means business and has 
sized us up, as she certainly has done. 

‘(3) Therefore we must eventually be done for in the Far East, unless 

‘(4) The United States are eventually prepared to use force. 

‘(5) It is universally assumed here that the U.S. will never use force. 

‘(6) I do not agree that this is necessarily so. The same was said of the U.S. in the Great 
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War. Eventually she was kicked in by the Germans. The Japanese may end by kicking in 
the U.S. too, if they go on long enough kicking as they are now. 

*(7) The Japanese are more afraid of the U.S. than of us, and for obvious reasons. At 
present, however, they share our low view of American fighting spirit. 

‘(8) By ourselves we must eventually swallow any & every humiliation in the Far East. 
If there is some limit to American submissiveness, this is not necessarily so. 

“(9) We can therefore frame no policy & face no future till we are sure on this all-im- 
portant point. To assume that there is no limit is a counsel of despair. 

*(10) We must let the provocation proceed further than at present. At some point, how- 
ever, we shall, if Sir J. Pratt is right, have to know where we stand on this vital question. 
When that moment comes, it will be impossible to make sure either by telephone or tele- 
gram. The moment, however, has of course not yet come. 

(11) If and when this sounding has to be taken, there will probably be a lull in Japanese 
aggression till we and they know the answer. R.V., Feb. 1.’ 

‘(To] Secretary of State 

‘I think there is an universal tendency to go to great lengths of (5) in my annexed minute. 
I suggest that you should consider it in connection with Sir J. Pratt’s memorandum, and 
put the logical sequence to your colleagues. Till this sequence has been faced (see (9) in my 
minute) we can have no longrange, or even shortrange, policy in the Far East. We must 
live from hand to mouth—an humiliating process—unless we have made up, or cleared, our 
minds upon the answer to (6). R.V., Feb. 1.’ ‘J.S., Feb. 3.’ 


No. 239 


Memorandum by Sir V. Wellesley 
LF 654/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 1, 1932 


Anglo-Fapanese relations and the present crisis in China 


I should like to submit an appreciation of the situation in the Far East, 
as I see it, with a view to facilitating a decision as to the course of action which 
we are to pursue. 

The present crisis in Shanghai is a direct repercussion from the situation in 
Manchuria. There is as yet no ‘Shanghai Problem’ between Japan and 
China—though there may be very soon. At present, the Shanghai affair is 
on the fringe of the Japan-China problem, though it may very soon become 
central. 

The crux of the Japan-China problem in recent years has been the question 
of Manchuria. I shall, therefore, take Manchuria first, for the purposes of 
this review. Further, if Manchuria is the crux of the Japan-China problem, 
then the railway controversy is the centre of the Manchurian question. 


Manchuria 


Manchuria (or the Three Eastern Provinces) is the country of origin of the 
dynasty which ruled China Proper from 1644 to 1911. Its position might be 
compared to that of Egypt, if an Egyptian dynasty had replaced the Otto- 
man Sultans at Stamboul. Manchuria was neglected under the Emperors; 
and in 1896 the Peking Government granted a railway concession with very 
wide administrative rights to Russia, in the hope of securing that country’s 
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support against Japan. Japan defeated Russia at great cost of blood and 
treasure, and acquired the rights of Russia in South Manchuria by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth (1905). On the basis of this acquisition Japan has built up 
vested interests and rights which in fact give her a very special position in this 
province (they are valued very roughly at about £200,000,000). She has 
confirmed her position by various treaties with the Chinese, some of which 
China now wishes to repudiate on the ground that they were extorted by 
force (1915 Treaties that resulted from the Twenty-One Demands) or by 
corruption (1918 Agreements).'. Her position in Manchuria has not been 
seriously questioned by the Powers. It may be argued that it has in fact been 
accepted, since the Consortium Agreement of 1921 [1920]?definitely excepted 
from its scope certain railway construction in Manchuria which was reserved 
specifically for Japan. 

North Manchuria (capital, Harbin) formed the Russian sphere. It has 
been an objective of Japanese military policy to advance in this direction, but 
an attempt to do so in 1918-19 failed, and from that date onward to 1931 
Japanese policy in China has been opposed to forward movements; but within 
the last few days (January 1932) the advance on Harbin has apparently been 
resumed. 

In South Manchuria, Japan has developed her sphere with notable success, 
transforming that uneconomic waste into some semblance of a civilised 
country. Towns such as Dairen and Mukden have become important trading 
centres with both Japanese and European establishments. The more these 
interests develop, the greater is the call upon the local administration for the 
maintenance of order and protection. The Chinese authorities who are 
nominally in control of the province are quite unable to meet this demand; 
not only so, but they have been actively engaged in circumventing the 
Japanese position, e.g., by establishing railway competition with the S. Man- 
churian railway in spite of their undertaking not to do so, and thereby 
jeopardising the earning capacity of the Japanese line. This question of 
railway control and competition is the centre of the Manchurian question, 
which—up to the latest events at Shanghai—has been the crux of the Japan- 
China problem. 

Let me add that owing to the protection of Japanese influence, there has 
been an immense immigration of Chinese into Manchuria especially of 
recent years. The population of the country is now about 30,000,000 (i.e. 
about the same as Poland), having increased from quite small figures as 
recently as thirty years ago. The Japanese population remains very low 
(about 230,000 real Japanese and about 607,000 Koreans’); the Japanese 
agriculturalist cannot compete down to the Chinese standards. 


' For Sino-Japanese agreements of 1918, see John V. A. MacMurray, op. cit., vol. ii, 
Pp. 1400-52, passim. 

2 This agreement of October 15, 1920, is printed in Cmd. 1214 of 1921, Correspondence 
respecting the new financial consortium in China, pp. 53-55- 

3 Note in original: “This figure is taken from the Manchurian Year Book; it is probably an 
underestimate.’ 
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It is difficult to find an exact parallel to the position of Japan in Manchuria. 
I have already drawn one analogy from Egypt. The Japanese are fond of 
comparing their position in Manchuria to that of the British in Egypt. The 
comparison is superficial but instructive. 

Whether it can be justified on strictly legal grounds or not, Japan regards 
her position in Manchuria as a vital national interest, and therefore sacro- 
sanct. She will not tolerate interference by any other Power in this region; 
and she is determined to force the Chinese to respect Japanese Treaty rights 
and to abstain from any further interference with her economic interests 
and with the good government of the country. 

In order to achieve this, it would appear to be her policy to foster the 
creation of a buffer state, a Manchurian Republic (or monarchy), indepen- 
dent of the central government of China and its intrigues, and unable to 
shelter itself behind Nanking. This new state would have to agree with Japan 
on Japan’s terms, and settle the railway and other questions in a satisfactory 
way. 

There is much to be said in favour of such a solution. The size of the 
country and its growing population, its historical and economic detachment 
from China proper would justify this partition. Indeed in point of fact, | 
Manchuria has been a separate entity for the last fifteen years or so. 

I believe this to have been the limit of Japanese intentions regarding 
Manchuria (and China) up to the close of last year. But in their attempt to 
coerce the Chinese into acceptance of their desires, they apparently failed to 
realise the difficulty of localising the conflict, which was bound to have its 
repercussions in other parts of China, and, in the form ofa boycott of Japanese 
goods, to spread among Chinese communities in other parts of the world, 
e.g., Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, Dutch East Indies, Philippines, &c. The 
boycott has led to intensive exasperation on both sides, and so to the latest 
explosion at Shanghai. 


China and Japan 

Having explained the immediate cause of this explosion, my analysis would 
be incomplete without a brief outline of the more remote causes which lie 
in the history of the last forty years, which have been years of almost con- 
tinuous struggle between China and Japan. These two countries are sepa- 
rated by mutual antipathy and contempt. They are united by close economic 
connexion, and by the fact that they constitute, by themselves and in them- 
selves, a kind of organic bivalve, which is in a category of its own among 
national groupings. 

As national entities, both Japan and China have a cosmopolitan aspect 
(much in evidence at Geneva), and also a purely oriental aspect. This latter 
is inscrutable to us Europeans, but is quite easily comprehensible to the two 
nations immediately concerned. This oriental aspect, both of Japan and 
China, appears to us to be puerile, deceitful, cruel and savage. 

For various reasons, the cosmopolitan side developed more quickly and 
more successfully in Japan than in China, and Japan is now one of the Great 
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Powers. But the oriental aspect of her policy in China remains much as it 
was. It is not in tune with the ideals of Geneva. It does not occur to the 
Japanese that the aspirations of the League have any application to the 
immediate, practical and almost indecently domestic issues involved in 
Japan’s relations with her oriental neighbour—all the more because the 
Chinese orators at Geneva deliberately use the League to bamboozle foreign 
governments about the real state of China—and for that purpose only. 


Japanese policy in China has varied with the flow of the times. 


1. Defensive (1890-95) : the Sino-Japanese War was fought to keep off the 
Chinese menace from the shores of Japan. 

2. Intrusive (1895-1914): to obtain in China a position equal to that of the 
Treaty Powers.* This involved the war with Russia, who had challenged 
this intrusion where she herself wished to intrude, and the acquisition of 
territorial rights in S. Manchuria. 

3. Aggressive (1914-21): the attempt during the war to obtain special 
rights, superior to those of other Powers e.g. hegemony in China. This 
attempt was unsuccessful and recoiled upon Japan. It ended in the abrogation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and what was virtually a trial of Japan before 
a court of the nations at Washington. 

4. Conciliatory (1922-27) : Commercial interests in Japan, with increasing 
extension of business and fear of boycotts, were co-operating with the Foreign 
Office (after its Washington experiences) in developing a policy of friendly 
relations—the ‘Shidehara’ policy, as opposed to the military policies of force 
and bullying. In 1923 came the great earthquake, which for some years 
shattered the self-confidence of Japan. 

5. Resentful (1927-32): a change for the worse, due to the failure of a 
friendly policy and the increasing nationalist sentiment in China. The first 
clashes were at Tsinanfu in 1927 and 1928; but the real struggle was developing 
in Manchuria over the Chinese policy of encirclement of the South Man- 
churian line. This led to the outbreak of the present struggle in September 
1931—after the Japanese had been trying for at least five years to solve the 
railway and other problems in Manchuria by peaceful negotiation. 

Such, in barest outline, is the historical background to the recent events in 
Manchuria and Shanghai. Relations between Japan and China have been 
in a state of struggle, sometimes greater, sometimes less, for the last forty 
years. Among much uncertainty, we can be tolerably sure that the struggle 
is one that will continue indefinitely. 

In this struggle, military force is preponderantly on the side of Japan, but 
military force is out of date in the modern world even in the Far East. It can 
impose a temporary silence, but it cannot evoke a permanent answer. Japan 
has not yet learned this lesson, and may yet do a great deal of damage before 
she does. She still breathes an atmosphere of gun-grease, and has rather 
primitive ideas about victory and conquest. 

Up to 1918 military (and naval) influences were paramount in the oligarchy 


4 Powers enjoying treaty relations with China. 
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which ruled Japan. Japanese military policy in Manchuria (and also in 
China) were revealed in the Twenty-One Demands of 1915, but were repu- 
diated (under Anglo-American pressure) at the Washington Conference in 
1921-22. The policy of conciliation, ‘Shidehara policy’, was then adopted. 
It failed—notably in Manchuria; and a reaction has been steadily growing 
in Japan in favour of stronger methods. The military. policy was gaining 
ground at the expense of the Foreign Office policy. There are indications 
that the events of September 1931 were precipitated by a military-fascist 
plot in Japan to eject the rather liberal Minseito Government and set up a 
government which would settle the Manchurian business once and for all. 
The Government however did not try to check its military dictators, though 
the at times complete divergence between Foreign Office assurances and 
actual happenings in Manchuria, showed that Japan was in a state of divided 
rule. The Minseito government has now fallen, and with a septuagenarian 
Premier, an insignificant Foreign Minister and a public opinion favourable 
to a strong policy, the military and naval politicians have the country’s destiny 
at their disposal. 


Anglo-Fapanese Relations 

It would, in view of conflicting accounts, be imprudent to pronounce a 
too hasty judgnient on the rights and wrongs of recent events at Shanghai, 
nor is it necessary for the purpose of this Memorandum which is concerned 
with the possible effects on British interests of Japanese resentment resulting 
from the action or attitude we may decide to adopt. Whether such action be 
justified or not is immaterial to the present enquiry.5 

In the persistent Chinese-Japanese struggle, British policy has oscillated 
between the traditional friendship with Japan and the potential attraction of 
the Chinese market. Japan flirts with British, as with French, friendship.® 
She once made a serious attempt to renew a kind of alliance, at the time of 


5 Note in original: ‘There is of course now no longer any doubt as to Japanese intentions. 
V.W. 1/2/32.’ . 

© Sir V. Wellesley subsequently recorded that in the course of a conversation on February 
12, 1932, M. de Fleuriau ‘said that when he was Minister in Peking Marshal Joffre made 
a tour of the Far East in 1922. While the Marshal was in Japan he came in contact with 
the highest military and naval authorities who one and all deeply deplored the abrogation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. They said that although Japan was now one of the Great 
Powers she was still, in the modern sense, a very young nation and stood in need of the 
protection and assistance of a Great Power like Great Britain. They then proceeded to 
sound Marshal Joffre as to whether France could be induced to take the place of Great 
Britain in some form of alliance. Marshall [sic] Joffre seemed at first rather taken with this 
idea and asked M. de Fleuriau what he thought of it. The latter said that in his opinion it 
would be extremely inadvisable. France’s interests were mainly centred in Europe and her 
interests in the Far East were not comparable to those of some of the other Powers. The 
Far East was full of risks and dangers for a long time to come and it would be exceedingly un- 
wise for France to allow herself to become entangled in Far Eastern affairs. Marshal Joffre, 
after thinking the matter over, had come to the same conclusion and said that although he 
had promised to lay the matter before the French Government he would dissuade them from 
embarking on any such policy. Consequently nothing more has been heard of the matter.’ 
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Count Uchida’s visit to England (1928), but did not meet with any encourage- 
ment. She fears the power of the U.S.A. and dislikes the tendencies of Ameri- 
can policy in China, irresponsible encouragement of China’s ‘aspirations’. 
She fears—and would resent—most of all an Anglo-American combination 
to thwart her purposes and curtail her power. 

If we tend to join with America in criticism of, and perhaps in pressure 
on Japan, will she give way, as she did at the time of the Washington Con- 
ference, or will she resist? And, if so, what will be the result upon us of her 
resistance? 

Our aims and interests in China are political and economic. Our political 
aims are defined in our declaration of December 1926,’ and consist in the 
liquidation of the old treaty position in China, so that our relations with 
China may be readjusted to modern conditions. We wish to live in friend- 
ship with a strong and orderly China. We wish to see commercial relations 
maintained and expanded according to the principles of the ‘Open Door for 
all’ policy which we have always supported. We desire to protect and expand 
our vested interests and our commercial interests both in Japan and China. 

There is a very considerable British vested interest in China. Our inter- 
ests in Shanghai alone are supposed (according to the Press) to be worth 
£,250,000,000.8 Then there are shipping and insurance interests, investments 
In railways and in government bonds, banking and trade of all kinds. 
Actual trade figures show a rather unexpected approximation of our trade 
with China and Japan respectively :— 


Thousand £ 

1929 1930 
British exports to Japan : : - 13,435 8,229 
British re-exports to Japan. ; ; 207 168 
British imports from Japan . . 9,132 8,064 
British exports to China : » 14,029 8,572 
British re-exports to China . ; : 117 86 


British imports from China . : » 12,157 9914 

(These figures do not include British Dominions trade which 
is of considerable importance both with China and Japan. 
Next to the United States and China, British India is Japan’s 
best customer.) 


The British investment in Japan consists of government and municipal 
bonds which have been issued on the London market, including South 
Manchurian railway debentures. British companies own two or three fac- 
tories in Manchuria, but very little in Japan proper. 

At present, therefore, our balance of economic interest in these two 


7 Printed by A. J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs 1926 (London, 1928), pp. 488-94. 

8 According to approximate estimates supplied on February 1, 1932, by the Department 
of Overseas Trade to the Foreign Office (received on February 3) the value in 1927 of 
British commercial interests at Shanghai was £63,900,000; the total value of British interests 
in all China ‘cannot be less than £200 million and may be £250 million’. 
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countries is fairly equal; but, since China is one of the great undeveloped 
markets of the world, it is felt (probably justly) that our interest in China is 
of far greater potential value. 

Assuming that Japan’s attitude becomes definitely hostile to us in China, 
how far is she in a position to impair our interests and to thwart our political 
aims? Here we have several considerations to take into account: first, 
Japan’s naval and military position; secondly, the weakness of China to resist 
her; thirdly, the internal situation in Japan; and fourthly, the power of the 
League and of America to force her into submission. 

1. Naval and military predominance of Japan. This is the outstanding 
fact in the Far Eastern situation. Japan, in the Far East, is unattackable by 
sea or land. This was accepted and endorsed by Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. in the naval treaty of- Washington (1922), when the United States 
abandoned the further fortification of Guam Island, her advanced base in 
the Pacific, and Great Britain declared that she would add nothing further 
to the inadequate defences of Hong Kong—about the same time Great 
Britain, U.S.A., Japan and France guaranteed (in another treaty)® each 
other’s insular possessions in the Pacific. These treaties gave an effective 
guarantee of security to Japan, and the power to do what she liked in China. 

2. China’s weakness. China cannot resist by force of arms. There are 
however other forms of passive resistance, which make it impossible for one 
to envisage any extended or permanent ‘rule’ by Japan over China. This 
however does not exclude the possibility of the seizure of Treaty ports by 
Japan and other strictly limited areas. 

g. The internal situation in Japan is of the greatest importance. Usually 
the commercial elements are opposed to violent action in China, but they 
now appear to be silent. The Japanese people as a whole support the policy 
of force. In the present emergency, the army and navy dominate the govern- 
ment. These are feverish symptoms. It is not impossible that, especially if 
exasperated by foreign pressure, we might see something like a fascist move- 
ment in Japan, or a government, forced by popular excitement and mili- 
tarist die-hards to embark upon a policy of adventure far exceeding anything 
which we have witnessed as yet. An excitable people like the Japanese, 
armed with formidable military power, are capable of any excess and might, 
if driven to it, defy the world. Having shaken off the paper shackles of the 
League, she could revert to her old cry of a ‘Monroe doctrine for Asia’, 1.e., 
no foreign political influence in China other than Japanese. There seems no 
limit to the damage which Japanese hostility could do to us, if Japan were 
out for blood. It could be done very quickly, too, and resistance would take 
a long time to organise. Without American support, we probably could not 
resist. A Chinese attack on Japanese at Hong Kong, for instance, might 
provoke a situation with many serious consequences. 

4. The power of the League and of America to force Japan into sub- 


9 The treaty for the limitation of naval armament and the four-power treaty are printed 
in Cmd. 1627 of 1922, Conference on Limitation of Armament, Washington, 1921-22 (Treaties, 
Resolutions, &c.), as items 1 and 7 respectively. 
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mission. The League has no effective means to intervene. The only Power 
which possesses economic influence over Japan sufficient to bring her to her | 
senses—or to drive her completely out of them—is the U.S.A. The figures 
speak for themselves :— 


millions of yen 

1928 1929 
Total exports from Japan _.. , . 2,196 2,216 
Total imports to Japan : ; . 1,97! 2,148 
Japanese exports to U.S.A. . : . 826 QI4 
Japanese imports from U.S.A. : . . 625 654 
Japanese exports to China . : : 373 346 
Japanese imports from China - 234 209 
Japanese exports to Br. India ; ; : 146 198 
Japanese imports from Br. India_ . é ‘ 285 288 
Japanese exports to Gt. Britain. ; 58 63 
Japanese imports from Gt. Britain . : 164 153 


The United States of America controlling about 40% of Japan’s foreign 
trade holds a weapon mightier than the army and navy of Japan. But would 
she ever consent to use it? and would the Government of India (Japan’s 
third most formidable customer) support her policy? Would the embargo 
produce an immediate collapse of Japan’s offensive power? Would the col- 
lapse, unless immediate and complete avert the danger of the situation? 


Conclusions 


The above considerations will have shown that the success ofour Far Eastern 
policy and the prosperity of our economic interests are largely dependent on 
Japanese good will. It is for that reason that we have always attached the 
highest importance to friendly relations with Japan. It has not always been 
easy to co-operate with her, but that has been the avowed policy of both 
governments, and on the whole we have succeeded fairly well. She has now 
and then paid attention to our advice. When her fever fit is over, it is to us 
that she may look for guidance, if only because of habit and the ‘traditional 
friendship’, unless by then we have definitely passed over into the camp of 
the enemy—in which case, we will find that this people, who have made a 
cult of revenge, will know how to pay off old scores. 

The present situation in Manchuria observed solely from the standpoint 
of British interests, need not distress us. On the contrary, the more Man- 
churia develops under Japanese control the greater will be the opportunity 
for trade, provided that the ‘Door’ remains open, as Japan has promised it 
will, The bombardment of Chapei—if it remains an isolated episode—will 
cause temporary and local dislocation to trade, of which British interests must 
bear their share. In the immediate future, #f things do not go from bad to worse, 
as trade revives, Chinese hatred for Japan (whether an avowed boycott be 
permitted or not) may tend to divert a certain amount of trade in our direc- 
tion. At the same time, Japanese action may benefit us in inspiring into the 
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Chinese some respect for foreigner’s rights. This however, is doubtful. 
There is a danger lest anti-Japanese feeling in China take a general anti- 
foreign turn, with a revival of Soviet influence. This would imperil British 
communities and property throughout China. 

If, however, the present position succeeds in recovering some degree of 
equilibrium, without ourselves being compelled by unforeseen circumstances 
to assume a very definite attitude for or against Japan, we may regard what 
has happened with comparative equanimity. But I am quite aware that at 
any moment, the development of this very dangerous situation may force our 
hand. A genuine desire to maintain friendship with Japan does not blind 
me to the fact that we may be dragged by events along a path which may end 
in war with her. 

But I maintain that from a material point of view we have nothing to gain 
and much to lose by antagonising Japan; and to associate ourselves in pres- 
sure from America would definitely have this effect. If America were to put 
an embargo on Japanese trade, we should be pressed to follow suit and not 
only we in the United Kingdom, but the Dominions and India, all of whom 
have very special trading relations with Japan, affecting their most important 
products. If this policy of embargo were feasible (which I doubt) the result 
would be a definite breaking off of diplomatic relations, which might well 
prove disastrous to our interests in the Far East. 

It must further be remembered that the policy of the United States of 
America in China (as elsewhere) has been erratic and inconsiderate in the 
past (e.g., obstruction at the Peking Tariff Conference (1925), withdrawal of 
co-operation after Nanking outrages (1927), anticipation of tariff concessions 
(1928)). The United States Government is quite capable of backing out after 
we had agreed to give our support, leaving us to clear up the resultant mess. 

Of course, I fully realise that our relations with the United States as regards 
Europe are of paramount importance. Ifa solution of European problems 
could be found along the line of a close association with America throughout 
the present crises, then there might be something to be said for risking our 
Far Eastern interests which by comparison are of far less importance. But is 
any such close and thorough-going association within sight? Is it not much 
more likely that we shall fall between two stools—America leaving us in the 
lurch in Europe, with our Far Eastern interests sacrificed for nothing? 

Incidents may, of course, occur which on their merits call for identical 
action on our part and on that of America. This however is quite a different 
matter. The danger, as I see it, lies in a definite Anglo-American anti- 
Japanese attitude—especially if it were realised that we were acting at the 
bidding of America in order to suit our interests elsewhere. Such an attitude 
would be regarded by Japan as abandonment by her old ally; it would be 
attended by the consequences to be expected from such a conviction. 

V.W. 
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No. 240 


Mr. Gorton' (Saigon) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 1) 


No. 6 [W 2495/89/17] 


Confidential SAIGON, February 1, 1932 
Sir, 
I have the honour to forward a report composed on a tour recently made 
by myself in Indochina. 
This report has been forwarded to 


His Majesty’s Foreign Office 

His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris 

His Majesty’s Minister at Bangkok - 

His Excellency the Governor of the Straits Settlements 

His Excellency the Governor of Hong Kong 
and His Majesty’s Consul General at Yunnanfu. 

I have, &c. 
F. G. GorTON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 240 
Consular Tour in Indochina 
December ’31 and January ’32 
... Lhe? Kwang-Si-Kwang-Tung—Tonkin Frontier. 


A visit was paid to Lang Son in the hopes of being able to reach Moncay 
by a road recently constructed more or less parallel to the frontier. 

Langson is the capital of the civil province of that name and Moncay is 
the seat of Administration of the ‘First Military Territory’ where the officer 
commanding the garrison governs the area. 

Langson is the principal Military centre along the frontier. There are a 
considerable number of troops always in garrison there. In addition one 
finds innumerable small ‘postes’ radiating out from the Lang Son centre. 
These posts are placed on hills commanding the actual frontier. The person- 
nel of these forts are continually being relieved. 

The easiest way into China is by the road leading from Langson to Dong 
Dang (14 kilometres), La Porte de Chine (18 kilometres) and so into China 
to Lung Chow about 70 kilometres. The frontier is closed and is guarded by 
Tonkinese and Chinese troops stationed about 800 yards apart—each some 
400 yards on their own side of the actual frontier line. 

It is understood that General Billotte? has considerably modified the 
scheme of defence of the frontier prepared by General Aubert. It was this 
latter who had the unmetalled road between Langson and Moncay con- 
structed in great haste as an eventual strategic highway. 


™ H.M. Consul-General at Saigon. 
2 Other parts of this long report concerning local conditions are not printed. 
3 Commander-in-Chief in Indochina. 
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Langson itself is, as it were, in a kind of saucer surrounded by limestone 
hills surmounted by numerous isolated peaks. These peaks are all fortified. 
They contain many caves and these have been in several cases adapted as gun 
emplacements and in other cases artificial tunnels have been hollowed out. 
The military have described Langson as the Indochinese Verdun. 

The population of the province is composed mainly of the hardy mountain 
tribes of Thos and Nungs who have no great love for the true Tonkinese 
living in the Red River Delta. The Administrator, a civil servant of some 
go years experience, assured me that they had not yet been contaminated 
by Communist propaganda. They are hardy agriculturists but at the same 
time are born smugglers and fond of gambling, so much so that with the 
frontier so close the French have found it impossible to maintain here their 
policy of forbidding gambling and thus gambling farms are recognised. 

A regiment of Thos and Nungs has been raised and its headquarters are 
at Langson. The regiment is split up into various detachments scattered in 
the frontier districts and the men are never stationed in the Delta. They are 
occasionally taken to Hanoi by train for show purposes at reviews. Great 
reliance is placed on their loyalty to the French in case of trouble with the 
Delta population and even with the true Northern Annamite and Tonkinese 
regiments. 

Owing to 48 hours rain the road to Moncay was impassable. An attempt 
was made to motor along it but the experiment had to be abandonned [sic] 
after some 30 miles had been traversed. The full distance is about 150 miles. 
There are few bridges but several ferries and the road is unmetalled. It 
runs more or less parallel to the frontier some 7 or 8 kilometres to the South 
of it and the various small ‘postes’ or forts are connected with it by mule 
tracks. 

Moncay (or Hai Ninh) is the French post on the South bank of the river 
which forms the frontier. Tung Hing is the Chinese post on the other bank 
connected by a bridge with the French town. Both towns are on the Gulf of 
Tonkin. The Chinese city is said to be the great centre of the opium 
smuggling trade. It is also the terminus of the overland trade route to 
Yunnanfu. 

Langson is joined to Hanoi by a strategic railway which runs on another 
go kilometres parallel to the frontier to Na Cham whence a mountain road 
runs to Cao Bang, another big military centre. Langson is also connected 
with Hanoi by a good road (160 kilometres). This road is asphalted over the 
greater part of its length and is metalled throughout except for the 15 kilo- 
metres running down the pass into Langson. In wet weather this section is 
dangerous. : 

The province is agricultural and not rich. There are also many “badiane’ 
plantations. 


American Aeroplanes for Yunnan 
It appears that the Yunnan Government had ordered and, curious to 
relate, paid for six aeroplanes from the Ford factory at Chicago. They 
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arrived at Haiphong in January on board an American steamer in charge — 
of an American aviator. There has however been difficulty with the French 
Customs in landing them. 

In some quarters it was reported that the French authorities meant to 
seize them. In others the report was that the hitch occurred owing to the 
neglect of the American Consuls at Saigon and Yunnanfu to prepare a smooth 
passage for these products of American industry. 

Finally the planes were landed and placed in the Customs sheds where for 
the time being they remain. The aviator threatens to re-export them to, say, 
Pakhoi, erect them there and fly them up to Yunnanfu. .. .? 


Native Unrest 


For the time being the country appears to be quite calm. During the past 
few months, thanks in part to arrests at Shanghai, Hong Kong and Singapore, 
the authorities have been able to lay their hands on many of the leaders of the 
movement whether it be described as Nationalist or Communist. As a result 
the party is thoroughly disorganised for the time being. 

The Foreign Legion have practically disappeared from Annam and, except 
for a strong machine-gun company at Tourane, are in their usual garrison 
towns in North Tonkin. 

Monsieur Chatel, the Résident Supérieur in Annam, is by no means so 
confident as the police authorities profess to be that the movement has been 
stamped out for some time to come. He describes the situation as being like 
a steamer lying with banked fires ready to sail at a few hours notice. He told 
me that he had seized documents showing that the ‘Moscow’ party working 
from China intended to make strenuous efforts during 1932 to stir up 
troubles in Indochina, Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies. He gave 
me the impression that he was opposed to the policy of his predecessor in 
using armed force to suppress the disturbances. He maintained that the root 
of much of the trouble was hunger, a fact which the higher authorities would 
not realise and moreover of which they were to a large extent ignorant. This 
opinion was also expressed by other senior administrators. 

The withdrawal of the Legion, who had become too fond of indiscriminate 
shootings, and the establishment of famine relief works had worked wonders 
in certain districts. ‘Naturally the results would not have been so effective 
if the head agitators had not been arrested. Further he believed in making 
the Annamite officials responsible for law and order with immediate punish- 
ments for them in cases of rioting. 

The Résident Supérieur expressed some anxiety for 1932 owing to the 
finan¢ial stringency and the decision of the spending Department to stop all 
construction. This especially affected North Annam as many thousand 
coolies were employed on irrigation works—not to mention the 8,000 from 
the Hatinh Province contentedly working on the railway construction where 
not only did they earn good money but also received a very ample daily 
ration of rice, dried fish etc. .. .4 


4 Punctuation as in original. 
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Apparently the Treasury was making trouble in paying quickly themoney 
due for wages. As a consequence the spending departments—railway and 
irrigation—had obtained loans from the Banque de l’Indochine. The bank 
was showing signs of unwillingness to advance sums without interest and 
then to wait two months for repayment. The position at the end of January 
would be very serious if the coolies were not paid at once as everyone was 
working at full pressure to obtain as much money as possible to celebrate the 
“Tét? (Annamite New Year, February 5th) in their villages. If the wages 
were not forthcoming there would inevitably be trouble and probably a few 
engineers would be murdered. 

It had been my intention when at Paksé to have gone up to Saravane on 
the Boloven plateau but the area was closed to visitors owing to some trouble 
with a chief of one of the ‘tribus insoumises’. At Paksé there was a meeting 
of the Acting Résident Supérieur for the Laos with the Résidents of Paksé, 
Saravane and Attopeu. They told me that the trouble was not serious but 
that they did not want any strangers there for the moment as they could not 
give adequate protection along the jungle roads. Apparently the chief had 
been giving minor trouble for some time but had now really annoyed them 
and would have to be suppressed. It was learnt later that two companies of 
Cambodian troops had been hastily rushed to the disaffected area. 

The French Secret Police Services seemed to recognise fully the benefits 
of co-ordination and exchange of information between the Dutch and British 
Services and themselves as to Communist activities in the Far East. The 
opinion was expressed that such exchange of views had been of great help 
during 1931 and it was hoped that it would continue to yield great benefit 
during the 1932 campaign. 

Financial 

In spite of the Colonial Loans the Government seems to have no money 
for ordinary expenditure. Some people are asking what has happened to the 
loan. As a matter of fact a good deal of it had been mortgaged in advance. 
Some has had to be lent to the Banque de I’Indochine so as to enable them 
to maintain the statutory bullion reserve against their note issue. Another 
reason for the shortage of money is that the first quarter of the year is always 
a little difficult for the Government as the annual taxes do not begin to come 
in till April. 

Rumours as to the impossibility of the Treasury meeting its obligations 
became so prevalent that about January 5th, the Governor-General was 
obliged to put a communiqué in the Press stating that in spite of all comments 
to the contrary the Treasury was solvent. 

The fact remains that the salaries of the officials in several departments 
were not fully paid at the end of December. The Bank of Indochina at 
Vinh also advanced some 100,000 piastres to the Irrigation and Railway 
Construction Departments for coolies wages during December. 


Ss For Indochinese loans in 1931 cf. Charles Robequain, The Economic Development of 
French Indo-China (Eng. trans., New York, 1944), p. 153. 
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Orders have gone forth that all camps of the Survey Department are to be | 
closed. All military officers on loan to the department are to be returned to 
their units and the personnel is to be reduced to the permanent sedentary 
office staff. 


General 


On January 17th Governor General Pasquier left for Manila via Hong 
Kong to return the visit made by Mr. Davis, Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, to Indochina last year. On the way he will spend about thirty hours 
unofficially in Hong Kong as the guest of Sir William Peel, the Governor. 

General Billotte, the Gommander-in-Chief, has also left for the Philippines 
to attend the manoeuvres as a return of the compliment paid him by General 
Hines, ® who attended in person the Indochina manoeuvres in January, 1931. 

Though all parts of Indochina are feeling the effects of the world-wide 
commercial depression, it is much less felt in the North than in the South. 
The reason is not far to seek as never in Tonkin have people speculated so 
freely as they did in the South. In the North people listened with less avidity 
to the offers of the banks during the boom years of loans to purchase shares. 
The values of their mining shares have dropped considerably but a greater 
proportion of these shares were held in France than was the case of the rubber 
investments in Cochinchina. 

It was curious that in many stopping places suggestions were made as to 
whether British financiers would not take an interest in the country. The 
replies given were (1) that Britain had little spare money at the moment for 
investment in foreign countries (2) that such investors liked some control 
over their money, a state of affairs which was impossible to them under the 
present company law. As a matter of fact in most cases the demands were 
made on behalf of semi-moribund mining concerns, though mention was made 
of one gold mine near the Siamese frontier which might not be without 
interest to foreign investors under a reasonable ‘régime miniére’. 

The British American Tobacco Company has acquired some interest in 
the “Manufacture Indochinoise des Cigarettes’ (M.I.C.). Recently one of 
their agents has been touring in the Kompong Thom area of Cambodia 
inspecting the ‘red’ lands with a view to planting good qualities of tobacco. 
They have started a new company under the title of ‘Compagnie Coloniale 
des Tabacs’ and it would seem as though it will gradually take the place of 
the M.I.C. They have already on the spot certain technicians for the culture 
and the manufacture of tobacco. 

Work is proceeding on the Pnompenh-Battambang railway and the first 
sections will be working this year. Tenders are being called for for the exten- 
sion to Mongkolburei some forty miles from Aranya (the Siamese railhead). 
There appears to be no likelihood of the French authorities keeping their 
promise made about 1925 to the Siamese of linking up the two railway 
systems. They seem to be decided to maintain their policy of isolation and 
to leave a gap between the two systems of about forty miles. 

© General commanding, U.S. Army, Philippine Department. 
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In conclusion I would like to record the impression that, while super- 
ficially the Communist or Nationalist agitation has died down, the embers 
of the fire are still smouldering. There is a great deal of disaffection in the 
country and given a favourable occasion the trouble will undoubtedly break 
out again, probably in a more virulent form than in 1930 and 1931. The 
professional agitators have their headquarters in Hong Kong and Canton 
and are doing their best to create trouble for the French. The financial 
situation in Indochina is far from reassuring and this tends to help the aims 
of the fomenters of troubles. A population provided with work and conse- 
quently in a position to buy plenty of food is not so ready to listen to the wild 
vapourings of the professional agitators as the semi-starved coolies of North 
Amman during 1930. The necessity for stopping all work on the railway 
construction and irrigation works will throw many thousands of coolies out 
of work. This policy may in the end cost the French Government dearer 
than that of raising, even at the cost of severe sacrifice, sufficient money to keep 
these men in work.’ 

F. G. GoRTON 
Saigon, January 27th, 1932 


7 Foreign Office despatch No. 3 of March 10, 1932, to Saigon conveyed to Mr. Gorton 
Sir John Simon’s ‘thanks for the interesting and valuable report on your recent tour in 
Indo-China’. 


No. 241 


Mr, Ingram (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 58 Telegraphte (F 758/1]ro] 
Immediate NANKING, February 2, 1932, 2 a.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 58. 

My telegram No. 1? to Foreign Office. 

I saw Vice-Minister [Vice-President] of Executive Yuan this afternoon 
and expressed in strong language my dissatisfaction with Vice Minister’s 
reply on the subject of neutral zone saying that it was inconceivable when 
the Powers were doing their utmost to save Shanghai that China should 
hesitate for one moment and that I feared grave view would be taken if they 
dallied further over acceptance.* It then transpired that in present state of 


1 Time of repetition as No. 5 to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on February 2, 
1932). 

2 No. 223. 3 February 1, 1932. 

4 In a fuller record of this conversation (received in the Foreign Office on April 5) 
Mr. Ingram reported that he further stated: ‘It was no time for legal quibbles but it was a 
question of whether or not China would cooperate with us in trying to preserve the very 
heart of China’s wealth and prosperity. If there were no settlement patched up on the 
suggested lines it would be the death knell for years to come of any Government for China 
whatsoever. I did not intend to speak to him of the effect on foreign interests because that 
was obvious. What I wanted to make clear to him was that the life blood of China was being 
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disorganisation they had only been very imperfectly informed of what had — 
transpired at yesterday’s conference at Shanghai and what this proposal 
really involved. 

I induced Doctor Soong to call an immediate conference of the Waichiaopu 
and War Office officials to discuss situation on basis of Shanghai telegrams 
Nos. 39 and 40.5 Conference decided to telegraph Mayor Shanghai asking 
whether details contained in these two telegrams corresponded with the facts. 
They have just received reply in confirmation and have issued immediate 
instructions to the Mayor and military authorities to accept neutral zone 
provided it were called by another name as present title implied a state of 
war whose existence they refused to admit. They desire that it should be 
called ‘Peace Area’ and that any foreign troops patrolling it should be 
referred to as ‘friendly’ troops. I trust that there will be no difficulty in 
meeting their wishes on this very unimportant point when it becomes public.® 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 5, Geneva, Tokyo, Shanghai and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 
menaced in a way it never had been before and that if he hesitated to cooperate with us in 
an endeavour to save China’s life, a terrible load of responsibility would rest on him in the 
eyes of the world and his own countrymen.’ 

S Nos. 205 and 213. 

6 Mr. Ingram further reported in Nanking telegram No. 61 to Peking, repeated as No. 6 
of 3 p.m. on February 2 to the Foreign Office (received at 10.30 a.m. on February 2): 
‘United States Minister’s personal representative delivered strongly worded message to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs from state department yesterday afternoon urging necessity of 
self restraint and intimating serious view which United States government would take of 
any Chinese troop movement directed against the International Settlement.’ Cf. Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 147 and 173. 


No. 242 


Mr. Lee (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 4 Telegraphic (F 743/1/10] 
Immediate NANKING, February 2, 1932, 3.50 @.m.! 


Addressed to Peking No. 4 repeated to Foreign Office, Commander-in- 
Chief, Rear-Admiral Yangtse and Tokyo. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 1 to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on February 2, 
1932). Mr. Lee’s Nanking telegram No. 3 of February 1 to Peking was transmitted by wire- 
less in Peking telegram No. 114 of February 3 to the Foreign Office, where it was received at 
2.12 p.m. on February 4. In this telegram Mr. Lee had reported, in particular: 

‘Consular body met yesterday and again determined to consider the safety of our nationals 
in view of the tense situation caused by the Japanese naval reinforcements (Mr. Ingram[’s] 
telegram No. 21 Tour series [No. 215] to Foreign Office). 

‘2. Assurances have been received by United States Consul-General and myself (a) that 
Japanese will take no hostile action without previous warning, (5) Chinese will not take 
hostile in[it]iative, (c) local authorities are able to control local rioting. This we think that 
they probably can do. 

‘3. It is realised that the situation is most delicate and events in Shanghai may have 
repercussions here but in view of disturbed state of Shanghai we have decided for the present 
to leave the question of evacuation of women and children to the discretion of individuals.’ 
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About 11 last night firing broke out (origin not yet clear) from Japanese 
gun boats on the river ending with several rounds of live shell in direction of 
the city. 

All is quiet for the moment and all British subjects safe. 

Full report will follow. 


No. 243 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 54 [F 816/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 2, 1932 
Sir, 

Mr. Sawada who, in the absence at Geneva of the Japanese Ambassador 
and Mr. Saito, is at present in charge of the Japanese Embassy here, asked 
to see me at 11 a.m. to-day. He said that he presumed that we had received 
from you a full report of your interview on Sunday! with Mr. Yoshizawa 
when the Japanese Foreign Minister asked us to use our good offices in order 
to induce the Chinese to stop firing in the Shanghai area and to withdraw 
from positions where they were menacing the Japanese. I said that I under- 
stood that there had also been interviews with the American and French 
Ambassadors and that Mr. Yoshizawa had asked the three Powers to do their 
best to bring about a cessation of hostilities between the parties. 

Mr. Sawada said that he had information that the Chinese were not 
ceasing their attacks; they were sending troops from Nanking and had also 
despatched forty aeroplanes from the Honan Province to Nanking which 
were believed to be on their way to Soochow. The Chinese were increasing 
their forces in the Shanghai neighbourhood and were thus a grave menace 
to Japanese residents in Shanghai and were being most provocative to the 
Japanese landing forces. He was instructed to see me to say that if the 
Chinese did not stop firing and would not keep the truce the Japanese 
Government would be obliged to consider the sending of land forces to 
Shanghai. 

I said that the British Government would take the gravest view of such 
action which was contrary to the assurances which we understood had been 
recently given to you. I urged him to inform his own Government at once 
of the anxiety with which we should regard such a movement which, instead 
of producing the cessation of acts of violence, was likely to make the task of 
those who were trying to establish a neutral zone between the combatants 
more difficult than ever. I understood that the Japanese Government had 
expressed their satisfaction at the news that other Powers were sending rein- 
forcements to the International Settlement for the purpose of protecting it 
from danger, and Mr. Sawada confirmed that this was so. 

I then pointed out that the policing of a neutral zone could only be under- 
taken by the forces of other Powers and I begged him to send a message at 


1 January 31, 1932: see Nos. 209-11. 
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once to his Government representing the view which we held that in any 
event there should be an interval before these more drastic steps were taken — 
by Japan. 

I asked him if he could inform me whether the embarkation of troops in 
Japan for China had yet taken place. He said that it had not.? I asked him 
to inform his Government that we most earnestly pressed that there should 
be no embarkation at present, as this step would greatly increase the difficulty 
of neutral Powers in helping to protect the International Settlement and stop 
what was going on. We were putting the strongest pressure on the Chinese 
and I referred him specially to the last message we had received from Nan- 
king to that effect.3 

Finally I drew Mr. Sawada’s attention to the report which had reached me 
of the shelling of Nanking by Japanese war-vessels. Mr. Sawada gave as his 
explanation that eight shells had been fired in reply to firing by Chinese 
batteries. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Smon 


2 In a short account of this conversation, sent in Foreign Office telegram No. 37 to Tokyo 
of 4.15 p.m. on February 3, Sir J. Simon asked Sir F. Lindley: ‘Have you any definite 
information whether Japanese have actually embarked troops? You should telegraph 
immediately you hear of any such decision or action.’ 


3 Cf. No. 241. 
No. 244 
Record by Mr. Orde of a conversation with the Japanese Chargé 
d’ Affaires in London 
[F 867/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 2, 1932 

The Japanese Ch[argé] d’Aff[aires] saw me this morning to supplement 
what he had said to the Sec. of State.! 

Proposed neutral zone. It was his understanding (he had no authority) that the 
Japanese Govt. do not object in principle but cannot consent to withdraw 
their troops from the area inhabited by. Japanese. He assumed that instruc- 
tions had been sent from Tokyo to Shanghai defining the Japanese Govt.’s 
attitude. : 


Shelling of Nanking 

He said that a Chinese fort had opened fire & that the Chinese had at the 
same time opened fire on the Japanese on land. The Japanese ships had 
then fired, only 10 shots, and the bombardment ceased after a quarter of an 


hour. 
C. W. ORDE 


t See No. 243. 
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No. 245 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 42 Telegraphue (F 751/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 2, 1932, 11.5 a.m." 
Addressed to Peking No. 42. 7 

My telegram No. 41.? 

Each side continues to tell me of breaches of truce by the other. Last 
night the Mayor’s secretary informed me that at place in the Japanese sector 
Chinese military uniforms were being made and armoured cars painted to 
resemble Chinese ones, presumably in order to stage faked Chinese raid. 

At 5 a.m. this morning Japanese Admiral sent me written notification that 
owing to Chinese breaches of the truce and massing of troops he intended to 
use aeroplanes for reconnaissance. So far no aeroplanes have gone up, pos- 
sibly because there is a fog. I communicated Japanese warning to the Mayor 
who told me in reply that information had been received by telephone from 
Minister of War at Nanking that Japanese had shelled the city. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 12, Nanking, Tokyo, Geneva and 
Commander-in-Chief. 


' Time of repetition as No. 12 to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on February 2, 
1932). 2 No. 228. 


No. 246 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 49 Telegraphic [F 756/1/ro0] 
Confidential TOKYO, February 2, 1932, 11.45 a.m. 
Although I have no definite information, it would so much simplify posi- 
tion from Japanese point of view if Chinese declared war that it is not impos- 
sible Japanese are now trying to make them do so. Chinese Government seem 
fully aware of the danger. 
Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking and Geneva. 


No. 247 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 2, 11.57 a.m.) 
No. 18 Telegraphic: by telephone (F 778/1/10] 

ROME, February 2, 1932 

Italian government have sent instructions to their representatives at Tokyo 

and Peking to make representations in the sense desired and to act generally 


with their British colleagues. 
Cruiser San Giorgio and destroyer Zephiro are being sent to Shanghai.! 


1 With reference to this telegram Sir R. Graham further reported in Rome despatch 
No. 76 of even date (received on February g) on the successful execution of his instructions 


Zor 


in No. 237 (cf. ibid., note 1) and stated that in the course of conversation on February 2 
‘Signor Grandi’s Chef de Cabinet said that the Italian Government had been pleased to be — 
able on three occasions during the last four days to conform to our wishes and they fully 
realised the importance of a solid front in Far Eastern matters. Nevertheless, it was un- 
fortunate that in each case the Italian demarche had been somewhat belated, and if the 
Far Eastern situation continued to be the subject of joint representations the Italian Govern- 
ment hoped that they might be given the opportunity of acting at the same time as His 
Majesty’s Government. Signor Ghigi said that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs fully realised 
that this had not hitherto been possible in view of the extreme urgency of the case and of the 
fact that British interests in Shanghai and, indeed, in China, were immeasurably greater 
than Italian interests, but it would certainly make it easier for the Italian Government to 
continue to co-operate, if the considerations to which he drew attention were borne in mind.’ 


No. 248 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [F 752/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 2, 1932, 12.45 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 43. 

Tokyo telegram No. 45? to Foreign Office. 

I enquired of Mayor whether proposed scheme was likely to be acceptable 
to Chinese. He replied in the negative saying that Chinese troops would 
rather die than accept further humiliation. 

I also consulted British and American Commanders who said that scheme 
was impracticable. Proposed neutral zone of three miles would include the 
whole Chinese city to the north of the Settlement and would require larger 
force to occupy it than is here now or on the way. 

Chinese have informed me that civilian population in that area is being 
evacuated for fear of aerial bombardment. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Tokyo, Geneva and Commander-in-Chief. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 13 to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on February 2, 
1932). 
2 No. 226. 


No. 249 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 2, 2 p.m.) 
No. 32 Telegraphic [F 781/1/10] 


Immediate PARIS, February 2, 1932, I p.m. 

Your telegram No. 46.! 

Instructions similar to those sent to His Majesty’s Representatives were 
despatched last night to French representatives at Tokyo and Nanking only 
change was substitution for words ‘without prior demand or reservations’ of 
words ‘et sur la base de ces textes’ which Ministry of Foreign Affairs say 
comes to the same thing, as observance of the letter of instruments in question 


™ No. 237. 
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would equally preclude the laying down of prior conditions. French govern- 
ment are much impressed with danger due to the excited state of opinion 
both in Japan and China and consider it advisable to avoid the use of any 
language which may have a minatory ring. Their representatives were 
instructed to try to get their colleagues to adopt similar change if they had 
not already acted. 


No. 250 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [F 779/1/10| 
TOKYO, February 2, 1932, 1.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 38.! 

Japanese press criticizes unfriendly acts and, strongly in usual one-sided 
way, decision of League to accept recourse to Article 15 otherwise press is 
rather more moderate than might be expected but there is strict censorship 
which I understand is suppressing all telegrams reproducing American 
indignation. This shows at any rate desire of Japanese Government to prevent 
public outburst here. 

Addressed to (. .. ? Foreign Office)? No. 48, repeated to Geneva and 
Peking. 


1 No. 199. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 251 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 2, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 104 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 804/1/10] 


PEKING, February 2, 1932, 3.2 p.m. 

My telegram No. 1o1.! 

His Majesty’s Consul-General Harbin reports that Japanese Consul 
General informed the Consular body on January 31st that attitude of military 
had stiffened and that advance on Harbin would take place as soon as con- 
centration was complete. Consular body will make final effort to mediate 
February Ist. 


t This telegram of 11.45 a.m. (received at 9.30 a.m.) on February 2, 1932, to the Foreign 
Office had transmitted the following message of 4 p.m. on February 1 from the British 
Military Attaché at Peking: ‘Houston Harbin reports 3.00 p.m. January 31st. Begins:— 

‘Chinese Eastern railway officials at Harbin say they have been ordered to take no further 
action beyond passive resistance to Japanese movement along railway. Local Japanese 
volunteers expect their force to enter Harbin from the North in order to drive Harbin 
defenders away from the city. Ends. 

‘Negotiations having broken down on Japanese insistence that no old regiment of Chinese 
troops were to remain in Harbin.[,] Combined Japanese and new government of Kirin 
troops attacked and defeated Ting . . . s [sic] 22nd Brigade north of Shuangcheng yesterday. 
The latter now in full retreat.’ 
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No. 252 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 2, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 105 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 805/1/10] 


PEKING, February 2, 1932, 3.15 p.m. 
His Majesty’s Consul General at Canton reports that offensive article in local 
Chinese paper January 23rd reference attempted assassination of the Emperor 
of Japan led to Japanese Consul General demanding apology etc. from mayor. 
Latter has expressed regret both orally and in writing but Japanese Consul 
General is not satisfied with this and is demanding that the newspaper is 
forbidden to publish such articles in future and that offending journal 
publish an expression of regret, etc. Mayor has agreed orally to these 
demands. 
Japanese Consul-General hopes the matter will be settled amicably; other- 
wise he will be forced to report to Tokyo which may complicate the situa- 
tion.! 


t Sir M. Lampson further reported in Peking telegram No. 106 of February 3, 1932, by 
wireless to the Foreign Office (received at 3.20 p.m. that day): ‘Similar incident has 
occurred at Swatow. Satisfactory settlement appears to have been reached but in view of 


presence of Japanese destroyers and concentration of Chinese troops situation is still un- 
certain” 


No. 253 


Sir F. Simon to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [F 685/1/10} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 2, 1932, 3.30 p.m. 


Your No. 70! to Nanking: (of February 1st: Pressure to stop despatch of 
Chinese reinforcements to Shanghai). 

I had considered reinforcing this action by official instructions, but 
instructions in my telegram No. 5? to Nanking which will no doubt have 
been repeated to you cover the point. 

Repeated to Tokyo No. 35. 


™ No. 290. 2 No. 235. 


No. 254 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghar) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 14 Telegraphic [F 753]1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 2, 1932, 4.25 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 9,' paragraph 2. 
I do not think evacuation of women and children from Shanghai is likely 
to become necessary but a committee has been established by the Council 


1 No. 200. 
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to make arrangements to evacuate from danger points and concentrate in 
central district. 

If however a measure of evacuation should become necessary do you 
authorise us to incur expenditure for chartering ships etc. ?2 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Nanking, Commander- 
in-Chief. 

2 This authority was given in Foreign Office telegram No. 14 of 12.45 p.m. on February 2, 
1932, to Shanghai. 


No. 255 


Sir 7. Simon to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 37 Telegraphic [F 676/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 2, 1932, 4.25 p.m. 
Geneva telegram No. 22' repeated to Nanking (Local Commission of 
enquiry at Shanghai). 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai should be authorised accord- 
ingly. I realise difficulties, and responsibility for British interests and action 
to promote peace must naturally take first place. 


1 No. 192. 


No. 256 


Record by Mr. Orde of a conversation with the Chinese Chargé 
d’ Affaires in London 


[F 965/1/10} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 2, 1932 


The Chinese Ch{argé] d’Aff[aires] called this afternoon & said that he 
had received a long telegram from his Govt. dealing with events since Jan. 
28th. He would not trouble me with details, the gist being that every single 
incident that had occurred had been the fault of the Japanese. 

He then said that the Chinese Govt. were very anxious to know the view 
taken by H.M.G. & the U.S. Govt. of the whole situation, attaching as they 
did much more importance to their views than to those ofany other Govts. I said 
that the best answer to that would be found in the proposals which had been 
made to the Chinese & Japanese Govts. today. It was beyond my competence 
to define the views of H.M.G. on the situation in general. It was of course 
a deplorable one, which could not be helped by the sending of reinforce- 
ments to Shanghai by either Chinese or Japanese.! 

C. W. OrDE 


' Sir R. Vansittart minuted, and Sir John Simon initialed, this paper as follows: ‘I do 
not think that any answer can be given to the Chinese Govt. beyond the representations 
made both at Tokyo & Nanking. R.V., Feb. 2’. ‘J. S., Feb. 3.’ 
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; No. 257 


Record by Sir F. Simon of a telephone-conversation with Mr. Stimson 
[F 3109/1 /10} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 2, 1932, 6 p.m. 

Mr. Stimson spoke to me on the telephone from Washington. He, like 
ourselves,” had received a message from Tokio to the effect that the Foreign 
Minister personally would be disposed to accept the first four points, but was 
not prepared to accept the fifth. Mr. Stimson considers that the first four 
points are very important, for if they were adopted and put into force they 
would control the situation in China proper apart from Manchuria. At the 
same time America regarded the fifth point as very important and did not 
want to give it up and therefore proposed to stand pat on the five propositions 
at present. I said that we had not yet got an answer from China and it was 
probable that China’s answer would be that she accepted all five proposi- 
tions. We should then have to consider carefully our attitude, for this would 
put Japan in the position of refusing what China had accepted. 

Mr. Stimson said that the Japanese Ambassador at Washington had 
repeated the request for the good offices of the American Government and 
that he (Mr. Stimson) in his press communication? had emphasised that it was 
in consequence of the request for good offices that America and the other 
Powers had come forward with these proposals. 

Mr. Stimson said that they had information that Admiral Nomura had 
been appointed to command the navy at Shanghai and that Prince Fushimi 
had been appointed Chief of the General Staff of the Japanese navy; the 
latter was a cousin of the Emperor. The Americans had a high opinion of 
Admiral Nomura and considered that the appointment augured well for more 
moderate courses. I told him that we had had a report that the present 
Admiral at Shanghai was very obstinate and unwilling to contemplate a 
neutral zone or any accommodation. Mr. Stimson said that the American 
view was that a good deal of what was happening was due to uncontrollable 
civilians and that the truce was being more or less observed by the regulars. 
He thought the shooting at Nanking was due to lack of control at head- 
quarters. He thought Mr. Matsudaira might exercise a moderating influence. 
I told him that Mr. Matsudaira was at Geneva, but I should see him there at 
the end of the week. 

I asked Mr. Stimson when he thought that he might get to Geneva. He 
replied that he was tied down indefinitely by his work at Washington; he 
might get over in four or five or six months; but at present at any rate he 
could make no plans for coming over. Mr. Gibson‘ would be there continu- 
ously as the Head of the American Delegation. 

1 This record was made by Sir John Simon for his own use. An American verbatim 
record of this conversation is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iil, 
pp. 179-84. 2 See No. 261. 

3 For this communication cf. The Times of February 3, 1932, p. 12, col. c. 


4 Mr. Hugh Gibson, American Ambassador at Brussels, was Acting Chairman of the 
American Delegation to the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 
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We promised one another that we would keep in constant touch on the 
telephone before breaking off the conversation. 


No. 258 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 2, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [F 803]/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 2, 1932, 6.55 p.m. 


Following from Military Attaché for Director of Military Operations and 
Intelligence. 

Now very probable that army force of at least one mobilised division will 
be sent to Shanghai area. Objectives 1. Relief of naval landed forces and 
local defence. 2. Co-operation with other forces of the army to prevent 
Chinese forces approaching Shanghai and to prevent Chinese forces now 
there from staying there. 

If the above happens the employment of language officers and brief visit 
at start by Military Attaché might help to avoid friction in Shanghai area 
between our troops and Japanese.' 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 54, repeated to Peking, Shanghai and 
Geneva. 


t In reply to this paragraph Foreign Office telegram No. 40 of 6 p.m. on February 3, 
1932, to Tokyo transmitted the following order from the Director of Military Operations 
and Intelligence to the Military Attaché at Tokyo: ‘If Japanese send army force to Shanghai 
and if Ambassador approves you should go to Shanghai on a brief visit. No language 
officers are to go and you must not travel in ships with any Japanese force, nor on arrival 
accompany them outside the International Settlement area. You will while in Shanghai 
be under Brigadier Fleming’s orders and act as his staff officer.’ 


No. 259 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [F 754/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 2, 1932, 7 p.m. 


His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai reports! that a communication 
has been addressed to the Italian Chargé d’Affaires, United States Consul- 
General and himself by the officers commanding the British, American and 
Italian forces, British Senior Naval Officer, Chairman of Council, Colonel 


t In Shanghai telegram No. 47 to Sir M. Lampson at Peking, repeated as No. 15 of 
5.10 p.m. (received at 9.30 a.m.) on February 2, 1932, to the Foreign Office. The first 
paragraph of this telegram was, with minor verbal variation, textually the same as the follow- 
ing first paragraph of the present telegram, beginning ‘Communication has been addressed’ 
and ending ‘for those sectors’. The second and last paragraph of Shanghai telegram No. 47 
to Peking read: ‘I have forwarded a copy of protest to Japanese Consul General with request 
that it be brought to urgent notice of Japanese Admiral. I understand my colleagues are 
doing the same.’ Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 187-9. 
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of the Volunteers, Commissioner of Police. It contains a strong protest 
against stationing of Japanese detachments in sectors other than their own, 
and patrolling of those sectors by the Japanese units, who commit acts of 
unnecessary barbarity towards the Chinese population. These acts include 
murder of unarmed unoffending civilians and they are arousing a dangerous 
feeling of hostility amongst the Chinese against the other nations’ troops 
properly responsible for those sectors. 

You should immediately lodge a strong protest to the Japanese Govern- 
ment against the above actions of their troops at Shanghai, which besides 
involving grave danger to all foreign interests in Shanghai, are calculated 
to prevent restoration of normal relations between China and Japan. You 
should urge vital necessity of actions of Japanese military at Shanghai being 
kept under proper restraint. 

Repeated to Washing[ton] No. 94, Paris (Saving) No. 26 by Bag, Rome 
No. 44, Geneva No. 84, Shanghai No. 15, Nanking No. 6. 


No. 260 


Sir F. Simon to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington)! 
No. 95 Telegraphic [F 754/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 2, 1932, 7 p.m. 
My telegram No. 36? to Tokyo. 
Please request Government to which you are accredited to make similar 
communication to Japanese Government. 
Repeated to Geneva No. 85, Shanghai No. 16, Nanking No. 7. 


t This telegram was also addressed as No. 27 Saving to Paris and No. 45 to Rome. 
2 No. 259. 


No. 261 . 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewed February 2, 3.55 p.m.) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [F 806/1/10] 
Immediate TOKYO, February 2, 1932, 8.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 33.! 

United States Ambassador, French Ambassador and I handed the notes 
to Minister for Foreign Affairs at 6 o’clock.? 

He informed us that first four points seemed to him personally acceptable 
and he would at once consult his colleagues and let us know as soon as 
possible. 

Fifth point was not acceptable. It had nothing to do with Shanghai 
incident and in any case Japanese Government adhered to their objections 
to observers at negotiations. 


™ No. 235. 
2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
pp. 175-6. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs asked us if refusal of fifth point made 
possible acceptance of first four valueless. We replied that since the same note 
had been presented at Nanking refusal of fifth point would entail further 
discussion if Chinese Government accepted the note as it stood. But we 
thought acceptance of four points would be most valuable in any case. 

I consider useless to press point five in connexion with Shanghai incident. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Nanking and Geneva. 


No. 262 


Str F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) 
No. [? 9]! Telegraphic [F 807/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 2, 1932 

Addressed to Shanghai. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me this evening to use my good offices 
with you in assisting evacuation of Japanese Consulate and colony numbering 
about fifty persons in all from Suchow. He suggested that Japanese vessel 
might be allowed to use British flag. 

I said you would almost certainly object to this but that I was sure you 
would do all you could to save distressed civilians. 

Japanese Minister will probably appeal to you. Feeling here is getting 
bad for us and it would be useful to help in a matter of this kind but may be 
out of the question from local point of view. 

Repeated to Nanking, Peking and Foreign Office. 


! This telegram was evidently addressed to Shanghai as No. 9 and was repeated as No. 56 
on February 2, 1932, to the Foreign Office, where it was received at 4.45 p.m. that day. 


No. 263 


Mr. Lee (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [F 813/1/10] 
Immediate NANKING, February 2, 1932, 8.30 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 5. 

My telegram No. 4.? 

Reports as to who started firing are conflicting. Communiqué from 
Japanese Consul states that Marines on Japanese Hulk were attacked by 
Chinese troops supported by gunfire from Lion Hill fort. Japanese cruiser 
thereupon opened fire which was stopped as soon as the Chinese attack ceased. 

United States Commander’s report states that no shots from the fort were 
observed or heard. | 

British Senior Naval Officer states that an explosion similar to a bomb was 
heard on shore followed by a few rifle shots and a few minutes later by 
machine-gun fire. This was immediately followed by gunfire from Japanese 


! Time of repetition as No. 2 to the Foreign Office {received at 9 a.m. on February 3, 
1932). 2 No. 242. 
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cruiser. Whole affair lasted about three-quarters of an hour. Chinese Naval 
officer told Senior Naval Officer that a junk laden with provisions for 
Japanese guard was approaching Hulk and seen by a Chinese soldier who 
ordered it away. As junk continued to approach he fired a blank shot which 
precipitated the incident. Senior Naval Officer does not think that fort 
opened fire in which case Japanese action was excessive. But if fort fired he 
considers that reply was moderate. I concur in this view. 

Chinese version is that Japanese deliberately opened fire as a provocative 
action. Secretary of Ministry of War states that all Chinese troops were 
withdrawn from Hsia-Kuan before the incident. 

Chinese are leaving Hsia-Kuan to-day in large numbers and there 1s also 
exodus from the city. No traces of disorder but Japanese Hulk was partly 
looted this morning until a destroyer moored alongside. Japanese river 
steamer with Consul and his staff on board has moved from Hulk into river 
and at the moment the entire remaining Japanese community are afloat. 

Consular body decided this morning to inform their Nationals of the situa- 
tion and probability of recurrence of incidents. But they did not feel justified 
in definitely advising evacuation. Arrangements are made for accom- 
modation at night of residents whose houses are exposed to fire. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Commander-in-Chief, Tokyo and Rear 
Admiral Yangtse. 


No. 264 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 64 Telegraphic [F 8r0]1/10} 
Immediate NANKING, February 2, 1932, 8.30 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 64. \ 

My telegram No. 4 (tour)? to Foreign Office, paragraphs 2 and 3. 

Situation here is tense and Chinese panic-stricken after last night’s incident 
which shows that we are living on a powder magazine here, as in Shanghai 
and that it only requires a spark to precipitate explosion. Should this occur, 
what remains of Chinese Government will probably disappear. 

I have done my utmost here during past week to impress on all whom I 
have seen necessity for self control but comparative Chinese success at Shan- 
ghai has gone to the heads of the military while the Japanese here and else- 
where seem to be trailing their coats to provoke incidents which can only 
lead ultimately to even (sic ? ever) widening conflagrations. Only hope I 
can see is to bring utmost possible pressure to bear at Tokyo and make Japan 
understand other Powers cannot permit her to destroy Chinese Government 
for her own selfish ends. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief, Rear Admiral 
Yangtse, Shanghai and Geneva. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 7 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 3, 
1932). 2 No. 144. 
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No. 265 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 3, 9 a.m.) 
No. 34 L.N. Telegraphic [F 830/110] 


GENEVA, February 2, 1932, 10.50 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Cadogan. 

At the meeting of the Council this afternoon! summoned at the request of 
British Delegation, Mr. Thomas informed Council of démarche made by 
His Majesty’s Government to Chinese and Japanese Governments in accord- 
ance with your telegram No. 5? to Nanking. He also read text of statement 
made by you in the House of Commons this afternoon.3 He expressed the 
conviction that action taken by His Majesty’s Government would meet with 
approval of his colleagues. 

French and Italian delegates stated that their Governments had associated 
themselves with the démarche made by His Majesty’s Government at Tokyo 
and Nanking. German delegate said he would report the matter to his 
Government in order that they might take such action as seemed to them 
appropriate.‘ 

Japanese delegate said he welcomed the statement of the British delegate 
as his Government had already indicated to the British, American and 
French Ambassadors at Tokyo the necessity of taking some action to remedy 
the present situation at Shanghai. He particularly welcomed proposal for a 
neutral zone which had already been made by his Government. He read 
a long explanation which he said had been given to the three Ambassadors 
at Tokyo on January 31st5 of the origin of the present incidents at Shanghai, 
blame for which rested entirely on a violation by the Chinese of agreements 
arrived at locally. As regards Nanking incident this had begun with firing 
of three rounds from a Chinese fort and Chinese attacked a pontoon owned 
by Japanese shipping company. Rounds were fired from Japanese ships and 
a body of marines landed for about an hour. 

Council then adjourned to await a report from Shanghai Commission.® 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 34, repeated to Nanking and Tokyo. 


! The official record of this meeting is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, March 
1932, Pp- 350-3. 

2 No. 235. 

3 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 17-19. 

4 Mr. Thomas telegraphed next day to Sir J. Simon: ‘German delegation informed me 
that their government have associated themselves with our démarche in Tokyo and Nanking.’ 

S Cf. No. arr. 

© Geneva telegram No. 35 L.N. of 11.50 a.m. on February 3, 1932, to the Foreign Office 
(received at 11.45 a.m. on February 3) further reported: ‘Secretary General is anxious that 
Shanghai committee should report as urgently as possible to Council. He is aware that 
members of the committee must be much preoccupied with other matters but he would be 
very grateful if message could be sent to British member in the above sense.’ 


Bil 


No. 266 


Letter from Viscount Cecil (Geneva) to Sir F. Stmon' 
Unnumbered [Confidential |General/349/2] 


GENEVA, February 2, 1932 
My dear Simon 
May I say how very much I hope you will be able to come out here 
immediately? It is producing a very bad effect that the Council is not 
attended by the Foreign Minister—which never, scarcely, happened under 
the last two Governments—and I am not even a Minister & everyone knows 
I have no power to speak for the Govt. except on direct instructions. It is 
really & truly creating the impression that H.M.G. think very little of the 
League & without their support it certainly cannot flourish & perhaps will 
not even survive. Sorry to add to your worries but I thought you ought to 
know. 
Yours ever 
R. C. 
t The date of receipt is uncertain. 


No. 267 


Memorandum by Viscount Cecil (Geneva)! 
[¥ 895/1/10] 
[GENEVA,] February 2, 1932 


I have been asked? to say what steps I should recommend in case the 
Japanese prove recalcitrant and determined to go forward in their invasion 
of China. I think the first thing to be done is to try and get the League 
Commission of Enquiry now sitting at Shanghai to report as soon as possible 
on the origin of the troubles there. With this in view a telegram should be 
sent urging the British representative on the Committee to do everything he 
can to expedite proceedings. Representations might, at the same time, be 
made to the Governments of the countries to which the other members of 
the Committee belong, asking them to take parallel action. 

If the report of the Committee shows that in substance the Japanese were 
the aggressors, then the Council of the League should be moved to send a 
message to the Japanese Government asking them to withdraw all their armed 
forces out of Chinese territory and if no serious attempt was made to comply 
with that demand the simultaneous withdrawal of all diplomatic representa- 
tives at Tokyo should be proposed. 

If it should prove that the withdrawal of diplomatic representatives pro- 
duced no effect on Japanese action, the most desirable course would be for the 
members of the League to refuse to admit any exports coming from Japan. 


! This memorandum was addressed to Sir John Simon, who received it not later than 
February 3, 1932. 
2 See No. 224. 
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It is of the utmost importance that the United States should take part both 
in the withdrawal of diplomatic representatives and in the exclusion of 
Japanese exports, and they should be approached immediately as to whether 
they would be prepared to do so. If 1 am authorised I will gladly talk the 
matter over with Mr. Hugh Wilson,? who is in charge of the Manchurian 
question here and is in every respect a desirable person to negotiate with. 

The probable result of pressure of this kind would be retaliatory action by 
Japan on China with a view partly to recoup herself from the losses which 
would be inflicted upon her. I have no doubt that such an attempt would, 
in substance, fail, though it might produce considerable disadvantage to 
China, & perhaps to our trade with her. We ought to refuse to recognise any 
blockade instituted by Japan and generally to resist and obstruct as much as 
we Can any aggression by her on China. 

I do not think it would be possible to go further than these steps, because 
any direct blockade of Japan or other military measure against her seems to 
me quite impracticable, but I have very little doubt that measures of the 
kind described would be effective. Perhaps the Treasury might be consulted 
as to what measures against Japanese credit can be taken. If any effective 
measures of that kind were possible they would exert very great pressure 
upon her. 

It may be that Japanese violence will enable some of these steps, such as 
the awaiting the report of the League Committee and so on, to be greatly 
shortened. It is also possible that Japanese resistance might be prolonged, 
but in the end there can be no serious doubt that she would have to give in. 

It is very important that in any measures of this kind the machinery of the 
League should be used to the full and specially that the Council should be 
informed and, if possible, consulted before any step is taken. Considerable 
indignation was expressed today because we had presented our ‘ultimatum’ 
at Tokyo without informing the Council of the League beforehand and 
indeed it is rather regrettable that it was treated in public so much as action 
by the British and American Governments in defence of their own interests 
at Shanghai instead of co-operative action through the League in defence of 
public right. 

One other anti-Japanese measure should be kept in mind, namely, her 
exclusion from the League under Art. 16 (4).4 

R. C. 


3 American Minister at Berne. 

4 In reply to a request of February 3 from Sir John Simon for comment on this memo- 
randum Sir V. Wellesley and Sir R. Vansittart minuted as follows: ‘With the possible 
exception of No. 1 [i.e. proposal in first paragraph of memorandum] I do not see how we can 
adopt any of these suggestions unless we are prepared to go to extremes. V. W. 4/2/32.’ 

‘And we are not prepared. We shd only see our trade & influence in the Far East obli- 
terated & lose both Hongkong and Singapore without possibility of defence—as well as our 
ships & troops in the Far East. All these ideas, except No. 1—which is not very practicable 
just now—are fraught with danger. The less we hear of economic blockades & Art. 16 just 
now, the better. The Secy. of State will no doubt be able to get a little more perspective & 
perspicacity into Geneva during his visit. R. V. Feb. 4.’ 
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No. 268 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 9) 
No. 53 [F 1088/1/10] 


moscow, February 2, 1932 
Sir, 

I had the honour in my despatch No. 44! of the 3oth January to transmit 
to you a translation of the Tass communiqué from the ‘Izvestiya’ of goth 
January reporting the conversation between the Japanese Ambassador and 
_ Monsieur Karakhan? on the subject of the use of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way for the purpose of transporting Japanese troops. The reply of the 
Russian Vice-Commissar is generally considered, in spite of the tinge of 
sarcasm in the first part, to be of an essentially pacific nature. 

2. I was told a week or more ago by an informant, one of whose duties is 
to communicate to the Diplomatic Corps verbally any line of thought which 
the Soviet Government wish to ‘put across’, that the Japanese question was 
beginning to get on the nerves of the Russian Government. I can only pre- 
sume that this communication was made in the hope that the information 
would be passed on to the Japanese with a view unofficially to correct the 
impression of complete diplomatic impotence which distinguishes Russian 
diplomacy in this question. Subsequent, however, to this conversation the 
Japanese have become embroiled with the Chinese at Shanghai. This latter 
event is I think somewhat a relief to the Soviet Government who welcome it 
not only as a divergence from the Russian front, but as a very possible source 
of trouble between the capitalist powers. 

3. The newspapers since this event abound in articles pointing out how 
deep-seated among capitalists is the imperialistic urge and incidentally 
how pure-minded the Soviet Government are in this respect. In these gibes 
at the imperialists there is a strong tendency again to pick on France as the 
principal offender and to-day’s ‘Pravda’ publishes an article from their Paris 
correspondent entitled ‘Bribes work’, giving prominence to the pro-Japanese 
articles in the “Temps’, ‘Le Journal’ and the ‘Echo de Paris’. In another 
article from their Berlin correspondent, the “Neue Montags Zeitung’ is quoted 
as stating that France 1s in alliance with Japan and adding a report from New 
York that already in December the Japanese Embassy in Paris had spent ten 
million francs in bribes to a series of French journals. 

4. I have not seen the Japanese Ambassador since the conversation I 
reported in my despatch No. 223 of the 16th ultimo, but in that conversation, 
and in another conversation that Mr. Walker‘ recently had with the Japanese 
Counsellor, there was present a suggestion that Great Britain should help 
Japan in her designs. The Japanese Ambassador went so far as to refer with 
a smile in his very frank conversation with me to the policy of the open door 


t Not printed. The Soviet communiqué in question was that summarized in No. 188. 
2 Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 3 No. 86. 
4 First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Moscow. 
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and to enquire to whom such a policy would be of advantage. I replied in 
the same spirit that I trusted it would be of advantage to Japan. He then 
went on apparently to intimate that there were different ways of interpreting 
the phrase ‘open door’ and to hint at the possibility of some arrangement by 
which Great Britain should share the spoil. 
I have, &c., 
EsMOND OVEY 


No. 269 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Recewved February 3, 9 a.m.) 
No. 16 Telegraphic [F 828/828/10} 


SHANGHAI, February 3, 1932, 10.55 a.m. 

Asiatic Petroleum Company inform me that Chinese authorities are trying 
to buy their entire stock of aviation spirit in Shanghai. 

I have reason to believe that this is intended for the use of Chinese army 
aeroplanes. I consider that the latter, if used against Japanese, would be 
most serious menace to settlement, and I would like to prevent their use if 
possible. 

Company are prepared to act on my advice. Am I authorised to request 
them not to deliver supplies to Chinese during continuance of hostilities? 

On the other hand, company do not desire to refuse supplies to Japanese 
if approached, but will, if necessary, comply with my requests. 

Your urgent instructions are requested. 

If you decide against the Chinese, please ask United States Government to 
issue similar instructions to American oil companies. 

United States consul-general concurs in my view. He has referred to his 
Government! and recommended that both parties should be refused supplies. 

(Repeated to Peking, Nanking and Commander-in-chief.) 


™ See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, Vol. iii, p. 194. 


No. 270 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 3, 9.15 a.m.) 
No. 57 Telegraphic (F 811/110] 


TOKYO, February 3, 1932, 11.20 a.m. 

My telegram No. 55.! 

We had long conversation yesterday about point 5. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs maintained that since the League of Nations had appointed 
a Commission of Enquiry it would be incorrect not to wait for its arrival? 
- before dealing with Manchuria. 


' No. 261. 
2 The corresponding passage in Sir F. Lindley’s despatch No. 79 to the Foreign Office 
(received March 15, 1932) read “‘ . . . incorrect to deal with the Manchurian question before 


it had submitted its report ...’. 
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Shanghai affair was due to boycott which had begun before Manchuria 
incident with which it was unconnected. Unnecessary to report our remarks. 
Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Geneva, Nanking and Peking. 


No. 271 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recewved February 3, 12.30 p.m.) 
No. 396 L.N. Telegraphic [F 853/1/10] 


GENEVA, February 3, 1932, I1.47 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Thomas. 

After my telephonic conversation with you and Prime Minister yesterday 
morning! I learnt from Secretary General that it would be possible to sum- 
mon special meeting of Council on Far Eastern question. 

I then got into communication with French delegation to secure their con- 
currence. They at first demurred—TI think because French delegation here 
had not yet received definite confirmation that their government had asso- 
ciated themselves with our demarche. They wished to postpone Council till 
to-day. Later they were inclined to agree that it was essential to hold meeting 
to-day before Disarmament Conference one of the principal arguments 
being that it was rumoured that if Conference met without anything having 
been done Soviet delegation would raise whole matter in Conference itself. 
They finally agreed after they had heard that their government had sent 
instructions to support our demarche. 

At 11.30 Secretary of State for India and I saw first delegates for Dominions. 
I told them latest information which we had received and read to them the 
terms of instructions to our ambassador at Tokyo. I explained to them that 
in order to make it clear that we wished to work as closely as possible with 
League and to have the support of the members of the League in the steps 
which we were taking it seemed to me essential to arrange for an immediate 
meeting of the Council. From point of view of disarmament conference it 
appeared vitally important to have meeting before opening meeting of Con- 
ference. Dominion delegates entirely agree as to wisdom of this action. 

After meeting with Dominion delegates I called on Signor Grandi. He was 
very gravely perturbed as to affairs in the Far East. I expressed satisfaction 
that our ambassadors at Tokyo were working together in close accord and 
he appeared to be sincerely desirous for closest co-operation between two 
countries. 

Turning to Disarmament Conference Signor Grandi declared himself 
puzzled and worried. I confessed that I also was worried but on the other 
hand consequences of failure were so serious that it behoved us all to make 
a splendid effort to secure a successful result. At the end of our talk Signor 
Grandi again expressed himself as anxious for closest co-operation with us 
in all matters. 


t No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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I at the same time caused United States and German delegations to be 
informed of what we proposed and obtained their assent. 
I have reported briefly in another telegram? proceedings at the Council. 


2 No. 265. 


No. 272 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 50 Telegraphic (F 814/1/10} 


SHANGHAI, February 3, 1932, 12.20 p.m." 

Addressed to Peking No. 50. 

My telegram No. 42.? 

At about 3 p.m. yesterday Japanese Consul General notified Chinese 
authorities and myself that Japanese government had rejected neutral zone 
proposal. Some minutes previously the Japanese began shelling Chinese 
position in Chapei having first carried out aerial reconnaissance. 

The Chinese mayor has issued a protest charging the Japanese with breach 
of arrangement reached at recent conference, see my telegram No. 40.3 

No official Japanese statement yet issued but their reconnoitring aero- 
planes were fired upon early in the day and I understand they allege this as 
justification for attack. Heavy bombardment continued for some time but 
stopped at night. I understand the Japanese have not so far attempted to 
advance their lines. Several shells fell into the settlement. The Japanese 
aeroplanes are now in the air and I hear machine guns. 

Continuous street fighting taking place in Hongkew in that district in the 
settlement just north of this consulate and most of it has been evacuated by 
civilians. At 4 a.m. yesterday morning I was aroused by particularly loud 
fusillade which turned out to be a determined attack by snipers on Japanese 
flag-ship moored along side the Japanese consulate. Armoured cars were 
brought into action and battle lasted half an hour. Japanese flag-ship is 
500 yards from my house and German consulate is in between. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief and 
Geneva. 

' Time of repetition as No. 17 to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on February 3, 
1932). 2 No. 245. 3 No. 213. 


No. 273 
Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received February 3, 8.50 p.m.) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [F 888/1/10] 
Immediate WASHINGTON, February 3, 1932, 12.40 p.m. 


Under Secretary of State tells me he saw Japanese Ambassador yesterday 
afternoon! who asked whether United States Government attached great 


1 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
pp. 176-7; cf. op. cit., 1992, vol. iii, pp. 196-7, for the present conversation. 
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importance to point 5 of joint note. The Ambassador said acceptance by 
Japanese Government would be difficult as it would be taken as covering © 
Manchuria as well as Shanghai. Mr. Castle had replied that United States 
Government did attach great importance to point 5, and admitted that it did 
contemplate Manchuria. He could see the difficulty it would present to the 
Japanese Government and hoped that they would accept it. Failing this he 
urged very strongly that they should not reject it out of hand, but should 
reply in some manner which would still leave it open, as for instance, by saying 
that it would require further consideration. 

Mr. Castle said to me that he thought a great deal would have been 
accomplished if the Japanese accepted the first four points. 


No. 274 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 3, 9 a.m.) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [F 809/1/ 10] 
Immediate TOKYO, February 3, 1932, 1.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 55.! 

The position is now so delicate that a single false step may precipitate 
catastrophe. I trust therefore that no further action be taken at Geneva or 
elsewhere till we know result of our representations. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has gone to see Prince Saionji this morning. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Geneva, Nanking and Peking. 


t No. 261. 


No. 275 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [F 880/1/10] 
PEKING, February 3, 1932, 1.35 p.m.! 


Addressed to Shanghai No. 27. 

Tokyo telegram No. 36 [56].? 

Subject to your discretion and provided British life is not thereby endan- 
gered you should certainly do what you properly can to assist. You will 
doubtless do so in collaboration with appropriate authorities if necessary 
requesting Mr. Ingram to do likewise in Nanking. 

British flag obviously cannot be used in manner proposed. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Tokyo and Nanking. 


1 Time of repetition by wireless as No. 112 to the Foreign Office (received at 3.20 p.m. 
on February 3, 1932). 
2 See No. 262. 
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No. 276 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 4, 3 p.m.) 
No. 113 Telegraphic [F 934]/1]/10] 


PEKING, February 3, 1932! 


Following received from Harbin No. 19, February rst, begins: 

Addressed to Nanking, repeated to Peking No. 19, also to Mukden, Dairen 
if possible. 

February Ist. 11.30 a.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

My United States and French colleague and I called on General Ting 
this morning and offered our services in any way that might be possible to 
prevent fighting in Harbin when Japanese troops arrived. He said he would 
bear the offer in mind. 

My Japanese colleague told me that he recently asked Soviet Deputy Vice- 
President of Chinese Eastern Railway Kouznetsoov to allow transport of 
Japanese troops from Kuanchengtzu to Harbin. At first he met with 
firm .. .3 but Kouznetsoov said he would not object if Chinese deputy Presi- 
dent Lishaoken agreed. Lishaoken agreed to give verbal consent. 

As a written order was necessary Japanese had to act without it. 


! The time of dispatch is not recorded. 

2 Harbin telegram No. 18 to Peking does not appear to have been repeated to the Foreign 
Office: cf., however, No. 251. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 277 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 52 Telegraphic [F 88/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 3, 1932, 3.20 p.m." 

Addressed to Peking No. 52. 

Japanese Consulate-General has just informed [myself and] other Con- 
sular representatives that at 11.30 this morning 3 Japanese destroyers passing 
Woosung forts were fired on by latter and fire was returned. In consequence 
Japanese intend to occupy Woosung. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking, Commander-in-Chief, Tokyo and 
Geneva. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 19 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 3, 
1932). On that day Mr. Orde recorded in connexion with the subject of this telegram: 

“The Japanese Ch. d’Aff. called this morning to say that according to a telegram received 
by the Japanese Admiralty the fort at Woosung opened fire on the 26th Japanese destroyer 
Squadron which returned the fire at 11.30 a.m. today. ‘“The Third Squadron and air force 
will join in the attack’. 

‘He said that if the Woosung fort interfered with the free passage of the river it would be 
an impossible situation for Shanghai and everyone there. 

‘He expressed great personal regret, in which I joined, at this fresh incident.’ 
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No. 278 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghaz) to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 1 Telegraphic (F 815/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 3, 1932, 3.20 p.m." 

Addressed to Tokyo No. 1. 

Your telegram No. g.? 

Japanese Consul General has already approached me about Japanese 
residents in Soochow. I arranged to have four Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany’s motor houseboats sent for their removal but only on condition Chinese 
authorities would guarantee safe conduct as otherwise not only crew but also 
Japanese themselves would be exposed to great danger. 

I asked Chinese authorities for safe conduct but after careful consideration 
they advised me that although they were willing to do what they could they 
thought it would be safer for Japanese to remain in Soochow than to come 
down through outlying portion of Shanghai whose population had been roused 
to fury by Japanese bombing. 

I accordingly abandoned attempt but I requested and Chinese authority 
undertook to protect Japanese in Soochow. 

Repeated to Peking, Foreign Office, Nanking and Commander-in-Chief. 


t Time of repetition as No. 18 to the Foreign Office (received at 9.15 a.m. on February 3, 
1932). 
2 No. 262. 


No. 279 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [F 809/1/r10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1932, 3.20 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 59. 
What precisely do you mean by first sentence? Please be quite explicit. 


1 No. 274. 


No. 280 


Record by Sir R. Vansittart of a telephone-conversation with 
Mr. Cadogan (Geneva) 


[F 809/1/10} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1932 


I have telephoned to Geneva to impress upon Mr. Thomas, as from you! 
& the Prime Minister, to take no further action & to keep things as they are 
now. Mr. Cadogan said there might be another meeting in a day or two. 


! Sir J. Simon, to whom this record was addressed, and by whom it was seen. 
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Should he stave it off [?] I replied Yes—anyhow till we got an answer to our 
enquiry of Sir F. Lindley as to what exactly he meant by the first sentence of 
his tel. No. 59.2 


R. V. 
2 No. 274: cf. No. 279. 


No. 281 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 3, 6 p.m.) 
No. 107 Telegraphic [F 881/1/10] 
PEKING, February 3, 1932! 

Following received from Hankow No. 4 of February 2nd:— 

Begins :— 

Addressed to British Minister, Nanking; repeated to Peking No. 4. 

My telegram No. 2.? 

Japanese unexpectedly (? strengthened) their defences during night of 
January goth. This action has aroused suspicions of Chinese authorities who 
are vexed at refusal of Japanese authorities to remove barbed-wire defence from 
middle boundary road between conces[s]ion and Chinese territory to side 
walk. 

It is generally considered accident of any kind might entail serious conse- 
quences but both sides appear to be trying to avoid clash. 


1 The time of dispatch is not recorded. 
2 This telegram was evidently not repeated to the Foreign Office. 


No. 282 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 3, 4 p.m.) 
No. 108 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 877/27/10] 


PEKING, February 3, 1932 


Following received from Hankow telegram No. 5, February 2nd, begins :— 

Addressed to British Minister Peking No. 5, repeated to Ichang and 
Changsha. 

My telegram No. 3.! 

Communists have been beaten on two fronts and situation is easier for the 
present. Consular Body with the exception of Japanese Consul-General who 
was not present unanimously decided to ask naval authorities whether in case 
of real crisis a scheme could be evolved to co-operate for holding whole 
length of the Bund.? 


! This telegram was evidently not repeated to the Foreign Office: cf., however, No. 219. 
2 The principal street in Hankow, extending two miles along the north bank of the 
Yangtze river. 
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No. 283 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 3, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 98 L.N. Telegraphic [F 892/1/10] 


GENEVA, February 3, 1932, 4.15 p.m. 

Tokyo telegram No. 55.! 

Following from Lord Cecil:— 

Without some means of securing settlement of immediate difficulty between 
China and Japan followed by withdrawal of Japanese forces to positions 
occupied before the 25th risk of further complications will remain acute: 
Suggest reliable League committee of consuls for the purpose. Hence the 
urgency of getting them to report as soon as possible. Other and more far- 
reaching differences between the two Powers might be left for Lytton Com- 
mission to decide upon. 

Extreme danger of present situation is no doubt appreciated by you. I 
submit that Shanghai telegram No. 10? so far from being fanciful seems to me 
conservative. Good judges here believe Japan’s purpose is to obtain pre- 
dominating position in China almost similar to that which she has in Man- 
churia and however improbable the success of such a design may be the 
attempt would be disastrous to our interests and to the peace of the world. 
It may prove difficult to restrain Japan and I venture to submit that it 1s 
therefore of the utmost importance that we should leave her in no doubt as 
to our attitude towards her Shanghai experiment and should continue to do 
our utmost to secure and retain the help of both America and the League of 
Nations. 


t No. 261. 
2 It was suggested in the Foreign Office that this reference should be 11, i.e. to No. 228 
(v. ibid., note 1). 


No. 284 


Mr. Paiteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 3, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 39 L.N. Telegraphic [F 893/1/10] 


GENEVA, February 3, 1932, 4.15 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Thomas: 


Japanese delegate called on me this morning. 

Principle [sic] object of his visit was to explain with the aid of a map the 
exact course of events which had led to a clash at Shanghai. His explanation 
was designed to show that the Japanese forces were acting according to plan in 
the course of which they were fired on by the Chinese. He quoted Wanhsien! 
and other incidents to show that Japanese action was not without legality. 


1 On September 5, 1926, there was an engagement at Wanhsien between warships of the 
British Yangtze flotilla and Chinese forces of General Yang Sen: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., 
#1. of C., vol. 199, cols. 395-7, and vol. 200, cols. 1173-4. 
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In reply to my enquiry as to his latest news he said Japanese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had given it as his personal opinion that first four points 
would be accepted. His Government would however find it very difficult to 
accept neutral participation in negotiations. He referred to the fact that 
Council had already appointed a commission to study and report on Sino- 
Japanese relations: that procedure should not be complicated by present 
proposal. 

He begged me not to believe all news about Shanghai: it was obviously 
in the interests of Chinese to embroil Japan in Shanghai where they hoped 
existence of foreign interests would bring about foreign intervention. 

Interview was friendly in character. I confined myself to listening to 
explanations and to emphasising that our interest like that of everyone else 
was to prevent fighting. 


No. 285 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Brenan (Shanghatz) 
No. 17 Telegraphic (F 815]1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1932, 5 p.m. 


Your telegram to Tokyo No. 1! (of February 3rd: Japanese request for 
assistance in evacuating Japanese at Soochow). 

If it is possible for us to assist in rescuing Japanese community at Soochow 
I should be glad, in view of wider considerations of policy, if every effort 
could be made to do so. 

Please report whether and what action is taken and repeat your telegram 
to Tokyo.? 

Repeat to Peking No. 41 and Tokyo No. 39. 

Repeated to Geneva, No. 87. 


t No. 278. 

2 In this connexion Sir John Simon stated in Foreign Office telegram No. 41 of 5 p.m. 
and even date to Sir F. Lindley at Tokyo: ‘You will no doubt inform Japanese government 
of any help that may be rendered.’ 


No. 286 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 3, 5 p.m.) 
No. 110 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 882/1/10} 
PEKING, February 3, 1932 
Following from Military Attaché 4 p.m. February 2nd. Begins: 
Unconfirmed reports give first and second divisions of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
own troops as preparing to leave Honan for Nanking. 
A squadron of ten aeroplanes loaned to Chiang Hsueh-liang have already 
_ left Peking in replacement of similar unit gone to the south from Chengchow. 
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Wu Pei-fu! with 1,000 unarmed bodyguards arrived in Peking yesterday 
from Suiyuan and was personally met at railway station by Chang Hsueh- 
liang. Manchurian first army now garrisoning Peking and south of Hupei 
are Wu Pei-fu’s old troops but headquarters assure me that there is no anxiety 
on this score. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 110; repeated as usual. 


1 Marshal Wu Pei-fu had formerly been High Inspecting Commissioner of Chihlli, 
Shantung and Honan and Commander-in-Chief of Chihli forces. 


No. 287 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 53 Telegraphic [F 829/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 3, 1932, 5.21 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 53, repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking, Tokyo, 
Geneva and Commander-in-Chief. 

Foreign Office telegram No. 36? to Tokyo. 

Protest has had effect and Japanese are arranging to withdraw their troops 
from other sectors tomorrow morning. They are also adopting less violent 
methods in their own part of settlement and municipal police are again begin- 
ning to function in less disturbed position of Hongkew district.3 


1 Time of repetition as No. 20 to the Foreign Office (received at 10.30 a.m. on February 
3, 1932). 
2 No. 259. 


3 Information in this telegram and in Nos. 272 and 277 was included in the parliamentary 
statement on the situation at Shanghai made by Sir J. Simon on February 3: see Parl. Debs., 
5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 127-8. 


No. 288 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 3, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 117 Telegraphic [F 825/1/r10] 


PEKING, February 3, 1932, 6 p.m. 

I understand that Japanese residents committee have requested Japanese 

Legation to reinforce Legation guard for protection of Japanese interests. 

Request has been forwarded to Tokyo. Japanese Legation confirm the above. 

There is no sign whatever of any trouble here or apparent justification for 
reinforcement. 


Addressed to Foreign Office No. 117, repeated to Tokyo, Mission, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Tientsin. 
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No. 289 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [F 828/828/ro}] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1932, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 16' of 3rd February: Supply of aviation spirit to 
Chinese and Japanese by Asiatic Petroleum Company. 

You should strongly request company not to furnish aviation spirit either 
to Chinese or to Japanese. I am asking United States Government to issue 
similar instructions.” 

Addressed to Shanghai, No. 18. Repeated to Peking, No. 42; Nanking 
No. 8; and Washington, No. 97. 

1 No. 269. 


2 Sir R. Lindsay was instructed accordingly in Foreign Office telegram No. 99 to Wash- 
ington of even time and date. 


No. 290 


Sir F’. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 3, 11 a.m.) 
No. 60 Telegraphic [F 826/1/10} 


TOKYO, February 3, 1932, 6.3 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 36.! 


I made strong representations to vice Minister for Foreign Affairs and left 
memorandum with him this afternoon. I had already complained to 
Minister for Foreign Affairs see my telegram No. 472. 


Addressed to Foreign Office No. 60, repeated to Shanghai, Peking, Nanking 
and Geneva. 


1 No. 259. 2 No. 234. 


No. 291 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 3, 1.30 p.m.) 
No. 62 Telegraphic (F 875/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 3, 1932, 6.20 p.m. 

Shanghai. 

Military Attaché appreciates situation to-day as follows:— 

There is strong suspicion that Japanese are planning an attack with mili- 
tary forces to drive Chinese forces some distance away from Shanghai. If 
Chinese could only be persuaded to withdraw at once from Shanghai far 
enough to create administrative difficulties for Japanese military operations 
entailing a (? communication) line and (? mechanical) transport Japanese 
plan would probably be upset. Any pause now would help towards agree- 
ment! and time would be given to get some kind of neutral zone organised 


' The preceding passage, beginning ‘probably be upset’, was missing from the copy of this 
telegram originally received, and was supplied subsequently. 
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which should make it difficult for Japanese to begin operations again after 
pause. Organisation of neutral zone need perhaps involve only an arrange- 
ment such as picket line to prevent the Japanese advance following up Chinese 
withdrawal. | 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 62; repeated to Geneva, Peking, Nanking 
and Shanghai. 


No. 292 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 3, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [F 890/1/10] 


ROME, February 3, 1932, 8.10 p.m. 
My telegram No. 18.! 
In order that naval forces may arrive sooner Italian Government have 
now decided to send cruiser “Trento’ and destroyer ‘Espero’ from Gaeta to 
Shanghai. They will carry about a company of infantry. 


t No. 247. 


No. 293 


Mr. Lee (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 6" Telegraphic (F 948]/1/10] 


NANKING, February 3, 1932 

Addressed to Peking No. 6. 

My telegram No. 5.? 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs in conversation with Mr. Ingram this 
afternoon said that Chinese authorities were in touch with Japanese naval 
and consular authorities and every effort was being made to get to the bottom 
of what caused incident. He added that War Office was having its work cut 
out to restrain Chinese garrison but that he felt confident that strong dis- 
cipline would be maintained. 

2. Authorities are making every effort to bring to justice looters of Japanese 
Hulk. 

3. British Senior Naval Officer informs me after conversation with Japanese 
Naval Officers that he is firmly convinced that opening of fire by Japanese 
cruiser was justifiable. A bomb was thrown at guard on Japanese Hulk the 
flash of which was taken by men on duty to be from gun at Lion Hill Fort. 
Japanese reply was moderate, main 6 inch not being used. 

Repeated to Commander-in-Chief, Rear Admiral Yangtse, Foreign Office 
and Tokyo. 


1 This telegram was repeated as No. 2 of 8.30 p.m. on February 3, 1932, to the Foreign 
Office, where it was received at 9 a.m. on February 5. 2 No. 263. 

3 With reference to this Japanese naval action, Sir F. Maze, Inspector-General of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, wrote to its London Secretary in a private letter of February 5 
from Shanghai whereof a copy was communicated by Mr. P. R. Walsham to the Foreign 
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Office (received on April 1): ‘I remained in Nanking until the afternoon of the 2nd instant, 
and was there during the Japanese bombardment, which began at 10.57 p.m. on the 1st 
instant and ended about 12 o’clock midnight. I append two accounts [not printed] of the 
incident—the Japanese official statement and a report by an eye-witness: the former is the 
usual tissue of lies, and I can vouch for the fact that the latter is accurate. It was a disgraceful 
affair and was evidently pre-arranged, for I found the Japanese men-of-war cleared for 
action on my arrival, and the Consul and Staff lodged in the N.K.K. Hulk. I append a list 
[not printed] of the Japanese men-of-war concerned, and a sketch plan [not printed] 
indicating the position of the ships in port. Heavily armed Japanese sentries guarded the 
Hulk and, instead of remaining on cither it or the connecting bridge, they were placed on 
the crowded Bund Road in a most provocative fashion. There is no doubt whatever that Japan 
is deliberately trailing her coat in front of China and is equally deliberately manufacturing 
‘tincidents”” wholesale when China declines to tread on it.’ 


No. 294 


Sir F. Simon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 89 Telegraphic [F 831/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1932, 9 p.m. 


Your tel. No. 35! (of Feb. grd. Urgency of report to the Council from 
Shanghai committee). 

Following for Mr. Thomas. 

I feel sure that Secretary-General realises that authorities in Shanghai are 
occupied with a very serious and anxious emergency which must tax their 
whole energies to the utmost. I have authorised H.M. Consul-General to 
act on the committee but have said that responsibility for British interests 
and local action to promote peace must naturally take first place. Subject 
to this I feel sure that Mr. Brenan is acting as requested. Influence of last 
meeting of Council has been good, but I should deprecate further public 
pronouncements until our cooperation with America has had its effect.3 


! See No. 265, note 6. 2 See No. 255. 
3 This telegram was repeated to Shanghai as No. 20. 


No. 295 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 75 Telegraphic [F 886/1/10] 


Immediate NANKING, February 3, 1932, 11.40 p.m.' 
Addressed to Peking No. 75. 
My telegram No. 71.7 
I delivered note at 3 p.m. this afternoon to Minister for Foreign Affairs 
who asked me to convey his appreciation of its contents and spirit which 


! Time of repetition as No. 9 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 4, 1932). 
2 Not printed. In this telegram of even date, repeated at 4.30 p.m. as No. 8 to the 
Foreign Office (received at 2.35 p.m. on February 3), Mr. Ingram had reported that he 
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prompted it. Speaking unofficially he expressed a preference for negotiations 
with the aid of participants rather than observers and for substitution in 
point 4 of ‘peace areas’ for ‘neutral zones’ and ‘third Powers’ for ‘neutrals’. 
I have now received official treaty3 accepting proposals and expressing the 
above preferences. I will not telegraph text unless you desire it. 

2. United States Minister has also received official reply on the above 
lines.¢ French Minister delivered his note late this afternoon.§ 


Repeated to Foreign Office, Tokyo, Geneva, Commander-in-Chief and 
Shanghai. 


had only received No. 235 on the morning of February 3, and was at once acting thereon. 
Mr. Ingram further reported: ‘My United States colleague handed in note at 5 p.m. 
yesterday [see Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 186]. French Minister 
received instructions last night but has asked for repetitions as several points were undecy- 
pherable. In the meantime he has informed Waichiaopu that his government associate 
themselves with the United States démarche.’ 


3 It was suggested in the Foreign Office that this word was a mistake for ‘reply’. 

4 V. op. cit, vol. ili, pp. 187 and 193. 

5 Mr. Ingram further reported in Nanking telegram No. 79 of February 4 to Peking 
(repetition received in the Foreign Office at 1.20 p.m. on February 5): ‘French Minister 
tells me that on instructions of his Government he substituted for phrase ‘‘without prior 
demands or reservations”’ the phrase “upon the basis of these texts’’. Similar alteration was 
made by French Ambassador at Tokyo. French Minister has not yet received any reply 
from Minister for Foreign Affairs who noticed the difference between French and other 
texts immediately.’ 


No. 296 


Mr. Eastes (Mukden) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)! 
No. 16 [F 1609/1/r10] 


Confidential MUKDEN, February 3, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to Mr. Dening’s despatches to His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Tokyo Nos. 11 and 14? (to Peking Nos. 6 and 8) of January 11th and 18th, 
1932, I have the honour to report that, while recent serious developments . 
at Harbin have, no doubt, acted as a set-back to the schemes for the establish- 
ment of the new North-Eastern State, there are nevertheless certain indica- 
tions that the idea has not been abandoned altogether. 

2. Mr. Poletti, the Postal Commissioner for this Province, informed me in 
confidence a few days ago that reports reaching him from various sources 
convinced him that plans were on foot for separating the Postal Administra- 
tion in Manchuria from that of China proper. He therefore obtained an 
interview with the Governor of Fengtien Province, General Tsang Shih-i, 
who professed to have no knowledge of any such intention. Other prominent 
Chinese officials, however, whom Mr. Poletti consulted, admitted that such 
a step might be under contemplation, and the Commissioner has therefore 

1 A copy of this despatch was transmitted under cover of Mukden formal covering 


despatch No. 16 of even date to the Foreign Office (received February 23). 
2 Cf. No. 115, note 2. 
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warned the Authorities of the Chinese Postal Administration at Shanghai to 
be prepared for eventualities. 

3. Undoubtedly rumours are also current of a similar intention with regard 
to the Customs Administration, but whether these rumours are based on any 
more solid foundation than conjecture, as the result of the leaking out of the 
reports regarding the Postal Administration, I should hesitate to say. 

4. By way of educating the people of this Province up to the idea of the 
New State, the Japanese have recently forwarded to each District Magistrate, 
through the Chinese Post Office, hundreds of scarlet scrolls for pasting up at 
the season of the Lunar Calendar New Year, which opens on February 6th. 
Mr. Poletti has very kindly furnished to me, confidentially, a pair of these 
scrolls, which contain thirteen characters apiece. Their tenour may be 
rendered as follows :— 

A. Brethren of the North East and Peoples of Eastern Asia! Unite in 
singleness of Purpose! 

B. Ordain the New Government! Assemble the Culture of all Countries! 
Harmonise all Nations! 

5. February roth is still spoken of as the date for the inauguration of the 
New State, after which ‘elections’ are to be held for the position of President. 
While the idea of establishing a Monarchy under Hsuan-T’ung appears to 
have been definitely abandoned, the notion is steadily gaining ground that 
the ex-Emperor is to be ‘elected’ as President of the New State at an early 
date; and rumours, for which I have so far failed to obtain any reliable 
evidence, are again current that he has already been brought up from Port 
Arthur to Mukden, in preparation for that event. 

6. I am forwarding copies of this despatch to the Foreign Office, to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo, to the Diplomatic Mission at Nanking, and 
to His Majesty’s Consular Officers at Harbin, Newchwang and Dairen. 

I have, &c., 
A. E. EAsTEs 


No. 297 


Sir C. Clements (Singapore) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)? 
No. 8 in 215/1931 [F 2437/2214/r0] 


Secret SINGAPORE, February 3, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to forward, for your information, translations of the 
Reports? of the Malacca and Kedah Direct Branches of Kuomintang, sub- 
mitted by their delegates to the Fourth National Delegates’ Congress of the 
Party held in Nanking. These reports are printed in pamphlet form and have 
recently been intercepted in the mails from China. 


1 A copy of this despatch from H.M. Governor of the Straits Settlements was received in 
the Foreign Office from the Colonial Office on March 11, 1932. 
2 These translations of printed reports (cf. below) are not printed. 
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2. I would draw your attention to the reference on page 3 of the Malacca 
Report to the present purposes to which China Flood Relief Funds, organised 
by Kuomintang members in Malaya, are being put.3 In this connection I 
enclose a translation and a photograph of a letter* intercepted in the mails 
from China, proving that flood-relief subscriptions have been sent to China 
for the support of General Ma Chan Shan. 

3. It is clear from these reports that the activities of the Kuomintang 
Branches concerned are limited only by fear of banishment or imprisonment, 
and that respect for the agreement signed on April 1st, 1931, by yourself and 
Dr. C. T. Wang’ or for the declared policy of the Malayan Governments is 
neither entertained by the members of the Kuomintang nor observed by 
them in their communications to the Party headquarters in China. It is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that the only effective policy to adopt 
towards the Kuomintang in Malaya is one of continued watchfulness and 
suppression. | 

4. I attach copy of a communiqué which by my direction has been sent 
to the local newspapers. 

I have, &c., 
C. CLEMENTI 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 297 


It has come to the knowledge of the Government that certain societies 
and committees, organised in Malaya for the collection of funds for the re- 
lief of flood victims in China, no longer confine themselves to the purposes 
for which they were originally formed, but are engaged in the promotion of 
anti-Japanese activities, both locally and in China, and in the provision of 
financial support of the military operations in Manchuria. 

Intending subscribers to flood-relief funds are warned accordingly. 


3 The passage under reference read as follows: ‘At present the China Flood Relief Fund 
(it was originally organised for the relief of flood victims but since the Manchurian crisis it 
has changed its objects to those of Anti-Japanese and National Salvation. The original 
name is still retained for fear that the local Government might interfere with it), is sending 
out propagandists to conduct secret propaganda and to raise funds for National Salvation 
activities.’ 4 Not printed. S$ See Volume VIII, No. 460, note 7. 


No. 298 


Sir C. Clementi (Singapore) to Mr. Gorton (Saigon)! 
No. 6 in 9362/1931 [F 3230/2214/10] 
Confidential SINGAPORE, February 3, 1932 
Sir, 
I have the honour to inform you that my Government has under considera- 
tion the question of preventing the dissemination, through the medium of 


! This despatch was also addressed, mutatis mutandis, to Mr. H. Fitzmaurice, H.M. 
Consul-General at Batavia. Copies of these despatches were received in the Foreign Office 
from the Colonial Office on April 7, 1932. 
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wireless broadcasting, of objectionable propaganda emanating from foreign 
countries, in particular China and Russia. 

2. I should be glad, therefore, if you would be good enough to enquire 
from the authorities in French Indo-China what measures, if any, they have 
found practicable in preventing the broadcasting or reception of objectionable 
wireless messages. 

I have, &c., 
C. CLEMENTI 


No. 299 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 4, 1.45 p.m.) 
No. 41 L.N. Telegraphic (F 932/1/10} 


GENEVA, February 4, 1932! 

Following from Mr. Thomas. 

Following for your information. 

I learn that Japanese delegate is telegraphing following suggestion to his 
government for getting over difficulty Japanese Government feel about 
accepting participation of neutral observers in negotiations. He points out 
that by accepting Council resolution of December Japanese agreed that 
Lytton Commission should go out to enquire into situation. That Commis- 
sion’s report would eventually be considered by Council and proceedings 
before Council would amount to negotiation with neutral participants. Why 
not therefore agree to anticipate this procedure by allowing Lytton Com- 
mission immediately it arrives to participate in negotiations? 

I am informed that it is doubtful whether Japanese will accept this at 
least unless Chinese withdraw their applications under Article 15 of Cove- 
nant. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 41 of February 4th repeated to Nanking 
No. 5 and Tokyo No. 5. (Nanking please repeat to Tokyo.) 


! The time of dispatch is not recorded. 


No. 300 


Sir F’. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recewved February 4, 9 a.m.) 
No. 63 Telegraphic (F 894/1/10] 
Immediate TOKYO, February 4, 1932, 11.45 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 38.! 

I meant in my telegram No. 59? that tension here is so great that a false 
step might cause Japanese to take some action which would render war with 
the Powers almost inevitable. Their behaviour at Shanghai has been so 
intolerable that I feared that it might make the Powers lose patience al- 
together and overlook even greater interests which are at stake. Original 
object of Japanese at Shanghai was to stop boycott against which they have 

1 No. 279. 2 No. 274. 
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protested continuously as a non-peaceful method. There is no doubt that 
had the Powers taken up this side of the question more strongly they would 
have more influence here now. It is well-known that boycott has been 
fostered in every way by Chinese authorities. Even now it might ease the 
situation if the Powers declare that they would do what they could to get 
Chinese to abandon official encouragement of the boycott.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 63, repeated to Geneva, Peking and Nan- 
king. 


3 In lieu of this suggestion it was decided in the Foreign Office to pursue the course 
indicated in draft telegram A of February 5, 1932 (see No. 332, note 4), as explained in the 
third paragraph of No. 322. 


No. 301 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [F 887/1] 10] 
SHANGHAI, February 4, 1932, 12.59 p.m.' 

Addressed to Peking No. 55. 

Woosung forts were bombarded by Japanese warships and aircraft yester- 
day and were silenced in course of the afternoon. As far as I can learn they 
have not yet been occupied and bombardment has just re-commenced. 
Part of garrison is, however, reported to have retreated in the direction 
of Kiangwan and at 4.30 p.m. Japanese fired high explosive shells on 
Shanghai-Woosung road presumably to interrupt communication. Chinese 
[? Japanese] shells fell in and around Asiatic Petroleum Company and 
other installations at Gough Island but no serious damage done. 

My Danish colleague and I asked Japanese authorities to be careful not to 
damage telegraph cables which are landed in the vicinity of the forts. 

In Chapei artillery engagement across Woosung railway line continued 
throughout yesterday and is being renewed this morning but no troop 
movements are reported. 

Repeated to Nanking, Foreign Office, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief and 
Geneva. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 21 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 4, 
1932). 


No. 302 
Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 4, 9 a.m.) 
No. 64 Telegraphic [F 884/1/r10] 


TOKYO, February 4, 1932, 1.11 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 37.! 


I do not quite understand reference to assurances mentioned in second 
paragraph? since paragraph four [six] of my telegram No. 403 reported that 


' See No. 243, note 2. 2 See the third paragraph of No. 243. 3 No. ait. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs stated Japanese government would have to send 
Infantry in certain circumstances. Statement reported in second paragraph 
of my telegram No. 244 can hardly be called an assurance.5 

We can get no definite information that troops have been sent but Military 
Attaché suspects that they either have been or are going to be. But both 
Military Attaché and the French Military Attaché note a more moderate 
attitude in Military circles since presentation of proposals contained in 
your telegram No. 33.° If Infantry are sent Military Attaché believes 
they will relieve Marines on shore at Shanghai. They will certainly be 
represented as reliefs and not reinforcements. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 64, repeated to Geneva, Peking, Nanking. 


4 No. 107. 
5 The same point regarding this reference to Japanese assurances was raised by M. Sawada 
with Mr. Orde on February 9, 1932. Mr. Orde told him that he ‘must admit that our 


records did not in fact quite bear out what the Secretary of State had said’. 
6 No. 235. 


No. 303 


Mr. Phillips! (Canton) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 11 Telegraphic [F 931/1/10] 


CANTON, February 4, 1932, 2 p.m.? 

Addressed to Peking No. 11. 

Situation is a little easier? although considerable anxiety still exists in city 
lest Japanese men-of-war should be sent here. I am informed by both sides 
that outstanding questions have been satisfactorily settled. Strict precautions 
have been taken by Chinese authorities to avoid incidents and Japanese 
on Shameen so far are carefully avoiding creating any incidents. 

There are three British, two America[n], one French and one Japanese 
gunboats here. 

Repeated to Mission, Foreign Office, Hongkong, Commander-in-Chief, 
Commodore and General Officer Commanding No. Io. — 


! H.M. Consul-General at Canton. 

2 Time of repetition by wireless as No. 2 to the Foreign Office (received at 3.20 p.m. on 
February 4, 1932). 

3 Sir M. Lampson had reported on February 3 in Peking telegram No. 115 to the Foreign 
Office (received at 4 p.m. on February 4), with reference to No. 252: ‘Situation at Canton 
still uncertain but Mayor has informed Consul-General that he is confident of arranging 
matters amicably with Japanese Consul-General. He states that Canton authorities would 
offer strong resistance if attacked.’ 
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No. 304 


Mr. Garstin (Harbin) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 1" Telegraphic [F 951/1/10] 


| HARBIN, February 4, 1932, 3.30 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

Acting President of Chinese Eastern Railway told me this morning that 
Railway was cut on February 2nd by Chinese troops near Anganghsi after 
attempt by Japanese Consul General and Colonel Dohihara [Doihara] to 
bully him into agreeing to allow transport of Japanese troops from Anganghsi. 
Soviet representative of Railway had left him in the lurch as before (see my 
telegram No. 19)3 and he was left to bear the responsibility of refusing. 

He spoke with some heat and said he could only surmise existence of some 
understanding between Japanese and Soviet governments. 

Attacking force from the South reported to be some 15 miles away. Three 
Japanese aeroplanes now flying over Harbin. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Mukden and Dairen February 4th 3 p.m. 


' Number and time of repetition to the Foreign Office (received at 11.40 a.m. on February 
5, 1932). 

2 Not printed. 

3 See No. 276. 

4 Mr. Holman’s Peking telegram No. 20 of February 5 to Sir M. Lampson, who left 
Peking for Nanking on February 4 (repeated as No. 125 of 2.31 p.m. that day to the Foreign 
Office: received at 4 p.m.), further transmitted a message of 5.30 p.m. on February 4 from 
Lieutenant Houston at Harbin; this message reported in particular: ‘Wuchiatzu was occu- 


pied by Japanese troops February grd and their artillery is now shelling western outskirts 
of Harbin.’ 


No. 305 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Str 7. Simon (Received February 4, 9 a.m.) 
No. 65 Telegraphic [F 885/1/r0] 


Most Immediate TOKYO, February 4, 1932, 3.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 64.! 

I have just learned from private but sure source that infantry has actually 
been sent to Shanghai to relieve marines. 

Although I do not wish to be alarmist I must warn you that Japanese 
Government are, in my considered opinion, capable of replying to applica- 
tion of Article 162 by reprisals or acts of war against the Powers. 

There should therefore be no talk of Article 16 until military and naval 
position at Hongkong and elsewhere in the Far East has been assured. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 65 of February 4th, repeated to Geneva, 
Peking and Nanking. 


! No. 302. 
2 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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No. 306 


Record by Mr. Orde of a conversation with the Chinese Chargé 
a’ Affaires 1n London 
[F 1105/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 4, 1932 


The Chinese Ch[argé] d’Aff[aires] called this afternoon to deliver two 
messages. 

1. Bombardment of Nanking 

The Chinese had not fired at all, either before or after the Japanese 
began firing. 

2. Decision not to declare war 

The Chinese Govt. placed their trust in the Covenant, the Nine-Power 
Treaty & the Kellogg Pact. 

C. W. OrpDE 


No. 307 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir F. Stmon (Received February 5, 4 p.m.) 
No. 120 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 977/1/10] 
PEKING, February 4, 1932 


Events at Shanghai are rapidly transforming a Sino-Japanese (?conflict, 
omit.) into one directly involving the interests of other powers especially 
ourselves, America and in a lesser degree France. League of Nations having 
so far (? not, omit.) produced a solution, are there other or additional 
methods to meet a crisis which threatens not only to submerge all vestige of 
ordered government in China but also to bring in its train world-wide 
complications? 

Following alternatives may be worth consideration. There are admittedly 
objections to all of them and I submit them with all diffidence (a) Great 
Powers (ourselves and America preferably in co-operation with France) to 
press China to agree unconditionally to negotiate direct with Japan. This 
would mean in effect acceptance by China of Japanese five fundamental 
points including presumably reaffirmation of 1915 treaties plus abandonment 
of Article 15,! (6) Chinese government and America to initiate a Nine Power 
Conference. This—on Washington precedent?—might in some form embrace 
simultaneous and if necessary direct Sino-Japanese negotiations over Man- 
churia on Shantung model, (c) some form of Ambassadors Conference e.g. 
proceedings in London over Balkans before the war or at Paris over the Corfu 
incident. 

(A) presents more difficulties. Violent fighting has seemingly united 
whole Chinese nation. Maybe no Chinese government would have power or 
courage to initiate direct negotiation involving as it might complete surrender. 
If the Powers were insistently to urge it it might just conceivably make it 


t Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 2 Cf. No. 144, note 1. 
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easier for them to swallow and justify it to Chinese public. There are mani- 
fest objections to Powers virtually dictating to China what she shall do. But 
if a settlement of some kind is postulated which has not been reached or 
temporary breathing-space obtained China may soon risk losing as much if 
not more [? than] by direct negotiation. Despite obvious objection, a point 
may therefore soon be reached where in their own interests the Powers may 
have to concentrate on alternative (A) however distasteful and out of har- 
mony with League Covenant or Peace Pact principles. 

(B) is on merits preferable to (A). But Japan is not likely to be any more 
accommodating over a Nine Power Conference than she was over League 
initiative in Manchuria. She holds the whip hand and believes no one is 
likely to challenge her effective . . .3 her treaty commitments. Shantung 
precedent repels her. Very strong and effective pressure would be needed to 
bring her to a conference. Nevertheless idea seems worth serious and imme- 
diate exploration. 

(C) I throw in as a prs aller. Underlying idea would be something between 
a formal conference and direct negotiations so as to make it easier for both 
sides to accept. But Japanese objection to third party participation remains. 

There remains the alternative of continuing to stand aloof and letting 
Japan and China settle their differences between themselves our efforts 
centring, as at present, on localizing the dispute. But if this leads to China 
going under, there are infinite possibilities all very speculative, possibly that 
of a ‘bloc’ with Russia certainly that of profound chaos throughout the land. 

Addressed to Foreign Office+ No. 120 of February 4th; repeated to Mr. 
Ingram, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief. 


3 The text is here uncertain. 

4 Sir R. Vansittart and Mr. Eden minuted on this telegram as follows: 
‘The proposals are of no help to us. R.V. Feb. 8.’ 

‘I agree. A.E. Feb. gth.’ 


No. 308 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received February 5, 9 a.m.) 
No. 88 Telegraphic [F 987/828]/r0] 


WASHINGTON, February 4, 1932, 4.52 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 18! to Shanghai. 

State Department will to-day telegraph to United States consul-general? 
authorising him to co-operate with His Mayjesty’s consul-general on the 
basis of common action, non-discrimination between the two parties and of 
due regard to what is practically possible. It is believed here that Russian 
supplies are available at Shanghai. 


t No. 289. 
2 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 210. 
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No. 309 


Str F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 4, 1.40 p.m.) 
No. 66 Telegraphic [F 930/41/10] 


Confidential TOKYO, February 4, 1932, 6.45 p.m. 
Mr. Green! had private conversation last night with Soviet Ambassador 
who stated that his government had no intention of selling Chinese Eastern 
Railway to Japan. That he did not believe Japanese would seize the line 
and add another quarrel since they could gain security by other means such 
as building strategic railways. Japanese would probably install subservient 
Chinese on the line to which Moscow would not object. If Japanese seized 
the line Soviet would not fight but would not forget. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 66, repeated to Peking. 


1 First Secretary in H.M. Embassy at Tokyo. 


No. 310 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 82 Telegraphic [F 999/1/10] 


NANKING, February 4, 1932, 11.40 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 82. 

American and French Ministers are seriously perturbed at state of panic 
here and at meeting this morning declared their determination to telegraph 
to their governments to suggest that tactful representations should be made 
at Tokyo urging withdrawal of at least portion of Japanese naval force here 
(see my telegram No. 21 Tour series)? and asked me to telegraph in similar 
sense to Foreign Office.3 — 

2. I told them that while I was prepared to agree that reduction of naval 
forces might ease situation I did not think latter had materially altered for 
the worse since despatch of my telegram No. 64.4 So long as there was a Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affairs here and China had not severed relations with Japan 
no one could object to continued presence of Japanese diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives here, nor to their withdrawal to shelter of a war vessel or 
vessels in Yangtse for purpose of their own protection and to avoid danger 
of incidents on shore. Question seemed to me to resolve itself into a technical 
one whether, given strength of defences of Nanking and extraordinary 
vulnerability of Japanese ships as stationary targets in Yangtse under guns 
from Lion and Tiger Hill forts and elsewhere, present strength of Japanese 
naval forces here was or was not technically justifiable. Moreover I said I 
thought representations would have no effect at Tokyo and might only serve 
to harden Japanese attitude. In any case it was a very delicate matter. I 

t Time of repetition as No. 11 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 6, 


1932). 
2 No. 215. 
3 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 207-8. 4 No. 264. 
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agreed however to report their views to you and to associate myself with 
them to the extent of expressing to you opinion that if anything could be 
done to secure diminution of Japanese naval forces here and to curb their pro- 
vocative attitude (guns manned night and day and trained on Chinese 
defences or points from which attack might be expected) it would be to the 
good. 

3. I have since discussed situation with British Senior Naval Officer, who 
tells me that with any other nationals than Chinese manning these defences 
Japanese ships would not stand a chance, but that he considers that any 
diminution of Japanese force here would be regarded by Chinese as sign of 
weakness and might cause some over-excitement and none too well discip- 
lined soldiers to open fire on remaining ships, thereby precipitating an in- 
cident. 

4. To sum up, I regard presence of Japanese naval forces here at their 
present strength as provocative and liable at any moment to lead to an in- 
cident owing to nervy state of population and elation of Chinese military, who 
are itching to emulate reported successes of their comrades at Shanghai. For 
this reason their diminution or withdrawal is highly desirable. At the same 
time, I think on technical grounds, for reasons stated in second and third 
paragraphs, that Japanese could be allowed to plead justification for their 
presence. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Tokyo, Geneva, Commander-in-chiefs and 
Rear Admiral, Yangtse. 


$ With reference to this telegram Admiral Sir H. Kelly reported as follows in a telegram 
of February 6 to Sir M. Lampson (repeated as No. 676 to the Admiralty) : ‘(?I have) certain 
secret information that Japanese commander at Nanking has protested against transfer of 
troops across the river from Pukow to Nanking and intends if necessary to stop same by 
force of arms. Under these circumstances it is useless to protest at their retaining force 
necessary for this purpose.’ 


No. 311 


Mr, Ingram (Nanking) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 83 Telegraphic [F 994/1/10] 
NANKING, February 4, 1932, 11.40 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking telegram No. 83. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs asks that His Majesty’s Government be 
informed that the attack on Woosung forts was entirely unprovoked, no 
shot having been fired on Japanese destroyers. He begs that strongest poss- 
ible representations be made at Tokyo against this wanton act on the grounds, 
if on no other, that British interests are vitally affected. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Tokyo, Geneva, Commander-in-Chief and 
Shanghai. 


! Time of repetition as No. 12 to the Foreign Office (received at 10.20 a.m. on February 6, 
1932). 
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No. 312 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 4, 9 p.m.) 
No. 67 Telegraphic [F 941/1/10| 
TOKYO, February 4, 1932, 11.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 55.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs handed French, United States Ambassador 
and myself at 6 o’clock this afternoon a note in Japanese of which following is 
English translation he read to us.? 

I. Japanese forces will cease hostile acts if it is assured that the Chinese 
would cease immediately and completely their menacing and disturbing 
activities. If on the contrary either regular or plain cloth[e]s soldiers persist 
in such activities Japanese Government must reserve full freedom of action 
for its military forces. 

2. In view of the unreliability of the Chinese [in the] past and of the gravity 
of the present situation Japanese Government finds it impossible to renounce 
mobilisation and preparation for hostilities. 

3. Japanese Government have no objection to their Consuls and Com- 
manders entering into negotiations for an agreement concerning separation 
of respective forces and establishment if necessary of a neutral zone in neigh- 
bourhood of Chapei. 

4. While it is to be presumed that all outstanding controversies between 
Japan and China include the Manchurian question, Japanese Government 
regard this matter as an entirely separate question from the Shanghai 
affair and moreover it is covered by resolution of December roth. Further- 
more it is the settled policy of Japanese government not to accept the assist- 
ance of neutral observers or participants in settlement of questions con- 
cerning Manchuria. For these reasons the condition in paragraph 5 of the 
Powers note is not acceptable to the Japanese government. Ends. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs then informed us that the position of Japanese 
marines and Japanese residents at Shanghai was so precarious that the 
government had decided to send troops which would number about 12,000 
if all those ready were actually sent. They had not yet sailed. They would 
take no offensive unless attacked, and were intended for the defence of the 
[settlement] area and of the Japanese nationals, at present 2,000 marines 
found [? faced] 10,000 Chinese with 20,000 or 30,000 more in the rear. 

We all expressed our grievous disappointment at the decision to send 
troops and at the reply as a whole. In subsequent discussion the following 
points emerged. 

French Ambassador asked whether if it were true that the Chinese had 
accepted our proposals as they stood Japanese government would still send 
troops. Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that reports he received from 

1 No. 261. 

2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
pp. 180-2. The Japanese note, together with the proposals to which it replied (cf. No. 235), 
is printed in Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 1469-70. 
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Japanese Minister at Shanghai left no alternative. He again reiterated that 
there would be no offensive unless attacked. 

Paragraph 3 was meant for an acceptance in principle of our paragraphs 
3 and 4 and Chapei neighbourhood was only mentioned because that was 
the only point where Japanese and Chinese were in contact. As regards 
policy of neutral zone, etc., etc., Minister for Foreign Affairs said that the 
real details should be left to men on the spot. 

Finally Minister for Foreign Affairs said he would gladly receive any 
further proposals from us. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 67. 

Repeated to Peking, Nanking and Geneva. 


No. 313 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)! 
No. 36 [F 1908/1/r10] 
Sir, SHANGHAI, February 4, 1932 


I have the honour to refer to my despatch Number 34? of 2nd February 
on the subject of the local Sino-Japanese crisis. In paragraph 17 of that des- 
patch I stated that the Japanese Admiral had announced that it had become 
evident that the Chinese troops were unceasingly massing their forces with a 
view to completely surrounding the Japanese, and that he intended to use 
aeroplanes for reconnaissance. 

2. The Chinese Authorities had, on 1st February, ordered the evacuation 
of civilians from that part of Chapei west of the railway line. Almost without 
exception Japanese and other foreigners had already evacuated the area 
east of the line, so that the field was left free for the military. 

3. Japanese aeroplanes went up about midday, apparently to reconnoitre. 
These planes were fired upon by the Chinese, and in a short while general 
firing on both sides had re-commenced. At about 3 p.m., that is to say after 
the bombardment had re-commenced, the Japanese Consul-General in- 
formed the Consular authorities and myself that the Japanese Government 
had rejected the proposal for a neutral zone which had been made on 
January 3!st. 

4. A heavy bombardment continued throughout most of the afternoon of 
February 2nd but stopped at night. An artillery duel continued with inter- 
vals throughout yesterday and was renewed this morning. During the course 
of yesterday a large number of Japanese aeroplanes were in the air but I 
understand that they were reconnoitring and spotting for the guns, and it 
is doubtful whether any bombs were dropped. To-day however there has 
been considerable bombing. 

5. At noon yesterday the Japanese Consulate informed myself and other 


1 A copy of this despatch was transmitted to the Foreign Office under cover of Shanghai 
formal covering despatch No. 10 of even date (received on March 1). 
2 Not printed. 3 Cf. No. 245. 
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Consular representatives that at 11.30 a.m. three Japanese destroyers passing 
Woosung Forts were fired upon by the latter, and that in consequence the 
Japanese intended to occupy Woosung. During the afternoon the forts were 
accordingly bombarded, both by warships and from the air, and weresilenced. 
The Japanese however did not attempt to occupy them. High explosive 
shells, fired by Japanese cruisers stationed in the Yangtze, fell on the Woo- 
sung-Shanghai Road and were intended, presumably, to cut that line of 
communication. Shells, among others at least one 4.7, fell in and around the 
Asiatic Petroleum Company and Texas Oil Installations at Gough Island, 
though no serious damage was done. One shell passed through a tank con- 
taining benzine, but fortunately above the level of the benzine, and failed to 
explode. Shipping was suspended throughout the afternoon and night. 

6. This morning I was informed by the Japanese Authorities that the 
situation at Woosung was quiet and that shipping could proceed without 
risk. Hardly, however, had I passed this information to the British Shipping 
Companies than a message was received from H.M.S. ‘Sandwich’, which was 
observing the situation at Woosung, to the effect that the bombardment of 
the forts had recommenced. The bombardment lasted about one hour and 
all is now quiet, but I learn that as a result of the bombing the British, 
American, Chinese and Japanese cables have been cut, only the Danish 
cable still functioning.* 

7. I have received from the Mayor of Greater Shanghai a despatch pro- 
testing against the renewal of the Japanese bombardment which is cited as a 
breach of the truce agreement made at our conference on 31st January. A 
translation of this despatch’ is enclosed herewith. It is hardly necessary to 
say, however, that the terms of the truce have been continually violated from 
the moment it was made. In the absence of foreign observers in the fighting 
line, it is almost impossible to establish who is responsible for these breaches 
of the truce,—it may be individual units on either side, or it may be agents- 
provocateurs, and it is doubtful whether the truth will ever be established. But 
at all events, it seems somewhat futile for the Chinese to complain that the 
truce was broken at 1.50 [2.50] p.m. on February 2nd, when there have 
been continual complaints by the Japanese of Chinese breaches since the 
truce was made. In this connection I enclose a copy of a statement® issued by 
the Japanese Admiral at midday on 3rd February in which he says that it is 
essential that Chinese troops in Chapei should withdraw a considerable 
distance behind the Woosung Railway line and that as the only means of 
securing this objective, the Naval Landing Force have been ordered to 
respond to Chinese attacks. 


4 Mr. Brenan had transmitted the information in this sentence in Shanghai telegram No. 
58 of February 4 to Peking, repeated at 5.35 p.m. that day as No. 23 to the Foreign Office, 
where it was received at 11.20 a.m. on February 4. In this telegram Mr. Brenan added: 
‘Japanese Admiral has just informed me that he will give protection to effect repairs as soon 
as he can safely do so.’ 

5 Not printed. This letter of February 2 (received next day by Mr. Brenan) corresponded 
to that printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 198-9. 

6 Not here printed. This statement was as indicated below. 
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8. It would seem that the object of the present Japanese bombardment is 
to lay waste the Chapei area in front of the Japanese position, whereafter the 
Japanese will be ready to discuss the establishment of a neutral zone in that 
area, and I must admit that I am not sanguine that negotiations for the 
establishment of a neutral zone would have the least success until the Jap- 
anese have achieved this object. At the moment of writing the whole of the 
Chapei area is covered with a pall of smoke from which come the heavy 
thuds of explosions as the bombing planes go in and drop their loads. The 
damage being done is impossible to estimate but must be enormous. 

I have, &c., 
J. F. BRENAN 


No. 314 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 5, 9 a.m.) 
No. 43 L.N. Telegraphic [F 952/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 5, 1932, 12.12 a.m. 

Following from Mr. Thomas. 

My telegram No. 41.! 

I now hear that suggestion which emanated from Japanese Under Secre- 
tary General? has not yet been telegraphed to Tokyo. There was sharp differ- 
ence of opinion about it in Japanese delegation. Opposition to it was mainly 
based on ground that it would be impossible to obtain Chinese withdrawal 
of their application under Article 15. 

If negotiations are proceeded with on fifth point suggestion might be worth 
bearing in mind. If it is thought to be likely to assist in overcoming diffi- 
culties there seems to be no reason why we should not keep it in mind as a 
possible way out to be put forward by ourselves at the right moment. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 43 of February 4th, repeated to 
Nanking, Tokyo telegram No. 6. 


1 No. 299. 
2 M. Sugimura, Under Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 


No. 315 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Stmon (Received February 5, 1.50 p.m.) 
No. 71 Telegraphic [F 971/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 5, 1932, 7.20 a.m. [? p.m.] 
My telegram No. 67.! 
German and Italian Ambassadors have now adhered jointly to proposals. 
On consulting French Ambassador I find that Munister for Foreign 
Affairs said yesterday that at least 10,000 troops would be sent, not about 


12,000. 
1 No. 312. 
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No. 316 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [F 949/1/10] 
Addressed to Peking No. 59. SHANGHAI, February 5, 1932, 11.20 a.m.! 


My telegram No. 55.? 

Japanese continued heavy bombardment of Chinese positions in Chapei 
all yesterday with artillery and aircraft. 

They advanced short distance across the railway near Hongkew park. 
Many fires visible in Chapei which must be largely devastated. 

The Chinese made a stout resistance and replied with artillery, several 
shells falling in the settlement. Woosung forts reported destroyed but not 
yet occupied. Shipping is moving. It is becoming clear that Japanese 
naval authorities bungled their action at Shanghai and are now hard pressed. 

British commander expressed the opinion some days ago that Japanese 
Admiral had bitten off more than he could chew in undertaking difficult 
landing operation with an inadequate force of sailors without sufficient 
preparation and that he would soon have to call for troops. The sudden 
decision to destroy Woosung forts was doubtless to protect entry of troops 
reported to be arriving from Japan. Telegraphic cables cannot yet be re- 
paired. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief and 
Geneva. 


! Time of repetition as No. 24 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 5, 
1932). 2 No. go. 


No. 317 


Memorandum by the American Chargé d’ Affaires in London 
(Received February 5) 


[F 974/1/10] 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, LONDON, February 5, 1932 
Private 


I read to Sir John Simon over the telephone on the evening of February 4 
a telegram received from the Secretary of State, copies of which have al- 
ready been made available.' Sir John stated in substance: 

1. That he was in complete accord with the views expressed in Mr. 
Stimson’s telegram and would take the necessary action looking towards 
appropriate instructions being issued before his departure for Geneva; 

2. that Foreign Office had very definite information that Tokyo was very 


t To the Foreign Office. This telegram of noon on February 4, 1932, was that printed in. 
Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 209. The text received in the Foreign 
Office was the same as that printed except for minor verbal variation and for the fact that 
the text received began as follows: ‘In view of his early departure for Geneva please go to 
see the Foreign Minister’, &c. No records of the telephone conversations with Sir J. Simon, 
referred to in the present document, have been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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‘touchy’ on any pressure being brought to bear there, which, in Sir John’s 
opinion, was a further reason for absolute Anglo-American unity; 

3. that he was at present considering whether it would not be wise to omit 
Manchuria from any forthcoming representations made at Tokyo and to 
concentrate on China proper, more especially Shanghai; 

4. that the British and American Governments could have in mind that 
it might be well to point out to Japan that outside intercession might some day 
be a valuable asset in an approach to China to remove the economic boycott 
against Japan; 

5. that he hoped to be in touch with Mr. Stimson while he was in Geneva. 

I subsequently telephoned Mr. Stimson,? outlining the points made by 
Sir John Simon, and Secretary Stimson expressed his great satisfaction 
that Sir John saw eye to eye with him along the lines set forth in the tele- 
gram in question and that Sir John would take early steps to have ap- 
propriate instructions issued. Mr. Stimson said he had very little to add to his 
telegram since telegraphing at noon on February 4, but that reports coming 
in indicated that it was more and more probable that a Japanese division 
would soon arrive at Shanghai, if indeed it had not already landed somewhere 
in the vicinity of the Woosung forts. From there it would be a simple military 
matter to proceed up the railway to Shanghai and make a flank movement 
on the Chinese forces, thereby forcing them back onto the International 
Settlement. This was a grave danger the possibility of which must be faced. 
Secretary Stimson pointed out that from what Mr. Yoshizawa had said to the 
three Ambassadors in Tokyo it was evident the Japanese Government 
envisaged sending troops to Shanghai to break a difficult position and of 
course it was quite proper to guard the safety of Japanese lives and interests. 
However, there was evidence that the number of troops Mr. Yoshizawa had 
in mind was far larger than one single division. Secretary Stimson said that he 
was more and more impressed with the necessity of Anglo-American unity, 
and was very regretful that Sir John was compelled to leave for Geneva, 
more especially as he felt the next day or so might produce important news 
from the Far East. Secretary Stimson was anxious to know how long Sir 
John contemplated being in Geneva. 

I then telephoned to Sir John Simon again, outlining the Secretary’s tele- 
phone conversation and, as requested, expressed Mr. Stimson’s great satis- 
faction at the prompt action agreed to by Sir John vrs-d-vis the telegram first 
above referred to in this memorandum, copies of which have been made 
available. After talking with Sir John I sent the following telegram to the 
Secretary of State:3 

‘After our telephone conversation tonight I transmitted your further 
message to Sir John Simon. Heasked metoconvey to you the three following 
points he now has under consideration: 


2 A verbatim record of this telephone conversation on the evening of February 4 is 
printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. ili, pp. 211-13. 

3 The following telegram, despatched at 11 p.m. on February 4, is printed, with the 
exception of the last paragraph, ibid., vol. ii1, p. 216. 
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‘(1) That the English and American Governments should already be 
formulating their answer to the Japanese reply and would it not be well 
to leave Manchuria out of the field of the immediate discussions limiting. 
them to the Shanghai area and Yangtse Valley. 

‘(2) If Japan is unwilling to accept neutral observers under proposal 
five, could not the “‘good offices” of the Commission already enroute set 
up by the League with the approval of Japan and containing a British 
and American member be utilized. 

‘(3) More especially since the American and English Governments 
appreciate Japan’s position vis-d-vis the Chinese boycott, could not the 
“good offices” of this League commission in some way be employed as 
an intermediary between this economic menace to Japan which is at 
the same time China’s greatest weapon of defense. 

‘Sir John said cable communication from Shanghai interrupted and he 
was largely dependent on Admiralty reports.4 Latest news received 
checked up with your advices of probability of Japanese troops movements 
to Shanghai area while there were also vague intimations received that 
China was considering the abandonment of resistance in the Shanghaiarea. 

‘Foreign Secretary informed me he intended to telephone you from 
Geneva after lunch SundayS unless you had telephoned him previously. 
He proposes to arrive back in London next Thursday or Friday.’ 


4 On February 4 the Admiralty had communicated to the Foreign Office a telegram of 
7-57 p.m. on February 3 from the British Senior Naval Intelligence Officer at Shanghai, 
received at 10.22 a.m. on February 4. This telegram generally covered the events reported 
in Nos. 277 and jor, and further concluded: ‘Effect of national Govt. withdrawing to Lo 
Yang is to leave settlement of Shanghai Chinese Japanese situation entirely to local Chinese 
(? General Officer Commanding). Military cannot hope to receive any reinforcements 
apart from 6000 already (? stationed in) area. These will probably not resist. At present no 
Govt. except for diplomatic purposes.’ See further No. 400, note 1. 

5 February 7, 1932. 


No. 318 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 43 Telegraphic [F 1087/1] 10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 5, 1932, 12.10 p.m. 


I understand that United States Secretary of State has renewed to Japan- 
ese Ambassador representations against use of American sector as base of 
hostilities. Since the Japanese Government are to our great regret and 
disappointment sending troops to Shanghai, you should remind Japanese 
Government that we confidently hope that our previous representations 
on this point will be borne in mind and observed by new arrivals.” 


1 Cf. No. 317, note 1. 
2 Sir F. Lindley next day remitted an aide-mémoire in this sense to the Japanese Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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No. 319 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 5, 9 a.m.) 
No. 68 Telegraphic (F 953/1/10] 


Confidential TOKYO, February 5, 1932, 12.35 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I learn from a sure source that decision to send troops was taken at the 
earnest request of Ministry of Marine? during visit to Prince Saionji of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs who was greatly upset when he learnt of it on 
his return. Paragraph 3 in Japanese reply gives an opportunity of con- 
tinuing efforts to find some arrangement for stopping hostilities and I think 
another attempt should be made to create a neutral zone. When Japanese 
troops arrive they will be masters of the situation on land as Japanese Navy 
is already at sea. On the other hand danger to the Settlement will presumably 
quickly disappear. I recommend negotiations be kept going by trying to 
establish neutral zone forthwith and by taking advantage of offer reported in 
last paragraph of my immediately preceding telegram. 

I cannot too strongly deprecate any further attempt to settle Manchuria 
question in connexion with Shanghai. If we do so the latter will become even 
further aggravated since Japanese are unanimously opposed to any inter- 
ference in Manchuria and capable of any madness if they believe that their 
claims there are likely to be resisted. I feel as if I was living in a lunatic 
asylum. I recommend therefore that as regards Manchuria, note be taken of 
assurance that Japanese Government will deal with Manchuria question in 
accordance with resolution of December roth. 

I feel the whole situation is now overshadowed by possibility mentioned in 
my telegram No. 65.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 68 phaaw 4th, repeated to Peking, 
Nanking, Geneva and Shanghai. 


t No. 312. 
2 The equivalent passage of No. 428 here read: ‘the Minister for War’. 
3 No. 305. 


No. 320 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 5, 9 a.m.) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [F 955/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 5, 1932, I p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
As far as we can judge the views expressed in postscript to my despatch 
No. 623? are only widely held in circles which have the upper hand. 


™ Nos. 320 and 321 were despatched in reverse order. 
2 No. 43. 
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No. 321 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Ser 7. Simon (Received February 5, 9 a.m.) 
No. 69 Telegraphic [F 954/1/10] 
Confidential TOKYO, February 5, 1932, 1.5 p.m. 


This Embassy has from the first emphasised that pressure on Japanese 
government would only aggravate situation and that application of sanctions 
would be resisted. 

The first point has been amply proved by events and we are now con- 
vinced that second is not only true but opens up most serious possibilities. 
Please see my telegrams Nos. 65 and 68.! 

If as I profoundly trust His Majesty’s Government have come to the con- 
clusion that the Empire is in no position to face these possibilities and cannot 
resort to sanctions in the present dispute, however justified they are, I sub- 
mit we should at any rate get advantages in dealing with Japanese of removing 
a threat which will not be carried out and existence of which is more than 
anything else responsible for their present madness. 

I recommend therefore with fullest sense of my responsibility that I be 
authorised to inform Minister for Foreign Affairs confidentially that His 
Majesty’s Government will not countenance sanctions. I believe result 
would be an immediate easing of aggravated phase of the crisis and would 

open up a possibility of more moderate elements getting control. 

I am aware that this advice may seem to some the abandonment of a true 
League policy and all that it implies. 

But it is not reasonable to regard China in her present state of disintegration 
as an ordinary member of the League. 

In any case Minister of War has shown clearly by his conduct of national 
business that we must reconsider our whole position in the Far East when the 
present crisis 1s over. 

I must with all respect point out again (see my telegram No. 206? of 
October 29th) that warnings of this Embassy were consistently ignored up to 
and during the October meeting of the Council. I am terribly anxious lest 
the same course is now being followed. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 69; repeated to Geneva. 

t Nos. 305 and 319. 
2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives (cf. Volume VIII, No. 693, note 8). 


No. 322 


Letter from Sir F. Simon to the American Chargé d’ Affaires 
in London 
Unnumbered [Confidential /General/349/2| 
My dear Atherton, FOREIGN OFFICE, February 5, 1932 
Thank you for sending me a copy Mr. Stimson’s telegram dated from 
Washington February 4th at noon.' Before I take the train at 2 p.m. for 


1 See No. 317, note 1. 
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Geneva I am dictating this to give you my present view. If you should see 
Vansittart this afternoon, he will expound and expand our suggestion. 

As regards the objection of Japan to the apparent inclusion of Manchuria 
in the five points, I should propose that the four Powers continue their good 
offices by showing that they regard Manchuria as sufficiently covered by the 
arrangements already made under which the Commission of Enquiry has 
been formed with the assent of Japan and indeed is already on its way. We 
can say that our immediate concern in approaching China and Japan with 
fresh proposals is Shanghai and the Yang-tze-kiang valley, both because the 
International Settlement gives us special ground for feeling anxious, and 
because it is in these areas that the danger of a continuance of violent con- 
flict is of pressing anxiety. 

As regards Japan’s further criticism of the fifth point, I suggest that we 
should speak in the terms of thedraft telegram? which Vansittart will show you. 
The argument appears to me to be a very strong one. The League Commis- 
sion was given terms of reference to cover China outside Manchuria at the 
request of the Japanese themselves. Matsudaira pressed me on this point in 
Paris and visited me later at the Foreign Office about it.3 And the reason 
given by Japan was that they wanted the Commission’s remit to include 
anti-Japanese boycott activities. Now this is the very point on which the 
good offices of the Commission would be really useful. In the nature of things 
if Japan seeks to remedy the anti-Japanese boycott movement by force she 
creates in the Chinese the very state of mind which encourages the boycott. On 
the other hand the Commission, which contains a first rate representative of 
America and Britain, as well as French and Italian members, was appointed 
with the assent of Japan, for unanimity is necessary under Article 11 of the 
Covenant. 

Our suggestion therefore is that Mr. Stimson might be sounded on these 
lines so that we get our tactics in order. I shall hear what your reactions are 
from Vansittart as soon as I reach Geneva tomorrow morning at 9 o'clock 
mid-European time, 3 a.m. Washington time. If the plan is approved I will 
see Grandi and Tardieu‘ so as to avoid any unfavourable reaction among 
members of the Council of the League at Geneva. We will also be com- 
municating, as soon as we know of Mr. Stimson’s concurrence, direct with 
Paris and Rome. 

I shall not encourage the idea of immediate further meetings of the Council 
of the League, though another meeting later on may be inevitable. But I feel 
strongly that I should be in a much better position to restrain pronouncements 
at Geneva if I could let the members of the Council know confidentially that 
the four Powers’ démarche and was [sic] going on and was at a delicate state. 

One more thing. Let me confirm the arrangement we made last night 
on the telephone.5 I am letting Mr. Stimson know as soon as I reach Geneva 


2 The reference would appear to be to draft telegram A in No. 332, note 4. 
3 See No. 5. 


4 French Minister for War and President of the French Delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference. 5 See No. 317. 
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giving him my telephone address and adding that I shall be glad to hear 
from him if this is useful, but that if I do not hear from him before, I shall 
ring him up at 6 p.m. Geneva time on Sunday. 
Yours very truly, 
Joun SIMON 


No. 323 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved February 5, 1.50 p.m.) 
No. 44 LN. Telegraphte (F 972/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 5, 1932, 1.25 p.m. 

Following from Mr. Thomas. 

Chinese delegate called on me this morning and asked me my views as to 
future council procedure. He said he understood that preliminary report of 
Shanghai Commission was on its way and that an early meeting of the Coun- 
cil might be expected. 

I said that for the moment I did not see what useful action the Council 
could take and I could imagine that a meeting might do more harm than 
good. Declarations might win applause but would not help to solve the 
question. 

Chinese delegate agreed and promised to keep in close touch with me and 
to let me know before he made any move. 


No. 324 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking)! to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 5, 4 p.m.) 
No. 124 Telegraphic: by wireless (F 975/1/10] 


PEKING, February 5, 1932, 2.38 p.m. 

Addressed to all Consuls circular No. 6. 

Confidential. 

You should watch local situation closely and should you at any time con- 
sider developments render it advisable you are authorised, at your discretion 
in cases of emergency and without referring to me, to advise British subjects 
in your consular district to withdraw to places of safety. Such action should 
be reported by telegraph at once. 

Above instructions are purely precautionary and may be useful to you for 
general guidance. Nothing should be said about them, to prevent alarmist 
reports. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Mission, Commander-in-Chief. 


! Sir M. Lampson had, however, left Peking on the night of February 4, 1932, to arrive 
at Nanking on February 6. 
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No. 325 


Mr. Garstin (Harbin) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 2' Telegraphic [F 1022/1/r10] 


Addressed to Peking. HARBIN, February 5, 1932, 3 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

Japanese troops entered Harbin 1.00 p.m. today after bombardment 
with shrapnel. 

Chinese troops drifted through the town eastward and northward. No 
serious looting reported yet. Japanese armoured cars now gathering at mili- 
tary mission. 

Chinese authorities made last minute effort to get consular body to inter- 
vene but it was too late. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Mukden and Dairen—February 5th, 3.00 p.m. 


t Number of the repetition of this telegram to the Foreign Office at 10.45 a.m. on 
February 6, 1932 (received at 7.50 p.m. that day). 2 See No. 304. 

3 Mr. Garstin further reported in a Harbin telegram of 11 a.m. on February 6 to Nanking 
(repeated at 12.50 p.m. that day as No. 3 to the Foreign Office: received at 9 a.m. on 
February 7): ‘Japanese troops now in occupation of town, more than 5,000 have arrived, 
others reported coming... [text uncertain] Chinese was orderly, no damage to British 
property reported yet. Southern branch of Chinese Eastern Railway will resume normal 
service February 7th; date of resumption of South Manchuria Railway northern branch 
still uncertain.’ 


No. 326 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 61 Telegraphic [F 938/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 5, 1932, 3.55 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking telegram No. 61, repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking, 
Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief, Geneva. 

Japanese received reinforcements this morning, and have just informed 
Brigadier they have occupied the whole of Chapei from Settlement border 
to line between Northern limit of American sector and Hongkew Park. 

t Time of repetition as No. 25 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 5, 
1932). 

No. 327 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [F 1027/1/10] 
NANKING, February 5, 1932, 4.50 p.m." 
Addressed to Peking No. 85, of February 5th. 


Your telegram No. 70.? 
Tokyo telegram No. 403 only reached me yesterday afternoon. 


t Time of repetition as No. 13 to the Foreign Office (received at 7.10 p.m. on February 6, 
1932). 2 No. 230. 3 No. 211. 
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Both United States Minister and I think matters have gone too far now 
to give such advice. The same applies to suggestion in Tokyo telegram No. 
(? 45.)4 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Geneva, Tokyo, Shanghai and Commander- 
in-Chief. 

4 No. 226. 


No. 328 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
_ No. 86 Telegraphic [F 997/1/r10] 


NANKING, February 5, 1932, 4.50 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 86. 

Geneva telegram No. 22? to Foreign Office. 

French, German and Norwegian Consuls-General have been appointed 
to act on commission.? United States Minister tells me attitude of his govern- 
ment is that as commission is appointed under the machinery of the cove- 
nant it does not see its way to appoint United States Consul-General or 
Minister as member, but that if the Council desires it one or the other will 
be appointed to collaborate with the Commission. 

French Minister tells me that Italian Consul-General has been appointed 
Chairman of Commission. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Geneva and Shanghai. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 14 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 6, 
1932). 2 No. 192. 

3 In Peking covering despatch No. 185 of February 4 (received in Foreign Office on 
March 31) Sir M. Lampson had transmitted a record of a conversation which he had held 
on February 2 with the Portuguese Minister; M. Navarro ‘found it frankly humiliating that 
such Powers as Norway and Sweden should have their Consular representatives on this 
proposed Commission whereas Portugal who had far bigger material interests in Shanghai 
and whose nationals to the extent of some 1,000 men were taking an active part in the de- 
fence of the Settlement, should be excluded.’ Sir M. Lampson pointed out that it was ‘a 
mere accident who happened to be a member of the Council at a given moment and it 
seemed to me that no one in their senses could regard it as humiliating to Portugal that she 
should not happen to be a member of the League Council at the present time’. 


No. 329 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved February 5, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 126 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 981/1/10} 
PEKING, February 5, 1932 
My telegram No. 106.! 
His Majesty’s Consul, Swatow, reports February grd, although panic 
continues amongst the Chinese situation has been eased by departure of one 
Japanese destroyer and arrival of an American. 


t See No. 252, note 1. 
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No. 330 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received February 6, 9 a.m.) 
No. 90 Telegraphic [F 996/1/r10} 
Immediate WASHINGTON, February 5, 1932, 6.15 p.m. 

Shanghai. 

I saw Mr. Castle today and he gave me views of the State Department 
somewhat as follows: 

Japanese reply is to be regarded as unsatisfactory, in fact as a scarcely 
veiled refusal. State Department think it inadvisable to enter into discussion 
of details with Japanese when substance is so flatly declined. No important 
progress is to be achieved thus. For this reason they question your proposal 
to offer services of League Commission as neutral observers or for purpose 
of removing boycott. Japanese only accepted the Commission on condition 
that it should only ascertain facts. State Department is impressed by the 
impossibility of removing boycott so long as its causes are so flagrant. With 
regard to Manchuria and point 5 of the four Powers démarche they specially 
point out that any negotiations or bargaining with Japanese government on 
this may involve Powers in some sort of admission that Japan possesses or 
has acquired some special rights in Manchuria over and above those which 
they are always admitted to have had. This, State Department is particularly 
anxious to avoid. They are inclined to think there is nothing at this moment 
that can stop Japanese government from doing whatever its extremist ele- 
ments desire to do, unless it is internal trouble. On the whole they think their 
proposed procedure the wisest, viz, to take note of Japanese refusal and 
Chinese acceptance, to withdraw from intervention now but keep offer open 
for future, and confine efforts to protection of nationals. My immediately 
following telegram! gives rough and unrevised text of their proposed answer. 

They are most anxious to keep completely in step with His Majesty’s 
Government. 

t This telegram, No. 91 of the same times and dates of despatch and receipt as the present 


telegram, is not printed. The text which it transmitted was, with minor variation, the same 
as that cited in the fifth paragraph of the enclosure in No. 332, q.v. notes 5-7. 


No. 331 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received February 6, 9 a.m.) 
No. 92 Telegraphic [F 988/1/10] 
| WASHINGTON, February 5, 1932, 6.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 95.! 
United States Ambassador Tokyo was instructed yesterday? to make 


emphatic protest accordingly. 


1 No. 260. 
2 The present telegram may have been drafted on February 4, 1932. For the instructions 
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of February 3 to the American Ambassador in Tokyo see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States: Fapan 1931-1941, vol. i, pp. 179-80. 

3 In reply to the copy of No. 260 addressed to Paris (v. ibid., note 1), the British Embassy 
in Paris, in its formal covering despatch No. 181 of February 5 to the Foreign Office 
(received on February 9g), transmitted a copy of the reply of February 4 from the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the British Embassy’s note No. 102 of February 3 to that 
ministry in execution of No. 260. The French note stated in particular: ‘Pour répondre au 
désir exprimé par |’Ambassade, il [le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres] a l’honneur de lui 
faire savoir qu’il résulte d’une communication télégraphique de l’Ambassadeur de France 
a Tokio que M. de Martel a déja attiré l’attention du Gouvernement japonais sur les faits 
mentionnés dans la note No. 102 précitée.’ 


No. 332 


Letter from the American Chargé d’ Affaires in London to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Receved February 5) 


[F 1043/1/10] 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, LONDON, February 5, 1932 


Dear Van, 
This is the draft memo of the Secretary’s telephone conversation with me! — 
I have been discussing with Wellesley.2 I shall not telegraph Washington 
before 8.30 this evening. If you want me I shall be at my house. My impres- 
sions might be of use to you, or it can hold over until morning. 
Yours sincerely, 
Ray ATHERTON 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 332 


Private and Confidential 


Rough draft memorandum from pencilled notes of telephone conversation between the 
Secretary of State and Mr. Atherton at 5.30 p.m., February 5, 1932 


The Secretary of State said he had read and studied my telegram of last 
evening, copy of which has been madeavailable.3 The basis of his every motive 
and desire was for Anglo-American unity but he was going to treat Sir John 
Simon in this matter as he had formerly treated him in legal practise; that 
is, to show how his mind had been working differently and along what lines, 
which, however, must only indicate a lack of agreement at first, and that 
finally the two might reach the same point of view. 


t A verbatim record of this telephone conversation of 5.30 p.m. that day between Mr. 
Stimson and Mr. Atherton is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, 
pp. 221-5. This conversation followed a telephone conversation earlier that day wherein 
Mr. Atherton had reported to Mr. Castle a telephone conversation which he had had that 
morning with Sir John Simon: v. tbid., pp. 219-21. No record of this conversation with 
Sir J. Simon has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

2 No record of this discussion has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

3 See No. 317. 
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As regards telegram ‘A’,* he did not favor it because he felt it would be a 
great mistake to take any steps indicating any intrusion into the boycott 
question. This had been China’s weapon for 4000 years and no matter what 
governments had overcome China during that period the vitality of China 
itself had done them in. The Secretary repeated he felt there should be no 
intrusion in China’s boycott question, and consequently telegram ‘A’, 
suggesting to Japan that the League Commission might go into the boycott 
question might be fruitless from the point of view of alleviating the boycott 
situation in favor of Japan. 

As regards the fifth proposal, the objection of Japan to it, in his opinion, 
ended the discussion of this point, since the Secretary felt by no statement or 
act of acquiescence should the Japanese Government or people read into any 
action that Manchuria lay outside the interest of the outside world, and this 
view was very strongly held in the United States. Furthermore, the President 
feels very strongly, and indeed the feeling is very general in the United 
States against the United States Government being further put into the 
position of making suggestions only to be rebuffed, particularly since the last 
suggestions put forward had been because of not one but more than one 
request for good offices from both China and Japan. Proposals 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
were the best that the Powers could bring forward, and if these had been 
rebuffed the Secretary felt there was no use hanging on to Far Eastern coat 
tails in this connection. 

The Secretary repeatedly stated that the very essence of the propositions 
which have been submitted has been turned down. He did not think it then 
dignified that the Nationsshould begin to argue over the details. The Secretary 
reiterated this point again. Apparently the differences of opinion in the East 
and West were great and the idea must come into mind as to whether it was 
not proper to let the Western activities with the propositions they had put 
forward at the request of the East, rest, and let Japan bring forward the next 
move. After all, as Sir John points out, China had accepted the good offices 
of the Western Powers in accepting the five points and it was Japan who had 
refused the essence of them. The Secretary said he hoped Vansittart would 
understand that while Sir John’s mind had been working along one line his 
too was working on other lines, and he hoped the Foreign Office would not 
force an immediate decision, especially since the Secretary would endeavor 
to reach Sir John at Geneva tomorrow. 

Mr. Stimson was most anxious to know at what time Sir John would 
reach Geneva tomorrow. He would then read to him the following draft 
statement which the Secretary had prepared himself in his own (not in 
diplomatic) language, and it would be his idea that some such statement 
might be sent to the Japanese Government and made public shortly after- 
wards. This is the statement. 


4 In his telephone conversation with Mr. Castle earlier that day Mr. Atherton had read 
out the texts of two draft telegrams of instructions, designated as telegrams A and B, from 
Sir John Simon to Sir F, Lindley, as printed ibid., pp. 220-1. These drafts are untraced in 
Foreign Office archives. 
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‘On the request of the Chinese and Japanese Governments for our 
good offices, the American Government suggested, in company with 
the British and French Governments, the steps which it believes would 
not only terminate the critical situation at Shanghai but would ultimately 
set in course of solution the unhappy controversy’ between China and 
Japan out of which this situation has directly grown. The essence of our 
suggestion lay in the proposal for an immediate cessation of hostilities on 
the part of both China and Japan and the avoidance of further sacrifice of 
life. China has accepted this unconditionally. The American Government 
is grievously disappointed that Japan has declined but it feels that it 
would be fruitless to suggest any modifications of detail[s] when the essence 
of the proposition is rejected. Our good offices will always be available to 
China and Japan when sought. The American forces® at Shanghai, 
working in cooperation with those of the other Powers similarly situated,’ 
will continue to devote themselves to the protection of the lives and 
property of the Americans and others who with them are in jeopardy in 
the International Settlement.’ 


In conclusion, I asked the Secretary of State whether he wanted the report 
made to the Foreign Office that he did not agree to draft ‘A’ or draft ‘B’. He 
repeated he did not agree to draft ‘A’ for the definite reason he had stated, 
and that he was not prepared to accept draft “B’ for the reasons he had in- 
dicated in his telephone conversation, although, quite frankly, he was im- 
pressed with the imperative need for Anglo-American unity, and accordingly 
he did not want an immediate decision forced on him, especially, he again 
repeated, as he hoped to be in touch with Sir John direct tomorrow in 
Geneva or, failing that, in touch with Sir John through this Embassy and/or 
the Foreign Office. At the very end of the conversation I asked the Secretary 
if he envisaged a difference of opinion and he replied if such were the case, 
and if Sir John felt strongly that representations should be made along 
lines indicated which the Secretary was not now prepared to accept that the 
United States would, in his immediate thinking, make no answer to Japan 
at all, and the Secretary would probably have merely to issue some public 
statement that the request for the good offices of the United States had been 
sought in the Far Eastern situation but they had not been accepted. 

In conclusion I told the Secretary I would talk with the Foreign Office 
this evening and cable him tonight. 


Lonpon, February 5, 1932. 


S The text in Washington telegram No. g1 (see No. 330, note 1) here read ‘controversies’, 
in agreement with that printed ibid., p. 223. 

6 The text in Washington telegram No. g1 here read, in agreement with that printed 
ibid.: ‘... when sought. For the present the American forces’, &c. 

7 The text in Washington telegram No. 91 here read ‘interested’, in agreement with 
that printed ibid. 
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No. 333 


Str F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 5, 5.45 p.m.) 
No. 72 Telegraphic [F 982/1/r10] 
TOKYO, February 5, 1932, 8.40 p.m. 

My telegram No. 69.! 

I had long conversation this afternoon with Count Makino who told me 
there had been sharp division in Cabinet about Shanghai and government 
crisis had been with difficulty avoided. If there were further dissensions it 
would lead to resignations. He was doing all he could to avoid a split and 
believed he had succeeded and would succeed. It would be lamentable if all 
restraining influence were withdrawn. 

He continued that it was only quite recently that Prime Minister had rea- 
lized the gravity of the position. He did so now, and Count Makino assured 
me that government were genuinely anxious to finish Shanghai business 
without further friction and that they had no ulterior aims in China what- 
ever. They had decided to deport from Shanghai numerous Japanese roughs 
who had often provoked incidents. 

Minister of War was determined to restore discipline amongst those 
officers who were playing political part and he could do it. Count Makino 
then explained how closely connected whole Manchurian adventure was with 
discontent over cuts in pay, loss of prospects and belittlement of army by 
politicians. Time alone could remedy this state of things. 

They would be another sure source. .. .? I hear that Cabinet accepted des- 
patch of troops to Shanghai practically under threat of military coup d’état. 

I consulted French Ambassador and United States Counsellor today as 
to their opinion of views expressed in my telegrams 653 and 69.! They both 
agreed entirely and latter said he was convinced that if Japanese were 
given enough rope they would hang themselves. He has been 25 years here 
and I have highest opinion of his judgment. 

Whatever Count Makino may say I do not believe troops when they 
arrive at Shanghai will refrain from attacking Chinese if any are to be found 
and nothing we can-do will prevent them. This operation should at any 
rate relieve the settlement of pressure. 

Addressed to Foreign Office; repeated to Peking and Geneva. 


1 No. 321. 
2 The text is here uncertain. This passage should perhaps read approximately: ‘From 


another sure source I hear...’ &c. 
3 No. 305. 
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No. 334 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 97 Telegraphic [F 1043]1/10} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 5, 1932, 10 p.m. 
Immediate 

Following for Sir J. Simon from Sir R. Vansittart: 

United States Embassy have communicated memorandum of telephone 
conversation with Mr. Stimson! of which following is summary. Copy will 
be sent by first opportunity. 

Mr. Stimson does not favour telegram A as he feels it would be a great 
mistake to intrude into question of boycott which had been China’s weapon 
for 4,000 years; attempt to intrude might be fruitless. 

Japan’s objection to fifth proposal ends it in Mr. Stimson’s opinion. 
Detachment of Manchuria would be understood to imply disinterestedness 
of outside world, for which American opinion cannot stand. President’s 
feeling is strongly against risking further rebuffs after proposals have been 
put forward in vain after repeated invitations from Japan for good offices. 
Very essence of proposals has been rejected, and Mr. Stimson began to feel 
that next move should be left to Japan. He would try to telephone to you at 
Geneva tomorrow and propose a statement to Japanese government and for 
subsequent publication expressing disappointment, fruitlessness of suggesting 
modifications of detail when essence has been rejected, and offer of good 
offices when sought. 

Mr. Stimson was impressed with imperative need for Anglo-American 
unity, but at the moment thought that if you felt strongly that representations 
on lines suggested should be made United States Government would send 
no answer to Japan at all but issue public statement that good offices had 
been sought but not accepted. 


1 See No. 332. 


No. 335 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 98 Telegraphic [F 1043/1]/10] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 5, 1932, 10 p.m. 


Following for Sir J. Simon from Sir R. Vansittart: 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Proposal to leave next move to Japan means deadlock. She has said to 
press that next move lies with the West. 


1 No. 334. 
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No. 336 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Str 7. Simon (Received February 5, 5.5 p.m.) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [F 978]1/10} 


TOKYO, February 5, 1932, 10.5 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Ministry of Marine sent for “Times’ and ‘Reuters’ correspondents this 
evening and begged them to do their best to dispel misunderstanding in 
England regarding despatch of troops to Shanghai. 

Minister had learned from a ‘third party’ that Great Britain would on the 
grounds of her interests in Yangtze Valley take ‘drastic action’ if troops were 
sent. 

“Minister was evidently really anxious to and [sic] assured correspondents 
that action of troops would be strictly limited to defence of Shanghai and 
that they could be promptly recalled. 

I forgot to mention in my above-mentioned telegram that Count Makino 
assured me that not more than 12,000 troops were to be sent. He is entirely 
to be trusted but may of course have been misled. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking and Geneva. 


t No. 333. 


No. 337 


Mr. Cadogan (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received February 9) 
Unnumbered [F r112/1/10] 


Secret GENEVA, February 5, 1932 


With Mr. Cadogan’s compliments. 


(A copy has been sent direct to the D[irector of] M[ilitary] I[ntelligence] 
War Office by Brigadier Temperley.) 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 337 


Note of a Conversation between Colonel Homma, Japanese Military Attaché in 


London, and Colonel Dawnay' on February 3, 1932 
Secret 


Colonel Homma lunched with me to-day and discussed the situation in 
the Far East with his usual frankness. On greeting me his first remark was 
‘I have good news for you. Prince Fuschimi [Fushimi] has been appointed 
Chief of the Naval Staff in Tokio’. The implication was obvious: that, by the 
appointment of a member of the Emperor’s family as Chief of the Naval 
Staff, the authorities in Tokio would in future be in a position to exercise 
effective control hitherto lacking over their subordinate Commanders, e.g. at 
Shanghai. The importance of this connection with the Imperial family has 


1 A member of the British Delegation to the Disarmament Conference. 
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already been demonstrated in another instance by events in Manchuria since 
the recent appointment of a member of the Royal family as Chief of the 
General Staff. 

Colonel Homma then asked me whether we approved of the attitude 
taken by the Japanese Delegate at the extraordinary session of the Council 
held yesterday.? I replied that we admired its adroitness, and were relieved 
at the manner in which the immediate crisis had been averted and the door 
left open for a settlement by the intervention of the interested powers. 

Talking of recent events in Shanghai, Colonel Homma assured me that 
responsible Japanese political and military opinion, both at Geneva and in 
Tokio, recognised and deplored the dangerous situation created by Admiral 
Shiozawa’s misguided and intemperate action, especially in the bombing 
of Chapei, in proof of which he again cited the appointment of Prince 
Fuschimi as Chief of the Naval Staff. , 

I asked him whether Japan would accept the five points contained in the 
proposal submitted by His Majesty’s Government to the Japanese Govern- 
ment; and he replied that he understood that there would be no difficulty 
raised in regard to the first four points, though M. Matsudaira was of opinion 
that the Japanese Government would find difficulty in accepting the fifth 
point. The substance of this reply is confirmed in telegram No. 55 of Febru- 
ary 2nd from H.M. Ambassador, Tokio. 

In reporting this conversation which contains admissions of very con- 
siderable candour, I would point out that in the light of our intimate per- 
sonal friendship, Colonel Homma has, since the beginning of the Manchurian 
dispute, consistently discussed the situation with me without reserve, and I 
would therefore particularly request that his remarks and opinions may be 
treated with the discretion which such candour deserves. 


2 Cf. No. 265. 3 No. 261. 


No. 338 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received February 19) 
No. 210 [F 1488/37/10} 


WASHINGTON, February 5, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 73! of January 3oth I have the honour 
to report that some indications have recently been given regarding the atti- 
tude of the Administration and of Congress towards the question of an 
embargo on trade with or the export of arms to the Far East during the 
present crisis. 

2. According to the press, the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives has suspended consideration, at the Secretary of State’s 


t No. 180. 
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request, of two bills introduced by Representative Hull of Illinois, which 
would empower the President to prevent American firms from trading with 
any nation which, in his judgment, had violated the Kellogg Pact. Mr. 
Stimson’s request is explained as being due to apprehension lest the discussion 
of such measures by Congress at the present time might arouse resentment in 
Japan and further complicate an already critical situation. 

3. On January 28th Senator Dill of Washington introduced a joint resolu- 
tion to prohibit the export of arms and munitions of war from the United 
States to China and Japan. On January 31st the ‘New York Times’ published 
an article from its Washington bureau giving the views of prominent Sena- 
tors who, it was stated, had been receiving numerous telegrams from ‘peace 
advocates’ urging an economic boycott against Japan. The White House, 
it was said, had been deluged with similar telegrams. Senator Borah? ex- 
pressed himself as strongly opposed to either an economic boycott which 
he said, ‘might easily be the first step towards war’, or an embargo on the 
export of arms, which would operate to the detriment of China rather than 
Japan. Senators Reed of Pennsylvania, Walsh of Montana and Capper of 
Kansas expressed similar views. Senator Walsh referred not only to the 
fact that an economic boycott might lead to war, but also to the adverse 
effect which it would have on trade and employment in the United States. 
Senator King of Utah, on the other hand, stated that he was in favour of 
an immediate and general economic boycott of Japan. Senators Fess of Ohio 
and Johnson of California declined to express their views. 

4. In a radio address broadcast on February 1st Senator Lewis of Illinois 
drew a parallel between the policy of Japan in Asia and that of the United 
States on the American continent. Japan, he said was merely following the 
example of the United States in ‘preparing an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine’, 
and her actions were based on her ‘assumed right to preserve Asia for the 
Asiatics as we hope to preserve America on the American continent for the 
Americans’. 

5. In a radio address broadcast on February 2nd Senator Dill defended 
his above-mentioned resolution as a means of keeping America out of the Far 
Eastern imbroglio. ‘It has been said that the resolution would help Japan, 
because she does not need munitions and China does. It is doubtful if China has 
money enough to buy large quantities of munitions. Even if she should buy 
them, Japan would probably seize the shipments before they reached China. 
That would start complications such as we had with Germany and which 
were one of the chief causes of getting this country into the World War... .3 
Let us take this step now, before shipments of munitions have begun to 
develop a financial interest there. The steel manufacturers may not like it; 
the munition makers may oppose it .. 3 but the American people will approve.’ 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


2 Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 
3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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No. 339 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Str F. Simon (Received March 10) 
No. 72 [F 2335/532/23] 
TOKYO, February 5, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a despatch which 
has been addressed to me by the Military Attaché at His Majesty’s Embassy, 
together with a copy of an excerpt from Captain Randall’s report which 
forms the enclosure to Colonel Simson’s despatch. I am not forwarding to 
you Captain Randall’s report in complete form as, with the exception of the 
paragraphs enclosed herein, it is necessarily of a highly technical nature. 

2. You will observe that the treatment awarded to Captain Randall by 
the Officers of the 27th Infantry Regiment was most unfriendly during the 
major period of his attachment and I consider that great credit is due to this 
Officer for the patience and reserve which he evidently displayed in particu- 
larly trying circumstances. 

I have, &c., 
F, O. LINDLEY 


ENCLOsURE 1 IN No. 339 
Report No. 6 


Confidential BRITISH EMBASSY, TOKYO, February 2, 1932 
Sir, 

1. I have the honour to forward an interesting report! by Captain J. H. 
Randall, grd Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army, on his attachment to the 27th 
Infantry Regiment at Asahigawa from 15th August to 15th December, 1931. 

2. Captain Randall did not have an easy time as will be seen from his 
account of his treatment but his patience and tact overcame difficulties. 
From other sources, including Japanese, I am told that the most extreme 
section of the Army is at present the section near the rank of Captain. There 
is no doubt that some kind of irresponsible plot was hatched by several junior 
members of the General Staff early in October and suppressed. 

3. Captain Randall’s attachment also shows that outlying Japanese are 
not to be judged by those encountered in Tokyo. He states that when visiting 
a primary school he found the children being taught to recognise foreigners 
by pictures. All they had to do when any form of human other than Japanese 
was indicated, was to say ‘toki’, the enemy. 

4. With regard to paragraphs 5 and 56,? the Japanese habit of breaking 
up organization is most marked and so often practised that the disadvantages 
seem to vanish. Many of the formations now in Manchuria are composite. 

5. In paragraph 20? mention is made of a new infantry gun. The re-arming 
of the infantry with a new gun, believed to be an improved type 37-mm., is 
part of the Army Re-organization Plan. 


1 Enclosure 2. 2 Not included in the filed copy of enclosure 2. 
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6. With regard to pages 5, 6 and 7,? the Japanese infantry is well equipped. 
The material is practical and portable and is issued on an adequate scale, 
with the exception that there are probably only four heavy machine guns a 
battalion, on mobilization. 

7. Captain Randall’s report does not disclose anything new. It does show 
that, while adhering to their general policy of training which permits many 
unreal situations on manceuvres, the Japanese infantry is paying attention 
to such things as gas, neutralization of gassed areas, smoke, wire-cutting, 
development of the infantry gun, and advanced training of junior leaders, 
particularly non-commissioned officers. 

; I have, &c., 
H. J. Simson, Colonel 
Military Attaché 
Copy to:—D.M.O. & I. 
C.G.S., Simla. 
C.G.S. "Ottawa (through Canadian Minister, Tokyo.) 
C.1.G.S., Australian Section. 
G.O.C. New Zealand Forces. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 339 
Introduction 


1. My attachment to the 27th Regiment Imperial Japanese Infantry at 
Asahigawa was from 15th August 1931 to 15th December 1931. 

Asahigawa in Hokkaido is the permanent station of the 7th Division less 
one infantry regiment at Sapporo. 

I was attached to No. 3 Company of No. 1 Battalion. 


2. Attitude in the regiment. 


At the commencement of my attachment everyone was most cordial and 
went out of their way to help. However, with the outbreak of trouble in 
Manchuria about a month after I joined, their whole attitude towards me 
changed. I was told by my ‘bear-leader’ that it was the start of a world war 
and that although mobilization was not yet ordered 1t would be a matter of 
a few days. An incident occurring in Hong Kong: which was grossly exag- 
gerated in the local press made their attitude definitely antagonistic to 
British people in general and to me in particular, so much so that they 
asked me not to lunch in mess. During the Autumn Manceuvres which fol- 
lowed close on this incident the senior officers were extremely kind and 
helpful. The junior officers (led by my bear-leader, a Captain Shoji) 
remained unfriendly and would answer no questions at all, not even ques- 
tions as to the time of start on the following day. 

On the return of the battalion to Asahigawa after the manceuvres the 
attitude in general improved in the regiment but in other regiments I believe 
that the anti-British feeling is still very strong. On one occasion I visited the 


3 Cf. Volume VIII, No. 542, note 2. 
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house of the commandant of the 26th Infantry with the Brigade commander. 
A major there gave a ‘lecture’ on the insincerity of England and was only 
silenced with difficulty by the Brigade Commander. The remainder of the 
officers then sang and ridiculed the British National Anthem for my benefit. 

4 [sic]. In the 27th Regiment various posters were put up on the walls of 
the officers’ mess from time to time depicting Japan being oppressed by the 
Powers. None that I saw could be termed ‘anti-British’, but there were many 
‘anti-Russian’, ‘anti-American’ and ‘anti-French’. I believe that ‘anti- 
British’ ones exist but were not exhibited while I was in mess. I enquired 
where these crude drawings had come from and was told with pride that 
they were drawn by children in the elementary schools. 


No. 340 


Lord Tyrrell (Paris) to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [F 2398/40/23) 


Private and Personal PARIS, February 6, 1932, 12.15 a.m. 
Following from S[ecretary] of S[tate] on way to Geneva. 
Your tel. No. 69.! 
You may rest assured that I am fully alive to those serious considerations 
and not at all disposed to allow them to be ignored.? 


1 No. 321. 


2 This telegram was repeated to the Foreign Office for Sir R. Vansittart only. The file 
copy, which is the original text telegraphed from the British Embassy at Paris, was received 
in the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office in reply to a letter of March 18, 1932, 


from that department to the chancery of the embassy in Paris, requesting a copy of the 
telegram for the files. 


No. 341 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. ror Telegraphic [F 1043]/1/10} 


Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 6, 1932, 1.15 a.m. 
Following from Sir R. Vansittart for Secretary of State immediately on 
arrival :— 
After receiving and considering American rejection of our draft telegrams 
I asked Mr. Atherton to come and see me to-night. I pointed out that Mr. 
Stimson’s reply read to me as a rejection of all further action, anyhow for the 
time being, beyond the mere publication of a statement on his part. It leads 
nowhere for him to say that the next move lay with the East: the East had 
already said that the next move lay with the West. If no further effort were 
made the question would be settled by Japanese troops, and there would soon 
be between 20,000 and 30,000 of them there. Once in, there would, in the 
absence of negotiations, be probable and considerable difficulty in getting 
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them out, and the International Settlement would then tend to become, to 
most intents and purposes, Japanese Settlement, if we did not try to look 
ahead. I said that I took Mr. Stimson’s point about the boycott, and, so far 
as I was concerned, would be prepared to drop the second and shorter draft! 
on that point, which had been expressly drafted as a separate telegram and 
therefore detachable from the main telegram.? I also understood Mr. Stim- 
son’s apprehension of, and susceptibility to, a further rebuff, but it should 
be possible to draw up a combination of your draft telegram and of Mr. 
Stimson’s projected statement which would obviate or at least mitigate this 
possibility. A mere statement was not enough, since it would make it too 
easy for Japan to make no further move and to continue on her way un- 
hindered. 

Mr. Atherton and I then proceeded to draw up a tentative combination, 
which he is telegraphing to Mr. Stimson to-night.3 This may provide you 
with material for discussion when Mr. Stimson telephones to you to-day. 
You will note that it avoids mention of boycott and avoids also direct appeal 
to Japanese government. 

Text is in my immediately following telegram.‘ 


1 Draft telegram A in No. 332, note 4. 

2 Draft telegram B, ibid. 

3 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 228-9. 

4 This telegram, No. 102 Most Immediate of 2.15 a.m. to Geneva, is not printed. The 
text therein (which was subsequently not used: see No. 360) is printed with minor verbal 
variation, ibid., p. 229. The text of the first paragraph read correctly in telegram No. 102 
“The essence of our suggestion . . .” where the printed text read “The essence of this situa- 
tion . . .’; cf. enclosure in No. 332. 


No. 342 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 63 Telegraphic [F 998/1/r10] 
SHANGHAI, February 6, 1932, 11.20 a.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 63. 

My telegram No. 61.2 

Japanese report received yesterday proves exaggerated. They advanced 
a good distance but Chinese brought up reinforcements and they are now 
back on their original line east of railway. 

It is reported, but not confirmed, that vanguard of Japanese troops has 
landed at Woosung;;? also that Chinese aeroplanes are being used. It is con- 
firmed that two Japanese aeroplanes have been shot down. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 26 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 6, 
1932). 

2 No. 326. 

3 Admiral Sir H. Kelly reported in a naval telegram of February 6, repeated to Sir M. 
Lampson: ‘Shanghai reports Japanese landed Woosung evening 5 Feb. and morning... 
(thus in filed copy] this is incorrect.’ 
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Heavy aerial and artillery battle continued and several shells fell in 
Settlement with loss of life. 

gist. United States Infantry Regiment arrived yesterday and also British 
and American Commanders-in-Chief. + 

Unemployed in Settlement estimated at 160,000 and constitute potential 
source of trouble. Refugee situation better, but estimated that over 100,000 
remain. 

Repeated to Nanking, Foreign Office, Tokyo, Geneva and Commander- 
in-Chief. 

4 The following further report was transmitted by Sir R. Vansittart in Foreign Office 
telegram No. 113 (not printed) of 6.45 p.m. on February 7 to Geneva for Sir J. Simon: 
“Three companies of French infantry are leaving Tientsin for Shanghai on February 8th 
and February 11th.’ 


No. 343 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [F 996/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 6, 1932, 12.15 p.m. 
Your telegrams Nos. go! and g1? (of February 5th: United States views on 
Japanese reply to four Powers’ proposals). 
We received same information yesterday through United States Embassy 
to whom Mr. Stimson had telephoned, and were about to inform you. We 
are in close touch through that channel. 


' No. 330. 2 See No. 330, note 1. 


No. 344 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 6, 9 a.m.) 
No. 75 Telegraphic [F 993/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 6, 1932, 2 p.m. 

My telegram No. 72.! 

Greatest danger at present to whole situation is that of purely military 
government taking power here. We were evidently very near it a few days 
ago and I feel this danger will diminish the longer a normal Cabinet can be 
kept in power. Only way we can help this is by avoiding anything like 
pressure on Japan. 

Count Makino told me yesterday business and financial circles here were 
already beginning to exercise influence. This influence would have no effect 
on a purely military government. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 75, repeated to Geneva and Nanking. 


1 No. 333. 
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No. 345 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 6, 11.5 a.m.) 
No. 74 Telegraphic [F 1roo1/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 6, 1932, 2.10 p.m. 
Immediate. Confidential 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Admiral Toyoda of Ministry of Marine has just called to express the 
anxiety of Minister of Marine to avoid further fighting at Shanghai. 

The first troops about 3,000 were leaving today and should arrive to- 
morrow at Shanghai when they would relieve sailors. It ought to be recon- 
sidered if rival forces could be separated before they arrived. 

I said all our efforts to secure neutral zone had failed owing to refusal of 
Japanese to make any counter concession. The Chinese would not clear out 
without something being done on the other side. Admiral replied that he 
believed Chinese would retire and remove all danger to the Settlement if the 
Powers showed a united front. 

I replied the most useful thing for the moment was to send instructions 
to Japanese Admiral at once to take the initiative with his colleagues in 
arranging neutral zone. This committed him to nothing in advance. I think 
instructions will be sent but doubt Admiral making any real concession. 
Admiral Toyoda then said that he believed second contingent of troops 
would land at Woosung, occupy the forts and clear the banks of both rivers 
of snipers etc. 

I replied that though we were all on friendly terms I thought occupation 
of Woosung forts by one Power a serious affair. Admiral replied that 
Japanese would like nothing better than occupation by international force. 
What was required was a united front to relieve Shanghai. 

The Admiral affirmed that there was no intention of sending more than 
about 10,000 troops and that they were destined only for defence of Shanghai. 
The strictest orders had been given to Commanders to refrain from all un- 
necessary use of force. The General in command of troops was a personal 
friend of Admiral Nomura and a man accustomed to international affairs. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 74 February 6th, repeated to Geneva, 
Peking, Shanghai and Nanking. 


t No. 336. 

2 In this connexion Sir F. Lindley further reported in Tokyo telegram No. 77 of 11.15 p.m. 
on February 6, 1932, to the Foreign Office (received at 5 p.m. on February 6): “Instructions 
have been sent to Japanese Admiral as desired. It is clear that Japanese marines really wish 
all fighting to be over before the troops arrive.’ 
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No. 346 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 44 Telegraphic (F 954/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 6, 1932, 3 p.m. 
Private 

Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 

Your telegram No. 69! (of February 5th). 

It would of course be impossible. to authorise intimation suggested, in 
isolation from the League. But you may rest assured that all here are and 
have always been deeply conscious of the considerations you mention, and 
that none here have ever contemplated such action as you apprehend. In 
my opinion the same could be said of any other Power. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 104. 


1 No. 321. 


No. 347 


Memorandum by Viscount Cecil! 
[F’ 356/1/10] 
[GENEVA] February 6, 1932 
Tokyo telegrams No. 17 and No. 21.2 
I do not quite understand why Sir Francis Lindley thinks that ‘the warn- 
ings of his Embassy were consistently ignored up to and during the October 
meeting of the Council’. On the contrary, in the September meeting every- 
thing was done to save Japanese susceptibilities and in the end they agreed 
with a resolution which was passed. Yet in point of fact they did nothing to 
Carry it out and signalised the October meeting of the Council by bombing 
Chinchow on the very day on which the Council assembled. It is quite true 
that during the October meeting the Council took a more severe line after 
exhausting every possible attempt to reach an understanding with the 
Japanese, and it is also true that it produced no effect on Japanese conduct 
in Manchuria. But it is at least possible that the reason it produced no effect 
was because, after telling the Japanese that they must clear out of Manchuria 
before the next meeting of the Council, we did nothing to enforce that 
recommendation. 
During the December meeting of the Council we took the most extreme 
care of Japanese feelings with the result that as soon as it was over the Japanese 


™ This memorandum was addressed to Sir John Simon, who arrived in Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 6 to lead the British delegation to the Council of the League of Nations, from which 
Lord Cecil withdrew. 

2 The references of these repetitions to Geneva of Tokyo telegrams are uncertain. The 
passage quoted below is from No. 321. It seems probable that the other reference is to 
No. 344. 
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occupied Chinchow and the rest of Manchuria. Since then, without any 
_kind of provocation by the Council, they have launched on their Shanghai 
experiment. 

To my mind a far more plausible explanation of the events of the last four 
months is that the Japanese military authorities formed a deliberate and well 
thought out plan by which they would obtain control over Manchuria in the 
first instance and subsequently, if that were not interfered with, would carry 
their control into such parts of China as they desired. 

I believe that they tried one thing and then another to see how far they 
could go and when they found that in fact there was no strong disposition 
to stop them they went further and further. It may be that Sir Francis 
Lindley is right and that any attempt to stop them now would only make 
things worse, but personally I take a different view. I believe that the Far 
Eastern peoples are masters of bluff and that military authorities, whether 
in the Far East or elsewhere, understand only force. If we do not take a 
vigorous line I am confident that the Japanese will establish themselves as 
the dominating power in China, and through China in the whole of Asia, 
with consequences to British interests, the League and world peace which 
may be of most extreme seriousness. 

I venture respectfully to urge that the Government must take a definite 
decision now on the policy which they are going to pursue. If they adopt 
Sir Francis Lindley’s advice their only useful course is to cease trying to 
restrain the Japanese in any way and let them do exactly as they like. I think 
in common honesty they ought in that case to inform the Chinese of their 
change of policy. If, on the other hand, they think it desirable to make a real 
effort to save China, then I think they must make it perfectly clear that that 
is their intention to the Japanese, and take economic action, with all its 
consequences, to coerce the Japanese. 

I am quite aware that that cannot be done effectively without the support 
of the United States, and if this policy is adopted the United States ought 
to be asked quite plainly what their policy is and whether they would support 
action such as I have suggested. If not, it is for consideration whether we 
should not make it clear that it is the want of American support which has 
prevented us from doing anything effective. 

Whatever policy is decided upon naturally the Council of the League 
ought to be informed immediately so that they may regulate their action 
accordingly. Indeed if the more vigorous policy is accepted it should be 
carried out as far as possible through the Council & with its help. 

R. C. 
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No. 348 


Letter from Sir F. Simon (Geneva) to M. Matsudaira 
[F 2742/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 6, 1932 
My dear Ambassador, 

Let me send you a note of personal thanks for your kindness in coming to 
see me! and for the friendly and helpful tone of your conversation. I told 
you that I should be reporting to London and to Tokyo. In view of the desire 
which we both have to promote and preserve friendly relations and of the con- 
cern with which you are watching events, it occurs to me that you might like 
to see the terms in which I was recording our conversation. If I have misstated 
or omitted anything material, pray let me know if you think this a convenient 
course. I am, as I told you, extremely anxious to keep the good offices of 
the four Powers in being, and your influence with your Government might 
greatly assist to this end. 

Could you let me have the record? back promptly? 

J. Smwon 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 348 


GENEVA, February 6, 1932 


I arrived at Geneva this morning. Mr. Matsudaira is here and asked to 
see me this afternoon. The Ambassador spoke gravely of the state of public 
feeling in Tokyo in relation to events at Shanghai and said that this made 
him somewhat anxious lest the good relations that existed and which he did 
his utmost to preserve between us might suffer in the excitement. The 
Japanese General Election was due on February 2oth; the military party 
was doing its utmost to force its views forward; and he wanted to tell me 
how matters stood. 

I said that I had come to Geneva not only to attend the Disarmament 
Conference, but also to be at the Council of the League, which has had the 
Sino-Japanese situation before it. I thought he would be interested to know 
that as the result of private deliberations today, in which I had taken part, 
it had been decided that no mention should be made of this matter at today’s 
public session of the Council. Not only so, but no date had been fixed for 
taking it up. My own view was that it was desirable that the Council should 
not hurry on with the matter and I should use my influence to urge caution. 
Mr. Matsudaira warmly agreed and appeared to be sincerely relieved. I 
added that if this prudent course was to be followed, it was much to be 
desired that the good offices of the four Powers specially interested in the 
International Settlement should not be rejected even though their first pro- 
posals were not entirely acceptable. I hoped the Japanese Government would 
assist to ease the situation by showing their willingness to take advantage 


t On the afternoon of that day: see the enclosure below. 
2 The enclosure below. 
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of these good offices in reference to the Shanghai matter. If the démarche 
of the four Powers came definitely to an end without settlement being 
reached, the Council would find it more difficult to leave things as they were. 
Mr. Matsudaira agreed with me in the advantages of delay, and said that 
he would communicate to his Government what I had said. 

We then spoke of the actual operations now going on at Shanghai and 
studied the map together. Mr. Matsudaira emphatically assured me that 
Japan’s intention in sending troops to Shanghai was to relieve the marines, 
who had a difficult task in the Hongkew district, and to drive away from the 
vicinity Chinese troops that were endangering the Settlement. Japan, he 
assured me, had no thought of permanent occupation in that region and he 
drew a sharp distinction between Shanghai and Manchuria. I said that it 
occurred to me to ask whether Japan might not be prepared to make a public 
declaration at once as to the reason for sending her troops to the Shanghai 
area, and whether she would not give an assurance to the Powers interested 
in the International Settlement that as soon as Japan’s forces had effected 
the relief he described, they would actin consultation and agreement with the 
other Powers in restoring the situation. He would, I was sure, understand 
our natural anxieties about the position, especially as Japan had attacked the 
Woosung forts at the mouth of the river. Mr. Matsudaira repeated that 
these were merely temporary operations and said that he would communicate 
what I had said to his Government. 


No. 349 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 45 Telegraphic [F 1141/1/10] 


Private and Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, February 6, 1932, 5.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 76.! 

Commander-in-Chief has been instructed? that he must not fire and must 
avoid anything in the nature of a threat at all costs, being as conciliatory as 
possible to both Japanese and Chinese. 


t No. 350. . 

2 In Admiralty telegram No. 531 Secret and Most Immediate of 12.45 p.m. on February 
6, 1932, to the Commander-in-Chief, China Station. On February 23 Admiral Sir H. Kelly 
telegraphed to the Admiralty with reference to his telegram 674 (see No. 350, note 1): 
‘I have received a personal letter dated 16th Feb. from Vice Minister of Navy at Tokio 
thanking me most warmly for my assistance. At the time of my arrival at Shanghai Japanese 
Forces were acting entirely independently and doing exactly as they liked abusing every law 
of neutrality. Their aircraft loaded with bombs were flying incessantly over the settlement 
drawing Chinese Anti-Aircraft fire into the Settlement and at a time when (?) Ambassador 
considered the relations were very strained Japanese aircraft with bombs were flying over 
British Men of War. I made it clear that with my arrival I expected (?) this to cease and 
that I wished to keep in closest touch with all operations with a view to arranging a settle- 
ment. Since that time there have been no deliberate breaches of neutrality by local Japanese 
Commanders and closest and most cordial touch has been kept with both Japanese and 
Chinese.’ 
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No. 350 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 6, 10.45 a.m.) 
No. 76 Telegraphic (F 1141/1/10] 


Private and Confidential TOKYO, February 6, 1932, 5.27 p.m. 

Commander-in-Chief’s telegram to Admiralty of February 5th reporting 
conversation with Japanese Admiral.! 

I am a little uneasy at tone of this telegram. I trust that he will be warned 
that position is still one of the utmost delicacy and that he realizes that we 
are in no position to take strong line locally. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 76 repeated to Geneva. 


' This telegram, No. 674 Most Immediate, of 10.40 p.m. on February 5 (received in the 
Admiralty at 9.8 p.m. that day; copy communicated to the Foreign Office on February 6) 
read as follows: 

‘Arrived Shanghai 1130 to-day Friday. Japanese Admiral had excused himself from 
calling on American C. in C. and did same to me but was informed I wished to see him as 
soon as possible to explain to him views of H.M. Govt. He came to see me at 19.30 this 
evening and after hearing explanations of his previous (? action) I explained I was more 
interested in the future and to obtain peace as soon as possible. 

‘He has agreed with me that he will withdraw within line(s) of settlement which includes 
salient of Hong Kew Park which forms part of defence scheme, if Chinese will evacuate 
Chapei and Paoshan (? behind) line approximately joining North Bend Soochow Creek in 
Settlement and Sikh Crematorium and Sewage treatment works just North Hong Kew; the 
area evacuated to be occupied by international troops. I consider this could be done by 
existing force but have not had opportunity to discuss matter with military or with my 
Senior Officer the American C. in C, 

‘I am endeavouring to get in touch with Chinese General and if he is inclined to (? treat) 
on these terms will arrange truce while discussion and possible evacuation (? will be) going 
on. I asked Japanese Admiral while I was working at this to reduce his activities as much 
as possible to which he agreed. Chinese aeroplane dropped bombs at Hongkew which 
Japanese consider most unfair as they have hitherto held... . [text uncertain] Japanese have 
Not repetition not occupied Chapei to-day and usually withdraw to their lines at night. 

‘Admiral Recitu [? Nomura] a new C. in C. of these operations arrives in Idzuma on 
Monday February 8th. I told Japanese Admiral he was to give orders forthwith to stop his 
aircraft flying over my ships and that I should open fire on them if they did so. This he 
will do and also as far as possible prevent them from flying over settlement (? full stop 
new para.) 

“He has promised to help mc in every way to obtain peace. Minister... [text uncertain] 
support in Nanking.’ 


No. 351 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [F 10g2/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 6, 1932, 5.30 p.m. 
French Government are under the impression! that the Municipal Council 
have not been in close enough touch with Consular body and with military 


1 This impression had been represented to Sir V. Wellesley that morning by the French 
Ambassador in London. 
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and police authorities, and suggest consultation between Consuls with a view 
to some joint action to improve matters. 

I must leave it to your judgment whether any action is required or would 
be useful. You are authorised to discuss matter at your discretion and take 
or join in any steps that may appear useful. 


No. 352 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 106 Telegraphic [F 999/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 6, 1932, 6.20 p.m. 


Following for Secretary of State from Sir R. Vansittart:— 

I agree with the views expressed by Mr. Ingram in his telegram No. 11! 
of the 4th February and, in view of the considerations advanced by Sir F. 
Lindley in his telegram No. 75? of the 6th February, I suggest no action 
should be taken.3 


™ See No. 310, note 1. 

2 No. 344. 

3 On February 8, 1932, Sir John Simon sent the following telegram, as No. 7 from 
Geneva, to Sir F. Lindley at Tokyo (repeated to the Foreign Office at 11.45 a.m. that day: 
received at 11.30 a.m.): ‘Nanking telegram to Peking No. 82 [No. 310] of February 4th: 
proposed request to Tokyo to reduce Japanese naval forces at Nanking. I agree with views 
expressed in paragraph 2, and in view of considerations pointed out in your telegram No. 75 
it would be better to take no action on telegram under reference.’ 


No. 353 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 8, 9 a.m.) 
No. 25 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1org/1/r0} 
NANKING, February 6, 1932, 6.50 p.m. 

Mr. Ingram’s telegram No. 53' to Peking. 

I have received two notes? dated February 5th on the subject of use by 
Japanese of the International Settlement as a base for their military opera- 
tions. 

The first note quotes report from Shanghai to the effect that Japanese 
troops are continuously passing through the Settlement to places beyond and 
using it as a base to attack Chinese troops. The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
requests action without delay in accordance with his note of January 31st.3 
The second note refers to two previous notes and states that use of Settlement 
by Japanese as a military base is having most serious reactions on Chinese 

1 No. 227. 

2 Texts of these notes, as presented to the American Minister at Nanking, are printed in 


Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 231-2. 
3 See No. 227. 
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side. The Minister for Foreign Affairs most earnestly requests me to tele- 
graph British authorities at Shanghai that Japanese forces should not be 
sheltered in the Settlement or permitted to use it as a base from which to 
attack Chinese troops. Otherwise should the Settlement suffer anything 
untoward on this account, no responsibility will rest with Chinese side. Both 
notes request a reply. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 25, repeated to Peking, Shanghai, Tokyo, 
Commander-in-Chief and Geneva. 


No. 354 


Letter from M. Matsudaira to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
[F 2742]1/10] 
GENEVA, February 6, 1932 
My dear Secretary of State, 

Many thanks for your letter,’ enclosing a copy of telegram to be sent to 
London & Tokio. I return herewith with a little comment.? I am reporting 
to my government on our friendly conversation. 

With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely 
T. MATSUDAIRA 


1 No. 348. 

2 M. Matsudaira made the following three comments and proposals on the enclosure in 
No. 348: (i) in the third sentence, the substitution of the word ‘seriously’ for the word 
‘gravely’; (ii) the deletion of the last sentence of the first paragraph, (beginning “The 
Japanese General Election’) against which M. Matsudaira noted, ‘I hope this part will be 
strucked [sic] out’; (iii) in the antepenultimate sentence of the last paragraph M. Matsudaira 
queried the word ‘agreement’ and noted in the margin, “This term seems a little stronger 
than I understood’. 


No. 355 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 6, 4.45 p.m.) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [F 1org/1[10] 
TOKYO, February 6, 1932, 11.5 p.m. 


Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 61.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs whose attention I called to this report assured 
me on February 4th that there was no question of sending more troops to 
Peking. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Geneva, Shanghai, Peking and 
Nanking. 


! The reference is presumably to the repetition to Tokyo of No. 288. 
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No. 356 


Memorandum by Sir V. Wellesley on the Far Eastern Problem 
[F 1033/12/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 6, 1932" 

The root trouble in the Far Eastern problem will be found to lie (as is the 
case with most international problems) in economic causes. The increasing 
population of Japan; the increasing industrialisation; the need of the China 
market; the increasing (Chinese) population of Manchuria; the heightened 
Chinese tariffs; the decrease in Japanese trade with China; the effect of the 
economic crisis, with the effect of the intensified Chinese boycott super- 
imposed thereon. 

There is an increasing economic disequilibrium between Japan and China. 
All the present troubles are merely symptoms of the disease, and no solution 
of this problem is likely to be found by dealing with the symptoms only. It 
is the causes of the trouble which have got to be removed, and these are 
economic. On the one hand you have an enormous country like China, 
almost a continent in itself, with a teeming population of 400 millions and 
untold natural resources but with a Government which is corrupt, in- 
competent and obstructive. On the other hand you have, lying. off that 
continent, a small island empire geographically situated very much like the 
British Islands off Europe, with a population of some 60 millions, thrifty, 
industrious and enterprising people, disciplined very much on the Prussian 
model with a Government in full authority and exercising efficient control 
(except so far as the Army and Navy are concerned), but poor in natural 
resources, their chief asset consisting almost exclusively in cheap labour. 
Within the brief space of 50 years Japan has succeeded in converting herself 
from a semi-barbarous state into one of the Great Powers of the world. This 
rapid progress is inseparable from a great expansion of her economic needs 
as a Civilised nation. Like Great Britain she has become more and more 
dependent on the outside world for the supply of her raw materials and for 
her markets for manufactured goods, but unlike Great Britain she has no 
great colonial Empire: Korea and Formosa are comparatively small markets, 
and produce a still more limited range of raw materials; her people are 
hampered by the immigration laws of a number of countries such as Australia, 
Canada and the United States of America. 

As long ago as 1921 Sir C. Eliot, then Ambassador at Tokyo, wrote (Tokyo 
despatch 6122 of November 18th 1921): 


“There is a growing disposition to prefer industrial employment to agri- 
culture, and if the industrialisation of the country and the development 
of the waste lands ...3 proceed part passu with the increase in the population, 


1 This memorandum was, however, evidently under revision for some days thereafter: 
cf. notes 5 and 11 below. 

2 Not printed: see First Series, Volume XIV, No. 413, note 7. 

3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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it would seem easy to provide for the national needs for some time 
to come, It can however reasonably be contended that industries are 
hampered by the fact that the country is singularly deficient in raw 
materials, and apprehension is not unfrequently expressed lest Japan 
should be cut off from access to the necessary sources of supply abroad 
and thus denied that industrial expansion to which she is legitimately 
entitled... .3 The present population being 56,000,000, the rice growing 
area of Japan proper will ultimately be able to support 69,000,000 people, 
and at the present rate of increase of 13 per 1,000 annually, this figure will 
be reached in 1937.’ 


Since these words were written we have received a despatch from Sir F. 
Lindley, No. 601 of December 23rd, 1931, in which he says:—... .4 


Recent publications have emphasised the very serious economic situation 
in Japan even before the disastrous year, 1931. The plight of the agricul- 
turalists (i.e., about 50% of the population) has been increasingly bad. Rice 
has been selling for much less than its cost of production. Farmers have been 
unable to pay taxes, let alone interest on mortgages. Land values have 
dropped 50% in four years. It has become impossible to liquidate the large 
volume of mortgage indebtedness which was created during the post-war 
years. On the top of these troubles has come the phenomenal shrinkage of 
the value of silk exports to the United States of America, upon which the 
prosperity of the countryside so largely depends. 

High interest rates place a heavy burden on the economic structure. A 
budget deficit was impending at the end of last year, and it was difficult to 
see how budget equilibrium could be maintained unless military expenditure 
was further curtailed and the interest charges on the public debt reduced. 
So, Japan went off the gold standard; taxation can now be collected more 
easily, and national expenditure can go ahead—for a time. 

It was at a moment of intense and growing internal crisis that the foreign 
policy of Japan moved forward in September 1931. This moment may have 
been chosen owing to the preoccupations of the Powers; but it was also very 
closely connected with the internal economic crisis in Japan. The Japanese 
have not advertised their internal difficulties and this important factor has 
not generally been observed in the West. Reactions from this crisis have 
been the forward policy in Manchuria, the flight from the yen, the fall of 
the Liberal Minseito government, the reimposition of the gold embargo, the 
attempt to stop the Chinese boycott by force (Shanghai affair) and the 
assassination of the deflationist ex-finance minister, M. Inouyé.$ 

Japanese policy, in the past, has been to increase industrialisation on the 
assumption of a steadily expanding market. This assumption was shaken by 
the world economic crisis, which already in 1930 had affected Japan more 
than any other country, e.g.: 


4 In the original there followed the text of No. 24, not here reprinted. 
3 On February 9, 1932. 
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(1930) 
Japan exports 31% off imports 30% off 1929 


G. Britain $3 21°8 ” 9 14°55» 
Germany ,, II ,, g. 22. 4G: 
U.S.A. » 265 ,, 99 30 5 


About 40% of Japan’s trade is with the United States of America, and about 
20% with China. Japan is the chief supplier of goods to China. 
Trade with China decreased as follows during the last three years:— 


(mill. yen) 1929 1930 193! (est.) 
Exp. from Japan to China . . 346 260 187 
Imp. to Japan from China . . 209 161 153 
Exp. from Japan to Kuantung . 124 86 66 
Imp. to Japan from Kuantung ._ 166 12! go 
Total. . . 845 628 496 


The drop has been not merely in values, but in quantities; thus, a comparison 
of the export of cotton piece goods during the ten months January to 
October shows the following results :— 


(mill. sq. yds.) (actual) 
Exp. from Japan to China . . 464 383 234 
Exp. from Japan to Kuantung . 51 42 30 


The actual 1931 figures of the total trade between Japan and China (with 
Kuantung) have just been published. They are:— 


Exp. from Japan to China . ; : . 258 million yen 
Imp. to Japan from China . ; ; x “297 4s 3 
Total... ; ; : - 495 million yen 


According to Japanese official information, these results show a fall in value 
on last year’s figures of 36% in exports and 16% in imports. Exports to 
Manchuria, Mongolia and Kuantung declined 37%, and to other districts 
from 34% to 36%. So, up to the end of last year, results in the Manchurian 
market were even more unfavourable to Japan than elsewhere in China. 

For purposes of statistics, the Japanese import trade to China (which is 
predominantly in textiles) is divided into four areas: Manchuria, North 
China (i.e., Tientsin and Tsingtao), Central China (i.e., Shanghai and the 
Yangtze valley) and South China. 

The share of Manchuria in recent years has been:— 


1928 1929 1930 
Exports to Japan . , - 47% 44% 46% 
Imports from Japan _.. . 20% 25% 23% 


of the whole Japanese trade with China. (The percentages are taken from 
figures quoted in a recent pamphlet published by the Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce. \ 
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This large proportion of the Manchurian trade is a very significant fact 
underlying the present dispute. 

At the beginning of 1931 the new Chinese Tariff was introduced, and 
duties were increased that would have anyhow seriously affected Japanese 
trade, e.g., cotton goods. 

So, on the top of the economic crisis came the Chinese Tariff and on the 
top of the Tariff came the boycott which followed the events in Manchuria 
in September 1931. Complete figures are not yet available. But, according 
to His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai (Peking despatch 17446 
of November 27th), Japanese trade with Central China (based on Shanghai) 
will be down in the second half of 1931, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1930 (already a depressed year), by 63% in respect of exports from 
Japan, and by 43% in respect of imports to Japan. Contracts for between 
£13 and £15 millions worth of Japanese goods, with date of delivery up to 
about April 1932, have been repudiated by Chinese merchants (September-— 
November 1931). The effects of the boycott have been no less severe on 
Japanese mills and factories in China, Japanese shipping, banking, &c. 

These losses fall not only on the Japanese, but on the Chinese merchants 
and banks involved in Japanese trade; the New Year (i.e., February) settle- 
ment at Shanghai has been virtually impossible, and the position of the 
native banks, with which foreign interests are closely concerned, is very 
serious indeed. 

A despatch from Tokyo (No. 607° of December 24th) showed clearly the 
very serious effect of the boycott on Japanese trade. 


Exports from Japan and China million — 


1929 September . ‘ 38 
October ; ; ‘ : : 32 
November . ; : 5 ; 24 
December . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 20 

1930 September . : . : ‘ 22 
October ; ; : . , 26 
November . : ; ; , 21 
December. ; ‘ : 21 

1931 September . ‘ ‘ i ; 13 
October ‘ ‘ : : 9 
November . ; é ; 4°7 


Sir F. Lindley’s despatch points out a corresponding decline in exports to 
all markets where much of the trade is in Chinese hands, e.g., Hong Kong, 
Straits Settlements, Philippine Islands. The boycott has even interfered with 
the export from Japan to Canada of Japanese oranges. 

China and Japan are economically complementary; that is the Japanese 
thesis. The Chinese thesis is that the Japanese have acquired a preponderant 
share in the partnership, and that especially the coal and iron exported to 
Japan should be reserved for Chinese and not for Japanese heavy industries, 

6 Not printed: see below. 
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and that the textiles sent in exchange from Japan to China can (most of them) 
be equally produced in China, granted protection and a further development 
of Chinese textile industries. The Japanese, fearing that their trade will 
inevitably be ousted from China proper, are concentrating on Manchuria, 
which offers them a large (and growing) market and a large proportion of 
the coal and iron which they require. Their economic objective therefore 
will not improbably be to detach Manchuria from the Chinese Zollverein? 
and unite it to a Japanese one. In that case we shall have another ‘Anschluss’ 
problem.® 

Now what is the corresponding picture on the Chinese side? It is the same 
picture of a predominantly agricultural population in extreme distress, with 
the additional scourges of flood, famine and civil war. 

An interesting review of the subject will be found in M. Tchang Tsoen- 
tsi’s contribution to the recent League of Nations pamphlet on the Agricul- 
tural Crisis (C. 239 M. 105. 1931).° What are the causes, he asks, of the 
decay of Chinese agriculture? 


‘They include: over-population, rudimentary technique of production, 
political instability, rural usury, exorbitant taxes and other charges, the 
crushing burden of rent, &c. In our opinion however the principal cause 
is the penetration of Western economy, which is upsetting the equilibrium 
of Chinese economy. Hand-made products are giving way before the 
progressive advance of machine-made articles. —The looms and spinning 
wheels of old China have gradually ceased to operate in the villages owing 
to the introduction of cotton goods by Western countries. Agriculturalists 
have thus lost an accessory source of income. Moreover, as a result of 
contact with Western economy, the cost of living has risen and newneeds 
have been created. Expenses increase while receipts decrease. How then 
is it possible for agriculture to hold its own? The depression in agriculture 

_and Chinese economy as a whole is due to the difficulties of adaptation to 
new conditions.’ 


M. Tchang then proceeds to enumerate some of the remedies for this 
dangerous situation. Among the most important he points to the organisa- 
tion of emigration to Manchuria, which reveals ‘a new tendency in Chinese 
economy. This immigration began in 1goo. At the present time 90% of the 
inhabitants of this region are Chinese. ...3 Thespecial product of Manchuria, 
the soya (yellow bean), now takes first place among the exports for the whole 
of China, and has ousted tea and silk from that position. .. .3 In the space 
of 68 years, Manchuria’s foreign trade has increased more than eighty-fold. 
Manchuria has now become the corner stone of China’s economic system. 
The proportion of Manchuria’s foreign trade to the total trade of China from 
1872 to 1926 was as follows:— . 

7 Customs Union. 

8 For the problem of a possible adhesion (Anschluss) of Austria to Germany cf. Volumes 
V and VI, passim. 

9 See League of Nations Economic Committee: The Agricultural Crisis (Geneva, 1931), vol. ii, 
PPp- 25-34- 
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1872 ; ; 075% 


1888 : 46% 
1898 : ; ; ; 8-7% 
1908 ; : : : 14°5% 
1918 ‘ : : . 115% 
1926 : : - 223%, 


The successful exploitation of Manchuria shows the tendency of the inner 
provinces to expand towards the further parts of China. The Yangtze basin 
is no longer the only wealthy part of the country; China has built up a 
second important economic centre in Manchuria.’ 

There is an important omission in the last sentence. The development of 
Manchuria was only possible owing to the conditions of relative peace and 
order which were the results of Japanese control and influence; it is the 
Japanese who have financed and organised the great advance of the soya 
bean trade. | 

Here, then, we get some idea of the realities which underlie the outcry 
about ‘treaty rights’ which has been so vociferously raised at Geneva. Two 
over-populated countries, in desperate economic straits, are struggling for 
control of this rich colonial area, which each conceives to be essential for 
its future as a nation. We are here confronted by a conflict of those forces 
of land and people which are apt to break through the written restrictions 
of treaties. 

The dependence of Japan on the China market is one of the principal 
factors (perhaps the principal factor) in her foreign policy. Vital national 
interests are involved, and Japan’s very existence is at stake. 

In these circumstances it is not difficult to understand why Japan does not 
want a well-ordered and united China nor a completely chaotic China but 
something between the two, because the one would lead to a China so 
politically powerful as to dominate Japan while the other would seriously 
interfere with her economic prosperity. This attitude of mind is a very 
intelligible one. How, for instance, would Great Britain welcome an united 
and hostile Europe which is comparable to China both in population and 
area? 

It is for these reasons (and also because of the proximity of Russia) that 
Japan has always regarded her Manchurian policy as sacrosanct and will 
not tolerate any foreign interference. It is the only possible area into which 
she can expand. She has converted Manchuria, within a space of 30 years, 
from an uneconomic waste into a prosperous and thriving country. Un- 
fortunately her people are ill-adapted for colonisation being neither able to 
stand extremes of cold or heat, and in Manchuria the Japanese farmers can- 
not compete down to the Chinese level. The result has been that while Japan 
has failed to colonise Manchuria with her own subjects, the very prosperity 
which she has created has only served to attract more and more Chinese, 
so that there is at present in Manchuria a total population of some 30 millions 
against 17,000,000 in 1900, of which about 29 millions are Chinese, 230,000 
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are Japanese, and the rest are Koreans, with the result that the Chinese now 
leave no stone unturned which will help to undermine the Japanese position. 
In this struggle the only really efficient weapon which China possesses against 
Japan is that of the boycott. , 

I have quoted above figures which can hardly fail to convince the most 
sceptical as to what a staggering blow the boycott has been to Japan. It has 
affected her interests not only in China but all over the Pacific wherever 
Japanese trade has been handled by Chinese merchants. Coming on the top 
of the general world depression, she has been driven to desperation. I am 
further told that the rapidity with which industrialisation 1s proceeding in 
China behind a high tariff wall ever since she was granted tariff autonomy is 
also seriously interfering with Japan’s interests. The reason[s] for taking 
drastic measures to stop the boycott are intelligible enough, and, in fact, 
when Hong Kong was suffering from the Canton boycott in 1925'° we our- 
selves were considering drastic measures and only desisted from adopting 
them because they were impracticable and would have recoiled on our own 
heads. Though the economic injury done to Hong Kong was great it did not 
touch us nearly so vitally as the present boycott affects Japan. It is an 
established fact that boycotts in China are organised by the Government or 
local authorities and therefore to present the Chinese Government with an 
ultimatum coupled with threats of drastic action in case of failure to comply 
is the only means by which Japan could hope to stop the boycott. At the 
same time in the present instance feeling is running so high that the boycott 
is probably outside Government control and has become a matter of indivi- 
dual and national sentiment. Nevertheless, even although Japan may not 
be able to coerce the Chinese Government into calling off the boycott the 
latter is probably doing as much injury to Chinese interests as it is to Japanese 
and therefore it seems to me not unlikely that it will not last indefinitely but 
will come to an end as soon as a general settlement is effected or soon after. 

I have always felt that if China were to close her doors economically 
against Japan the latter would have to fight for her very existence. In this 
connexion two passages taken from my memorandum® of December rst, 
1930 (a proposal for the establishment of a politico-economic Intelligence 
Department) may be of interest. 


“Fapan. 

“Though for the moment there is no ground for apprehension, we have 
in the past had occasion to suspect imperialistic aims in Japanese policy 
towards China. The famous Twenty-one Demands are a case in point. 
These imperialistic tendencies are symptoms of the economic needs of the 
country. Japanese foreign policy was until quite recently strongly chau- 
vinistic, but there is now little trace of a desire to rule over a foreign 
country for the sake of political domination. Japan is a poor country with 
but few natural resources. She is dependent on the importation of raw 


10 See Volume VIII, No. 1. 
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material and the export of manufactured goods for her livelihood. Her 
future therefore lies essentially in the industrialisation of the country, and 
her foreign policy aims at securing easy access to the sources of raw 
material, more particularly China, and free markets for her manufactured 
goods, not only in China but all over the world. This is a matter of life 
and death to her. In all probability her industrialisation will follow along 
the lines of the most successful examples of rationalisation in other countries, 
and then the usual peaceful economic penetration policy may be expected 
to follow with all its attendant dangers of measures and counter-measures. 
There are already the beginnings of Japanese economic penetration in 
China. In its train may come the usual causes which in the past have made 
for war: over-population, markets and clients at all costs, and a possible 
revival of the imperialistic spirit. Industrialism and imperialism often go 
hand in hand. Is it not highly probable that if China were to close her 
doors to Japanese manufacturers and place restrictions on the supply of 
raw material, Japan would be forced to fight for her very existence? I do not say 
that these things are likely to happen, but none the less it shows how 
important it is to follow the economic developments from the political 
angle.’ 


“China. 

‘The whole complex of political problems which face us in China to-day 
arises out of the economic struggles between the Great Powers in China in 
the past. The economic penetration of China in the later years of the 
19th century showed itself, naked and unashamed, as perhaps the most 
aggressive and unscrupulous imperialism that the modern world has ever 
seen. The economic rivalries of the Powers brought them several times 
to the verge of war, and did, in fact, produce three great explosions of 
violence—the Sino-Japanese war of 1895, the Boxer rebellion of 1900 and 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904. The whole object of our policy in China 
to-day is to ensure that the same economic causes shall not lead again to 
the same disasters as before. Nevertheless many competent observers belteve that, 
in spite of all our efforts, the economic struggle over Manchuria 1s destined to make 
that country the scene of the next great war.’ 


The above may not be an altogether accurate forecast of the present crisis 
in the Far East, but it is near enough to afford a sufficiently concrete illustra- 
tion of my thesis (1) that if any country controlling a large portion of the 
earth’s surface closes her doors economically to her neighbours it is likely to 
produce an explosion, and (2) that real disarmament can only be brought 
about if the causes of conflict can be previously removed—in other words, 
economic disarmament must precede or at least go part passu with military 
disarmament. M. Matsudaira’s opening speech at Geneva" is a clear 


1! On February 10, 1932, at the sixth plenary meeting of the Disarmament Conference: 
see League of Nations: Records of the Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, 
Series A, vol. i, pp. 74-76. 
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indication of this. Is it likely that Japan would consent to disarmament at 
a moment when Chinese nationalism is aroused against her as never before, 
and is waging against her that kind of submerged warfare, which a trade 
boycott in fact constitutes? Therefore a permanent solution to the Far 
Eastern problem is not to be found in dealing with the momentary military 
situation which is only the symptom of the deeper lying causes. These are 
essentially economic, and I feel sure that if there is any permanent remedy— 
I do not say there is—it can be found only by exploring the ground in the 
direction of establishing a better economic equilibrium in the Far East. It 
is in essence the same evil which 1s afflicting Europe. 

Japan has not disarmed, and will not disarm, so long as she feels that her 
national existence is in serious and imminent danger. Until lately, her fears 
appeared to be exaggerated; recent events (i.e., the effects of the crisis and 
the boycott) have shown that the country is undoubtedly in a perilous 
position, though it is more than doubtful whether her difficulties can be 
solved by military force. This, however, is the view taken by the present 
rulers of Japan. In a recent despatch (Tokyo No. 612'? of December 26, 
1931) Sir F. Lindley writes, ‘In a world composed of States with territories 
and the power to manage their own affairs, composed, that is, of stronger 
states and weaker states, Japan may be counted on to neglect no measure 
possible to secure a foremost position among the stronger states. Hence her 
action in Manchuria, whose resources, if controlled by Japan, offer sub- 
stantial guarantees for some time to come for the maintenance of her rapidly 
growing population. It must also be remembered that the dominant, par- 
ticularly the military, classes are in a position, under Japan’s peculiar 
constitution, to plan longer ahead, though not necessarily more wisely, than 
is usual in more democratic countries.’ 

I feel very certain that no permanent solution of the problem is to be found 
on a purely juridical basis. Along that road lies disaster. We have got to get 
away from theoretical sovereign rights and deal with realities. It may be 
difficult to justify on legal grounds the present developments of Japan’s treaty 
rights in Manchuria; but on moral and material grounds I am inclined to 
question whether, in a frontier province, which has never been wholly 
identified with China, a country of the size and wealth of China is justified 
in obstructing the economic development of her more active and enterprising 
neighbour to the general detriment of world interests. Such an attitude can 
no longer be regarded as permissible by any country in the age in which we 
live; and our own colonial development, e.g., in Malaya, should be remem- 
bered in this connexion. I am referring especially to the Japanese economic 
position in Manchuria, which should be distinguished from the questions 
of her general relations with China and her designs upon Shanghai. These 
latter questions are also preponderantly economic in character, but are 
different in kind. 

It is for this reason that I think that we should take the lead in getting the 
whole problem of the Far East examined by the League from the economic 

12 No. 29. 
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point of view, which offers the only hope, if any, of anything like a permanent 
remedy.!3 

There is a parallel between the present situation in the Far East and that 
in the Near East after the war to which attention has been drawn in a recent 
article in the ‘Economist’ (February 13th). Greece, like Japan, had invaded 
the territory of a neighbouring State (Turkey) in order to extend her economic 
and territorial empire. The result was to stimulate nationalist opposition 
among the Turks until eventually the Greeks could stand it no longer and 
were driven out—their retreat involving the destruction of Smyrna with the 
international trading interests in that great city, which have not yet recovered. 
The warning of this analogy is that Shanghai may prove to be another 


Smyrna. V. W.'4 


13 Sir R. Vansittart stated in a minute of February 18, 1932, on this memorandum: ‘This 
is a very interesting & very true memorandum. It presents the problem fully, but, as Sir V. 
Wellesley says on p. 15 [p. 382], it is doubtful if there is a remedy. I fear that the suggestion 
on p. 17 [pp. 382-3] that the League shd. examine the question froin the economic point of 
view would produce little, seeing how little the League has produced where it is even more 
vitally interested in this line i.e. in Europe. The League is really hardly fit now to take on 
yet another problem of this character with the even greater one practically untouched. 
There wd. however be no harm in our advocating at Geneva that the problem shd. also be 
considered from this point of view.’ Sir J. Simon initialed this paper on March 1. 

14 Sir V. Wellesley sent a copy of this memorandum to Sir M. Lampson under cover of 
a letter of March 15 wherein Sir V. Wellesley stated: ‘It is obviously undesirable that we 
should take the risk of this memorandum being distorted into allegations that His Majesty’s 
Government were pro-Japanese, as might well happen if it were communicated to the 
League of Nations Commission. There is however no such objection to its being read by 
Lord Lytton and you might therefore take some opportunity to let him read it in strict 
confidence and only for his own personal information.’ Sir M. Lampson had previously, 
in an unnumbered despatch of February 20 from Shanghai (received in the Foreign Office 
on April 11), given ‘a brief review of Japanese policy since the fateful coup in Manchuria on 
September 18. There is little doubt that Japan hoped, emulating the Russian action in 
1929 [cf. Volume VIII, Appendix I], by a few swift military strokes in Manchuria to secure 
a local settlement of her difficulties in the Three Eastern Provinces without reference to the 
rest of China. In spite of her easy military successes, however, she failed completely to 
achieve her objective, a local settlement in Manchuria, and found that she had instead 
roused the whole force of China’s one weapon of resistance, the boycott, from Peking to 
Canton. The two strongholds, Japan’s military occupation of Manchuria and China’s 
boycott of Japanese goods, were thus set working the one against the other, and neither side 
giving way, the subsequent course of events, culminating in a further explosion was fore- 
ordained. Japan, in pursuit of her original objective, had to take one step after another, 
each one landing her further in the mire of aggression and violation of international peace 
obligations. As she advanced, and the pinch of the boycott became accentuated, her ob- 
jective necessarily widened until it became nothing less than the restoration of friendly 
relations by force. The grip of the boycott was most firmly riveted on the Yangtsze Valley 
and Shanghai, the heart of commercial China, and, when the opportunity arose, Japan in 
desperation sought to smash it at Shanghai. Her technique was the same as in other cases, 
the creation of an incident, the formulation of demands, and then the swift blow, with the 
object of securing a local settlement, since Japanese policy throughout has been, in accord- 
ance with the convenient theory that China is a mere geographical entity and not an 
‘organised State’’, to seek to deal with the Chinese regionally in disregard so far as possible 
of the existence of a Central Government, the measure of whose stability and unity is the 
measure of the main obstacles in the way of Japanese domination of China and the Chinese.’ 
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No. 357 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 22 Telegraphic [F 1020/1/10] 
I 
Addressed to Shanghai No. 22, NANEING, Mebruary 7, 1992, 12.5 a.m. 
In reply to a telegram from his local representative at Shanghai reporting 
representations of yourself and United States Consul-General, Chen? has 
today decided to suspend use of Chinese aeroplanes at Shanghai. 
Repeated to Foreign Office, Geneva, Tokyo, Peking, Commander-in-Chief. 
' Time of repetition as No. 26 Tour, to the Foreign Office (received at 8.15 p.m. on 


February 7, 1932). This telegram was drafted on February 6. 
2 Presumably General Chen Ming-shu. 


No. 358 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 7, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 27 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1o21/1/10] 


Confidential NANKING, February 7, 1932, 12.10 a.m. 

I raised most tactfully with Minister for Foreign Affairs today’ extreme 
unwisdom in Chinese ultimate interest of despatch of rumoured reinforce- 
ments to Shanghai. 

2. Whilst maintaining that China had every right to self defence His 
Excellency told me this point was discussed this morning by himself, Wang 
Ching-wei (who has just returned and whom I am seeing tomorrow) and 
Minister of War and gave impression that reinforcements might not be sent. 

3. [haveinformed United States Minister who is of the opinion that Govern- 
ment will find it difficult to hold back army, most units concerned being 
Cantonese and highly critical of Foreign Powers at allowing what they regard 
as abuse of shelter of the settlement by Japanese to launch attack on Chinese. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 27 of February 6th repeated to Geneva, 
Tokyo, Peking, Shanghai, Commander-in-Chief. 


t This telegram was drafted on February 6, 1932. 


No. 359 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Admiral Sir H. Kelly (Shanghat) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [F 1034]/1/10] 
NANKING, February 6 [7], 1932, 12.10 a.m." 
Addressed Commander-in-Chief No. 27. 
Your telegram No. 674? to the Admiralty. 
I have discussed this with Minister of Foreign Affairs. General Chen 
Ming-shu was present. 


1 Presumed time of repetition as No. 28 Tour to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on 
February 8, 1932). This telegram was drafted on February 6. 
2 See No. 350, note 1. 
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2. I gave substance of proposal in your second paragraph and they agree 
in principle provided that there is nothing reminiscent of arrangements 
under Boxer protocol and that arrangement is only temporary. Minister 
for Foreign Affairs also wishes that phrases ‘neutral zone’ and ‘neutrals’ be 
avoided and replaced by saying ‘peace area’ and ‘third (or friendly) powers’. 

3. They were both very nervous of some Japanese trap because they hear 
more Japanese troops are arriving. Whilst I was with them telegram from 
Shanghai came in reporting arrival of 4,000 Japanese marines and army 
division on its way. I assured them that you would be quite alive to any attempt 
at tricky dealings. 

4. They made a point that if Chinese agree to your proposals Japanese 
must withdraw within settlement limits—I said that I read your telegram 
to mean that. 

5. I emphasised that what I wanted was that local Chinese General should 
be authorised to discuss the proposal with you‘ leaving all detail for local 
settlement. They agreed only requesting that Shanghai mayor and if neces- 
sary Wellington Koo might join your discussions. 

6. I have read this telegram to United States Minister who is telling 
Admiral Taylor that he knows of it and is asking him to co-operate with you.5 
Ends. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Geneva, Peking, Tokyo and Shangliai. 


3 The Final Protocol of September 7, 1901, printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. 
xciv, pp. 686-715. 

* Admiral Sir H. Kelly had reported as follows in his telegram No. 679 of February 6 to 
the Admiralty (received there at 10.14 p.m. that day: copy received in Foreign Office on 
February 9g): 

‘I have been unable to get in touch with Chinese General but had a meeting this afternoon 
Saturday with Soong Minister of Finance who is in Shanghai. I discussed at length pro- 
posal in my 674 but as I expected salient to Hong Kew Park is the difficulty. I made an 
appeal to have peace even at some sacrifice and though he did not definitely turn down 
proposal he sees great difficulty. He assured me if Chinese Govt. accepted G.O.C. 19th 
Army will unhesitatingly obey, which both I and Japanese Admiral under the circum- 
stances doubted. Soong arranged that Vice Minister would meet me and. . . [text uncertain] 
Japanese with me to discuss. 

‘I sent for Japanese Admiral this evening. He says that Admiral Nomura, new C. in C. 
arrives Woosung seven a.m. tomorrow Sunday also mixed brigade about 3,500 men who 
will probably occupy Woosung Forts as their internal [? initial] operation to ensure safe 
passage of any further reinforcements, they will then proceed to Hong Kew whether by ship 
or road not yet settled. I again discussed neutral zone and all I could achieve beyond 
yesterday was possibility Japanese Troops would allow International troops to occupy 
Hong Kew Park which is North end of Hong Kew salient. Even this is uncertain but I feel 
even just a slight concession may turn the scale with Soong whom I am meeting again 
tomorrow morning. 

‘It is annoying arrival of Admiral Nomura means I have to start afresh with him but he 
will have good report of me from Admiral Shiozawa and Soong also knowledge I am anxious 
to help.’ 

5 Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. ili, p. 241. 
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._ No. 360 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received February 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 46 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1024]/1]10] 


GENEVA, February 7, 1932, 1.40 a.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

Mr. Stimson telephoned me at 8.30 p.m. Geneva time! from Washington. 
He summarised as follows a message he had received from Tokyo? from 
Japanese Government which was, he understood, given to American and 
French Ambassadors. 

Japanese had explained that they were sending troops to Shanghai area 
to a total of about 12,000 troops to relieve Japanese marines in Hongkew 
area and to drive away Chinese who were investing the Settlement. Japan 
was ready to carry out a programme for a cessation of hostilities by creation 
of a neutral zone and was prepared to avail herself of the good offices of the 
representatives of the Powers on the spot to help to settle details. Mr. 
Stimson said that he was ready to send instructions to American Consul- 
General to co-operate with representatives of other Powers for this purpose 
if we agreed. He told me his inference was that Japanese offensive had not 
succeeded as they had hoped. While willing to co-operate about a neutral 
zone he wished to be free to express publicly at the proper time American 
disapproval of Japan’s recent proceedings. He would further stipulate that 
no permanent occupation by Japan was involved, that policy of an ‘open 
port’ must be preserved and that International Settlement must not be 
further used as a base of operations. As regards latest formula submitted to 
him as a result of your discussion with Mr. Atherton (see Foreign Office 
telegram No. 1023 February 6th) he agreed to first two paragraphs (down 
to ‘outbreak [dangers] already so manifest’) but was opposed to the two 
paragraphs which followed with their reference to Commission of Enquiry. 
He did not want to court another rebuff and thought these later paragraphs 
might give rise to a new discussion. 

I told him I was prepared to agree to his proposal of instructing our local 
representatives to assist in working out a scheme for a neutral zone. As 
regards his wish to make a public statement of attitude taken up by America 
in regard to Japan’s whole proceedings, I thought we should agree at proper 
time to join in with him and other Powers in a statement to the effect of the 
two paragraphs which he approved, but I am anxious not to have any 
announcement at the moment which might indicate that operation of our 
good offices was at an end. I had secured adjournment of any discussion 
of Sino-Japanese problem at Council of the League by saying that our 
démarche was not terminated. 


1 This telegram was drafted on February 6, 1932. An American verbatim record of the 
telephone conversation under reference is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, 
vol. ili, pp. 234-40. 

2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
pp. 183-4. 3 See No. 341, note 4. 
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Mr. Stimson agreed with me that it would be unfortunate if Council of 
the League took any hasty or provocative action and we agreed that we 
would hold up at any rate for two days putting out of any joint statement in 
order to give opportunity for Japan’s new proposal to be put in train. 

Mr. Stimson said that in agreeing to this he must not be understood to 
promise absolutely that he would not make a public statement of America’s 
attitude for the purpose of vindicating to his own public their moral position. 
But he would endeavour to avoid this in the meantime and would communi- 
cate with me if possible before so acting. I repeated that looking at situation 
from the Geneva end it was certainly important to preserve impression that 
Anglo-American effort was not exhausted for it would be much more difficult 
in that event to avoid the possibility of a Council declaration which might 
impede peaceful settlement to which we were working. 


No. 361 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 129 Telegraphic [F rorr]1/10] 


PEKING, February 7, 1932, 10.22 a.m. 

Following received from Tientsin. 

Begins. 

Addressed to His Majesty’s Minister Nanking, unnumbered February 6th, 
repeated to Peking No. 1o. 

This afternoon a Japanese officer and five men were involved in a row with 
some Chinese soldiers inside city. At least one Japanese seems to have been 
injured. I understand Japanese General has presented an ultimatum but 


I do not know any details. 
Ends. 
No. 362 
Letter from Sir F. Simon (Geneva) to M. Matsudaira 
[F 2742/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 7, 1932 
My dear Ambassador, 


Thank you for returning so promptly my record of our friendly conversa- 
tion last night.' I gladly strike out the sentence in the first paragraph and 
make that paragraph run as you suggest.? As regards the last paragraph, I 


1 See No. 354. 

2 Sir John Simon’s record of his conversation with M. Matsudaira was sent to the Foreign 
Office under United Kingdom Delegation covering despatch No. 9 of February 8, 1932, 
from Geneva, received on February 10. This amended text of the enclosure in No. 348 
carried the amendments (i) and (ii) in note 2 to No. 354, and an addition at the end, after 
the words ‘said to his Government’, of the following two paragraphs: 

‘Before leaving, the Ambassador referred to Article 15 of the Covenant. I said I knew 
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did contemplate in my suggestion that the restoration of the situation in con- 
nection with the International Settlement should be effected by agreement 
between the Powers interested in it, for of course the assent of those who have 
interest in that area would be necessary. Inasmuch as the explanation you 
were good enough to give me of the purely temporary purpose of Japan’s 
incursion involves that the status quo should be restored, it follows, I think, 
that all the Powers interested in the International Settlement should agree 
in the restoration. 

I think it well to write you this note in order that there may be no pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding between us and I hope that our conversation 
may help to bring to an end the anxieties which we are both anxious to 
remove. 

Believe me, 
With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 

Joxun Simon 
that he had endeavoured to argue that it could not be invoked in reference to Shanghai, 
but that, in view of the demand of China’s representative, the Council was bound to authorise 
an enquiry into the circumstances. Mr. Matsudaira indicated that he would feel more 
strongly if it was attempted to apply Article 15 to Manchuria, for he considered it would 
be highly confusing to do so inasmuch as a Commission had already been appointed under 
Article 11 and was already on its way. 


‘The whole conversation was most friendly and I thanked the Ambassador warmly for 
coming to see me at once and telling me his views so frankly.’ 


No. 363 
Letter from M. Matsudaira to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
[F 3234/1/10] 
My dear Secretary of State, GENEVA, February 7, 1932 


I have just received your letter! of this morning concerning your record of 
our conversation last night, for which I thank you deeply. I shall be glad 
to inform my Government of your suggestion in that sense. 

It so happens that I am just in receipt of the text of a statement regarding 
the dispatch of troops to Shanghai given out by my Government under 
to-day’s date. It has come somewhat mutilated and needs straightening out, 
but I am sending you a copy? of it as it is, inasmuch as I wish you to know of 
the contents of the statement at the earliest moment. I trust you will be good 
enough to excuse this informality. I shall, however, forward to you a better 
copy in the course of the day. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 


T. MATSUDAIRA 
1 No. 362. 
2 Not printed. This statement of February 7, 1932, is printed in League of Nations Official 
Journal, March 1932, pp. 420-2. A copy of this statement was further communicated on 
February 8 by M. Sawada in London to the Foreign Office, where it was received next day. 
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No. 364 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 7, 9 a.m.) 
No. 79 Telegraphic [F 1015/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 7, 1932, 12.50 p.m. 

My telegram No. 69.! 

Japanese-owned newspaper ‘Japan Times’ published last night leading 
article to the effect that economic pressure was tantamount to act of war and 
justified ‘retaliation along war-like lines’. 

This is thesis constantly used by Japan regarding Chinese boycott but 
article makes it of general application and looks to be made under official 
inspiration. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 79, repeated to Geneva. 

1 No. 321. 


No. 365 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received February 7, 2.15 p.m.) 
No. 47 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1025/1]10] 


GENEVA, February 7, 1932, 1.40 p.m. 


Following from Secretary of State: 

Mr. Matsudaira asked to see me this afternoon.' His Excellency spoke of 
the serious state of public feeling in Tokyo in relation to events at Shanghai 
and said that this made him somewhat anxious lest good relations that 
existed and which he did his utmost to preserve between us might suffer in 
the excitement. 

I told Mr. Matsudaira that he would be interested to know that as a result 
of private deliberations today. . . .? 


t This telegram was drafted on February 6, 1932. 

2 The text of the remainder of this telegram was the same as that of the corresponding 
remaining portion of the enclosure in No. 348 (beginning ‘in which I had taken part’ and 
ending ‘what I had said to his Government’) subject to (i) minor variation in wording and 
paragraphs (cf. No. 373, note 2); (11) the end of the sentence corresponding to the ante- 
penultimate sentence of the second paragraph of the enclosure in No. 348 read in the 
telegram ‘. . . in reference to Shanghai matters’; (iii) in the sentence in the telegraphic text 
corresponding to the first sentence of the last paragraph of the enclosure in No. 348 the 
words ‘and studied the map together’ were omitted. 
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No. 366 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 7, 10.55 a.m.) 
No. 80 Telegraphic (F 1016/1/r10} 


TOKYO, February 7, 1932, 1.55 p.m. 


Following from Military Attaché for Director of Military Operations and 
Intelligence. 

Begins. 

General Staff state that four battalions are due to reach Shanghai today, 
may go direct to Settlement area or attack and occupy Woosung forts 
according to the situation. Ninth Division starts from Japan February 8th 
or gth. 

Ends. 

Military Attaché leaving today, due Shanghai February roth. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Geneva, Nanking and Shanghai. 


No. 367 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [F 1024]1]10] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1932, 2 p.m. 
I understand that Japanese Government have expressed readiness to 
carry out a programme for cessation of hostilities by creation of a neutral zone 
and to avail themselves of good offices of representatives of Powers on the 
spot to help to settle details. You will of course co-operate fully with your 
colleagues to this end. I understand that discussions on the subject have 
already been opened between Commander-in-Chief and Japanese Admiral. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 109. 


No. 368 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 110 Telegraphic [F 1024/1]10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1932, 2 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 46! (of February 6th). 

Following for Secretary of State from Sir R. Vansittart. 

I suggest for your consideration in further discussions with Mr. Stimson 
that in any statement issued first two paragraphs of my telegram No. 102? 
might perhaps be supplemented by first two sentences of third paragraph 
and following final sentence: 

‘The good offices of this Commission are available to both China and 
Japan.’ 

t No. 360. 2 See No. 341, note 4. 
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No. 369 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Admiral Sir H. Kelly (Shanghai) 
No. 28 Telegraphic [F 1035/1/r0] 


NANKING, February 7, 1932, 2.10 p.m.! 

Addressed to Commander-in-Chief No. 28. 

My telegram No. 27 Tour.? 

My immediately following telegram contains text of instructions based on 
your telegram No. 6743 to Admiralty which Chinese government has sent to 
the Mayor of Shanghai for the purpose of negotiating settlement. 

2. It is understood that should no settlement result there is no commitment 
on either side. 

3. These are of course maxima at which they aim; and in local discussions 
you may be able to reach some compromise acceptable to both sides. 

Repeated to Peking, Foreign Office, Geneva, Shanghai and Tokyo. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 29 Tour to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 
8, 1932). 
2 No. 359. 3 See No. 350, note 1. 


No. 370 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Admiral Sir H. Kelly (Shanghai) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [F 1036/1/10] 
NANKING, February 7, 1932, 2.10 p.m.! 

Addressed to Commander-in-Chief telegram No. 29 February 7th. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

1. All Japanese armed forces (troops, marines and plain-clothed gunmen) 
should withdraw into Settlement, extra settlement roads also to be evacuated 
by them. No Japanese armed forces and aeroplanes should appear in or over 
territory under Chinese administration including Woosung area. 

2. The area to be evacuated by Chinese groups should be as small and 
narrow as possible, details to be arranged by local authorities. 

3. The area in which troops of third powers will be stationed should be 
as small and narrow as possible—if possible smaller and narrower than area 
to be evacuated by the Chinese troops. Details also to be arranged by local 
authorities. 

4. The stationing of troops of third powers in area provided for under 
third paragraph to be a purely temporary measure. 

5. The Chinese police and administration to be maintained in area 
evacuated by Chinese troops and/or patrolled by troops of third Powers. 

6. If Japanese armed forces should attack or attempt to attack Chinese 
troops or civilians inside area mentioned above, troops of third Powers should 
resist or do their utmost to prevent such attack. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 30 Tour to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 
8, 1932). 2 No. 369. 
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Chinese Government earnestly hope that the above measures will have 
immediate effect of bringing about a cessation of hostilities in Shanghai and 
its vicinity. It is understood that this arrangement in no wise prejudices 
ultimate settlement of the crisis created by Japanese military movements 
since September 18th last necessity for which remains as urgent as before as 
indicated in paragraph 5 of proposals communicated by the Powers in their 
joint note of February Ist.3 

Repeated to Geneva, Peking, Shanghai. 


3 See No. 235. 


No. 371 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 67 Telegraphic [F 1029/1/{10] 


SHANGHAI, February 7, 1932, 4.2 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 67. 

League of Nations Commission telegraphed first instalment of report? to 
Geneva yesterday. It was compiled almost entirely from records of this 
Consulate-General with assistance of my staff. 

I presume Foreign Office will get it from Geneva and I am sending copies 
to other places. I trust it is not necessary for me to telegraph it as it contains 
over 2,000 words. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking, Tokyo, Geneva, copy to Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 29 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 7, 
1932). 

2 This report of February 6 is printed in Cmd. 4021 of 1932, Reports to the League of Nations 
by the Committee of Representatives at Shanghai of certain States Members of the League Council 
appointed to report on events in Shanghai and neighbourhood, pp. 3-7. 


No. 372 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. r11 Telegraphic (F 1039/1/r10}] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1932, 6.15 p.m. 

Following for Secretary of State: 

United States Embassy have communicated copy of a telegram from 
Mr. Stimson! requesting that you may be informed of following instructions 
(summarised) sent to United States Consul-General at Shanghai. 

He is to co-operate, if he and other authorities are approached by Japanese, 
in working for cessation of hostilities and neutral zone. United States Am- 


1 This telegram of February 6, 1932, is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, 
vol, ili, pp. 242-3. 
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bassador, Tokyo, reports that beyond 3,000 Japanese troops to arrive in or 
near Shanghai February 7th no land forces have left Japan and more might 
not be sent. Japanese proposal is not to be treated as in any sense an accep- 
tance of Four Powers proposals, though it should benefit United States 
interests unless truce lays foundation for greater peril hereafter or obscures 
principles now maintained for protection of International Settlement. He 
is to protest if necessary against landing of any new troops in settlement 
unless intended for protection of settlement itself and not for operations out- 
side. He is to endeavour to obtain assurances from Japanese and Chinese 
of no interference with neutral trade and commerce now or in future, and 
from Japanese that no new forces are intended for permanent occupation 
outside settlement and all above previous ordinary garrison will be with- 
drawn as soon as emergency is over. He is to avoid any pressure on Chinese 
which might give impression of partiality for Japan or pressure for Chinese 
action not necessary for defence of United States interests in the settlement. 
If neutral zone outside settlement is proposed and is to be patrolled by neutral 
forces United States authorities are authorised to participate if Chinese con- 
sent. For the moment Japanese request strict secrecy. 
Repeated to Shanghai No. 25. 


No. 373 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 112 Telegraphic [F 1039/1/10] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1932, 6.25 p.m. 


Following for Secretary of State from Sir R. Vansittart: 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Instructions to United States Consul-General at Shanghai not to consent, 
if possible not to permit, and if necessary to protest against, landing of fresh 
Japanese forces in the settlement unless for protection of settlement and not 
for operations outside may clash with Japanese intentions as stated by 
Japanese Ambassador to you (your telegram No. 47 paragraph 3).2 It would 
be a pity if solution were to be endangered over this point. I propose if you 
agree to instruct His Majesty’s Consul-General to work on the same lines as 
his American colleague so far as appears to him practicable, drawing atten- 
tion to this point. 


1 No. 372. 

2 The third paragraph of the original of No. 365 began at the beginning of the last 
paragraph (‘We then spoke . . .’) of the enclosure in No. 348 and ended at the words 
‘between Shanghai and Manchuria’. 
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No. 374 


Letter rom the French Ambassador in London to Sir V. Wellesley 
(Received February 8) 
[F 1058/1/10] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, ce 7 février 1932, trés tard 


Cher Sir Victor, 

Le Vice Ministre japonais des Affaires Etrangéres a indiqué hier aux 
Ambassadeurs' qu’un accord pour la constitution d’une z6ne neutre a 
Shanghai pourrait étre réalisée [sic] 4 cinq conditions que je n’énumére 
pas ici. 

Les Ambassadeurs estiment qu’il serait désirable de ne pas paraitre exercer 
de pression sur un Gouvernement dont les éléments modérés ont repris le 
dessus. 

M. Laval m’a prié de m’enquérir de l’opinion du Gouvernement britan- 
nique et de lui faire connaitre la sienne qui se résume comme suit. I] pense 
que les Puissances devraient prendre acte de l’acceptation par le Japon de la 
zone neutre afin de passer sans plus tarder aux mesures d’application et de 
mettre ainsi fin aux hostilités dans la région de Shanghai. 

J irai vous voir demain lundi 4 l’heure qui vous conviendra.? 

Votre trés sincérement dévoué, 
A, DE FLEURIAU 


1 See No. 360, note 2. 

2 Mr. Orde noted on this letter on February 9, 1932: ‘Sir V. Wellesley saw M. de 
Fleuriau & explained that the Sec. of State was in comm[unicatio]n with Washington & 
our views were not settled, but that neg[otiatio]ns were in progress at Shanghai to stop 
fighting.’ 


No. 375 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 16) 
No. 11 [F 2569/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, February 7, 1932 

His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai presents his compliments to 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, London, and 
has the honour to transmit to him the under-mentioned documents. 


Name and Date Subject 
Shanghai despatch Number 39 to Chinese-Japanese Clash: Origin of 
His Majesty’s Minister, Peking, and responsibility for. 


dated 7th February, 1932. 
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ENcLosurE 1 IN No. 375 
Mr. Brenan (Shangha:) to Sir M. Lampson 
No. 39 


SHANGHAI, February 7, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to refer to your telegram Number 31! and my telegrams 
Numbers 64? and 65? regarding the responsibility for the present situation 
in Shanghai. Before receiving your telegram I had already realised that it 
would be necessary to consider in somewhat more detail than I had done in 
my current reports the origin of the present crisis and the justification, if any, 
for the action taken by the Japanese on the night of January 28th. 

2. The background of the situation, which may be described as the 
Shanghai crisis, is very briefly as follows: An anti-Japanese boycott—in 
existence since July as the result of the Wanpaoshan incident and the Korean 
riots,3 intensified by the occupation of Manchuria, and stringently enforced 
—caused enormous damage to Japanese trade. The boycott, which was 
fostered by the Anti-Japanese Boycott Association formed by various Chinese 
commercial organisations, included the picketing of shops, the seizure of 
Japanese goods, the fining and imprisonment of Chinese using or dealing in 
such goods, and other illegal acts for which no redress could be obtained 
through the courts. A spirit of bitter hostility was consequently engendered 
in the local Japanese community against the Chinese. Student manifestations 
and demands by them for a declaration of war against Japan intensified the 
Chinese feeling against Japan. In this state of acute tension incidents of 
violence frequently occurred. There were in addition derogatory references 
by the Chinese press to the Emperor of Japan which infuriated the Japanese, 
and demands by Japanese to their Government to take direct action to put 
an end to an intolerable position became insistent. | 

3. Then came the assault on the Japanese monks, and the reprisals taken 
by Japanese roughs, which have been fully reported in my earlier despatches. 

4. The first indication that direct action might be taken by the Japanese 
was the presentation of the five demands by the Japanese Consul-General 
to the Mayor of Greater Shanghai on January 2oth, followed on January 21st 
by the Japanese Admiral’s communiqué stating that, in case the Mayor failed 
to give a satisfactory reply the Admiral was determined to take appropriate 
steps in order to protect the rights and interests of the Empire of Japan. 

5. Japanese naval reinforcements arrived off Shanghai on January 24th. 
On January 25th the Japanese Consul-General informed the Mayor of 
Greater Shanghai that he would expect a preliminary reply to his demands 


1 See No. 416. 

2 These two telegrams (not printed) had been transmitted from Peking as Nos. 3 and 4 
Saving respectively on February 10, 1932, to the Foreign Office, where they were received 
on March 1. These telegrams, in reply to No. 416, briefly supplied the information in the 
present despatch: cf. also notes 8 and 14 below. 

3 See Volume VIII, Chap. VITI. 
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by January 28th. On January 27th he notified the Mayor that he must have 
a satisfactory reply by 6.00 p.m. on the 28th, failing which the Japanese 
would take whatever steps they might consider necessary to enforce them. 

6. At 7.30 a.m. on the 28th January the Japanese Commander gave notice 
to the Commanders of the other national defence forces that he proposed to 
take action on the following morning as no satisfactory reply had been 
received from the Chinese, but no indication was given of the nature of the 
action intended. At a meeting of the Defence Committee held on the 27th 
the Commander of the Japanese Naval Landing Party, in reply to a question, 
said that, with regard to the threatened drastic action to be taken in the event 
of the Chinese not conceding the Japanese demands, Admiral Shiosawa 
would give twenty-four hours’ notice in advance of taking action. He further 
stated that in the event of the Japanese having to take action it was the wish 
of Admiral Shiosawa that the Shanghai Municipal Council should declare 
a state of emergency. The situation appeared to the Defence Committee so 
serious that arrangements were made for the immediate wiring of the whole 
of the defended perimeter. 

7. Also on the morning of the 28th, the Chairman of the Municipal Council 
asked the Defence Committee for advice regarding the necessity for declaring 
a state of emergency and he was informed that the Committee was of 
the opinion that a state of emergency should be declared forthwith. The 
Japanese Commander of the Naval Landing Force was not summoned to 
this meeting. 

8. In order to understand the situation at that moment and the motives 
which actuated the Municipal Council in declaring a state of emergency it 
is necessary to appreciate the atmosphere in which the decision was taken. 
From the time that the Japanese ultimatum was presented refugees began 
streaming into the Settlement in great numbers, and a state of disorder and 
panic was already arising with which it was becoming increasingly difficult 
for the police to cope. Furthermore the Press Union Bulletin, which is the 
official Japanese propaganda organ, was issuing inflammatory statements to 
the effect that the Chinese did not intend to carry out their promises, that 
the Chinese military forces were engaged in making active preparations for 
an attack on the Japanese and that the Japanese Naval Forces had been 
tricked into useless diplomatic negotiations where every minute’s delay in 
action on their part might mean incalculable loss to them once the actual 
clash occurred. I enclose herewith extracts from the Bulletins* dated the 
27th and 28th January, which will give some indication of the Japanese 
attitude. 

9g. The Japanese had concentrated in and around the Chapei area a 
Landing Force of approximately three thousand, while the Chinese had in 
the neighbouring area of Chapei approximately four thousand troops known 
to be bitterly anti-Japanese, together with volunteers and armed police, and 
very much larger forces in other parts of the Shanghai area, while both sides 
were known to be bringing up reinforcements. Furthermore on all sides in 

¢ Not printed. 
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official and unofficial circles, there was a strong belief that, no matter what 
the reply of the Chinese to the Japanese demands might be, the Japanese 
naval authorities were determined to take action. In this connexion, I would 
venture to call your attention to the attached statement by Mr. Stirling 
Fessenden (Enclosure 2),5 the memorandum, written immediately after the 
Mayor’s interview with myself on January 28th, (Enclosure 3),° and the last 
paragraph of my telegram Number 307 of January 28th. In short, at this 
moment, a most dangerous situation had arisen® in which the Municipal 
Council was not only justified, but, in my view, absolutely compelled, to 
declare a state of emergency. I was not directly consulted as to the necessity 
for this step, but I was kept informed as to what was being done and entirely 
concurred in the decision taken. And so did my American colleague. 

10. Early in the afternoon of January 28th the Mayor of Greater Shanghai 
transmitted to the Japanese Consul-General a reply accepting the Japanese 
demands without reservation. At 4.00 p.m. the Japanese Consul-General 
informed the Consular Body of the receipt of this reply which he said was 
entirely satisfactory. He added that it remained to be seen whether the 
Mayor would be able to enforce the terms accepted, but he admitted that 
the demands had been carried out to a great extent, and that for the time 
being no action would be taken. The impression remained, however, that 
the Japanese Navy would take action anyhow and the Council considered it 
advisable to allow the proclamation of the state of emergency to stand until 
it was seen how the situation developed. 

11. Itisimportant at this point to consider what is the effect of the declara- 
tion of a state of emergency, and what duties and responsibilities it places 
upon the persons involved. I append hereto extracts from the so-called 
‘Shanghai Defence Scheme’,? which is a scheme drawn up by agreement 
between the various parties responsible for the defence of the foreign area. 
It is important to note that, so far as concerns the Chinese Authorities, this 
is asecret document. They had no say in its composition, and, it is presumed, 
no knowledge of its contents. 

12. Under this scheme the International Settlement Defence Committee 
consists of the Commanders of the foreign troops, the Chairman of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, the Commissioner of the Municipal Police and 
the Commandant of the Shanghai Volunteer Corps with, as Chairman, the 
senior of the Garrison Commanders. The Commandant of the French forces, 
though not a permanent member of the Committee, has the right to attend 
if desired. The Committee simply allots the sectors to be defended by the 
various forces available, helps to co-ordinate the action taken by the various 


5 Enclosure 2 below. 

6 Not printed. For this interview see No. 158 and, in the present document, paragraphs 
30-31. 

7 It would appear that this local telegram was not repeated to the Foreign Office. 

8 In this connexion Mr. Brenan had stated in his telegram No. 64 to Peking (cf. note 2 
above) : “There was also the danger that certain sections of Chinese community would rebel 
against complete surrender by the Mayor and would riot.’ 

9 Not printed. These extracts were generally as summarized in paragraphs 12 and 15. 
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Commanders and fixes the main principles of the defence. It has no power 
to give orders to the various Commanders with regard to the steps they are 
expected to take in the defence of their sectors, or to prevent their indepen- 
dent action, should they consider such necessary to conform with orders 
received from their own national superiors. In case of independent action 
individual commanders are, however, supposed to inform the Chairman of 
the Defence Committee. 

13. On January 28th, the senior Commander, and, therefore, the Chair- 
man of the Defence Committee, was the British commander, Brigadier 
Fleming. 

14. The British and American forces began to make preparations for the 
defence of their respective sectors, as soon as it was realised that a serious 
situation was developing. For instance, the wiring of the exposed sections of 
their perimeter was put in hand, so that shortly after the declaration of the 
state of emergency their sectors were in a state of defence. The Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps, whose perimeter is protected by permanent defences, were 
also in a state of defence at about the same time. 

15. It is now necessary to say a few words about the Japanese sector. 
Reference to Enclosure 49 will show that the Japanese sector (described as 
sector A) includes the whole of the N.E. area of the Settlement, bounded on 
the West side by (but excluding) the North Honan Road, and that it com- 
prises also an extra-Settlement area bounded on the West by the North 
Kiangse Road and the Woosung Railway line, on the north by the Northern 
border of the Hongkew Park, and on the East by a line roughly running along 
the Paoang and Dixwell Roads to the Settlement boundary. 

16. This extra-Settlement area (which I propose to call the salient) con- 
sists of one main artery, the North Szechuen Road, and one subsidiary artery, 
the Dixwell Road, around the North end of which cluster a large number of 
foreign houses built on foreign-owned property served by roads owned by the 
Shanghai Municipal Council or foreign owners, containing a very consider- 
able (about seven thousand) number of Japanese and other non-Chinese 
residents. The intermediate area, between this foreign population and the 
Settlement boundary along both sides of the two arteries, is filled with alley- 
ways running at right angles to the arteries and containing a very highly 
congested low-class Chinese population. 

17. The position will be more clearly understood if reference is made to the 
attached sketch-plan,’® in which it will be seen that the foreign-occupied 
area is like an apple attached to the Settlement by a long stalk. The two 
Municipal roads and numerous radiating terraces are patrolled by Inter- 
national Settlement Municipal police, who maintain a police station in the 
district. The rest of the area is patrolled by Chinese police, under the control 
of the Bureau of Public Safety, who maintain police stations on roads other 
than the Shanghai Municipal Council roads. 

18, The Japanese Naval Landing Party headquarters are also in this 


10 Not printed. Cf. map No. 11 appended to the Lytton Report, League of Nations: Appeal 
by the Chinese Government: Report of the Commission of Enqutry. 
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salient, and the reason for their existence so far from the Settlement boundary 
is apparent from the sketch-plan, which shows that they are in reality in the 
heart of the apple, which represents the Japanese and foreign-populated 
section of the area. In normal times the Japanese Naval Landing Party do 
not patrol the roads, and are merely there for protection if and when required, 
normal protection being of course granted by the police. But in troublous 
times, as during the last three months, the Japanese marine patrols are 
constantly on the roads reinforcing, as they deem necessary, the protection 
afforded by the police. 

1g. On the other side, too, in troublous times, the police are reinforced by 
gendarmerie or troops. So that, while in normal times the apple and the 
stalk are patrolled by Municipal police and the surrounding areas by Chinese 
City police, in times of excitement the apple and the stalk are patrolled by 
Municipal police plus Japanese marines and the surrounding areas by 
Chinese city police plus Chinese gendarmerie or troops. 

20. On January 28th the Municipal police, having been notified by the 
commander of the Japanese Landing Force that he had landed a number of 
new men and that the presence of the Municipal Chinese police might lead 
to misunderstanding, had withdrawn all Chinese policemen. During the 
days preceding the 28th, and as the certainty grew that the Japanese were 
determined to take direct action, the Chinese troops in the neighbouring area 
had been reinforced and had been making extensive preparations for defence. 
Thus, on January 28th the apple and the stalk were patrolled by Japanese 
marines, supplemented by a few non-Chinese police belonging to the Munici- 
pal Council, while the surrounding area was occupied by Chinese police plus 
a strong force of Cantonese troops with strong anti-Japanese leanings. 

21. To return now to our main story. The Japanese made no attempt to 
occupy the perimeter of the salient at 4 p.m. nor did they give any indication 
that they intended to do so. They did however, it will be remembered, at 
7.30 a.m. that morning give notice to the other Commanders that they 
intended to take action on the following morning. At 6 p.m. the commander 
of the Japanese Landing Force informed Brigadier Fleming that in view of 
the fact that the Chinese had agreed to the Japanese demands the necessity 
for drastic action would only arise if the Chinese failed to carry out their 
promises.. He added that in any case no action was likely that night (see 
Brigadier Fleming’s statement—Enclosure 7).1! At 10.55 p.m. Brigadier 
Fleming received information from the Volunteer Corps that a member of 
the Japanese Company had reported that the Landing Party were preparing 
something that they were anxious to conceal and that it was anticipated that 
they would attack Chapei from the North and East. A few minutes later 
Brigadier Fleming’s attention was called to a Press Union Bulletin Extra 
issued at 9.15 p.m. reporting that Admiral Shiosawa had issued a proclama- 
tion at 8.30 p.m. announcing his decision to take necessary military action 
in Chapei in order to preserve peace and order in the area. A copy of this, 
the earliest intimation given by the Japanese of their intention to move that 

1! Not printed. This statement of February 5, 1932, was as here summarized. 
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evening, is enclosed. (Enclosure 6.)!2 At 11.30 p.m. Brigadier Fleming was 
informed by the Japanese Commander that the Japanese were about to 
undertake a ‘minor operation’ in order to extend the area occupied by them 
and wire the boundary between Chapei and themselves and around Hong- 
kew Park. 

22. The Japanese Admiral had in fact issued two proclamations but these 
did not become public until about 11 p.m. and copies were served on the 
Mayor of Greater Shanghai, who declares that he received them only at 
11.25 p.m. One of these referred to the state of emergency and said that the 
Imperial Navy who felt extremely anxious about the situation in Chapel, 
where Japanese nationals resided in great numbers, had decided to send out 
troops to this section for the enforcement of law and order in that area. In 
these circumstances he hoped that the Chinese Authorities would speedily 
withdraw the troops situated in Chapei to the West of the Railway, and 
remove all hostile defences in the area. The other proclamation stated that 
in the area given to the Japanese to preserve order in the Settlement, any 
action considered necessary for the proper execution of the duties involved 
in the state of emergency would be taken. 

23. Japanese marines and reservists, that is to say, armed Japanese in 
civilian clothes distinguished by a brassard, started massing at the Naval 
Landing Party headquarters at about 11.00 and at 11.50 amid great enthu- 
siasm from their fellow-countrymen and with every appearance of an army 
going to the front, moved off along North Szechuen Road towards the 
Settlement boundary and then Westward along Range Road to Honan 
Road. All along the road they dropped parties, and the last of these parties, 
accompanied by an armoured car, approached the North Honan Road gate, 
leading to the Railway Station, just on midnight. I shall return to this party 
later. When all the parties were placed the signal was given and they moved 
off from the North Szechuen Road and Range Road towards the railway 
line. The Chinese military authorities had not complied with the demand 
of the Japanese Admiral to withdraw their troops. In fact even if they had 
decided to comply with this demand it would have been quite impossible in 
the short time at their disposal. It must, in the circumstances, have been 
impossible for them to do more than notify their local unit commanders of 
what was imminent. 

24. The Chinese, however, had no intention whatever of withdrawing. 
They had for days been making preparations to resist. The movement of the 
Japanese marines must have given them ample warning of the impending 
attack, and it is hardly surprising, therefore, that the moment the Japanese 
penetrated into the Chinese area they were met with a hail of machine gun 

12 Not printed. This press bulletin read as follows: ‘Rear Admiral Shiozawa, Commander 
of the First Japanese Overseas Squadron, issued a Proclamation at 9.30 [sic] p.m. announcing 
his decision to take necessary military actions in Chapei, where the Japanese live in great 
numbers, in order to preserve peace and order in the area. An English version of the 
proclamation follows. ...’ The proclamation was as indicated in the present paragraph and 
in No. 148. This proclamation, and Admiral Shiozawa’s second one (cf. paragraph 22 
below), are printed in Survey of International Affairs, 1932, pp. 480-1. 
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and rifle fire. Whatever the object of the Japanese (a point to which I shall 
return later) they had clearly underestimated the resistance which the 
Chinese would be able to oppose and, instead of having a clear road before 
them, they seem to have had to fight for every foot of the way. The actual 
details of the fighting are almost impossible to obtain but if the Japanese 
crossed the railway line at all they were forced to withdraw, for by the fol- 
lowing morning their line ran along the railway as far South as Paoshing 
Road, from which point onward it ran some distance to the East of the line 
until it joined the Settlement boundary. 

25. Now we come to the crucial point: What were the Japanese attempt- 
ing to do on the night of January 28th? Were they attempting merely to 
occupy the perimeter defined by the Defence Committee, or were they 
attempting something further and, by exceeding the scope of the defence 
scheme, committing an act not of defence, but of aggression? This is a ques- 
tion extremely difficult to answer. There is, however, one well-authenticated 
point which may give us a clue to the correct answer. I attach hereto a report* 
made by Captain Brown and Lieutenant Tuxford of ‘A’ Company, Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps, from which it will be seen that, at about 12.00 midnight 
an armoured car, accompanied by Japanese marines, approached the North 
Honan Road barrier along the Range Road and endeavoured to enter 
Chinese territory from the Settlement side obviously with the intention of 
attacking the railway station, but they were refused permission to pass by 
members of the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, in whose sector the North Honan 
Road gate is situated. This story is corroborated by Mr. Chancellor, the 
Far Eastern representative of Reuters Limited, who watched the Japanese 
marines massing at the Naval Landing Party headquarters, and followed 
them along the North Szechuen Road, and saw the last party in the armoured 
car as it approached the North Honan Road as before described. This is an 
indication that an attack on the railway station, which is right outside the 
Japanese perimeter, was part of the scheme being put into operation that 
evening. 

26. Reuters also reported that the Japanese, in their first attack, pene- 
trated well into the north part of Chapei and the West of the railway line, 
penning the Chinese in between this and the Settlement boundary, but that 
they were eventually driven back under the stubborn resistance which they 
encountered. This information was, however, supplied by a reporter of 
Rengo (the Japanese news agency) and cannot be regarded as equally 
reliable with Mr. Chancellor’s and Captain Brown’s statements. 

27. Apart from this the only direct evidence regarding the Japanese objec- 
tives which I can obtain is contained in the statements made to the Chairman 
of the Council by the Commander of the Japanese Landing Party, and Mr. 
Fukushima, one of the Japanese members of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
(see Mr. Fessenden’s statement attached)5 but these are little more than hints. 
The fact remains that, whether true or not, almost all persons, both the 
ordinary public and those in authority, whether Chinese, Japanese or 
neutrals, were firmly convinced in their minds that the Japanese intended 
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to take action some time (though it was not then known when the stroke 
would fall), and not for the purpose of guarding their perimeter under the 
Defence Scheme, but as a warlike operation for the occupation of Chapei or 
some other portion of Shanghai. In this connexion, I would again like to 
call attention to the remarks made above in paragraph 9. 

28. On the other hand, we have the official Japanese explanation, a copy 
of which I have the honour to attach (Enclosure g).!3 In this the Consul- 
General, Mr. Murai, states that the objective was the occupation of the strip 
of land between the North Szechuen Road and the Woosung Railway line 
which had been assigned to the Japanese for defence in accordance with the 
Shanghai Defence Scheme. He gives as additional reasons for the Japanese 
action the fact that the situation, which had been gradually developing in 
view of various rumours and the inability of the local Chinese Authorities to 
control the situation, reached a crisis in the evening, that refugees poured 
into the Settlement from all directions, that rumours of the surreptitious 
entry of plain-clothes corps gained wide circulation, and that all the Chinese 
constables fled from the Chapei district. 

29. With regard to this statement however I would like to call attention 
to the following :— 


(1) Mr. Chancellor states that, as soon as he received information (about 
10 p.m.) of the impending Japanese attack, he went out to see for 
himself how the situation was. He visited the railway station, even 
buying a platform ticket and going on to the platform, and he also 
walked up and down the railway yard. All was absolutely still and 
peaceful and there was no sign ofa soldier. Along the roads, including 
the North Szechuen Road, all was quiet until the Japanese marines 
began to mobilise. 

(2) When the attack started, most of the non-Japanese foreign residents 
in the area were in their beds, which shows that the excitement in the 
area was not so intense as Mr. Murai’s statement suggests. 

(3) If the statement with regard to the fleeing of the Chinese constables 
refers to the constables of the Shanghai Municipal police it is untrue, 
for these police had been withdrawn at the request of the Commander 
of the Japanese Landing Party as mentioned above. If it refers to 
the Chinese City police it is denied by the Chinese Bureau of Public 
Safety, who assert that the constables were still at their posts at the 
time of the attack, and is also discounted by the Press Union report 
of the attack which states that Chinese Police Officers, who fired upon 
the Japanese, were quickly disarmed. 


30. If the Japanese were intending merely to occupy the perimeter pre- 
scribed by the Defence Scheme, the normal procedure would have been for 
them to notify the Chinese Authorities of their intention to do so, and request 
them to withdraw their police. Mr. Murai in his statement says that he made 


13 Not here printed. This statement by M. Murai on January 29, 1932, is printed in 
League of Nations Official Journal, March 1932, p. 415. 
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it a special point to ask the Secretary-General of the Mayor of Greater 
Shanghai to withdraw the Chinese troops from the section in question and 
that Mr. Yui gave his ready assent and assurance that it would be done. 
Mr. Yui has since denied this hotly and it seems unlikely in the circumstances. 
No notice appears, however, to have been given of the intention to occupy 
this area, nor indeed was a reasonable opportunity given to the Chinese 
troops to withdraw. Compare with this what happened in the Western 
sector, which is likewise situated beyond the Settlement boundary, where, 
on the morning of the 28th and therefore before the state of emergency came 
into force, I notified the Mayor that the sector was being taken over by the 
British forces, and asked that it might be explained to the Garrison Com- 
mander that this was a purely defensive measure to prevent refugees and 
disorderly soldiers from entering the area, and was in no way directed against 
the Chinese Government. 

31. It is also important to note that the Mayor had at this same interview 
informed me that, at his request, a force of gendarmerie was being brought 
down from Nanking to be posted between the Japanese and Chinese forces 
in order to prevent the risk of a clash. 

32. The evidence generally points in the direction that the Japanese 
intended on the night of January 28th to do something more than they were 
entitled to do under the Defence Scheme, but they failed in their attempt and 
subsequently sought to cover themselves by saying that they were only 
attempting to carry out their obligations under this scheme. If, nevertheless, 
their object was generally to restrict themselves to the limits imposed by the 
Defence Scheme, it must be said that their measures were about as bad as 
could be imagined, and calculated—particularly after the assurances which 
had been given by the Consul-General only a few hours earlier—to create 
the maximum of distrust, discord and disquiet. 

33. There is yet another point which must be made and which goes to the 
root of the whole matter. The Defence Scheme was drawn up with reference 
to an entirely different set of circumstances from those prevailing on January 
28th. It was devised, as the Japanese well knew, in order to preserve the 
immunity of the Settlement in the event of a war in its vicinity between two 
rival Chinese factions or of an attack on the Settlement itself. It was not 
devised to meet a case where one of the partners in the defence of the Settle- 
ment was, to all intents and purposes, at war with the Chinese. 

34. The Japanese, however, succeeded in turning the existence of the 
Defence Scheme to their own advantage. By their threats of direct action 
they brought about a situation where the Municipal Council was forced to 
declare a state of emergency. The declaration of astate of emergency brought 
into operation the Defence Scheme and the Defence Scheme enabled the 
Japanese to plead some authority from the Council when they decided to take 
direct action against the Chinese forces in their neighbourhood. As in 
Manchuria they plead as an excuse for their action a danger which they 
themselves have created. 

35. I would repeat that the general opinion, which I share, is that the 
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Japanese Navy intended to take action in Chapei whatever the outcome of 
the Consul-General’s negotiations were. They had all their plans ready. 
They hoped that the demands which had been presented to the Chinese were 
impossible of acceptance as indeed they were impossible of execution. When 
however the demands were accepted the grounds for the proposed action had 
to be shifted, and reports were immediately circulated by the Japanese Press 
Union that the Chinese had no intention of carrying them out and that they 
were preparing to attack the Japanese.'* 

36. Finally, I would call your attention to the statement made by the 
Japanese Admiral and the Japanese Consul-General to the Chinese repre- 
sentatives at the conference held at my house on January 31st and reported 
in my despatch Number 34'S of February 2nd. Both Admiral Shiosawa and 
Mr. Murai emphasised that the responsibility for the action taken on that 
fateful evening rested entirely with the Japanese Authorities, who were not 
seeking to share it with anyone else. 

I have, &c., 
J. F. BRENAN 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 375 


Statement by Mr. S. Fessenden, Secretary-General of the Shanghat 
Municipal Council 


Several days prior to the declaring of the state of emergency, Brigadier 
Fleming announced in a meeting of the Defence Committee at which I was 
present, that the Senior Japanese Commander would give twenty-four hours 
notice to the Brigadier of his intention to take measures in the event of the 
reply of General Wu to the Japanese demands not being satisfactory. 

On the morning of the day on which the state of emergency was declared, 
Brigadier Fleming, in another meeting of the Defence Committee, said that 
notice had been received from the Japanese Commander that he would take 
measures the next morning. As a result of this statement, the Defence Com- 
mittee informed the Council that in its opinion a state of emergency should be 
declared to come into operation at 4 p.m. that afternoon, and the full Council 
met at 12 p.m. to formally approve of the declaring of the state of emergency 
as advised by the Commander of the International Defence Force. 

At about 6.30 p.m. Baron Samejima,'® accompanied by an interpreter, 
called at my private office in the Municipal Building, and stated that he had 
been sent by the Admiral to see me, but as he did not speak English fluently, 
he desired a statement to be made to me through an interpreter. He then 
made what appeared to me a very careful statement to the interpreter. The 
interpreter then turned to me and said as follows. 

14 Mr. Brenan further commented in his telegram No. 65 to Peking (cf. note 2 above): 
‘Japanese Army were reaping all the glory in Japan and the Navy were determined to have 
a share. In the result they have made a mess of it and the Army have had to come to their 
assistance.’ 

18 Not printed: cf. Nos. 205 and 213. 

6 Commander of the Japanese naval landing party. 
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He said that the Commander wished to state that the Japanese Admiral 
had received General Wu’s note and that it was quite satisfactory, and that 
the direct measures which the Japanese Admiral had contemplated taking 
on the following morning would not be taken. The interpreter laid emphasis 
on the word ‘direct’. 

I then enquired of the interpreter whether Baron Samejima meant me to 
understand that something in the nature of indirect measures might be taken 
the next morning. No reply was made to this enquiry of mine, and Baron 
Samejima immediately left my office. 

I then immediately called up the Senior Consul, Mr. Cunningham,!” and 
asked him whether he had any official information from the Japanese Consul- 
General as to whether or not General Wu’s note in reply to the Japanese 
demands was satisfactory to the Japanese authorities. The Senior Consul 
said to me that he had received information from the Japanese Consul- 
General that the reply of General Wu was satisfactory, and that it was not 
anticipated that the Japanese would take any measures on the following 
morning. I told Mr. Cunningham that I was not satisfied that the Japanese 
would not take some sort of measures the next morning and told him in detail 
of the conversation that I had just had with Baron Samejima through his 
interpreter. I told Mr. Cunningham in my opinion the planes would be 
operating over Shanghai next morning. 

Between 9 and 9.30 on the night of the day on which the state of emergency 
was declared, Mr. Fukushima, a Japanese member of the Council, rang me 
up on the ’phone at my private house, and said that the Japanese Defence 
Forces were going immediately to occupy Chapei. I asked Mr. Fukushima 
why this occupation was to take place because according to my understand- 
ing, and in compliance with the general scheme of the state of emergency, 
the Japanese Forces were only to take their allotted sector in the general line 
of defence, and I also asked Mr. Fukushima why the Japanese had decided 
to occupy Chapei immediately. He replied that serious disturbances had 
taken place in Chapei, and that the Japanese residents there were very 
uneasy and the Japanese authorities felt it necessary to actually occupy 
Chapei. (I understood Mr. Fukushima to mean that the occupation of 
Chapei by Japanese would not be confined to the sector allotted to the 
Japanese under the defence scheme.) 

I then suggested to Mr. Fukushima that this was a matter of very great 
importance and that I thought he should see to it that some responsible 
Japanese military officer immediately notify Brigadier Fleming. Mr. Fuku- 
shima mumbled some unintelligible reply and rang off. 

I then immediately called up the Commissioner of Police at his private 
residence and was informed by his wife that he was not in and she would 
arrange that he should call me up immediately upon his arrival. 

Somewhere between 10 and 10.30 the Commissioner of Police called me 
up, and I stated to him what Mr. Fukushima had said to me. The Com- 
missioner of Police replied that there must be some mistake because he had 

17 American Consul-General at Shanghai. 
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just returned from an official tour of Chapei district and that everything 
was perfectly quiet and peaceful in that neighbourhood at that time. Assum- 
ing that the statement of the Commissioner of Police was correct, and that 
the statement made to me by Mr. Fukushima might not be official, I did 
nothing further. 
S. FEssENDEN 
5th Feby. 1932 


No. 376 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 69 Telegraphic [F 1o30/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 8, 1932, 10.55 a.m." 

Addressed to Peking telegram No. 69 February 8th. 

Imperial contingent of Japanese troops arrived yesterday and are, I under- 
stand, being landed at Woosung which they are now engaged in capturing. 

I regard their arrival with frank relief as there was some danger that the 
navy might not be able to hold their line and invasion of a victorious Chinese 
army would be far worse calamity for the Settlement than anything Japanese 
have yet done to us. 

This aspect of the matter should not be forgotten in all representations 
being made to the Japanese government. 

It is true that they created danger to the Settlement but danger exists and 
we now have to look to the Japanese to help us to resist it. 

Repeated to Nanking, Foreign Office, Tokyo, Geneva, Commander-in- 
Chief. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 30 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 8, 
1932). 


No. 377 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [F 1031/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 8, 1932, 10.55 a.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 70. 

After conversations with Japanese Admiral British Commander-in-Chief 
had conference with High Chinese Civil and Military officials yesterday at 
which I was present with a view to finding basis for a further truce leading 
to negotiations for settlement of the Shanghai problem. Amongst the Chinese 
were T. V. Sung, Mr. Wellington Koo, General Commanding this area, 
Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Mayor. 

Proposal discussed was that Japanese should evacuate a small portion of 
their salient down to their headquarters and that the Chinese should retire 


1 Time of repetition as No. 31 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 8, 
1932). 
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their troops a considerable distance while a neutral force should be placed 
between. 

Chinese after much hesitation and consultation with Foreign Affairs com- 
mittee accepted proposal on condition that Japanese should simultaneously 
agree to open negotiations for the whole of Sino-Japanese controversy 
including Manchuria with neutral participants, under Clause 5 of recent 
proposals made by the Powers to Tokyo. 

I pointed ‘out that this rendered prospect of settling Shanghai question 
extremely remote as Japan had rejected Clause 5. 

They eventually reduced demand to a conference with neutrals present 
for discussion of the Shanghai question ‘as a first step towards dealing with 
the whole problem’ but asked that negotiations should be conducted by 
diplomatic representatives of the Powers concerned and not by naval and 
military authorities. 

Commander-in-Chief and I are seeing Japanese Minister this morning to 
obtain his views on-the proposal. 

Addressed to Peking No. 70, repeated to Nanking No. 53, Foreign Office, 
Tokyo and Geneva. Copy to Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 378 


Letter from Str R. Vansittart to Sir F. Stmon (Geneva) 
Unnumbered [Confidential/General/349/2) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 8, 1932 
My dear Secretary of State, 

You will remember the two drafts I did for you just before you left, and 
that Stimson turned them down.! I think he made a great mistake and that 
if he had not insisted on not excluding Manchuria—and had not been afraid 
of mentioning the boycott, incidentally—we should have got a local settlement 
all right, which is all that we could possibly have hoped for at the present 
juncture, and which he—like ourselves—should have been jolly glad to get 
as soon as possible. I’m afraid that I do not think him either wise or practical 
in this matter, and I’m still in mourning for those drafts. Everything indi- 
cates that such a local settlement might have been possible if he hadn’t run 
out: among other things an extract from a telegram from the C. in C., which 
I annex.? There was one humourous, if alarming, episode with the C. in C. 
on Saturday [? Friday], when a rosy conversation between him and the 
Japanese Admiral suddenly went ruddy in the last paragraph,3 which 
threatened to shoot up the Japanese aeroplanes if they continued gadding 


t Cf. No. 332, note 4. 2 Not annexed to filed copy. 
3 Cf. No. 350, note 1. 
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about. I hope, however, that we put that all right at once. I’m afraid you 
have a bad day today. I hope Hankey’s Yorker* may have been useful. 


Yours ever 
VAN 


[P.S.] I hope that today’s debate’ will go all right. I’ve suggested to 
S. B. that some people might be in better humour if they could remember 
the refrain of one of Chevalier’s® most popular songs forty years ago in regard 
to H. S. 

It makes yer feel that life’s a blank, 
A disgustin’ dreary dezzit. 

It ain’t exactly what ’e sez, 

It’s the narsty way ’e sez it. 


I think that view is prevailing & that all will be well. I saw the P.M. on 
Saturday. He was rather worrying himself about all that, but otherwise is 
going on well, and is very cheerful. He won’t be out of the home for at least 
another week; but the rest is going to do him a lot of good. 

4 This reference was not clear to Sir J. Simon. Sir M. Hankey was Secretary to the 
Cabinet. 

5S A debate in the House of Commons regarding a difference of opinion between Sir 
Herbert Samuel, Home Secretary, and other members of the National Government con- 
cerning policy on tariffs. In this connexion Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Lord President of the 
Council, replied to a Labour motion of no-confidence in the government, which was 
negatived by 438 votes to 39: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 515-626. 

6 Mr. Albert Chevalier (1861-1923) had been a popular singer. 


No. 379 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 8, 2.55 p.m.) 
No. 31 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1041/1/10} 

NANKING, February 8, 1932, 1.45 p.m. 

I emphasised with Wang Ching-wei on February 7th the vital necessity 

of solution at Shanghai and dwelt on efforts being made by the Commander- 

in-Chief to find acceptable compromise. He professed great gratitude as did 
Minister of War later on in the day. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 31, repeated to Geneva, Tokyo, Peking, 
Shanghai and Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 380 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 71 Telegraphic [F 1032/1/r0] 


Addressed to Peking No. 71. SHANGHAI, February 8, 1932, 2.54 p.m." 


Commander-in-Chief and I called on Japanese Minister this morning to 
obtain his views on proposal contained in my telegram No. 70.? 


t Time of repetition as No. 32 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 8, 
1932). 2 No. 377. 
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Japanese Minister said that his Government insisted that Chinese troops 
should be withdrawn to a distance of 15 or 20 miles out of gun range to 
ensure safety of Japanese before the latter would consider truce or discuss 
local questions. They had been deceived by Chinese so often that they could 
not trust to any arrangement which did not include above. 

Japanese Minister refused to regard Chinese demand for a round table 
conference seriously at present time. He considered it merely political 
manceuvre which was not meant in good faith. He emphasized that there 
was no Chinese Government in existence and no one capable of speaking for 
China at such aconference. 

It seems to me that the two parties are still so far apart in their proposals 
for dealing with Shanghai situation that there is no hope for a truce for the 
time being. Compare your telegram No. 293 to Commander-in-Chief. 

Japanese Minister concluded the interview by saying that his Govern- 
ment realised their responsibility to neutrals and especially British for the 
dangerous situation in Shanghai. They were taking necessary military 
measures against Chinese Army to ensure safety of the Settlement and in the 
meanwhile his instructions were to give full consideration to British interests 
and to keep in close touch with British authorities. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Nanking, Tokyo, Geneva and Commander- 
in-Chief. 

3 No. 370. 


No. 381 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received February 8, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 82 Telegraphic [F 1017/1/r1o] 


TOKYO, February 8, 1932, 3.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 79.! 

I called attention of Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday to article 
which seemed calculated to alarm public unduly since so far as I knew 
there was no intention anywhere of applying economic sanctions. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs assured me that article had not been 
officially inspired but as he knew editor personally he would warn him to be 
more prudent. 

Repeated to Geneva. 

1 No. 364. 


No. 382 
Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 9, 9 a.m.) 
No. 32 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1069/1/10] 


Confidential NANKING, February 8, 1932, 6 p.m. 
Ministry of War informed Military Attaché February 7th that they had 
three divisions (rifle strength 21,000) in Shanghai-Woosung area. Chang 
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Fa-kuei with 2,000 or 3,000 local irregulars was also fighting in Shanghai. 
Total strength in Nanking-Shanghai-Hangchow area about 45,000. Three 
divisions in Honan under orders to move south but had not started. Chinese 
had eighteen aeroplanes based on Hangchow, too few to risk employing 
them extensively. 

2. Line held in Shanghai was from Hongkew Park east of and close to 
railway, thence south to North station and settlement boundary. 

3. Military authorities claim that they are holding their ground but seem 
not too confident. 

Not repeated to Tokyo in view of its givjng confidential details of Chinese 
dispositions. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 32, of February 8th. Repeated to Peking, 
Commander-in-Chief, Geneva and Shanghai. 


No. 383 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 9, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 34 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1071/1/10] 


NANKING, February 8, 1932, 6 p.m. 

Tokyo telegram No. 74.! 

At risk of appearing unduly suspicious I see in this a possible attempt by 
Japan to convert illicit Japanese action into joint partial measure of defence 
with other powers for protection of the settlement. I have already warned 
Chinese against any action on their part that might lead to such a develop- 
ment and they see the danger. But Japanese are probably just as anxious 
to see it developed as the Chinese are to prevent it. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, telegram 34, February 8th, repeated to 
Geneva, Peking, Tokyo, Shanghai, Commander-in-Chief. 


! No. 345. 


No. 384 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [F 1039/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 8, 1932, 6.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 111! to Geneva (of February 7th. Instructions sent to 
United States Consul General at Shanghai). 

You should co-operate with United States Consul General as far as possible 
using your discretion. Japanese Ambassador has assured us that intention 
in sending troops to Shanghai is to relieve marines who have a difficult task 

1 No. 372. With reference to this telegram Sir J. Simon had replied as follows to No. 373, 
in Geneva telegram 51 L.N. of 11.45 a.m. on February 8, 1932, to the Foreign Office 
(received at 11.50 a.m. that day): ‘I agree that Mr. Brenan must act at his discretion 


co-operating with his United States colleague but bearing in mind Matsudaira’s assurances 
so long as there is reason to think they represent Japanese intentions.’ 
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in Hongkew district and to drive away from the vicinity Chinese troops 
endangering Settlement. So long as there is reason to think these assurances 
represent Japanese intentions you should bear them in mind in connexion 
with attitude to be adopted towards landing of troops in the Settlement. 


No. 385 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [F 1070/1/10] 


NANKING, February 8, 1932, 7.10 p.m." 

Addressed to Tokyo No. 27. 

Tientsin telegram No. 10? to Peking. 

United States Minister has received further account from United States 
Consul-General, Tientsin, from which it is clear that incident arose from 
Japanese officer and men demanding admission into a given locality in 
Chinese city. It is not clear what justification they had for this and it looks 
as though they had been trailing their coat in search of trouble. 

2. United States Minister is suggesting to United States Ambassador in 
Tokyo the desirability of his putting in a word against such proceedings. I 
told him I would telegraph to you and suggest that you ask that United States 
Ambassador should show you his telegram in case you should also feel dis- 
posed to urge restraint. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Peking for Tientsin telegram No. 1, and 
Commander-in-Chief. 


t Time of repetition as No. 33 Tour to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1932). 2 See No. 361. 


No. 386 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Admiral Sir H. Kelly (Shanghaz) 
No. 34 Telegraphic [F 1072/1/10] 
NANKING, February 8, 1932, 7.10 p.m.! 


Addressed to Commander-in-Chief, No. 34, February 8th. 

My telegrams Nos. 28 and 29? to you. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has just telephoned that his colleagues and 
Wang Ching-wei are much exercised lest in general negotiations to tide over 
Shanghai crisis full scope of paragraph 5 of Powers’ note of February Ist 
may be overlooked and importance of settlement of Manchurian issue be 
obscured. | 

I have pointed out that his point is fully covered in final paragraph of 
Chinese Government’s instructions to Mayor of Shanghai of February 7th— 
see my telegram No. 29, text of which is in your possession. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Geneva, Tokyo, Peking and Shanghai. 


! Time of repetition as No. 35 Tour to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 
9, 1932). 2 Nos. 369 and 370. 
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No. 387 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 116 Telegraphic [F rorg/1/r0] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 8, 1932, 9.5 p.m. 

Following for the Secretary of State. 

Nanking telegram No. 25! (of February 6th. Chinese protest against use 
of the settlement by Japanese troops.) 

Question is embarrassing. We have already protested three times on con- 
secutive days January 3oth-February Ist, and a reminder on February 5th. 

His Majesty’s Consul General now welcomes Japanese reinforcements (see 
Shanghai telegram No. 693 to Peking) from point of view of security of the 
settlement and I understand there are topographical difficulties in way of their 
operating from Woosung. On the other hand Chinese will be greatly embit- 
tered against settlement if Japanese use it as a base. Defence Committee 
in Shanghai apprehend danger in that event of other foreign forces becoming 
involved with Chinese, and we have already informed Japanese several times 
that we could not acquiesce in its use for offensive purposes. Japanese have 
given us assurances and will no doubt continue to maintain that all their 
actions are essentially defensive. 

I suggest that His Majesty’s Minister at Nanking should inform Chinese 
government that we have already more than once informed Japanese govern- 
ment that we could not approve of the use of the settlement by their troops 
except for defensive purposes and cannot do more than that. It is a question 
whether a further communication should not be made to Japanese govern- 
ment on the subject. From a telegram of today from Commander-in-Chief* 
it would appear that a renewed protest is being suggested to Consul General 
by Defence Committee; and in view of his above quoted telegram I am 
inclined to leave the matter to his discretion and to instruct him accordingly. 

Repeated to Shanghai No. 27 and Nanking No. 9. 


No. 353- 2 See Nos. 191, 209, 234, and 318, note 2. 
3 No. 376. 4 See No. 399, note 1. 
No. 388 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 30' Telegraphic [F 2568/1/ 10] 
NANKING, February 8, 1932 

Addressed to Tokyo telegram No. 30. 

Your telegram No. 80? to Foreign Office. 
Personal. 

I am not altogether happy about the coming of your Military Attaché 
and could wish that I had been given an opportunity to express my views. 


t Repeated to the Foreign Office as despatch No. 12 Tour of even date (received on 
March 10, 1932). 2 No. 366. 
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He will, I am sure, be helpful as liaison officer but he should tread very 
warily seeing that Japan is not officially at war with China. I should be 
grateful if you would send him a word of warning that he should confine his 
activities strictly to those of an observer. Any suggestion of the kind sub- 
mitted by him in your telegram No. 453 to Foreign Office might interfere 
with the efforts now being made by Commander-in-Chief and others to secure 
a settlement at Shanghai. 


3 No. 226. 


No. 389 


Sir J. Stmon (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received February 10) 
No. 6 [F 1180/1] 10] 


GENEVA, February 8, 1932 

The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his com- 

pliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of the under-mentioned 
paper. 


No. and Date Subject 
Communicated by China and Japan: record 
Sir E. Drummond, of conversation with 
Feb. 3. M. Sugimura. 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 389 


Very Confidential 
Record of Interview" 


M. Sugimura came to see me this afternoon and said that M. Vigier? had 
made a very interesting suggestion to him with regard to the fifth point in the 
British-American proposals, which is as follows :— 

*5). Upon the acceptance of these conditions prompt advances to be 
made in the negotiations to settle all outstanding controversies between 
the two nations in the spirit of the Pact of Paris and the Resolution of the 
Council of the League of Nations of December 9[10], without prior demand 
or reservations and with the aid of neutral observers or participants.’ 


M. Sugimura thought that the Japanese Representatives here might suggest 
to Tokio that this proposal might be accepted, provided that the members of 
the Lytton Commission should be utilised as the neutral observers. This 
Commission had been appointed with the concurrence of the two parties, 
and was, therefore, in a somewhat special position. He would base his argu- 
ments on the fact that under the resolution of the roth December, the Council 


t At the head of this record were the following marginal annotations: ‘Lord Cecil to see. 
Copy to F.O. A. C. Feb. 4/32. = R. C.’ 
2 A French member of the Political Section of the League of Nations Secretariat. 
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would, in due course, have dealt with all the questions at issue between 
the two Governments, including Manchuria. It was certainly preferable 
that these questions should be dealt with in the Far East, rather than at 
Geneva, and he would, therefore, suggest that the negotiations should take 
place in the Far East with the members of the Lytton Commission as obser- 
vers. But, if this was acceptable, it would be necessary for the Japanese 
Government to obtain something in return. Would the four Powers con- 
cerned recommend to the Chinese Government that it should withdraw its 
submission of the dispute under Article 153? 

I said to him that I did not know whether this was possible; but if such a 
request were to be made by the Japanese Government, it ought to be made, in 
my view, on the ground that the six months allowed under Article 123 for 
the Council’s report were not, in this particular case, anything like sufficient, 
considering the complexity and importance of the questions at issue. If the 
reason was confined to this practical ground, I thought that it might be 
urged on the Chinese Government with some chance of success. But, of 
course, I was not in a position to give any assurance or guarantee. 

M. Sugimura was very pessimistic as to the situation, but thought that 
perhaps this suggestion might afford a possible way out. 

E. D. 
Avenol 3rd February, 1932 
Vigter 
3 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


No. 390 


Sir F. Simon (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received February 10) 
No. 7 [F 1181/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 8, 1932 
The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of the under-mentioned 
paper. 


No. and Date Subject 
Communicated by Manchuria: record of 
Sir E. Drummond, conversation - with 
Feb. 3. M. Sato and M. Matsudaira. 


ENcLosur_E in No. 390 
Very Confidential 
Record of Interview! 


M. Sato and M. Matsudairo [sic] came to see me this afternoon. 
M. Sato told me that he had received a telegram from his Government, 
saying that they could not accept the application of Article 15 to Manchuria. 


! The head of this record carried the same marginal annotations as those noted in No. 
389, note 1. 
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If that application were limited to Shanghai events, the Japanese Govern- 
ment would not oppose it; but they definitely refused to allow the Man- 
churian question to be considered under that article. 

I replied that I feared that the Japanese Government were under some 
misapprehension. This was not a question which lay within their competence 
to refuse or to accept. China had asked that the dispute as a whole should be 
submitted to the Council under Article 15. There was no option but for 
the Council to consider the dispute under this Article. It was not within 
the power of the Japanese Government to limit the question submitted by 
China under Article 15. I held the view that, contrary to the thesis ad- 
vanced by M. Sato the other day,? the Council did not have to seize itself of 
the dispute under Article 15. It was already seized of the dispute under that 
article by the Chinese submission, and it would require either unanimity or 
majority of the Council to state that it did not intend to proceed with the 
consideration of the dispute under that article. 

M. Sato remarked that, as the Manchurian question had been dealt with 
by the Council under Article 11, it could not deal with it simultaneously 
under Article 15. 

I replied that I did not think that this was the case. The two articles ran 
concurrently. Clearly if, during the consideration of the dispute under 
Article 15,3 a danger of war occurred, the Council was entirely competent to 
deal with that danger under Article 11,* and, indeed, it was its duty so to do. 

M. Sato remarked that, apart from the Covenant, there was the resolution 
of the Jurists Committee (Corfu affair) 5 which had studied questions relating 
to Article 15, and that Committee had said that the Council need not, unless 
it so desired, deal with a matter under Article 15. 

I replied that I thought that this was not exactly haw the situation stood. 
The first two paragraphs of Article 15 called for automatic action, and it was 
only when the statements were made by the two parties and brought to the 
knowledge of the Council that the Council could decide whether or not the 
dispute was of a character contemplated by Article 15, viz., a dispute likely 
to lead to arupture. But, if the Japanese Government had really strong legal 
doubts on the various aspects of the case, I would recommend to the Council 
that they should ask the Court® urgently for an advisory opinion on the points 
raised. This would not, of course, prevent the procedure under the first two 
paragraphs of Article 15 continuing. At the same time, I felt that I ought to 
warn M. Sato that I was convinced that my interpretation of the article was 
legally correct, and that an opinion from the Court could only go against the 
Japanese thesis. The position, therefore, should be carefully considered by 
the Japanese Government from that point of view. 


2 See No. 175. 

3 It was suggested on the file copy that this reference should be to article 11 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

4 It was suggested on the file copy that this reference should be to article 15. 

s Cf. No. 172, note 8. 

6 The Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague. 
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M. Sato then said that the Chinese Government had also invoked Article 
10. Surely, as Article 10 referred to aggression against the territorial integrity 
and political independence of a Member, these were matters of such political 
importance that the votes of the two parties must be counted. 

I replied that, for the moment, it seemed to me that Article 10 was not in 
question; but the line taken by M. Sato seemed to me to be somewhat con- 
trary to common-sense, because, even if a country violated the territorial or 
political integrity of another country, its representative on the Council would 
never admit it, and it would be intolerable if the vote of that country were 
allowed to stop action by the Council to preserve such integrity. At any rate, 
it seemed to me for the moment that the question of Article 10 could be left 
on one side. 

As M. Sato continued to state very strongly that his country would never 
agree to the Manchurian questions being treated with the the [sic] help of any 
third party, I again emphasised the fact that the Council had no choice, 
according to the terms of the Covenant, but to deal with the dispute as sub- 
mitted by the Chinese Representative. Criticism in Japan should be directed, 
not against the Council, which was simply performing a treaty obligation, but 
against the terms of the Covenant itself, and against China for having invoked 
Article 15. M. Sato knew that the Members of the Council had done their 
utmost to prevent this article being invoked, but China had ultimately decided 
that it was necessary, and nobody could gainsay her right. 

M. Sato again emphasised the fact that public opinion in Japan was 
violently excited because they considered that the Council had accepted to 
treat the Manchurian questions under Article 15, in spite of Japan’s protests. 

I said that this was greatly to be regretted; but I could not see that there 
was any other alternative. I heard that the Japanese Government was con- 
templating the very grave step of withdrawing from the League owing to this 
popular feeling. Nobody could be more sad if such a thing happened than 
myself; but really I would prefer such withdrawal to the abandonment of 
the principles laid down in Article 15. To agree with the Japanese conten- 
tion would be simply to destroy the effective value of the Covenant. I 
hoped at any rate that before any such step were taken the Japanese Govern- 
ment would consider very carefully the third paragraph of Article 1. That 
stated that a state could only withdraw after two years’ notice, provided it had 
fulfilled all its international obligations and obligations under the Covenant. 

M. Sato answered that while it might be true that Japan was legally 
bound to remain a Member of the League for two years, it might well be 
that, in practice, she might retire, and have nothing more to do with the 
League, even if she had not fulfilled her international obligations. 

I remarked that even so, she would hardly be in a better position than she 
was in today. Article 17 made provision for states not Members of the League 
engaged in a dispute. 

The conversation ended by my saying to M. Sato that I hoped that he 
would forgive me for having expressed my views very frankly, but I thought 
that it was much wiser to explain the position as I saw it. 
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M. Sato said that he was grateful for this frankness, and he would certainly 
report what I had said, and meanwhile he was going to talk to Lord Cecil? 
on the same subject. 


E. D. 
3rd February, 1932 
MM. Aoenol: 
Buero:8 =} Very confidentially: 
Vigter: 


M. Sugimura: to see with 
special reference to Article 17. 


7 No record of such a conversation has been traced. 
8 Legal Adviser and Director of the Legal Section of the League of Nations Secretariat. 


No. 391 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 22) 
No. 13 Tour [F 2758/1/10] 


NANKING, February 8, 1932 

His Majesty’s Minister at Nanking presents his compliments to H.M. 

Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to trans- 
mit to him the under-mentioned documents. 


Reference to previous correspondence 
H.M. Minister’s telegram to F.O. No. 31 T.S.! of 7th February 1932. 
Name and Date Subject 
Minute of Interview with Sino-Japanese Crisis. 


Wang Ching-wei dated 
7th February, 1932. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 391 


Minute of Interview with Wang Ching-wei at Puchen on February 7, 1932 


Present :— 
H.M. Minister; 
Wang Ching-wei, Chairman of the Executive Yuan; 
Lo Wen Kan, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 
Hsu Mo, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs; and 
Mr. R. H. Scott. 


(H.M. Minister, accompanied by Dr. Lo Wen Kan, crossed to Pukow 
from Nanking and went up to Puchen for the purpose of the interview, 
Mr. Wang Ching-wei living at the time on a special train—with steam up— 
in one of the sidings at Puchen.) 

Mr. Wang Ching-wei expressed his gratitude and the gratitude of the 


t No. 379. 
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Chinese people for the efforts which H.M. Minister had been making to 
bring about a settlement of the present dispute and said that General Chiang 
Kai-shek, who was now in Kaifeng, heartily concurred in these views. 
H.M. Minister thanked Mr. Wang and said that the problem of the moment 
was the cessation of hostilities at Shanghai and the suggestion which he had 
talked over with Dr. Lo Wen Kan on the previous day? had been made with 
that end in view. The suggestion was not his (H.M. Minister’s) idea, it was 
that of the British Naval Commander-in-Chief; and the American Minister 
now in Nanking had, at Sir Miles Lampson’s request, telegraphed to the 
American Commander-in-Chief3 asking the latter to concert with the British 
Commander-in-Chief on the basis of the latter’s proposal. H.M. Minister 
stressed the closeness of the co-operation between himself and the American 
Minister and said that their points of view were identical. 

Wang Ching-wei said that what they required was a just settlement of the 
general dispute. H.M. Minister said that he wished to stress the importance 
of dealing first with the Shanghai issue. The detailed proposals put up by 
Dr. Lo Wen Kan as a result of the British Commander-in-Chief’s sugges- 
tion were being telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chief,*+ but H.M. Minister 
wished to remind Dr. Lo Wen Kan and Mr. Wang Ching-wei that although 
he could assure them that every possible effort would be made to urge the 
acceptance of these detailed proposals on the Japanese they must of course 
realise that it was unlikely that all the points would be accepted by the 
Japanese as they stood. 

Wang Ching-wei then asked whether it was true that the Japanese were 
sending heavy reinforcements of troops to Shanghai. He had heard 20,000 
men were on the way. H.M. Minister said he had heard the same report but 
he thought the numbers were less—only some 12,000. H.M. Minister stated 
that, speaking as a friend of China and although he realised that the question 
was a very delicate one and not strictly one on which he could offer advice, 
he was most strongly of opinion that no more Chinese reinforcements should 
be sent to Shanghai. To do so would make it more difficult to restrict the 
area of the operations and to bring about a settlement. 

Wang Ching-wei said that they were compelled to send reinforcements by 
the despatch of more Japanese troops. China was exercising merely the right 
of self-defence, every one wanted a just settlement and he hoped that H.M. 
Government would urge the acceptance of the five points on the Japanese. 
The Chinese side were willing to accept them, and he had received a telegram 
from Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang informing the Central Government that 
he was in agreement with the proposals for settlement outlined to him by 
H.M. Minister in Peking (i.e. the five points). 

H.M. Minister said that he was obliged to revert to the subject of the 
moment: the Shanghai situation. He emphasised once more that the 
American Minister and he were working together. The French Minister 
was also in Nanking and he hoped that Mr. Wang would see his way to remain 
in Puchen until the Shanghai situation cleared up. 

2 See No. 359. 3 See No. 359, note 5. 4 See No. 370. 
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To this Mr. Wang agreed but added that though the immediate problem 
was Shanghai, ultimately the main problem would be the settlement of the 
whole question of the state of affairs resulting from Japanese action both in 
Shanghai and elsewhere. 

H.M. Minister agreed with this view, but emphasised that the proposed 
basis of settlement of the Shanghai situation was merely a temporary and 
local expedient to ensure the cessation of hostilities; it did not in any way 
prejudice the general question of the settlement of Sino-Japanese differences ; 
and in fact no consideration of the latter would be possible unless a breathing 
space were obtained so that fuller and calmer consideration could be given 
to this question without the complications of pre-occupation with the 
Shanghai situation. It was thus vital from every point of view to clear up the 
position at Shanghai. 

H.M. Minister added that he was somewhat nervous of the position at 
Hankow; what did Mr. Wang think? Mr. Wang replied that the Chinese 
troops at Hankow were amply sufficient to cope with any situation that might 
arise there and he could assure H.M. Minister that no Chinese troops would 
be detached from there for service at Shanghai. He also had however heard 
rumours of a recent increase in communistic activities in Hupeh. H.M. 
Minister asked whether Mr. Wang thought that any ‘outside influence’ was 
at work behind these increased communistic activities? Mr. Wang replied 
that the Communists in China were cut off from Russia but they still adhered 
to and were influenced by the policy of the Third International. 

The discussion then passed to the question of the situation in Manchuria, 
and Mr. Wang enquired whether in H.M. Minister’s opinion there was a 
Soviet-Japanese alliance or understanding. H.M. Minister replied that he 
had seen no evidence of such an understanding; the actions of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway authorities were somewhat difficult to explain, but the fact 
that the Russian employees on the Chinese Eastern Railway had at first tried 
to hinder the passage of the Japanese troops from Changchun to Harbin 
pointed, in his opinion, to the non-existence of a previous Russo-Japanese 
understanding; and on the whole he personally was inclined to disbelieve in 
its existence. Wang Ching-wei agreed with this and stated that he thought 
that the Russians resented the Japanese action in Manchuria but were for 
the moment impotent to take any active steps to assert their own rights. 

February 7, 1932 R. H. S. 
M. W. L. 
No. 392 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 72 Telegraphic (F 1075/1/10] 

Addressed to Peking No. 72. SHANGHAI, February 9, 1932, 12.20 p.m." 

Japanese mill Toyada, situated on Soochow Creek short distance outside 
British sector, has hitherto been guarded by Japanese marines who have 

1 Time of repetition as No. 33 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 9, 
1932). 
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been forced to pass through our sector. Chinese threatened to attack the 
mill unless marines were withdrawn and suggestion was made that it should 
be guarded by British troops. Brigadier considered latter course impractic- 
able and the situation was full of danger. 

With the Brigadier’s co-operation arrangement has now been made 
whereby on Chinese assurance the mill will not be attacked or interfered 
with and it is now being evacuated by Japanese and Brigadier has under- 
taken to watch the mill and in case of any breach of faith by Chinese to notify 
Japanese and allow them to pass through his barrier to defend the mill. 

This arrangement reduces the danger of a conflict on the Western sector. 
Japanese Commander asked us to inform Chinese that if mill was attacked 
by Chinese after Japanese were evacuated, he would bomb Chinese city as 
reprisal meaning not Chapei but original Shanghai city south of the French 
concession. Brigadier and I refused to associate ourselves in any way with 
this threat or to communicate it to the Chinese authorities. 

Repeated to Nanking, Foreign Office, Tokyo, Geneva and Commander- 
in-Chief. 


No. 393 


Sir F, Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 9, 9 a.m.) 
No. 83 Telegraphic [F 1073/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 9, 1932, 1.30 p.m. 

Chief of Press Bureau . . .' the Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday, 
stated to press correspondents that the Powers would be shortly asked to 
consider new policy in China by the creation of neutral zones to include the 
principal ports. No such plan could be attempted without United States 
acceptance which it might be able to secure since Chinese would be the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries. 

Both French Ambassador and I asked Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs 
last night what importance should be given to this interview. Vice Minister 
for Foreign Affairs declared that it was wholely [stc] unauthorised and must 
not be taken as a feeler put out by Japanese Government. It merely reflected 
irresponsible talk in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 83, repeated to Nanking. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 394 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 9, 9 a.m.) 
No. 84 Telegraphic [F 1142/1/r10] 
Confidential TOKYO, February 9, 1932, 1.37 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram. 
Something of this sort has been a favourite idea of United States Ambas- 
sador for some time and there would seem to be advantages in it had proposal 
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come from the Chinese or from some other Power with the tacit consent of 
the Chinese who may now feel that the help of the Powers in putting their 
house in order offers a real safe-guard but Japanese initiative will make the 
Chinese violently hostile and arouse suspicion everywhere. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, telegram No. 84, February oth, repeated to 
Nanking. 


@ 


No. 395 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 73 Telegraphic [F rrog/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 9, 1932, 5.48 p.m.! 

Addressed to Peking No. 73 of February gth, repeated to Foreign Office, 
Tokyo, Nanking, Geneva and Commander-in-Chief. 

Foreign Office telegram No. 116? to Geneva. 

Since Foreign Office is leaving me discretion in this important matter I 
desire to submit following general views regarding Shanghai situation and 
ask if they meet with agreement. 

Neutrals have made sincere and repeated attempts both at Tokyo and in 
Shanghai to secure a truce leading to negotiations and have failed. If we 
cannot obtain cessation of hostilities, and I do not think we can at present, 
we are faced with three possibilities. 

(1) A Chinese victory with an invasion of settlement by Chinese troops. 

(2) Continuance of present state of suspense with fighting on borders of 
the settlement in which neither side can advance and 

(3) A Japanese victory, in which case they will drive the Chinese troops 
away from Shanghai and further fighting can take place at a safe distance 
from the settlement. 

The first would mean immediate and probably permanent loss of a large 
part of the settlement and gravest danger to remainder both in a military 
and political sense. 

The second is likely to be brought about if, by international intervention, 
Japan is discouraged from sending adequate forces to deal with the situation, 
and is only less undesirable than the first. 

Therefore we must desire the third alternative which can only be achieved 
if Japanese military command is allowed a free hand to deal with military 
situation apart from political consideration. In submitting the above I 
am concerned only with the safety of the settlement and of the vast British 
interests bound up therewith. 

I am not interested to rescue China from a position to which she has been 
brought largely by her own folly. One cannot forget that all foreigners and 
especially British have suffered in recent years from utter incompetency and 
unjustifiable pretensions of Chinese nationalism. 


t Time of repetition as No. 34 to the Foreign Office (received at 12.20 p.m. on February 
9, 1932). 2 No. 387. 
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Provided therefore that Japanese avoid interference so far as possible with 
municipal administration and policing of the settlement there is something 
to be said for letting them settle their accounts with the Chinese if they can 
and secure terms that may be of benefit to other nationals. 

In dealing with the question of settlement neutrality I suggest that I be 
guided by the above considerations and only join in protests if an extended 
use is being made of the settlement as a base for operations. 

Brigadier concurs and my United States colleague is also in general agree- 
ment with the above views. 


No. 396 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 120 Telegraphic [F r109/1/r10] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 9, 1932, 7.15 p.m. 


Following for the Secretary of State. 

At 7.00 p.m. on February gth the situation at Shanghai was reported quiet. 
A slight bombardment had taken place in Chapei on the evening of the 
8th but the position there has not changed. In spite of continued heavy 
bombardment Japanese have not made any advance at Woosung, which they 
are attempting to clear for the arrival of the 9th Division. 

On the morning of February 9th Vice-Admiral Nomura called on the 
Commander-in-Chief stating his instructions were to avoid trouble to settle- 
ment and that, although troops were not under his command, he was advis- 
ing that new division should be landed outside. His proposals for truce were 
Japanese withdrawal to original lines and Chinese withdrawal from Paoshan 
and Chapei outside field-gun range (6000 yards).! 

His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai in submitting general views on 
situation,? considers that from the point of view of British interests in the settle- 
ment, a Japanese victory, driving away Chinese troops, would be preferable 
not merely to a Chinese victory and invasion of settlement but also the con- 
tinuation of the present situation. He submits that the Japanese should be 
left to settle accounts with Chinese, provided there is no interference with the 
settlement and suggests he should only join in protest if there is extended 
use of settlement as a base. His United States colleague and the Brigadier 
concur generally. 

Sir F. Lindley considers the only possibility of avoiding further fighting 
lies in withdrawal of Chinese troops.3 He has been informed by the Vice- 

! In this connexion Sir R. Vansittart further informed Sir John Simon in Foreign Office 
telegram No. 124 of 7.45 p.m. on February 10, 1932, to Geneva (not printed) : “The Com- 
mander-in-Chief now reports that Vice Admiral Nomura has altered the distance of 
6,000 yards previously suggested for withdrawal of Chinese troops to 20 miles.’ 

2 See No. 395. 

3 With reference to No. 380 Sir F. Lindley had stated in Tokyo telegram No. 85 of 
1.45 p.m. on February 9 to the Foreign Office (received at 11 a.m. on February g): ‘It 


seems clear that only possibility of avoiding further fighting is for Chinese troops to with- 
draw in their own interests.” 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs+ that the statement issued to the press proposing 
creation of neutral zones around principal ports in China was unauthorised 
and represented irresponsible talk at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The Chinese and Japanese are reported to be negotiating over the Tientsin 
incident of February 6th and no further developments are expected. 


4 See No. 393. 


No. 397 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Recetved February 10, 9 a.m.) 
No. 99 Telegraphic (F 1156/1/10] 


WASHINGTON, February 9, 1932, 8.5 p.m. 


Secretary of State sent for me today about Shanghai situation.' He said 
State Department had no news yet as to proposals for a truce at Shanghai 
which Japanese Government had foreshadowed. He was quite unable to 
forecast future line of action of Japanese but he estimated present situation 
was that they had been greatly taken aback both by effectiveness of Chinese 
military resistance and by world wide extent of disapproval which their 
action had aroused. 

He had been thinking of further action and wanted you to know what was 
passing in his mind though it was all subject to course of events in China. 
It seemed to him that the moment might be approaching when a very strong 
indictment should be addressed to Japanese Government. He said that no 
such shock as events at Shanghai had been administered to the cause of inter- 
national morality since August 1914. His own individual feelings now were 
precisely what they had been then but today there was a compact? answer; 
instruments, covenant, pact and nine Power treaty which gave legitimate 
ground for protest. Japanese action he regarded as unjustifiable in the 
beginning and as still more so in aggressive form in which it had been carried 
through, especially the bombardment of crowded Chapei. He considered 
attack on Woosung also entirely unjustifiable. He was thinking of basing 
his representation mainly on Articles 1 and 7 of Nine Power Treaty. 

I asked if he contemplated anything further than a note. His answer was 
that whatever his feelings might be restraint was necessary; but he did desire 
to bring into his remonstrance a passage in the sense of his note of January 
7th to the Japanese Government,} refusing in advance the recognition of any 
action or situation arising out of proceedings at Shanghai. He said that the 
President regarded this as an important new principle in that it withheld 
from an aggressor any legal title to whatever he might gain by his aggression. 

I asked if he meant to invite the co-operation of other Powers. He said 
that if absolutely necessary he might go ahead alone. His Majesty’s Govern- 


1 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 261. 
2 In another text of this telegram this word was altered to read: ‘whole chain of’. 
3 See No. 61, note 1. 
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ment was the one Government whose co-operation he was really anxious 
to secure. He would welcome that of others provided it could be obtained 
without delay and without amendments unduly weakening substance of 
note. 

He could foresee that possibly when action contemplated was to be taken, 
it must be taken very quickly indeed. 


No. 398 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 9, 8 p.m.) 
No. 38 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1149/1/r10] 


NANKING, February 9, 1932, 8.25 p.m. 


Japanese Consul here states that relations with local Chinese authorities 
are good and that he does not apprehend trouble in Nanking.! He admits 
that origin of incident of January 31st is obscure. 

2. He stated most confidentially that Japanese Minister still hopes it may 
be unnecessary to despatch one division of troops now under orders in Japan. 
They would not in any case start for another week. Their despatch depends 
on whether fighting can meanwhile be stopped in Shanghai area. He further 
expressed his conviction that if Chinese troops would withdraw to say ten 
or fifteen miles from settlement entire Japanese troops now at Shanghai 
would be withdrawn and numbers revert to those stationed there before 
incident. 

3. I told him of efforts we have been making for establishment of peace 
area between opposing forces and their breakdown. If any reasonable chance 
offered to renew them we would of course do so. Probably I should be 
proceeding to Shanghai shortly when I would be most glad to co-operate 
with Japanese Minister in any way helpful. But meanwhile Japanese must 
remember they were dealing with Cantonese army, that there were internal 
intrigues (Sun Fo and Chen) against moderate Chinese element (Chang Kai- 
shek and Nanking Government) and that it was most desirable to save Chinese 
face as much as possible. Since my arrival I had steadily advised against 
anything tending to aggravate Shanghai crisis. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 38, repeated to Peking, Commander-in- 
Chief, Shanghai, Tokyo, Geneva. 


! With reference to No. 310, note 5, Sir M. Lampson had earlier reported in his telegram 
No. 36 Tour of 5.30 p.m. on February 9, 1932, to the Foreign Office (received at 7.15 p.m. 
that day): ‘Senior Consul has been informed by (? Japanese Consul) that he proposed to 
protest against transfer over river of about one thousand Chinese troops but Chinese have 
explained they are only for defence of Nanking replacing a detachment which has been 
sent to the North. Tension here has for the moment relaxed and guns in Japanese cruisers 
are now covered up to avoid local uneasiness.’ 
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No. 399 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 10, 9 a.m.) 
No. 39 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1150/1/r10] 


NANKING, February 9, 1932, 8.25 p.m. 


Commander-in-Chief’s telegram No. 686! to Admiralty. 

I raised at daily meeting with United States and French Ministers 
February 9th whether in the interests of International Settlement as well as 
their own we should not be justified in urging Chinese government to with- 
draw troops well back from Shanghai area. Otherwise matters might develop 
into general armed defence of settlement side by side with Japan. 

French Minister undertook to think it over. United States Minister was 
definitely against it. I did not pursue the idea further. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 39; repeated to Peking, Commander-in- 
Chief, Shanghai, Tokyo and Geneva. 


' Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. According to the docket Admiral Kelly in 
this telegram of February 8, 1932, reported a conversation with M. Shigemitsu regarding the 
proposals for a neutral zone at Shanghai and for a round table conference [cf. No. 380]. 
Admiral Kelly further reported that the Defence Committee at Shanghai had decided to 
draw up a resolution of protest against the use of the International Settlement by the 
Japanese authorities as a base for their operations. 


No. 400 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
Unnumbered [F 1128/1/10] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 9, 1932 

My dear Secretary of State 
We have now learned from a secret source that the enclosed Admiralty 
telegram of February 4th, which you saw before you left for Geneva,' 1s 
misleading in one important respect. It appears that there has not been any 
general decision on the part of the Nanking Government not to furnish help, 
supplies or ammunition to Chinese troops defending Shanghai, but only a 
particular decision not to send help to the 19th Cantonese Army now at 
Shanghai, since Nanking feared what this army might do if it were defeated 
and retreated towards Nanking. This distrust of a Cantonese Army is 
evidently a very different thing from a decision to cease resistance at Shanghai. 


! This telegram from the Senior British Naval Intelligence Officer in Shanghai to the 
Admiralty read as follows: ‘Reliable source states Eugene Chen and Sun Fo are leaving for 
Hong Kong within few days and are endeavouring to persuade Chang Fah Kuei and and 
in Command Wang Hsiag Yu to accompany them. Both of former are no longer in favour 
of continued resistance since this will provide excuse for widening Japanese action. Chen’s 
opinion is Japanese are anxious to secure area in which to form concession. Nanking have 
issued orders that no further help is to be given to. . . [text uncertain] army and no more 
supplies or ammunition will be forthcoming.’ 
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It is also understood from the same source that certain Chinese politicians, 
including Sun Fo and Chen, who no longer favour continued resistance to 
the Japanese, suspect that the latter intend to secure an area at Shanghai for 
a purely Japanese settlement, since they are tired of mere participation in the 
International Settlement. This intention has been confirmed by information 
obtained in strict confidence from Chinese bankers in Shanghai, who had 
been in touch with Japanese bankers. An official repudiation by the Japanese 
Foreign Office of any such intention appears in this morning’s “Times’. 

How would this project, if it were pursued, affect British interests? Every- 
thing seems to depend upon what the Japanese are really out for, whether 
imperialism or merely the protection of vital interests. The answer to that 
depends entirely upon whether the Army and Navy or the Government are 
going to get the upper hand. In either case we appear to be quite powerless 
to prevent them from carrying out their desire. If their intentions are 
moderate, which, as long as the Army and Navy are kept within control, I am 
inclined to think is the case, then I do not see why our interests should 
necessarily suffer. A Japanese concession at Shanghai might very well redound 
to our advantage, (1) by diminishing Japanese influence on the Council of 
the International Settlement, (2) by postponing the surrender of extra- 
territoriality to the Greek Calends, though no doubt a day of judgement 
would eventually come. 

As we are practically impotent, it seems useless to adopt a policy which 
would irritate the Japanese without being able to enforce our demands, and 
it would aggravate the position by playing into the hands of the extremists 
and thereby endanger our interests. 

Since the above was written I have had further secret information bearing 
upon paragraph 1. It seems that the Chinese Minister of War, under pres- 
sure from the Cantonese guilds, has urged the Nanking Government to reverse 
its decision stopping reinforcements and military supplies for the roth 
Division.” 

_ Moreover Chinese bankers in Shanghai have warned their Government 
that no funds would be forthcoming unless reinforcements were sent. 

Sun Fo and Chen seem to have refused to return to Nanking, but to have 
postponed their departure for Hongkong. 

. Yours ever 
VAN 


2 With reference to this report Sir R. Vansittart further informed Sir John Simon in 
Foreign Office telegram No. 124 of February 10, 1932, to Geneva (not printed: cf. No. 396, 
note 1): ‘Reinforcements will however probably be a mere gesture and will be mainly 
useful to keep 19th army out of Nanking, if and when it retreats.’ 
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No. 401 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Received February 10, 9 a.m.) 
No. 52 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1146]1/10] 
Following from Mr. Cadogan. GENEVA, February 10, 1932, 8.22 a.m. 

The Council having received the first report of Shanghai Commission met 
today. Both Chinese and Japanese delegates accepted the report as a fair 
statement of facts. 

The Chinese delegate gave a long exposé of events of the past week. 

The Japanese delegate declared the object of his Government was to ter- 
minate hostilities as soon as possible. 

The Secretary of State took note of this declaration and referred to discus- 
sions in progress on the spot for the establishment of a neutral zone with 
representation of Council Powers and the United States. 

The Chinese delegate said that he would hand in tonight preliminary 
statement by the Chinese Government under Article 15, paragraph 2, of the 
Covenant. Statement would conclude with request that all provisions of the 
Covenant should be applied in order to end the present hostilities. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 52, repeated to Nanking and Tokyo. 

! This telegram was drafted on February 9g, 1932. The minutes of this meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations are printed in League of Nations Official Journal, March 
1932, Pp. 353-60. 


No. 402 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 10, 9 a.m.) 
No. 88 Telegraphic (F 1144/1/10] 


Confidential TOKYO, February 10, 1932, 11.30 a.m. 


My telegram No. 87.! 

I now learn on best authority that partially mobilised gth Division sailed 
from (? Ujano) for Shanghai yesterday in transports. This division was 
chosen on account of its being armed with mountain guns carried on pack 
ponies which are more suitable than ordinary artillery for crossing creeks etc. 

Division is expected to complete disembarkation on February 15th. 

It would be well to treat above as confidential until it is confirmed from 
other sources.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 88; repeated to Nanking, Shanghai and 
Geneva. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of 11.23 p.m. on February 9, 1932, to the Foreign Office 
(received at 7.15 p.m. on February 9g), Sir F. Lindley had transmitted information that ‘a 
second [Japanese] division is being sent to Shanghai no doubt on account of check at 
Woosung’. 

3 With reference to this telegram Sir F. Lindley further reported in Tokyo telegram No. 
95 of 2.40 p.m. on February 11 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 11): 
‘I find on further enquiry that this division forms part of troops already reported as to be 
sent to Shanghai and is not an addition.’ 
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No. 403 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 10, 9 a.m.) 
No. 89 Telegraphic [F 1153/40/23] 
TOKYO, February 10, 1932, 12.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 86.! 

Very Confidential. 

The ex-finance Minister was murdered on his way to address a political 
meeting in support of the opposition candidate. 

The assassin has stated motive to avenge on ex-minister the sufferings of 
farming population caused by latter’s financial policy. 

I trust this indefensible crime typical of Japanese tendency to take the 
law into their own hands will be universally condemned by the English press. 
The deplorable incident if rightly and carefully handled could be used to 
produce chastened frame of mind in this country which from a general point 
of view would be very valuable at present. A vote of sympathy with the 
Japanese Delegation at Geneva at the loss of so outstanding a figure in 
Japanese politics would also help towards this. 

Please repeat to Geneva at once. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of 11.19 p.m. (received 6.15 p.m.) on February 9, 1932, 
had reported that ‘Mr. Inouye, late Finance Minister and virtual leader of opposition was 
assassinated by reactionaries tonight’. 


No. 404 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 122 Telegraphic [F 1109/1/10} 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 10, 1932, I p.m. 


Shanghai telegram No. 73' to Peking. 

Following for the Secretary of State from Sir R. Vansittart. 

Mr. Brenan’s views are in accordance with ours here and I suggest should 
be approved. Paramount consideration is present safety of the Settlement 
and Japanese operations conducive to this should not be hampered unneces- 
sarily, though regard must be had to danger of Chinese retaliation and for 
this reason and on account of future of Settlement and feeling here voiced 
by leader of the Opposition,? every effort should be made, subject to above 
limitation, to keep the Japanese to their apparent intention not to create 
difficulties by undue use of the Settlement as a base. 

I would propose to send instructions on these lines. 

Not repeated. 


t No. 395. 
2 For views expressed by Mr. George Lansbury in the House of Commons, see Parl. 
Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 32, 671-2, 825-6. 
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No. 405 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 10, 9 a.m.) 
No. 90 Telegraphic [F 1145]/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 10, 1932, 1.40 p.m. 

Shanghai telegram No. 73' to Peking. 

Since I am convinced that nothing will stop Japanese before they have 
thoroughly routed the Chinese troops and thereby regained their military 
prestige I submit that no other course is possible except that advocated by 
Mr. Brenan. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. go, February roth, repeated to Geneva, 
Nanking, Shanghai. 

' No. 395. 


No. 406 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 10, 7 p.m.) 
No. 41 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1204/82/10} 


NANKING, February 10, 1932, 6.40 p.m. 


I have received personal letter from Minister of Finance enclosing advance 
copy of draft note' to be addressed to British, Italian and United States 
governments stating that ‘in view of increasingly grave economic difficulties’ 
which during the past week have caused a drastic fall in custodian [customs] 
receipts Chinese government proposes to postpone for one year from 
February 1st American, British and Italian portions of Boxer Indemnity. 
He points out that these portions are not, like others, pledged for loan ser- 
vice and that several indemnity commissions have funds in hand to tide over 
next year. Payments postponed would be made at termination of annuities 
as now scheduled. 

2. Minister of Finance solicits my good offices with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in favour of proposal. 

3. I shall be grateful for instructions as soon as possible. British interests 
would not be seriously affected and unless question of principle is considered 
of sufficient importance to warrant our objecting I should be personally in 
favour of ...ing.3 I gather that United States Minister is not unfavourably 
disposed. There is of course always the risk with Chinese that postpone- 
ment may mean ultimate non-payment. 

Repeated to Peking, Copy to Shanghai, Commercial Counsellor. 

1 A copy of this note as communicated to the American Minister to China is printed in 
Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iv, pp. 608-9. A translation of the final text of 
the note of February 11, 1932, from Dr. Lo Wen-kan to Sir M. Lampson was sent to the 
Foreign Office under cover of Peking despatch No. 248 of February 22 (received March 18: 


not preserved in Foreign Office archives). 
2 The indemnity, largely secured on customs revenue, due under the Boxer Protocol: see 


No. 359, note 3, also Volume VIII, No. 1. 
3 The text is here uncertain. It was suggested on the filed copy that this word should 


read ‘consenting’. 
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No. 407 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 10, 7 p.m.) 
No. 43 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1191/27/10] 


Very Confidential. NANKING, February 9,'! 1932, 6.40 p.m. 
At an intimate dinner February 9th Wang Ching-wei and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs as good as announced to United States and French Ministers 
and myself that Ministry of Foreign Affairs would be removed almost at once 
to Peking, capital being at Loyang out of reach of foreign guns.? 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 43, repeated to Peking and Commander- 
in-Chief. 


1 This date is probably in error for February 10, 1932. 

2 Sir M. Lampson further reported in Nanking telegram No. 16 of 1.55 p.m. on February 
11 to the Foreign Office (received at 11.45 a.m. on February 11): ‘Minister for Foreign 
Affairs informed me February roth that a decision to move Waichiaopu to Peking is definite 
and intention is to carry it out when United States Minister and I return from Shanghai 
which will be some time next week.’ 


No. 408 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 10, 2 p.m.) 
No. 92 Telegraphic [F 1158/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 10, 1932, 7.30 p.m. 
My telegrams No. 83 and 84.' Proposal for the demilitarization of the five 
principal ports of China and their neighbourhood continues to be advocated 
by the press bureau of Ministry of Foreign Affairs to foreign correspondents 
and articles appear every morning and evening in English newspapers. 
It is clear that Japanese Government are behind these proposals which 
seem to be expanding. Latest phase is that Shanghai should be the first port 
to be so treated (compare Commander-in-Chief’s telegram No. 688)? and 


t Nos. 393 and 394. 

2 This telegram of 11.29 a.m. on February 9, 1932, to the Admiralty read as follows: 
‘Admiral Nomura called on me this morning Tuesday (? fullstop) Meeting was very cordial 
and situation was fully discussed (? fullstop) His instructions are clearly to avoid bringing 
trouble to the Settlement. The troops who are coming will not be under his command but 
. he sees objection to their landing in the Settlement and will wire Tokio advising them to be 
landed outside. Question of a truce and peace zone was discussed. His terms are Japanese 
troops withdraw to their original (? line) as in Admiral Shiozawa’s first proposal [cf. No. 
350, note 1] and not as modified by evacuation of Hong Kew Park, Chinese to withdraw 
from Chapei and Paoshan suburbs to outside field gun range, say (? 5000) to 6000 yards. 
I have not repetition not complete confidence that if the Chinese accepted this some further 
modification would not be demanded for reasons given in my telegram 686 [see No. 399, 
note 1]. I endeavoured to ascertain future policy. There is a vague idea of a cordon round 
Shanghai and aspirations to make Shanghai a place fit for the world to live in and to abolish 
anti foreign feeling in China!!!’ | 
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that if the experiment is successful it should be extended to others. If other 
powers do not wish to join, Japan should arrange zone at Shanghai alone as 
she is said to have negotiated similar zone at Tientsin after the Boxer rising.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 92 February roth, repeated to 
Nanking, Shanghai. 

3 This telegram was minuted as follows: 

‘A somewhat hasty search through F.O. print has failed to cast any light upon the alleged 
Picante precedent, which does not however appear particularly relevant to the present 

ute. 
"tin spite of the denial of the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs (see Tokyo telegram No. 83) 

feelers are plainly being put out by the Japanese Govt. F. K. Roberts 10/2’ 

‘It’s an extraordinary idea. C.W.O. 12/2’ 

‘Quite fantastic. V.W. 13/2/32.’ ‘R.V. Feb. 14’ 

‘But there is method in this madness. J.S. 15/2’ 


No. 409 


Sir M. {. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 11, 9 a.m.) 
No. 47 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1213/1]10] 


NANKING, February 10, 1932, 8 p.m. 

Tokyo No 83.! 

Similar Reuter message from Tokyo was published in Chinese press here 
February gth together with statement by Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
denouncing proposals as suicidal for China and reversion to policies of thirty 
years ago which no Chinese Government could now consider for a moment. 

2. Japanese proposals are obviously impracticable unless the Powers are 
to revert to policy of military dictation to China with necessary increase of 
our military commitments in the Far East entailed thereby and I should not 
have thought them worth commenting on. My United States colleague 
was much wrought up over their appearance and tells me that he has tele- 
graphed his Government.? 

g. Unless general idea is serious? at home I do not propose to make detailed 
comment. Scheme strikes me as quite impracticable both on political military 
and financial grounds. 

4. Possibility of making some arrangements for demilitarisation of Shanghai 
area by Chinese themselves has been canvassed in the past in connexion with 
ultimate future of settlement and it is perhaps unfortunate that matter should 
have been broached in this way by Japanese at so inopportune a moment.‘ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 47, February roth, repeated to Tokyo, 
Peking, Commander-in-Chief, copy to Shanghai. 


1 No. 393. 
3 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 256-7. 
3 Another text of the telegram here read: ‘idea is . . . [?taken] seriously at home’. 


* In reply to this telegram Sir John Simon informed Sir M. Lampson, in Foreign Office 
telegram No. 13 Tour of 6.5 p.m. on February 16, 1932, to him at Shanghai: ‘I agree. 
Repeat to Tokyo No. 50.’ 
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No. 410 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) 
No. 38! Telegraphic [F 1255/1/10] 
NANKING, February 10, 1932 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 38, repeated to Foreign Office, Geneva, 
Peking, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief. 

Your telegram No. 73? to Peking. 

I fear that I do not agree. Point of view taken strikes me as too local, 
important though that admittedly is and far too dogmatic. 

2. Nor do I agree that a Chinese victory necessarily means ‘an invasion 
of settlement by Chinese troops’. So far as I can gather there is sober realisa- 
tion in Chinese government circles of the vital necessity of avoiding anything 
of the kind. I am naive enough to believe that they mean what they say. 

3. Nor do I believe that a Japanese victory will be so productive of benefit 
to other foreign interests as you foresee. 

4. I should view with gravest misgiving any permanent domination by 
Japan over China. Nor do I believe such will be achieved so easily as you 
anticipate. 

5- Therefore I am convinced that we must continue as opportunity offers 
to strive to prevent anything so cut and dried as alternative one or three, 
1.e. to try and arrange a compromise as and when opportunity offers. 

6. I feel sure that we should continue to do all we can to prevent use of 
the settlement as a base for operations by the Japanese against Chinese 
troops in what is a Chinese-Japanese quarrel. I believe United States Minister 
shares this view. 

7. Your telegram under reply raising highly contentious issues I should 
have preferred that you had not repeated it anywhere but left it to me to do 
so if I thought fit.3 

t Repeated as No. 48 Tour of 12.10 a.m. on February 11, 1932, to the Foreign Office, 
where it was received at 9 a.m. that day. 2 No. 395. 

3 Sir M. Lampson further stated in his telegram No. 50 Tour of February 11 to the 
Foreign Office (received on February 20) : ‘(My telegram No. 38? [No. 410]) to Shanghai 
was despatched before I had received your (telegram No. 116? [No. 387]) to Geneva but 
my views stand.’ It was generally considered in the Foreign Office, however, that Sir M. 
Lampson’s criticism of No. 395 was not fully justified and that Mr. Brenan was rendering 
valuable service and advice. 


No. 411 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon 
(Received February 10, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 49 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1159/1/10] 
NANKING, February 10, 1932, 8 p.m. 
It would be most helpful if I could receive your instructions as soon as 
possible after my arrival at Shanghai on February 12th as to general line 
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that I should take. My present idea is to continue to pursue the idea of volun- 
tary withdrawal of Chinese troops in return for pledge by Japan to withdraw 
forces despatched since the incident and revert to original defence line, details 
to be worked out locally. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 49, February roth. Repeated to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Shanghai, ‘Tokyo, Peking, Geneva. 


No. 412 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recetved February 11, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 44 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1254]/1/10] 


Very Confidential NANKING, February 10, 1932, 9 p.m. 

My telegram No. 39 Tour.' 

At after dinner conversation on February 9th Wang Ching-wei and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me to say frankly and without prejudice 
what I honestly thought was the right thing for them to do. I said at the risk 
of grave indiscretion I felt strongly that China of her own initiative should 
volunteer to the Powers to withdraw her troops well out out [stc] of Shanghai 
area if the Japanese could be induced to stop her [sic] advance and withdraw 
all extra troops since the beginning of the incident. Otherwise Japan could 
and would go on sending reinforcements until all Chinese forces were 
smashed, extremists in Tokyo would get more and more the upper hand. 
Ultimately the Chinese position risked being worse than ever. 

2. United States Minister and French Minister were present. The former 
was Cautious and silent to a noteworthy degree; the French Minister much 
more of a supporter. 

3. My remarks were taken very well though objections from the Chinese 
point of view (and they are unofficial) were eloquently urged. They may bear 
fruit. I left it that when in Shanghai I might get from the Japanese Minister 
something affording the possibility of serious discussion in which case I would 
communicate with Wang Ching-wei. 

4. As you know Wang now occupies the position corresponding with that 
of Prime Minister. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 44 of February roth; repeated 
to Peking, Commander-in-Chief Shanghai, Tokyo, Geneva. 


1 No. 399. 


No. 413 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 11, 9 a.m.) 
No. 45 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1212/1/10] 


NANKING, February 10, 1932, 9 p.m. 
Military Attaché reports as follows :— 
Chinese are reinforcing heavily towards Hankow from Honan. Growing 
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Communist menace in region North of Hankow given as reason but actual 
destination of troops is withheld. 

2. In Manchuria Japanese have agreed to remain South of Sungari pro- 
vided Chinese troops recently defeated at Harbin and now in Huilun area 
(North of terminus Huhanhui railway) move to Pinhsien leaving control 
over line to General Ma who is carrying on secret negotiations with General 
Tamon commanding 2nd Japanese division. 

Addressed to Foreign Office; repeated to Peking and Commander-in- 
Chief. 


No. 414 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon 
(Recetved February 10, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 46 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1192/1/10] 


NANKING, February 10, 1932, 9 p.m. 


Military Attaché reports that Ministry of War give situation today as 
follows :— 

Japanese have landed 4,000 men at Changhuapeng on Woosung railway 
whence troops are advancing against Woosung forts and Shanghai. 

Chinese troops (19th route army) now Kiangwan, north of which they will 
resist advance. Positions in Chapei are maintained and Japanese are appa- 
rently awaiting arrival of fresh troops. Additional troops to numbers given 
in my telegram No. 32! are two divisions and one mixed brigade, totalling 
20,000 under Lu Ti-ping? at Hangchow. 

Work has stopped at Kiangnan Arsenal. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 46, repeated to Peking, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Shanghai. 


t No. 382. 2 Chairman of the Chekiang Provincial Government. 


No. 415 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart 
(Recetved February 11, 9 a.m.) 
No. 54 L. N. Telegraphic [F 1206/1/10] 


GENEVA, February 10, 1932, 10.55 p.m. 


Following from Secretary of State: 

Your telegram No. 116.! 

I agree with your suggestions.” 

Portuguese Foreign Minister told me this afternoon that Japanese Consul 
at Hongkong had recently enquired from Governor of Macao whether in 

1 No. 387. 

2 The present telegram was repeated by the Foreign Office as No. 31 to Shanghai on 
February 11, 1932. 
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the event of trouble moving south Portuguese colony would receive Japanese 
refugees. In thanking Commandant Branco for this information I asked him 
to keep me informed of any further information on this subject.3 


3 With further reference to this conversation Sir J. Simon recorded in his despatch No. 41 
of February 10, 1932, to Sir Claud Russell, H.M. Ambassador at Lisbon, that the Portu- 
guese Foreign Minister had informed him that the Japanese enquiry related to the possible 
reception at Macao of ‘Japanese residents from Hong Kong if they had to be moved, in 
view of disturbances in the Far East extending in the direction of Canton. The Portuguese 
Government had answered that they would be prepared to receive Japanese residents from 
Hong Kong if necessary. I thanked Commandant Branco for giving me this information, 
and promised that his Government should be kept informed of any incidents in the Far 
East known to us which appeared to be of interest to Portugal in view of her possession at 
Macao. We had no information which indicated that the present trouble would move 
south. Hong Kong was a British Colony, and there was no reason known to me why any 
arrangements of the sort indicated should be made.’ 


No. 416 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 1) 
No. 5 Saving Telegraphic [1986/1/10} 
PEKING, February 10, 1932 


Addressed! to Shanghai No. 31, repeated to Mission. 

Confidential. . 

Both Japanese and Chinese are manceuvring to place responsibility of 
clash at Chapei on shoulders of municipal council on account of their declara- 
tion of emergency. I have reason to know that Americans are on the same 
trail. 

For my information and guidance can you enlighten me on the following 
points :— 

(2) am I mght in assuming that defence scheme came into operation 
immediately after declaration of state of emergency at 4 p.m. on January 28th 
and that Japanese troops then took up position allotted to them in Chapei in 
accordance with that defence scheme and that movement into Chapei was 
in no way connected with special or earlier orders from Japanese Admiral or 
indeed with his ultimatum? 

(6) Did Council consult interested consuls before making said declaration 
and did Brigadier consult you and was approval given to action by all con- 
cerned? 

(c) In your opinion was declaration proper at the time made? And was 
authority which it gave Japan to occupy line of defence in Chapei justified 
in existing political anarchy of the moment and bearing in mind special 
state of strain in Sino-Japanese relations? 

These points though for the moment academic may become very impor- 
tant for at Tokyo we are now using strongest language holding Japanese 
100% responsible for what has occurred. We here must be clear of our facts 


1 Probably by Sir M. Lampson before he left Peking on February 4, 1932. 
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in advance of Japanese reply which may well take line indicated in first 
paragraph of this telegram. 

Please do not read above as in any sense critical of yourself. On the con- 
trary, you are doing fine work and more than justifying anticipations. But I 
must know what actually happened and why, so as to be in a position to deal 
with recriminations if they arise. 


No. 417 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 25) 
No. 235 [F 1704/34/23] 
WASHINGTON, February 10, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 188! of February 2nd on the subject 
of Japanese purchases of American cotton, I have the honour to report that 
the papers print an interview with the Commercial Secretary of the Japanese 
Embassy, at his office in New York, protesting against the sudden American 
interest in the figures of Japanese purchases in the United States and the 
interpretation of these figures as an indication that Japan is preparing for 
war. Mr. Shudo declared that his country had been making large purchases 
here for years past and the sudden discovery of this fact had now been 
exploited by American press and business men to support an unfounded 
assumption that Japan was preparing for war. The increased cotton pur- 
chases he explained by the fall in the price of American cotton and the 
anticipation by Japanese merchants that their country might abandon the 
gold standard. As regards tinplate for canning, he continued, there had 
recently been a tendency to buy more from the United States and less from 
Great Britain. Increased wheat purchases were due to a fall in the American 
price. In short increased purchases were due to a natural economic expan- 
sion and the situation had been grossly distorted to the American people, 
who were alike ignorant of the great consumption of American goods in 
Japan and the conditions responsible for the trouble between Japan and 
China. His country, he was sure, did not want war and would not forceit, 
but the anti-Japanese boycott in Shanghai had led to a general loss of temper 
and demonstrations of force. 

2. Mr. Shudo did not explain the economic anomaly of increased cotton 
purchases in spite of a slump in the textile industry, nor did he make any 
reference to Manchuria. It is, however, plausible that the fall in American 
prices, combined with anticipations of Japanese abandonment of the gold 
standard, should be largely responsible for the phenomenon the misinter- 
pretation of which he protests against. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


t Not printed. 
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No. 418 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received February 11, 9.45 a.m.) 
No. 53 L.N. Telegraphic (F 1214/1/10] 


GENEVA, February 11, 1932, 8.50 a.m. 

Following for Sir R. Vansittart from Secretary of State: 

Your telegram No. 122.! 

I agree. It is important that Mr. Brenan should retain agreement of his 
United States colleague and handle the situation in consultation with him. 
Council of the League is naturally disturbed at prolongation of the trouble 
and will become more restless if it develops. Chinese representative yester- 
day? demanded public sitting and made protest at Council’s inaction. I have 
replied . . .3 information that local authorities on the spot were endeavouring 
to limit fighting at [sic] establishing a neutral zone and that Admiral Nomura 
had instructions in the same sense. In present circumstances Council cannot 
take effective action and its members rely on me to be able to inform them 
that local Conference including United States representative is continuing. 
Mr. Brenan and Sir M. Lampson should have this in mind when reporting.¢ 

1 No. 404. | 

2 February 9, 1932 (this telegram was drafted on February 10): cf. No. 401. Sir John 
Simon had referred to this Chinese demand, and to the Chinese and Japanese statements 
made at that meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, in a telephone conversation 
on the morning of February 10 with Mr. J. H. Thomas, who had returned from Geneva to 
London. No record was made in the Foreign Office of this conversation, which was, 
however, reported to the Cabinet. In the above connexion, it was explained, Sir J. Simon 
had carefully maintained an attitude of strict neutrality. Every effort was being made to 
avert the danger of a Chinese demand for a meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
It had become evident in private conversations with American representatives that the 
United States intended, so far as possible, to keep out of the matter. The publication of a 
statement, prepared more particularly for American consumption, had been envisaged by 
Mr. Stimson, who, however, had agreed, in the course of a telephone conversation, to 
refrain for the moment [cf. No. 360]. Sir J. Simon was hoping for a Japanese report that 
their forces at Shanghai would be employed for the defence of the settlement as a whole, and 
not only in the interests of Japan. Sir J. Simon considered the situation to be delicate and 
difficult but not insoluble. His policy aimed at keeping his hands free in order that he might 
be able to do his utmost to promote a peaceful settlement. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 

4 This telegram was repeated from the Foreign Office to Shanghai for Mr. Brenan and 
Sir M. Lampson, who arrived there on February 12. 


No. 419 
Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 126 Telegraphic (F 1156/1/10] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1932, 11.55 a.m. 

Washington telegram No. gg! (of February oth: contemplated note to 
Japanese government). 

Following for the Secretary of State from Sir R. Vansittart:— 
I suggest that we should refrain from joining the United States govern- 


t No. 397. 
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ment in a ‘very strong indictment’ of Japan at this juncture. Japan is not 
going to be deflected from her purposes in China by notes, however strongly 
worded, and in her present temper, as shown by our reports from Tokyo, a 
note of the kind advocated by Mr. Stimson might well sting her into going 
further than she otherwise would. 

The above reflection should appeal to Mr. Stimson. From our point of 
view, however desirable it may be to work with the United States govern- 
ment it seems very difficult for a member of the Council of the League to 
deliver a strong indictment while the Council is still considering the matter. 
It is one thing to take emergency action outside the League to stop hostili- 
ties and another thing to adopt the attitude of a judge and pronounce judg- 
ment without waiting to confer with one’s colleagues on the same bench. 


No. 420 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 11, 9 a.m.) 
No. 94 Telegraphic [F 1251/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 11, 1932, 12.43 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 47.! 

Japanese Government and authorities have always maintained that with- 
drawal by Chinese to suitable distance was not only to stop fighting at 
Shanghai but to lead to normal conditions. The reply has been that we could 
not get Chinese to withdraw unless Japanese made counter-concessions, 
which they refused. I do not doubt that had Chinese retired before Japanese 
marines had (a check) no troops would have been sent. 

Japanese proposal is now that Chinese should withdraw twenty miles from 
Shanghai and if they did so it is quite possible that Japanese troops would 
leave Shanghai alone provided safety of Japanese genuinely permitted it, but 
I doubt Japanese troops now leaving Chinese (concentration alone if it was 
accessible and threatened) future danger to Shanghai. This has become a 
matter of prestige of the army, although I believe that Government as a 
whole still want to see Shanghai crisis finished as soon as possible. 

I take it that all the Consul meant was to reiterate well-known standpoint 
of his Government that the powers should persuade Chinese to clear out 
and that this would make further military action by Japanese unnecessary. 

In my opinion it is exceedingly desirable that Chinese should clear out for 
reasons given in His Majesty’s Consul General’s Shanghai telegram No. 17? 
to Peking. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of 3 p.m. on February 10, 1932, to Tokyo had enquired 
whether Sir F. Lindley knew of any ground for the belief of the Japanese Consul at Nanking 
reported at the end of paragraph 2 of No. 398. 

2 It was suggested on the filed copy that the reference might be to Shanghai telegram 71 
(No. 380). It is possible that the reference may have been to No. 395. 
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No. 421 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 74! Telegraphic [F 1194/17/10] 


PEKING, February 11, 1932 

Addressed to Peking No. 74. 

Municipal Council have asked Senior Consul to protest against flight of 
belligerent aeroplanes over the Settlement which Japanese aeroplanes have 
been constantly doing. 

Consular Body endorsed these representations and Senior Consul wrote 
accordingly to Japanese Consul-General and Mayor of Shanghai.2, Former 
has not yet replied but Mayor has answered? to the effect that the air over 
the Settlement is Chinese domain and flight of Chinese aeroplanes over the 
settlement is therefore not subject to interference from any quarter. He 
states he is nevertheless deeply concerned over safety of life and property 
in all parts of Shanghai and has requested military authorities to take steps 
to that end. He adds however that if Settlement authorities fail to restrain 
flight of Japanese aeroplanes over the Settlement his government assumes no 
responsibility for consequences in the event of Chinese troops attacking such 
aeroplanes in self-defence. 

I am reliably informed that at present there are no Chinese aeroplanes 
nearer Shanghai than Hangchow. 

Consular representatives have also received protest from the Mayor+ 
regarding use of the Settlement by Japanese as a base for operations. He asks 
us to instruct Municipal Council to put a stop to it and he states that Chinese 
government will accept no responsibility for damage caused as result of attack 
made by Chinese troops on Japanese forces who are utilising the Settlement 
as a base. 

I propose to ignore reference to Municipal Council which as the Mayor 
knows has no power to stop Japanese and simply reply that British authori- 
ties while doing utmost to preserve correct neutral attitude in difficult 
circumstances must continue to hold both sides responsible for injury inflicted 
by them on British interests. 

I am, however, withholding reply until Sir M. Lampson arrives tomorrow. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 35, Nanking, Tokyo, Geneva and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


" Repeated as No. 35 of 12.47 p.m. on February 11, 1932, to the Foreign Office, where it 
was received at 9 a.m. on February 11. 

2 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 258. 

3 V. ibid., vol. iii, pp. 277-8. 

4 V. ibid., vol. iii, p. 259. General Wu had, on January 30 and February 3, written on 
this subject to the Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council, whose reply of February 6, 
together with a further protest from the former that day, is printed ibid., vol. iii, p. 260. 
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No. 422 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 131 Telegraphic [F 1285/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1932, 4 p.m. 


The following telegram,' dated February 10 and marked ‘Confidential’, 
received from Washington by the U.S. Embassy, London. 

Begins. 

‘The following telegram has been received from the American Consul 
General at Shanghai under date of February 10, 9 p.m.: 


‘“*The Department’s telegram of February 6” (copy of this was delivered to 
the Foreign Office on Sunday last)? “received and communicated orally to 
Commander-in-Chief: The British Consul General received similar instruc- 
tions referring to Department’s instruction to me.3 

*‘**(9) Have not been approached by the Japanese and do not see any 
indication of their doing so. Brenan concurs in my belief that Japanese have 
no peace parley Plans. This conclusion is largely based upon the dignified* 
dismissal of Admiral Kelley’s [stc] proposal on February 8 by the Japanese 
Minister when the latter indicated that no peace talks were possible until the 
Chinese retired twenty miles. My instructions as I understand them intend 
that I be receptive but I am not authorized to approach Japanese. 

‘**(3) No progress for cessation of hostilities nor for establishing zone to be 
controlled by neutrals.” ’ 

‘The Secretary of State has telegraphed the American Consul General at 
Shanghai as follows: 


‘*‘We concur in your belief that the Japanese have no peace parley 
plans. We have no longer any reason to think that anything is likely to be 
accomplished by such move, meaning thereby reliance on the suggestion 
which they made as communicated by us to you in Department’s February 6, 
8 p.m. We believe that the Japanese suggestion made last Saturday has 
either been canceled without notice or was merely an attempt on their part 
to gain time. It is our opinion that the position taken as reported by the 
Japanese Admiral in conversation with the British Admiral that the Chinese 
should retire twenty miles is wholly inadmissible so far as any consideration, 
sanction or participation on our (part) might be involved. We estimate on 
the basis of such information as we have that the Japanese may be planning 
a wide turning movement against the Chinese forces in and near Chapei. We 
visualize the possibility that the Chinese forces may be driven by the Japanese 
against the Settlement. We feel that American effort on the spot should be 
confined to the endeavor to protect the International Settlement by all 
appropriate means.” 


t V. op. cit., vol. iii, p. 273. 2 Cf. No. 372. 3 See No. 384. 
4 In the original American text as sent from Shanghai this word read ‘emphatic’; v. 
ibid., vol. ili, p. 271. 
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“Please inform the Foreign Office of the above. State to them that I per- 
ceive no good ground for attempting at this time further communication with 
the Japanese on this subject and no reason for any further delay by any 
Government or organization in proceeding with any proposals or plan of 
action which it may desire to propose or to act upon. This does not affect 
the suggestion which I made to the British Ambassador yesterday’ for 
consideration in relation to possible future action. Request that they inform 
Sir John Simon fully immediately.’ Ends. 


5 See No. 397. 


No. 423 


Record of a telephone-conversation between Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) and 
Mr. Stimson 


[ Confidentzal |General /349/2] 


GENEVA, February 11, 1932, 5 p.m. 

You have a good deal to say to me?! 

First, you go back to our last conversation,? when it was suggested that the 
Japanese had a proposal for us. Yes, you heard it from your Ambassador at 
Tokyo. 

I made enquiries and I did not receive anything from London such as you 
had expected so I suppose it did not really eventuate. 

You now understand that no suggestion is made or likely to be made. In 
fact, the suggestion which has been made is contrary to the sort of suggestion 
which would be called a truce because it is a suggestion for the Chinese to 
revert 20 miles. I have heard the same suggestion and I told the Japanese 
Ambassador here (who is the Japanese Ambassador to London) that it 
appeared to me that that was not a reasonable proposal at all. 

You so telegraphed to Shanghai to the American Consul-General? I am 
in agreement with you. 

You have instructed your Consul-General that you consider that is not a 
fair proposal and you could not join in pressing it on the Chinese. 

The Japanese Ambassador, when I said to him an hour ago that I thought 
that was not reasonable, suggested to me that possibly the representatives of 
the Powers in Shanghai would themselves make a suggestion as to what would 
be reasonable. I asked him if he wished me to communicate with anybody 
and he said no. You would not be willing to make a suggestion? You don’t 
think that they really are asking for it? They are simply trying to occupy 
time preparing for a big battle? Probably your information is the same as 
mine. They have had a quite unexpectedly severe resistance and apparently 

t This record, which was not an agreed record of the conversation, apparently reproduced 
only the remarks of Sir John Simon. An American record of this conversation is printed 
ibid., vol. iii, pp. 278-84. 

2 See No. 360. 
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this 19th Chinese army from Canton is putting up a very stout resistance. You 
say you think there is evidence that they are going to land an expeditionary 
force? My information is that up to the present they have landed 4,000 
soldiers at Wusung, but that they are not making much progress. 

You think a very large force is on its way from Japan. 

Having put their marines into this difficulty and being held up by the 
Chinese, I have no doubt that the Japanese feel that they cannot leave things 
as they are. 

They want to go on and recover their prestige? 

It would be very dangerous for the Settlement if the Japanese got pushed 
back and the Chinese came after them. There are other ways of stopping the 
Chinese, provided the Japanese did not provoke them? I see what you mean. 
You think there is no opportunity for conciliation and the battle is now going 
on. At any rate in the very near future, if your inference is right about the 
troops, it is so, and I certainly believe, with you, that Japan would never 
leave things as they are. Probably it would not be safe for her to do so for 
her marines are not in a very good situation so she must follow it up and 
very thoroughly. Don’t you think so? She is in the wrong and she has put 
herself in that position. Well, the truth is her first step was wrong and now 
she must take the second for fear of further difficulty. 

I am advised from Shanghai that if the Chinese did push these Japanese 
back there might be a very grave situation in the Settlement. They feel 
anxious I expect. Is not that your information from your man there? 

Of course there are a certain number of international troops now. How 
many people have you got on the ground at Shanghai; how many American 
marines? 

About 3,000. 

Well, we have a very considerable force there too. 

I suppose the whole international force now is 10,000. More than that? 
Yes, Isee. The Italians have a few. Over 10,000. 

I am obliged to you. You think it is either a little influence in a pro- 
Japanese way or it may be that they have cold feet. 

A very useful additional piece of information soon and I will let you know 
the result. 

Our Minister, Sir Miles Lampson, is going to Shanghai. We want to have 
the best man on the spot.3 Your Minister from Nanking? Well, Lampson 
will be there tomorrow. He is a very good judge of Chinese affairs. That is 
good. Well, I have sent a message‘ to ask Lampson to give me an apprecia- 
tion of the situation at Shanghai as soon as he has grasped it and I will com- 

3 The preceding part of this conversation (from the words ‘over 10,000’) was rendered as 
follows in the American text (loc. cit., p. 280): 

‘Secretary [Stimson]: I have heard of the advice that you have received from your local 
authorities, and I have been rather inclined to think it was a little bit influenced either by 
pro-Japanese argument or by a little timidity of the situation which was confronting them. 

‘Sir John: You may be right. We have our Ambassador [sic] going down to Shanghai as 
I want to have the best man on the spot.’ 

4 See No. 424. 
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municate with you in order that I may tell you his view. I should like to 
hear how it strikes you. You think there is no room for making further 
efforts at peace-making between the forces. Yes, I see. You are not inter- 
fering if anyone else wants to play peacemaker, but you won’t take the 
opportunity now. I agree with you. I have been thinking all the time about 
what is going to happen at the end. 

g-Power Treaty. 

You consider that this is really an assault upon the situation arranged 
under the 9-Power Treaty, or at least that it is in jeopardy. That would be 
Article 1. Create situation . . .5 in danger in China. . .5 by the attack. Are 
you thinking of Article 7 of the Treaty? Yes, I thought you were. I have 
been looking at it. | 

You say that a suggestion has come to your ears that the Foreign Office at 
Tokyo is putting out the suggestion that there might be demilitarised zones 
round the principle [stc] Chinese ports. Is your information that that comes 
from the Japanese Foreign Office? I had heard the suggestion, but I thought 
it was not a Foreign Office suggestion. Was it really? Foreign Office spokes- 
man. Well then, you regard that as indicating that Japan is anxious to 
change the régime? Yes quite. 

The refusal of point 5 in the good offices. Yes, you think the rejection of 
our point 5 in relation to Manchuria indicates an unwillingness to recognise 
Article 7 of the 9-Power Treaty. Yes, I see the point. Yes, I want to go step 
by step with you too. 

Refusing to recognise any action or situation arising out of the present 
proceedings. ® 

I had heard that Sir Ronald Lindsay had told our people that he [you] 
had this in mind though of course I did not know it so fully as you have 
explained it now, but is what you are turning over in your mind in reference 
to the present proceedings at Shanghai? 

I should be grateful. 

From your own Minister in Shanghai. United States Minister . . .5 think- 
ing in China this proposal for dismemberment. Well, what does he say? 
Situation of Americans in China very dangerous: might be another Boxer 
attack. 

In the Chinese. Quite. I see that. 

I am not going to London until Saturday but, as I told you, Lampson 
will be in Shanghai tomorrow. If you agree, I will communicate so as to just 
have a talk with London but in principle, Mr. Stimson, subject to thinking 
it over, you will find, I believe, that the British Government will be glad to 
stand side by side with you. Our interests are essentially the same and in 
any case we both of us want to support the 9-Power Treaty. That is my first 
impression. What I do feel a little anxious about is this. I am really anxious 
because, though I think as you do that the first step taken by Japan in 


S Punctuation as in original. 
® Cf. op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 281-3 for repetitions of statements by Mr. Stimson here and in 
ensuing passages. 
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Shanghai was wrong, and ought to be called a wrong step, I really do not 
see, now that she has taken it, how she can avoid taking this second step. She 
cannot possibly leave her marines where they are at present. I do not believe 
that she is in a position to take any other course than to bring in troops in 
order to correct the very bad mistake she has made. 

What use she makes of that is another thing. 

She did indeed. 

One of the reasons, I think, which made it difficult was that Japan was 
trying to draw a distinction between Manchuria and the rest of China. 

I have no doubt that is true. 

Manchuria is part of China. Quite true. 

However it is, I am particularly anxious for every reason that our two 
countries should go hand in hand about this, and I am very anxious that 
that should be so. I will therefore communicate as I told you. 

Shall I ring you up or will you ring me up? 

There is this further thing I would like to tell you. Here at Geneva, we 
have the Council of the League that is very much concerned as to what to do 
and there was a meeting of the Council yesterday [stc]7 when the Chinese 
and the Japanese both made statements. Well, there will have to be some 
end to this. We cannot have the Council going on and adjourning and 
adjourning and adjourning. I have told the Council, both publicly and 
privately, that every effort is being made by the British Government to take 
useful action tending to stop this and that we have tried all the way through 
to act with America in this Shanghai business. That is a very great satisfac- 
tion to the Council here because they have not got America in direct touch 
otherwise. This is one of the reasons—though not the chief one—why I am 
very anxious that what we do we should do together. You have been per- 
fectly clear and I am greatly obliged to you and I shall let you know with 
equal clearness and fullness what is the line we are going to take. 

It is an extremely anxious situation from the broad point of view for the 
British interest but the main British interest in the East is peace. 

8 

On the contrary, would be extremely grateful. I am sure of that. I shall 
not of course tell them anything about it until it is a little further developed, 
but I shall communicate with my own people in London and ring you up at 
this time tomorrow. All right. Well now, with me, it is 5 o’clock. With you 
11. I will try to ring you up at 5 o’clock tomorrow. 

Good-bye. 


7 Cf. No. 4o1. 

8 Punctuation as in original. The corresponding passage of this conversation (from ‘East 
is peace’ to ‘sure of that’) in the American text (loc. cit., p. 283) read as follows: 

‘Secretary: The step which I am now thinking of, and which I have brought to your 
consideration, is a step which in no way would interfere with any proceeding by the Council 
of the League. 

‘Sir John: They, on the contrary, would be extremely grateful I am sure.’ 
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No. 424 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) 
No. 28 Telegraphic [F 1159/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1932, 5 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 49 (Tour)! (of February roth. Line to be taken at 
Shanghai by His Majesty’s Minister). 

Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 

Secretary of State would like your own appreciation of situation as soon 
as possible after arrival at Shanghai. Meanwhile His Majesty’s Consul- 
General has our instructions for local attitude and desiderata. 

Your general line will be to endeavour to promote a cessation of hostilities 
and in general conditions ensuring so far as possible safety of the Settlement 
and paving the way for peaceful negotiation of the questions at issue. Parti- 
cular line you suggest is not, I think, open to objection, though it may turn 
out to be impracticable. You should however maintain close touch with 
Brigadier?, who may have views as to expediency of denuding Shanghai of 
Japanese troops to so great an extent; and also of course with Consul-General 
with whom we have already been in communication on matters bearing on 
this point. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 132. Please repeat to Tokyo No. 48. 

t No. 411. 


2 This word was amended to ‘Commander-in-Chief’ in Foreign Office telegram No. 11 
Tour of 6 p.m. on February 12, 1932, to Sir M. Lampson at Shanghai. 


No. 425 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 135 Telegraphic [F 1262/1/r10] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1932, 7 p.m. 

Following for the Secretary of State :— 

The Commander-in-Chief reported on February 11th that, although fight- 
ing continued, there were no new developments. On the roth the Chapel 
area was bombed and Woosung village bombarded, but there was no 
Japanese advance. A Japanese aerodrome had been established outside 
settlement boundaries. Settlement remains quiet. British, French and 
American Commanders-in-Chief agree that in interests of all Powers Japanese 
must obtain substantial victory. 

A truce has been arranged by Mr. Brenan and his United States colleague 
from 8 a.m. to 12 noon on February 12th to evacuate women, children and 
wounded from Chapei area. The German Consul General has arranged a 
similar truce to evacuate his nationals at Woosung. .. .! 


t The remainder of this telegram briefly summarized information in Nos. 407, 409, 410, 
421, and 426. 
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No. 426 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewved February 11, 2.20 p.m.) 
No. 96 Telegraphic [F 1252/1]10]' 
TOKYO, February 11, 1932, 7.5 p.m. 

My telegram No. 92,2 and Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 47.3 

Head of press bureau explained to Mr. Snow yesterday that proposals had 
been ventilated in this manner in order to let the Powers know what Japan 
intended. If they did not join her she would execute plan herself. 

Although I do not doubt that she will do so as regards ehabena the rest 
may well prove too much for her. 

French Ambassador has now ascertained from Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that he has been considering this plan for a long time and that he had intended 
to lay it before the Powers officially had not the Shanghai incident inter- 
vened. He is sending special representative to Washington to explain 
details and has instructed the new Japanese Ambassador at Paris to explain 
it fully to Japanese Ambassadors in Berlin and London on his way to his post. 

Idea underlying it is to deprive War Lords of accession to their main sources 
of revenue and main aim is sooner or later to put a stop to the boycott.‘ 

It is not my duty to guide the Chinese policy of His Majesty’s Government 
but I must warn you that Japan means business. For the moment Shanghai 
is the only town involved and it will very soon have to be decided whether 
powers are going to try to thwart Japan there, which might be unsuccessful, 
or whether their interests as well as those of China are not better served by 
co-operation. Latter may well entail fewer future military commitments 
than the former.’ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 96 of February 11th, repeated to Shanghai 
for Sir M. Lampson. 

t The filed copy is a subsequently amended text of this telegram, originally received in a 
corrupt text. 

2 No. 408. 3 No. 409. 4 The text as sent here read ‘. . . a stop to boycotts’. 

$ This telegram was minuted by Sir V. Wellesley and Sir R. Vansittart, and initialed by 
Sir J. Simon, as follows: 

“The Japanese are evidently quite unable to understand British psychology. V. W. 


13/2/32.” 
‘(We cannot of course be associated with this.) R. V. Feb. 14.’ ‘J. S. Feb. 18.’ 


No. 427 


Minute by Mr. Fitzmaurice 
[F’ 1044/37/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1932 
This question! is rather more difficult than the previous one on this paper, 
namely that of the export of government-owned munitions, and it raises 


1 On February 10, 1932, Mr. Orde had asked Mr. Fitzmaurice to advise on the question 
of granting licences for the export of arms to China and Japan, and had suggested that a 
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issues of policy rather than of law. There are, however, certain considera- 
tions of a legal character which I will indicate. In the ordinary way I should 
have had little hesitation in saying that it would be a somewhat serious step 
to take to interfere with the export of arms in the ordinary way of trade by 
private British manufacturers. As I stated in my previous minute there is no 
legal obligation on a neutral government to prevent the export of arms on 
the part of its subjects, and such export has in fact been a regular feature of 
past wars. Similarly, although I think the considerations relating to the 
Kellogg Pact, which I pointed out in connexion with the export of government- 
owned munitions apply also in some degree to the case of the export of arms 
by private manufacturers, I think they apply a good deal less strongly, and 
that the implication that the spirit of a country’s peace obligations should 
lead it to forbid the export of arms by its subjects to belligerent nations is a 
more difficult one to draw than in the case of an export by the government 
itself. For this reason, therefore, I should have been inclined to say definitely 
that, so far as legal considerations are concerned, there could not be said to be 
any definite objection to our issuing licences for the export of arms to China, 
and that the question whether we should refuse to issue these licences was 
purely one of policy. 

On further reflection, however, I am not sure that legal considerations can 
be wholly excluded from this matter. The difficulty, to my mind, is this: 


letter on the subject might be addressed to the Service Departments and the Board of 
Trade. The question arose from a minute which Mr. Fitzmaurice had written that day on 
a letter of February 6 from the Admiralty to the Foreign Office. This letter enquired 
whether Sir John Simon saw any objection to the Admiralty complying with a request from 
the Blackburn Aeroplane and Motor Co. Ltd. that the Admiralty should, if possible, quote 
prices for supplying it with six torpedoes, modified for use by aircraft, for sale to the Chinese 
Government. Mr. Fitzmaurice stated in his minute of February ro: ‘I think it would be 
highly undesirable that we should supply munitions of war to either side at the present 
juncture. It may be that a state of war does not exist de jure but no one can doubt that it 
exists de facto. At any rate acts of war are being committed by both sides, and we ought, 
therefore, in this matter, to observe a strict neutrality. The duty of neutrality forbids the 
sale of munitions of war by a neutral government to either belligerent, either directly, or 
indirectly through the medium of some private party. (The duty of neutrality does not, 
however, forbid the sale of munitions by the subjects of the neutral. It only forbids their 
sale by the government of the neutral country itself, though this rule as I have said, covers 
an indirect sale of government owned material, i.e. one effected through a private person 
or firm.) Consequently there is no doubt that if there really were a war the present trans- 
action would not be one into which we could enter, and for the reasons indicated I think 
we should act as if a state of war legally existed. I think, moreover, that the same con- 
clusion follows from our obligations under the Covenant, and the Kellogg Pact, particularly 
the latter. The renunciation of war which it contains, implies, I think, an obligation on the 
parties thereto, not only to refrain from war themselves, but to refrain from any acts which 
would facilitate the resort to war between other countries. Apart from these semi-legal 
considerations, I feel that if it became known that, at this juncture, a sale of government-_ 
owned torpedoes had been made by this country to China, a very bad impression would be 
created. I see the torpedo is for use in an aeroplane, and we obviously could not contend 
that it might not be of direct use for the purposes of the present hostilities.’ This minute was 
approved by Sir R. Vansittart and, in a letter of February 11 from the Foreign Office, the 
Admiralty was informed that ‘Sir John Simon is strongly of opinion that the firm’s request 
should not be granted.’ 
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that, although the munitions in question are not government-owned, and are 
not actually exported by the government, yet, under English law as it now 
stands, the export, even by a private manufacturer, cannot be made without 
a licence from His Majesty’s Government. This being so it follows that every 
export of arms has, at the very least, the consent, if not the actual approbation, 
of His Majesty’s Government, and it might well be argued, therefore, that 
the government associated itself with the export in question, and that in 
consequence the export came perilously near to being within the category of 
an export by the government itself, in which case the considerations set forth 
in my previous minute on this paper would apply to it. The situation, there- 
fore, is such that I think it impossible for us wholly to divest ourselves of 
responsibility by making use of the argument that the export is an export 
effected by a private British firm, over which we have no control. We therefore 
need to go very carefully, since our responsibility is really directly engaged. 
The above represents, I think, all that can usefully be said from the purely 
legal point of view, and the question remains one chiefly of policy, but perhaps 
I may be allowed to suggest one or two further considerations. Speaking 
broadly and generally I think it can be said that to issue export licences for 
arms to countries engaged in warlike operations is an act which, primd facte, 
appears to be scarcely consistent with the spirit of the peace obligations into 
which this country has entered. This does not, however, mean that the issue 
of such licences would necessarily be so inconsistent in every case, and that 
there are no instances in which it might be justifiable. For instance, I think 
there would be no inconsistency with any such obligations if the export of 
arms were allowed to a country which needed them purely for self-defence 
in order to repel an attack made by a clear aggressor acting without legal 
justification. To come down to the present case the Chinese might well argue 
somewhat in this fashion. ‘You are well aware of the fact that we do not and 
cannot manufacture arms for ourselves, and that the Japanese can and do. 
You are, therefore, depriving us of the means of resisting an attack made 
upon us. You allow us to have arms in time of peace, yet directly we need 
them in order to resist an aggressor, you refuse to supply them. You are, 
therefore, in effect taking sides with the Japanese.’ There would be a good 
deal of force in this argument. Its validity, if any, is of course based upon 
the allegation of Japan being the aggressor. To my mind Japan zs the aggres- 
sor, in this sense; that although she may have had provocation for her action, 
she has not, in my opinion, had what amounts to legal justification for it, or 
even assuming that she had some justification for operations of some sort, 
I do not think she has had any justification for operations on the scale and 
on the intensity undertaken. Further, I am clear that she has neglected her 
obligations under the second article of the Kellogg Pact, under which signa- 
tory powers obliged themselves not to have recourse to any but peaceable 
methods of settling disputes. It can surely not be argued that Japan has 
resorted to peaceable methods. At any rate it is clear that she has made no 
attempt, before resorting to warlike methods, to have recourse to any peace- 
able method of settlement, such as reference to the Council or to arbitration, 
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or to the Hague Court, or even to the mediation of a friendly power. I think, 
therefore, a very good case could be made out for showing that the Chinese 
at any rate are in need of arms purely for purposes of self-defence, and more- 
over for self-defence against a power which has no real justification for the 
attack which it has made, and, as I have said, the supply of arms to a power 
purely on the defensive in such circumstances would not, in my view, be 
inconsistent with the obligation, which, I think, may be said in some sense to 
arise under the Kellogg Pact not to facilitate the carrying on of war between 
other powers. I am, of course, here speaking of an export of arms by a private 
British firm. As I have stated in my previous minute, the export of arms by 
the government would, I think, not be permissible in any circumstances, and 
I must once more draw attention to the fact that the circumstances in which 
private firms can export arms in this country are such as to associate the 
government with the export and to bring the case very near to being within 
the category of an export by the government itself, or at any rate one for 
which the government assumes direct responsibility. 

There are one or two further things I ought perhaps to say. Assuming we 
decide, as I think we may (though the point is admittedly a difficult and 
doubtful one) that the export of arms under government licence is not an 
export by the government, but remains an export by private persons, and 
assuming we decide further on the lines indicated in the previous paragraph 
that the particular case of China is one in which the export of arms would be 
justified, we have to consider what our position would be in the event of the 
Japanese making a similar request for a supply of arms. One of two things 
would happen. We might, in the first place, consent and supply the arms. 
Such a course would, I think, be indefensible because it would amount to 
supplying both sides with war material in circumstances from which the respon- 
sibility of a government could not be entirely disassociated, and which would 
amount to the facilitation of war between two foreign powers—a course 
inconsistent, I think, with the spirit of our obligations. Alternatively we could 
refuse to allow the Japanese to be supplied. This, however, would clearly 
amount to taking sides, and again we should not be able to say that we have 
no control over our subjects, and could not prevent them from exporting to 
one power rather than to another, since we should be deliberately issuing 
licences in the one case, and not in the other. Insofar, therefore, as we are 
supposed to be neutral, we should, I think, be committing an unneutral act, 
which could only be justified really, if backed up by some opinion or request 
of the Council under which it was made clear that the Japanese were in the 
wrong. We should, therefore, be rather in a cleft stick. To put the matter 
on broad general grounds either we should give export licences for exports to 
both sides, which I think would look very bad, or alternatively we should 
definitely take sides—a course which, at any rate in the case of the Japanese, 
might have very unfortunate repercussions. I should have been inclined to 
say, therefore, that, if we could possibly find good grounds on which to refuse 
the export of arms to either side, we should be well advised to do so. On the 
other hand we must remember that in the present case it is in the highest 
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degree unlikely that any application for arms will be received from the 
Japanese,? and that this particular difficulty is, therefore, not likely to arise. 

I am afraid the above minute is the best I can do by way of assisting the 
department to arrive at a decision. Legal arguments, I think, exist both to 
justify the grant of licences for the export of arms to China, or alternatively, 
if it is desired to refuse these licences I think good grounds of a legal, or semi- 
legal character can be found for refusing them. The question, therefore, 
remains one of policy, but very difficult to decide. The chief points to be borne 
in mind, in arriving at a decision, are, I think, briefly :-— 

(1) that, owing to the fact that under English law no export of arms can 
be made without a governmental licence, we cannot divest ourselves 
of responsibility for their export. 

(2) that, speaking very broadly, the grant of a licence for the export of 
arms to belligerent countries is prima facie inconsistent with the spirit 
of the general peace obligations of His Majesty’s Government. 

(3) that, on the other hand, it does not necessarily follow from (2) that the 
grant of such a licence is necessarily so inconsistent in every case. A 
case where it would be clearly not inconsistent would be where the 
arms were supplied to a country acting in pure self-defence against an 
aggressor. 


With regard to the communication to the service departments, I think we 
had better tell them our decision about the export of government-owned 
munitions, and similarly if we decide not to issue export licences for China. 
But I do not think there is any need to go into details as to our reasons. As 
regards the government-owned munitions for instance, we could simply say 
that for obvious reasons it is deemed undesirable that any export by, or 
munitions purchased from, His Majesty’s Government should be allowed to 
a country engaged in belligerent or semi-belligerent operations at the present 
time. This, however, is a matter which I might be allowed to think about 
further when a decision is taken on the present point. It will be easier to 
treat the matter as a whole. | 

G. G. FrrzMauRICE 


[P.S.] According to the latest telegrams from Shanghai it would, so far as 
the safety of the Settlement is concerned, and apart from any question as to 
who is right or wrong, be a disaster if the Chinese were really to defeat the 
Japanese troops, and Mr. Brenan’s view is that the best thing that could 
happen would be for the Chinese either to retire or to be driven back a con- 
siderable way from the Settlement. This, no doubt, is a matter to be taken 
into consideration in considering the question of the export of arms to China.3 

G. G. F. 
rith February, 1932 

2 Mr. Orde here noted in the margin: ‘I am afraid they are being received, for large 
quantities.’ 

3 This paper was minuted by Sir V. Wellesley, Sir R. Vansittart, Sir John Simon, and 
Mr. Eden as follows: 
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‘We are on the horns of a “trilemma”’. That being so the only proper course is to refe 
the matter to the League. The decision of the League will absolve us from all responsibility 
& afford us a perfect answer to all criticisms. V. W. 10 [? 12]/2/32.’ 

“We are all agreed as to Government-owned arms. There can be no question of allowing 
these to go. 

‘The question of private orders under license is a very pretty dilemma. 

“There is a good deal to be said for the suggestion of throwing the problem into the lap 
of the League—whose present embarrassments will be largely augmented thereby. The 
consequences might be manifold. There might be an inconclusive wrangle, during which 
export will continue by other countries. I do not believe that France would shut down on 
Japan, for example. Or else those who dream of an economic blockade of Japan might 
carry the day—for this would be a relatively small instalment thereof—and we should be 
definitely committed to taking sides. This would certainly, in view of the warnings we have 
received from Sir F. Lindley, legitimately alarm both him and our own naval and military 
authorities, for we stand to be shot at more than anyone else. Even if such a taking of sides 
did not produce the extreme of danger, it would, in the present temper of Japan, almost 
certainly produce the very hardening and inflammation that we wish to avoid. 

‘I do not dissent from any of the reasoning advanced in the previous minutes. It is 
cogent, ingenious, well-pointed, and covers all the ground. But I would personally judge 
the dilemma from the perhaps lower ground of practical expediency. 

‘Private export is not the same as Government export, even though it has to be licensed. 
There are proper and properly observed conditions for such licensing. These have been 
announced, acted upon, and have raised no opposition so far. There may be trouble anyway 
if we adhere to practice and precedent; but there certainly will be trouble if we meet it 
halfway by arbitrarily changing the existing practice. We could put up some sort of a case 
in any circumstances for the policy of no present change. But we could put up an excellent 
case pending the report of the League Commission of Enquiry—and even afterwards, for 
it will be an anodyne report if it is to save the League’s face, which will surely be among its 
concerns. Indeed I go further, and would say that, pending such report, we have no right 
to alter the existing practice and prejudge the culpability. We think that Japan really ts the 
aggressor, though I doubt if the Commission will report so flatfooted as that. But the fact 
is that China is ordering next door to nothing from private firms, and the Japanese very 
little really. For such small matter we should try to avoid a definite taking of position, 
which may precipitate a crisis; and for such small matter we may well escape criticism at 
home. We shall certainly have none abroad, where everyone will, as usual, be snapping up 
every order they can get. 

‘Be all this as it may—and by all this I mean the matter of this and every preceding 
minute—we must take a chance somewhere. And my recommendation is that we run the 
smallest possible chance by going on just as we are in regard to private orders (which our 
firms might incidentally object to losing to Creusot, Hotchkiss or Skoda). After the Com- 
mission’s report we can think again, if need be, though I doubt the need. Furthermore the 
fighting crisis may have passed by the time when we get that report. And we can think 
again if anyone else raises the matter at the League, which is doubtful, though it is a very 
proper matter for the League. But do not let us take the lead in that. We are playing plenty 
of leads anyway. 

‘In a word we cannot possibly take sides against China, (what would the League say!) and 
this would be the effect even of an embargo on both sides. On the other hand it is at present 
premature, and for some time to come both inexpedient and dangerous to take sides against 
Japan. The deduction is obvious, if uneasy. 

‘The Secretary of State should, however, see these minutes, in view of the possibility of 
future questions. If these, as suggested in Mr. Fitzmaurice’s minute, play around the Kellogg 
Pact, well, the United States of America—and all of us for that matter—have already 
swallowed a good deal more than these relatively trifling orders; and we have not done 
swallowing yet, I sadly fear. R. V. 13 February, 1932.’ 

‘Confining myself to the question asked by the Admiralty, I understand that it is agreed 
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that the reply must be that the supply of Government munitions through a private firm to 
either China or Japan is in present circumstances not approved. The Blackburn Co. has 
told us what they want the six torpedoes for & that settles it. I may observe that these 
torpedoes do not seem to me to be wanted for marine use but for aircraft use. 

J. S. Feb. 16.’ 

‘I think however that we should continue to license export of arms of their own manu- 
facture by private firms, if only because an unilateral prohibition by us would be ineffective 
and would merely penalise our manufacturers at the expense of their foreign rivals who would 
get the business. It is more difficult to decide whether we should initiate any action by the 
League. In any event U.S.A. would have to assent to make international action effective, 
& Soviet Russia also, since these are both present sources of supply—probably more 
actively used than is this country. In the circumstances international action would seem 
very difficult of attainment. We may however well be asked in Parliament whether we will 
seek to secure it. A. E. Feb. 17.’ 

‘I agree with Mr. Eden. Unilateral embargo is ineffective: if there could be universal 
embargo both agreed & observed the situation would be different. But that would mean 
bringing in Russia & U.S.A., as well as league members such as France & Germany. So 
the F.O. cannot undertake to prohibit. J. S. Feb. 17.’ 

On February 23 the following letter was addressed by the Foreign Office to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty: 

‘Sir, I am directed by Secretary Sir John Simon to state, for the information of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that he has had under consideration the question 
of the supply, in existing circumstances, of Government-owned arms and munitions of war 
to China and Japan. 

‘2. Sir John Simon feels that there are the strongest possible objections to the release of 
such material from stock belonging to His Majesty’s Government for resale to either China 
or Japan so long as the present hostilities between the two countries continue. 

“g. Similar letters are being sent to the War Office and the Air Ministry. 

Iam, &c., 
C. W. Orde.’ 
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Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 11) 
No. 80 [F 2398/40/23] 


Confidential TOKYO, February 11, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to paragraph 5 of my immediately preceding despatch,' I 
have the honour to report that from information given to me by an absolutely 
reliable friend, it seems certain that the Minister for Foreign Affairs was 
inclined to accept our first four proposals but that, while he was on his visit 
to Prince Saionji, the Minister for War succeeded in having the decision 
taken by the Cabinet and approved by the Emperor to send land forces to 
Shanghai. Mr. Yoshizawa was faced on his return by this decision, and a 
Cabinet crisis was with the greatest difficulty averted. If this had happened, 
there is little doubt that a purely military Cabinet would have been formed 
and that such restraining influences as are still, to some extent, exercised 


1 Not printed. Paragraph 5 of this despatch of even date (received March 15) reported 
that M. Yoshizawa had consulted Prince Saionji regarding the proposals in No. 235: cf. 
No. 319. 
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by the anxiety of business and financial circles in Japan would have been 
altogether eliminated. In some quarters it was even said that the Govern- 
ment had been threatened by a military coup d’ état unless they gave way; but 
on reflection I see no sufficient reason for such a threat. All that would have 
been necessary under the Japanese constitution would have been for the 
military party to persuade the Emperor that a military Government was 
necessary. This would not, probably, have been a very difficult task and 
such a government would have been a perfectly legal administration from 
a constitutional point of view. 

2. In my telegram No. 72,? Confidential, of the 5th instant, I reported a 
long conversation I had with Count Makino, the veteran adviser of the 
Emperor. There is no one in this country so well informed of the situation 
behind the scenes, and no one on whose word greater reliance can be placed. 
He did not conceal the fact that he had used all his influence to heal the 
breach in the Cabinet because he was convinced that it was essential to main- 
tain a normal government in power, even though the military elements in 
that government had the upper hand. He laid stress on the fact that the 
financial and business people were getting exceedingly concerned at the posi- 
tion into which Japan was drifting and he believed that, if a Cabinet crisis 
could be avoided, the opinions held in these circles would carry more and 
more weight as time went on. He assured me that the Japanese Govern- 
ment were genuinely anxious to get out of the Shanghai affair without 
further friction and that they had no ulterior aims of any kind in China 
proper. I do not know what he would say now to the schemes for the de- 
militarisation of a number of zones in China which have emanated from the 
Gaimusho since my conversation took place. 

3. The Count then went on to trace in a most interesting manner the causes 
at the root of the whole of the present imbroglio. He pointed out that the 
Samurai? had ruled Old Japan; that the Army had inherited their traditions 
and had, in the Sino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese wars, placed Japan 
in the position she now held amongst the Nations. Since the Great War, new 
ideas had arisen, and had been, to some extent, assimilated and disseminated 
by the political parties who had followed the line of continually belittling 
the importance of the Army. Whenever economies were required they were 
always made at the expense of the armed forces, and the latest cut in pay, 
proposed by the Minseito Government, had been the last straw. The Army 
felt that they were being set aside and slighted, and this feeling had a great 
deal to do with recent events. He had warned the political parties that they 
should go very carefully, and they were now aware of the danger. Time 
must be given for the new ideas to permeate the nation more thoroughly than 
had yet been the case. In this connection it is significant that the papers 
announced, a day or two ago, that the plan for re-organising the army, put 
forward by the late Government, had been dropped, anyhow for the present. 

4. Continuing on the subject of the Army, Count Makino admitted that 
there was much indiscipline in a political sense within the ranks of the officers. 

2 No. 333. 3 The Japanese military class. 
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General Araki, the Minister for War, had great influence with the malcon- 
tents and had promised to use it in order to restrict their activities to the dis- 
charge of their military duties. I do not doubt that he was referring parti- 
cularly to the gang of officers in Manchuria who, as reported in my despatch 
No. 474 of January 25th, Mr. Nagai, the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
had told me were really responsible for the Manchurian outbreak and its 
development. 

5. This conversation only confirmed my conviction that the position here 
was one of the utmost danger and fully justified the despatch of my tele- 
grams Nos. 63, 65 and 69.5 By a continual and deliberate process of propa- 
ganda, the active part of the nation has been brought into a state of violent 
war psychology, resembling that in Germany in August 1914 according to a 
member of the German Embassy, and is ready to back the Army in any 
measures it undertakes, however wild. And the Army 1s, if not dominated, 
at any rate largely influenced and ready to be dominated by the clique whose 
fantastic ideas are described in the postscript of my despatch No. 623° of the 
gist December last. Any pressure from outside, however much its exercise 
might be justified, was bound to increase the influence of the extreme group 
as Count Makino impressed on me; and I was in a state of most acute anxiety 
lest the Powers should threaten to enforce the sanctions specified under 
Article 16 of the Covenant. Although no one can be certain of anything in 
the future, I felt that there was imminent danger that, if that were done, the 
military party might actually take the initiative. It has always been their 
tradition to do so and they might very well argue that economic sanctions 
would be certain to lead, sooner or later, to war, as indeed seems to be quite 
certain when one considers the present state of Japanese mentality; and that, 
this being so, the only thing to do was for Japan to make herself master of 
the Far East before the Powers could assemble their overwhelming naval 
forces. This would not have been a difficult operation as anyone can see who 
cares to calculate the forces of the Powers now in the Far East and the 
immediately available resources of Japan. 

6. Moreover, it must be remembered that the Japanese, when they entered 
into their war with Russia, took an enormous risk considering the status of the 
two countries at that time; and the military party might well argue that the 
risk was no greater now when, war once started, both Russia? and Germany 
might feel that the moment was come to attain their particular objects by 
joining in on the side of Japan. I fear that these considerations may have 
appeared almost fantastic to those living in the atmosphere of London or 
Geneva; but we Europeans and Americans in Japan feel as if we were 
literally living in a madhouse, the inmates of which are capable of actions 
which cannot be calculated by any ordinary standard. For this reason the 
receipt of your unnumbered telegram® despatched from Paris on the 6th 
February removed an almost intolerable load of anxiety from my mind: I 


4 No. 115. Ss Nos. 300, 305, and 321. © No. 43. 
7 This word was queried in the Foreign Office. 
8 No. 340. 
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have only made use of it in the indirect way reported in my telegram No. 829 
of the 8th February. 

7. The whole country is still in a ferment and it is impossible to foresee 
what may occur from day to day. No interest whatever 1s being taken in the 
Elections which are due in a week’s time; and faith in the Political Parties 
has never fallen to solow an ebb. I am also assured by well-informed persons 
that Communist organisation and agitation is far more wide-spread than is 
generally admitted; but I am strongly of the belief that the danger from this 
quarter is exaggerated and that, if there is an upheaval, it will be of a 
Fascist character with a strong anti-capitalist colour. 

8. To-day I met by chance Baron Harada, the confidential private secre- 
tary of Prince Saionji, who provides the veteran Genro with most of the 
information on which he bases his advice to the Crown. The Baron told me 
that the internal position was causing the Prince a great deal of anxiety. 
The Fascist movement, though it only included within its ranks a minority 
in Army circles, was both active and aggressive; and it was even feared that 
some kind of outbreak might have taken place that day which was the anni- 
versary of the accession of the Emperor Jimmu Tenno, 2,500 years ago. He 
had been in communication with the Police who had assured him that every- 
thing was quiet and he, personally, did not believe that there would be any 
actual movement. He went on to condemn strongly the proceedings of 
certain reactionary societies which had persuaded Prince Kanin, the present 
Chief of the General Staff, to preside at a meeting attended by 30,000 of 
their adherents. This was nothing but an unscrupulous attempt to com- 
promise the Imperial House in the overthrow of the constitution. The Baron 
went on to say that the present Government is completely discredited and he 
could not see, whatever the result of the Elections, how it could possibly 
last much longer. The Prince had been looking out for a successor to Mr. 
Inukai and, had it not been for the deplorable and disgraceful assassination 
of Mr. Inouye, that statesman might well have been chosen for the post. As 
it was, it was essential to have a government which inspired sufficient respect 
to uphold the constitution and keep the disorderly elements in check. He was 
inclined to think that the choice would eventually fall on some military man 
whose administrative and political experience enjoyed the confidence of the 
majority of the army officers who were not implicated in subversive intrigues. 
The Baron’s English is not, unfortunately, fluent and it was not always easy 
to catch his meaning; but he expatiated at length on the reactionary tendencies 
of some of the older members of the Privy Council who seem to think that the 
golden age, during which they themselves had exercised executive power, 
should be made by some means to return. Then there were the bureaucrats, 
many of whom were intensely jealous of the position acquired by the poli- 
ticians and who resented interference in the affairs of their offices and in their 
own promotion to more lucrative posts. 

g. I had some difficulty in reconciling in my mind the Baron’s statement, 
that the late Mr. Inouye might have been appointed Prime Minister had he 

9 No. 381. 
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not been assassinated, and his later suggestion that the only person who could 
ride the storm was an experienced general. Mr. Inouye, who was undoubtedly 
a man of first-class ability and unquestioned integrity, represented all those 
ideas most hated by the discontented elements in the army; and I should have 
thought such an appointment might well have brought matters to a head. 
However that may be, it is some comfort to know that there are still persons 
and people in Japan in influential positions of the type of Count Makino and 
Baron Harada with whom it is possible to discuss the situation on those 
reasonable lines which are habitual amongst responsible statesmen all over 
the world. 
I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 


No. 429 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 15) 
No. 82 [F 2544/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 11, 1932 

His Majesty’s Representative at Tokyo presents his compliments to the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit here- 
with copies of the under-mentioned paper. 


Name, Date, &c. Subject 


From Dairen No. 16 New Manchurian State 
of February 2nd, 1932 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 429 
Mr. Dening to Sir F. Lindley 


No. 16 
DAIREN, February 2, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 14! of January 18th, the establishment 
of the new Manchurian state appears to be attended with more difficulties 
than was at first anticipated by the more optimistic section of the Japanese 
Imperialists. February roth is the last date given by the press as being the 
day on which the new State may come into being, but with the situation as 
obscure as it is at Harbin to-day, and actual hostilities in progress, one 
wonders whether February roth is any more likely to be the day than those 
which have been mentioned during the past two months. 

2. According to an article which appeared in the ‘Manshu Nippo’ a week 
or so ago, the process of drafting the constitution has reached the stage where 
26 articles are now complete and the question of customs autonomy is under 
consideration. 

1 Not printed: cf. No. 115, note 2. 
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3. This latter question has been exciting a certain amount of discussion 
locally, and I was informed by an English member of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs staff, recently transferred to Tientsin, that the Chinese employees 
were very much alarmed as to their ultimate fate and likelihood of employ- 
ment. I questioned the Japanese Commissioner on the subject more recently 
and he too seemed by no means certain what the future would bring. He 
told me that what he described as ‘the younger section’ of Japanese had 
assured him that if an autonomous customs service were established he would 
be able to retain his present post, though scarcely at his present salary, and 
therefore need not fear the prospect of unemployment. Actually he thought 
that the customs question had received so little serious consideration as yet 
that it was impossible to prognosticate. The general impression seems to 
prevail, however, that an independent Manchurian Customs is both contem- 
plated and desired, though the practical considerations involved have not 
as yet been satisfactorily worked out. 

4. According to the English secretary of the Chinese Customs here, the 
Dairen revenue leaves little or nothing over after the service of foreign and 
domestic loans has been paid. A Japanese press article (and it must be 
admitted that the Japanese press is usually very inaccurate where figures are 
- concerned) states that the total customs revenue from Dairen, Newchwang 
and Antung is estimated at Yen 18,000,000 per annum. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that the Dairen revenue in 1930 was 12,334,348 Haik- 
wan Taels. 

5. Since it seems scarcely possible for the customs of the new State to 
repudiate the loan service, it appears evident that, for some time to come at 
any rate, no large revenue is to be anticipated from this source. 

6. The vexed question of a currency for the new State has apparently also 
been receiving close attention. I was told by the Manager of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank that at a meeting of the Dairen Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce it was decided that while the gold standard was ‘ideal’, it was not prac- 
tical. I asked what currency had been favoured, and he replied that a silver 
standard had been considered advisable. He thought, or at least pretended 
to think, that the silver yen (issued by his Bank) would not be the standard 
unit, and that the Ta Yang or Mukden big dollar would be employed. 

7. From the general tendency to which expression is given by the press and 
by individuals, it appears that Japan is endeavouring to bring the,new State 
into being at a minimum of monetary expenditure on her own part. It may 
be alleged that this is in part due to her desire to alleviate the suspicion that 
the State is entirely at her beck and call, but it is also more probable that 
she has not, at present, the money to spend. Such indeed was categorically 
the statement of a prominent Japanese who was discussing the currency ques- 
tion with me the other day, and he added that the new State would have to 
stand on its own financial legs. 

8. That seems to be the fateful question: whether the new State can be 
financially independent, and the general impression seems to be that it cannot. 
The leopard, moreover, does not change his spots, and if the Chinese puppets 
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(none of whose reputations in the past appear to suggest a very high standard 
of political morality) set up by the Japanese, are to have nothing but hard 
work and little money, their new role will be little to their liking; discontents 
will lead to plots and so on ad infinitum. 

g. If the new State is to be born shortly it is likely to be faced with a 
depressing outlook in the immediate future. Unless banditry in its present 
and virulent form is stamped out before the frost is out of the ground, 1t seems 
doubtful whether the Manchurian peasant will dare to till his ground and 
sow his crops this year, and though past crops are still unsold and the 
exporter and shipper might rejoice at the rising prices consequent on a small 
supply the peasant is likely to have less buying power than ever. Ifhe should 
be faced with starvation in addition, another factor will arise to hinder the 
attainment of that millennium which the Japanese press would have us 
believe has been the be-all and the end-all of the events of the past few 
months. 

10. From the Japanese point of view it is to be questioned whether the new 
State will actually live up to expectations in the way of trade. Manchuria’s 
much talked of thirty millions are a poor thirty millions, if indeed most of 
them are not on the verge of destitution. It is most unlikely that their buy- 
ing power will assume any very considerable proportions in the near future, 
with the result that any capital outlay in the way of railway construction and 
industrial enterprise will require many years to bear fruit. In a report which 
I addressed to your Excellency’s predecessor in January 1929 on the subject 
of labour conditions in Manchuria I endeavoured to show that Manchuria 
was definitely not a field for Japanese immigration owing to the lower 
standard of living of the Chinese, and in 1932 I see no reason to alter that 
opinion. 

11. If the new State therefore is to come into being, it seems improbable 
that Japan will reap much economic benefit for some time to come. And the 
political difficulties are not few. 

12. My American colleague told me that Mr. C. Walter Young, whose 
name has been before the public recently by the publication of a trilogy on 
Japan’s jurisdiction and international legal position in Manchuria, paid a 
visit to Dairen a few days ago and was interviewed by Mr. Ishikawa, sub- 
Chief of the Negotiations (or Foreign Affairs) Department of the South Man- 
churia Railway. Treating Mr. Young as an authority on international 
jurisprudence, Mr. Ishikawa asked him what he considered to be the main 
essentials requisite for the foundations of a new State. 

13. Mr. Young is stated to have replied that they were three. In the first 
place the new State must be in a position to maintain its complete indepen- 
dence before the world and before its parent State. Secondly it would have 
to secure the recognition of all foreign States. Thirdly it would have to 
negotiate new treaties, so that in the case of Manchuria, all previous treaties 
and agreements with China regarding this region would become a dead letter.” 


2 Sir J. Pratt stated in a minute of March 18, 1932: ‘Mr. Young’s secondly and thirdly in 
Para. 13 are, I believe, not a correct statement of the legal position.’ 
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14. Mr. Ishikawa’s face is said to have fallen somewhat on hearing these 
pronouncements. He asked if he might make notes of Mr. Young’s state- 
ments and stated that he was particularly interested in the subject in view 
of the forthcoming visit of the League of Nations Neutral Observers’ Com- 
mission. 

15. If the world at large is being told that the new State is being formed 
entirely by the free will and at the instigation of the thirty million down- 
trodden people of Manchuria, local Japanese do very little to maintain the 
fiction, and openly they say that they are considering various problems instead 
of assuring one that the Chinese are believed to be considering them. 

16. Copies of this despatch have been sent to Peking, Mukden, Harbin (if 
possible) and Newchwang. 

I have, &c., 
M. E. DENING 


No. 430 


Sir F, Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 12, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 97 Telegraphic [F 1280]1/10] 


TOKYO, February 12, 1932, 1.45 p.m. 

Shanghai. 

Mr. Matsuoka at one time Vice-President of South Manchurian Railway 
and now standing at [? for] Seiyukai as member for Diet, called on French 
Ambassador and United States Ambassador and myself on February gth 
with letter of introduction from the Minister for Foreign Affairs saying that 
he was being sent to Shanghai as personal representative of the latter and the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. Matsuoka explained his principal mission was to calm excitement 
amongst Japanese and remove misunderstandings generally. Object of 
Japanese Government was to liquidate the Shanghai affair as soon as pos- 
sible and withdraw their troops. He laid emphasis on the necessity of Chinese 
giving up their policy of boycotts and anti-foreign education in schools. He 
also stressed desirability of co-operation of the Powers and mentioned in 
passing that Japanese would have to turn to Russia if others failed her. He 
did not say this to the other Ambassadors. 

I gave Mr. Matsuoka letter of introduction to Mr. Brenan.! 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 97, repeated to Shanghai. 


t Sir F. Lindley further reported in Tokyo telegram No. 98 of 2.50 p.m. on February 12, 
1932, to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 12): ‘I strongly suspect that 
real mission of Mr. Matsuoka is connected with plan reported in my telegram No. 83 
[No. 393]’: see No. 439. 
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No. 431 


Record® of a telephone-conversation between Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
and Mr. Stimson 


[ Confidential |General] 349/2} 


GENEVA, February 12, 1932, 5 p.m. 

j. S. Hallo, how are you? 

Simon here. 

For my end, I have been thinking over what you said? and I am anxious 
that we should keep in touch. As regards a possible statement or declaration, 
a good deal would depend both upon the time of it and also upon the contents 
of it, because we feel rather more hopeful than you that there still are at any 
rate some possible ways of approach. I have got a telegram before me from 
our Minister, which makes me hope it may be so. Anyhow, he is only reach- 
ing Shanghai today and I must in any case wait for his appreciation. 

Well yes, my movements are these. I am going to be here at Geneva until 
Saturday; and I am leaving here at 2 o’clock, on Saturday. I am going to 
Paris where I shall be that night. I have to see Laval. I am going on 
to London on the Sunday, arriving on the Sunday evening. I shall be glad to 
see anything in London on Sunday evening and could deal with it as soon as 
you like after that. I am a little doubtful whether I could deal with it very 
effectively before that. St[tmson]. Shall I send it very secretly to 
Geneva? Well,* that would be very good. 

St. It is only a rough draft. It is only British agreement I chiefly care 
about. 

I4 quite understand and of course I may be able to help you about that if 
we agree. I am in very good touch with the French now. I mean if you think 
it worth while and would like to dictate it, I would have it taken down here 
merely to study it. Well, I shall be at Geneva, as I say, until that tme and 
I am in very good touch with your Mr. Wilson here. He could let me have 
it.5 .. .6 I quite understand. I should speak to no one about it; neither, I 
suppose, would he. Would you mind my making two observations now before 
you actually send your draft? ...7 No, I have not done that. No, it depends 
on this. Naturally it depends upon its contents but it also depends upon the 
choice of time when it is done. The British Government would like very much 


1 This record was not an agreed record of the conversation. An American record of this 
conversation is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1992, vol. iii, pp. 294-8. 

2 See No. 423. 3 February 13, 1932. 4 Sir John Simon speaking. 

Ss A marginal note by Sir J. Simon here read: ‘(He did: see B [cf. No. 455, note 2])’. 

6 Punctuation as in original. The American text here read (p. 294): 

‘Secretary [Stimson]: I could send it through Mr. Wilson. It would be understood, of 
course, that it is only tentative and subject to discussion with you. 

“Str John: I quite understand’ &c. 

7 Punctuation as in original. The American text here read (ibid.): 

‘Secretary: Very much [sic] I don’t want to send it if you have made up your mind 
entirely against the wisdom of any such move at all. 

Sir John: Oh no, it depends actually upon its contents’ &c. 
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to discuss that with you and we shall do our very best to agree with you. But 
we have this slight difference perhaps. Not only are we members of the 
League of Nations, which is trying to deal with it, so that I have to consider 
that point. But more than that, we take a rather more hopeful view of the 
possibility of things being stopped than I think you are inclined at the moment 
to do, and that is based upon a message which we have had within the last 
day—a message from our Minister. I do not say it amounts to anything. I 
do not know that it does. But at least it is the fact that we have this message. 
I am not saying that from any desire to fail to co-operate. On the contrary. 
I am most anxious to do so, but I do think that a great deal will depend upon 
how far the statement 1s a statement reserving rights and calling attention 
to the 9-Power agreement and so on as distinguished from an absolute pro- 
nouncement of a judgment in the matter which, after all, the Council of the 
League 1s considering. I must not get myself into a position where either side 
can say that the British Government, a member of the League, is anticipating 
the decision of the Council by pronouncing a judgment of its own, either way. 

Stimson. I agree. My document would be moderate in tone. Do you 
agree? 

Jj. S. Yes, I do indeed. That is very good. 

Have you seen the first part of the report which was made with the help 
of a number of the Consuls at Shanghai to the Council of the League? Well, 
that is very interesting because it does apportion the blame rather well. You 
notice, for example, the terms in which it describes the nature of the boycott. 
Not the danger but the nature of it. The sort of thing it is. It goes beyond 
that you see. How [? Now] you don’t want to touch that point. 

Now, in a matter of this importance, though I should like to see your 
document as soon as you can get it to me, you will appreciate that I shall 
be bound to give you the answer from London when I get there on Sunday 
because I must speak to MacDonald about it. And I really do not quite see 
at the moment, from your point of view, that that delay is serious for you. 
Because after all nothing that is said at this moment is actually going to stop 
immediate operations. . 

Stimson. No—And so I am not hurrying it. 

j. S. Iam very glad that you don’t. 

I also have this reason you will remember. We have sent our best man— 
our Minister—down and he is in Shanghai today and we have especially 
asked him to send us an appreciation of his own. He knows the China situa- 
tion as a whole, not only Shanghai, and takes a very broad view and 1s, I 
think, a very wise man. We shall undoubtedly get from him before the end 
of the week his own appreciation. I would do my best, if it were useful to 
you, to let you know what he says. That would be useful because he has a 
great judgment and knows the Chinese very well and all the reactions of the 
thing. Of course, the British Government would want to decide with that 
before them. Is it ready? Is your draft actually ready or were you waiting 
for a day or two? 

St. Yes: shall I send it to Geneva? 
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I+ think, Mr. Stimson, it would be better, to save time, and if I may have 
it sent to me here I shall be glad. All right, but it is understood that I shall 
not attempt to deal with it until I get to London. Now would you do this. I 
should very much like it if I might send a message to our Minister who is at 
Shanghai and tell him to keep in as close touch as he can with your Minister 
because, if they are both making appreciations, it would be useful as far as 
they can to check the position together. Would you be disposed to do the 
same with your man? I am going to send a message to Lampson to say I 
understand that the American Minister has arrived and that as he is making 
an appreciation for me he should put himself in touch as closely as possible 
with the American Minister as of course we should be very glad to have the 
advantage of that consultation. Iam much obliged. That will be very good. 

You might like to know, Mr. Stimson, though not directly concerning 
America, that the Chinese representative here at Geneva has asked that the 
dispute may be referred from the Council of 14 to the Assembly and you 
might like to know that we are having a meeting now in a few minutes’ 
time—a meeting of the 12—that is to say, the Council apart from the Chinese 
and Japanese members, to consider how we shall deal with that. Of course, 
it will be referred to the Assembly as he asks for it. That is the situation here. 

I have no very definite news as to what is going on at Shanghai during the 
last twenty-four hours. No new news. 

8 

Thank you very much. That is very good. 

You say there is nothing in the proposition you have in mind which would 
in any way forestall the work of the League or the discharge of its duty. I 
see. Would you agree that I might say to them in their private meeting that 
I was in touch with you and I was quite sure that the United States was con- 
tinuing to take an interest in the situation? It 1s a great encouragement to 
them to feel that that is so. I shall not of course repeat or suggest that you 
and I are negotiating now for a neutral zone because it 1s not true so I shall 
not suggest anything of the kind, but I should like to say that I was in close 
communication with you and was able to assure them that the United States 
was keeping in touch with the situation and not disinteresting itself in it. I 
think that would be very encouraging to them. 

9 

I dare say you have got that sort of view from Mr. Wilson probably. All 
right, I think we are keeping in very good touch and I want to go back to 
London partly because I want to impress upon my colleagues the very very 


® Punctuation as in original. At about this point in the conversation the American text 
(p. 296) included the following observation: ‘Secretary. Well, now, just let me say this to help 
you with your work today in the meeting of the League. There is nothing in my proposition 
which is intended to forestall the judgment by the League. I do not intend to go into a 
judgment on the facts.’ 

9 Punctuation as in original. At about this point in the conversation the American text 
(p. 297) included the following interjection by Mr. Stimson: ‘That is absolutely true and 
furthermore I have been encouraged to believe from what I have heard that the League has 
shown that it is not at all adverse to any work that we may do under the Nine-Power Pact.’ 
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great importance of our acting together. . . .° You may be sure that I shall 
not try todo that. You say that the only difficulty in waiting would be in the 
nature of the declaration or even the time of it if it were found to be very 
difficult for us, especially as we are members of the League. But I do not 
expect that. I imagine that your draft is in the sort of form which won’t 
raise that difficulty. 

Unless there is something you wish to say to me specially I shall not try to 
ring you up tomorrow, but may I tell Wilson that I expect him to tell me 
what you communicate to him? No doubt I may ask this, may I not? Of 
course you are communicating this to me here through Wilson for the 
moment only for me. Stimson. Wilson does not know about this. I 
quite understand. .. .!' I thought he was not. I said nothing about it. 
He is a most excellent man but I did not think that he appeared to be dealing 
with this point so I said nothing. 

St. Do you think Japan will hold her hand? 

Personally+ I do not. Naturally we have to go carefully because obviously 
we are in very explosive areas. . . 12 I do not see any reason at all. I should 
be averse to anything which amounted to an indictment of one side because 
it would be prejudging and the League would very much object to it. But I 
quite agree with the importance of affirming the 9-Power Pact and all its 
implications. 

I am much obliged to you. I will have a chance of studying it'3 and hope 
to be able to communicate with you on Monday. Thank you so much. 

Good-bye. 

10 Punctuation as in original. 

11 Punctuation as in original. The American text (p. 297) here read: ‘Sir John: I thought 
so. He was most helpful in a conversation I had with him but I did not think that on this 
point he appeared to be dealing with it, so I said nothing.’ 

12 Punctuation as in original. The American text (p. 297) here included the following 
observation: ‘Secretary: You see no reason why, on the general sharp issue of keeping alive 
the Nine-Power Treaty, your country should not stand with us.’ | 

3 Mr. Stimson’s draft. At the end of the present typescript there stood the following 
unsigned note: ‘(Mr. Stimson will send a draft of the proposed statement here in Geneva. 
It will come through Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson is to have it for me and no one else. Possibly 
it will not come in time, in which case it will come in London, and I have promised I am 


not going to reply about it until I get to London, but I shall hope to communicate with 
Mr. Stimson on Monday.)’ 
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Sir R. Vansittart to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 49 Telegraphic [F 1285/1/10} 
Important. Very confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, February 12, 1932, 5.40 p.m. 


U[nited] S[tates] Government have informed us that they have in mind a 
further communication to Japanese Government which will probably take 
the form of a reservation of position of U.S. Government, based on 
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Articles 1 and 7 of the Nine-Power Treaty, similar apparently but more 
extensive than the note of January 7th in reference to Manchuria. They are 
anxious for co-operation of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment]. 

We are suggesting that the present moment is not opportune and that time 
should be given to see whether Sir M. Lampson can achieve anything at 
Shanghai on lines for instance of his telegram No. 44' to the Foreign Office. 

What do you consider the effect in Japan would be of a note of the kind 


outlined above? 
1 No. 412. 
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Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 116 Telegraphic [F 1285/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 12, 1932, 5.50 p.m. 


Your telegram No. gg! (of February 9th. Proposed Note to the Japanese 
Government). 

Following from Sir R. Vansittart :— 

Secretary of State is in telephonic communication with Mr. Stimson and 
I gather that latter’s idea now is not so much an indictment of Japan as a 
note reserving position of United States government, based on articles 1 and 
7 of the Nine-Power Treaty. Secretary of State is, I understand, suggesting 
that moment is not ripe and that time should be allowed to see whether 
Sir M. Lampson can achieve anything at Shanghai, possibly on lines of 
voluntary withdrawal of Chinese troops from Shanghai in return for no 
further Japanese advance and withdrawal of Japanese reinforcements since 
incident began. There seems some hope from a very confidential conversa- 
tion between Sir M. Lampson and Chinese Premier and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, at which United States Minister was present, that this may be possible 
so far as Chinese are concerned. 


1 No. 397. 


No. 434 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 12, 10.20 a.m.) 
No. 37 Telegraphic [Confidential] Telegrams /53/234] 


SHANGHAI, February 12, 1932, 5.55 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 18.! 
United States Minister has decided to authorise American oil companies 
to sell aviation spirit to both sides.? 
Consequently His Majesty’s Minister has instructed me to authorise British 
companies to do likewise unless you send instructions to the contrary. 
Repeated to Peking, Nanking and Commander-in-Chief. 


t No. 289. ® See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 316. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Arrival of Sir Miles Lampson at Shanghai and 
failure to secure a local cessation of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities 
February 12-20, 1932 
No. 435 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 12, 3.15 p.m.) 
No. 51 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1293/1/10] 


Confidential SHANGHAI, February 12, 1932, 9.5 p.m. 


I arrived in Shanghai noon February 12th and immediately met the 
Commander-in-Chief, Consul General and the Brigadier in conference who 
unanimously agreed with my proposal that I should work for a cessation of 
hostilities on some such lines as following: 

‘Pending arrival of Commission of League of Nations and outcome of their 
enquiry into local situation at Shanghai, and without prejudice to Man- 
churian issue, it is suggested that: (a) Chinese troops be withdrawn from the 
municipal area of greater Shanghai (or alternatively from the said area 
north of Suchow Creek and west of Whangpoo river). 

(6) Japanese troops to be withdrawn to their original positions in accord- 
ance with status quo ante of December 31st, 1931. 

(c) Chinese civil administration including police gradually to function in 
the evacuated area.’ 

2. I explained that the above was intended merely as a basis on which to 
work for our own information alone. 

The alternative in (2)! was to be held in reserve for consideration should 
Chinese refuse to withdraw from Lunghua and western districts unaffected 
by present hostilities. 

Area I had in mind was whole of map (including parts of colour white)? 
of Chinese municipal area attached to draft of extraterritorial treaty and 
extends some 10 or 12 miles from the Bund.3 Question providing for neutral 
troops patrolling Chapei Paoshan district or other parts of evacuated area 


1 This reference should evidently be (a). 

2 For this Chinese map see Volume VIII, No. 458, note 2, and No. 460, paragraph 63. 
On this map the parts coloured white and yellow (cf. op. cit., No. 460, para. 63) together 
comprised the whole of the Chinese Municipal Area of Greater Shanghai: cf. Report of the 
Hon. Richard Feetham, C.M.G., to the Shanghai Municipal Council (Shanghai, 1931), vol. i, 
pp. 15-20. 

3. The principal street in Shanghai, running along the west bank of the Whangpoo river. 
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so far as might be necessary for protection of life and property against dis- 
orderly elements was to be reserved until either side raised it. 

3. It was further agreed that my first move should be to approach Japanese 
Minister and ascertain whether any further action towards securing a cessa- 
tion of hostilities was possible. 

4. My United States colleague arrived at Shanghai with me and we are 
keeping in close touch. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Geneva, Peking, Tokyo, Nanking. 
Copies to Commander-in-Chief and Shanghai. 


No. 436 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Str F. Simon (Received February 12, 4.20 p.m.) 
No. 52 Tour: Telegraphic [F 1295/1/10] 

My telegram No. 51 (Tour). SHANGHAI, February 12, 1932, 9.2 p.m.' 

I have since seen Japanese minister. Asked whether my informal good 
offices were acceptable in a further attempt to arrange some modus vivendt, 
he gave guarded affirmative answer—Japan had quite enough troubles on 
her hands without Shanghai. 

2. He appeared to agree to broad general principle that if China would 
withdraw a given distance (I purposely did not at this stage attempt to 
specify how far) Japan would withdraw from all territory round Shanghai 
occupied since December 31st 1931. Further enquiry established that this 
included withdrawal from Woosung area but not retention within settlement 
of Hongkew waste area, present military reinforcements only to be taken 
back to Japan as and when Japanese government desired. To ensure effec- 
tive evacuation by both sides his idea was joint Sino-Japanese commission. 

3. I am seeing Chinese side to-night. 

4. Prospects of settlement do not strike me as favourable. In reply to his 
enquiry I told Japanese Minister that if my present attempt failed I should 
return to the capital to keep in touch with Chinese government and watch 
developments. 

‘Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Geneva, Peking, Tokyo and 
Nanking. 


1 This telegram was despatched before No. 435 (Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 51 Tour). 


No. 437 
Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 12, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 54 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1296/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 12, 1932, 11.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 52.! 


I met Dr. Koo, Dr. Sung, Kuo Tai-chi? and the Mayor of Shanghai same 
evening and gradually developed as purely informal suggestion, proposals 


1 No. 436. 2 Chinese Political Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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outlined in my telegram No. 513 without giving any text or detail and sug- 
gesting evacuation of Shanghai municipal area. 

2. Chinese while being careful not to commit themselves were not un- 
responsive and undertook to discuss my proposals with their colleagues. 

3. I assume that there is no objection provided that arrangement shall be 
pending the arrival of League Commission? Chinese expressed much anxiety 
to know what the function of the Commission would be as regards Shanghai 
question. For my information can you tell me? I could only quote to them.. .* 
referred to in Geneva telegram to Foreign Office No. 15.5 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Nanking, Geneva, Tokyo, 
copies to Commander-in-Chief Shanghai. 


3 No. 435. + The text is here uncertain. 5 No. 150. 


No. 438 


Sir F. Simon (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received February 15) 


No. 15 [F 1337/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 12, 1932 
The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of the undermentioned 


paper. 


No. and Date | Subject 
Record! of private meeting Sino-Japanese dispute: Chinese request for 
of Council, Feb. 12. reference to the Assembly. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 438 


The Members of the Council, other than the Chinese and Japanese 
Delegates, held a private meeting on the evening of February 12th to consider 
the Chinese Note (copy attached)? requesting that the Sino-Japanese dispute 
should be referred to the Assembly. 

The Secretary-General3 pointed out that under the terms of the Chinese 
note three courses were open to the Council: 


(i) It could refer the dispute to the Assembly, at the request of the 
Chinese Government, under Article 15, paragraph 9 of the Covenant. 
(ii) It could refer the dispute to the Assembly, under the same Article, 
on its own initiative. 
(iii) It could, under the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly (Rule 1, 
paragraph 2) summon, if necessary by a majority vote, a special 
Session of the Assembly. 


1 This record was made by the British representatives for the use of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

2 Not here printed. This note of February 12 is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, 
March 1932, p. 386. 

3 Of the League of Nations. 
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The first course was obligatory on the Council unless it preferred, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the Chinese Delegate, to follow one of the 
other courses. 

The Secretary of State* enquired whether he was right in supposing that if 
the Assembly were convoked under either of the first two procedures, 1.e. 
under Article 15, paragraph 9, the Council would lose its mandate for dealing 
with the dispute, which would be transferred in toto to the Assembly. 

The Secretary General thought that in such an event the Assembly un- 
doubtedly took over from the Council all its powers under Articles 12 and 15. 
The Council would, on the other hand, retain its general powers and obliga- 
tions under other Articles of the Covenant. 

Monsieur Colban (Norway) thought that the adoption of course 2 or course 
3 would have the advantage of leaving the initiative in the hands of the 
Council. On the other hand it would place on the Council the responsibility 
of referring the matter to the Assembly. 

Monsieur Zaleski (Poland) felt that it was difficult for the Council to refer 
the matter to the Assembly in its present unfinished condition. The Council 
had called for reports which had not yet been received. 

Monsieur Grandi (Italy) enquired if reference to the Assembly under 
Article 15, paragraph g necessarily meant the convocation of a special 
Assembly. Might it not mean reference to the next ordinary session of the 
Assembly? 

The Secretary General replied that the Assembly, which succeeded to the 
powers of the Council under Article 12, had to make a report within six 
months. It was clear therefore that a special session of the Assembly was 
intended. As regards the powers of the Council, the Assembly might, of 
course, conceivably request the Council to continue to deal with the matter 
and to prepare a report on its behalf. But in that case the responsibility would 
still rest with the Assembly. 

The Secretary of State agreed with Monsieur Zaleski that it was impossible 
for the Council at the present moment to refer the dispute to the Assembly on 
its own motion. It would be embarrassing if some Member of the Assembly 
enquired why the Council had referred the matter to the Assembly when it 
had not yet completed its own efforts to deal with the matter. He wondered 
whether the Chinese Delegate realised the consequences of referring the 
matter to the Assembly. The Council would lose all authority in the matter 
and the task of reaching a solution would become even more difficult, since 
not only unanimity among the Members of the Council but a majority of 
all the other Members of the League would be necessary for any decision. 

The Secretary General drew attention to the fact that the Chinese note had 
been sent in today only because the time limit under Article 15, paragraph 9 
would otherwise have expired. He did not think that the Chinese Delegate 
was particularly anxious for an immediate meeting of the Assembly. He 
merely wanted to reserve his right, and ensure that the Assembly should be 
summoned at some stage, either on his own proposal or on the initiative of 

4 Sir John Simon. 
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the Council. If the Council declared its intention of referring the matter to the 
Assembly at a later stage it might well be that the Chinese Delegate would not 
insist on his request. 

Monsieur Pau] Boncour (France) did not think that the Council could enter 
into an obligation towards the Chinese Delegate to refer the matter to the 
Assembly either now or at some later date. He was in favour of acting on 
the Chinese request, if it were persisted in, and referring the matter to the 
Assembly at the request of the Chinese Delegate. 

Mr. Lester (Irish Free State) asked whether the Council was bound to 
convoke the Assembly within the next few days or whether the Chinese 
request could, so to speak, remain in suspense. 

The Secretary General said that if the Council referred the matter to the 
Assembly at the formal request of the Chinese Delegate he thought that it 
would be reasonable to consult the wishes of the Chinese Delegate as to the 
date of the meeting. If the Chinese Delegate pressed for an immediate con- 
vocation of the Assembly he did not think that it could be delayed. In any 
case it must be remembered that under the procedure of Article 12 and 
Article 15 a report had to be made within six months. 

Monsieur Zulueta Escolano (Spain) felt that there was something to be said 
for the third course, which would be taken under the Rules of Procedure of 
the Assembly and not under Article 15. This would leave the matter formally 
in the hands of the Council which would merely convoke the special session 
of the Assembly in order to give it moral support. 

The Secretary General pointed out that although the Chinese Delegate had 
referred [?to] the possibility of convoking the Assembly under the Rules of 
Procedure, he was not, on consideration, sure that this really met the Chinese 
request. If the Assembly were convoked in this way it could not be said that 
the dispute was referred to it. It would merely be summoned to hear a report 
of the Council on the question and to tender its observations. 

Monsieur Zaleski (Poland) observed that a further difficulty of this matter 
would be that any resolution of the Assembly would then have to be 
unanimous. 

The Secretary of State wondered if some method could not be found 
of avoiding an immediate convocation of the Assembly. He felt that the 
Chinese Delegate did not really desire it and had merely put forward the 
request at the present moment in order to safeguard his rights under 
the time limit. 

Monsieur Paul Boncour (France) thought that the Chinese Delegate must 
have it one way or the other. If he insisted on demanding an Assembly, the 
Assembly must be convoked. 

The Secretary General suggested that it would be dangerous to adopt any 
course which looked like a hint to the Chinese Delegate to withdraw his 
request for a meeting of the Assembly. Any such step would inevitably look 
like placing the Council under an obligation to the Chinese Delegation. 

It was finally agreed that the Chinese Delegate should be informed that 
the Council could not agree to refer the matter to the Assembly on its own 
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initiative but that if he maintained his request that the Council should refer 
the matter to the Assembly on his motion, the Council would, of course, 
comply. 

It was pointed out that such a decision could only be taken at a full session 
of the Council, and it was agreed that a Council should be convened for this 
purpose at the beginning of next week. In the meantime an attempt would 
be made to draft the terms of a resolution. 


No. 439 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 16) 
No. 87 [F 2565/1/r10] 
Confidential TOKYO, February 12, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that, on the morning of the gth instant, the 
American-owned ‘Japan Advertiser’ published an interveiw, given by Mr. 
Shiratori, head of the Gaimusho Press Bureau, to the foreign correspondents 
in Tokyo the afternoon before, which attracted the attention of the whole 
Diplomatic Corps. It will be seen from the enclosed cutting! that the essence 
of the policy outlined by Mr. Shiratori was that the five cities of Shanghai, 
Canton, Hankow, Tsingtao and Tientsin and their neighbourhood should be 
permanently demilitarised. 

2. I was disposed at first to take the view that Mr. Shiratori was talking 
more or less on his own account; and this was confirmed, though I was never 
convinced of its correctness, by the assurances, given to me by Mr. Nagai, 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, and repeated in my telegram No. 83? of 
the oth instant, to the effect that the exuberant Head of the Press Bureau had 
not been authorised to make any pronouncements to the foreign corre- 
spondents on a subject which had only been a topic of private discussion 
amongst the members of the Offices. It was not intended even to put out 
a feeler. 

3. None-the-less Mr. Shiratori’s confidences continued, as will be seen 
from further extracts of the morning and evening papers in the English 
language which are enclosed ;! and it became clear that Mr. Nagai’s explana- 
tions would not hold water. I suggested to my French colleague that, since 
he knew the Minister for Foreign Affairs intimately from having been his 
colleague for some years in Peking, he should ask him in a friendly way 
exactly where the Japanese Government stood. Mr. Yoshizawa happened to 
be dining at the French Embassy on the roth instant and was more expansive 
than usual. His Excellency informed Count de Martel that he had long 
disagreed with Baron Shidehara’s Chinese policy and that he had worked 
out in detail a plan for putting Chinese intercourse with the foreign Powers 
on a Satisfactory footing. He would have laid this plan officially before the 
Powers later in the day had it not been for the Shanghai affair which had 


t Not reprinted. 2 No. 393. 
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forced his hand. He was sending a high official in his confidence to Washing- 
ton to explain the whole thing there; and he had instructed Dr. Nagaoka, 
the newly-appointed Ambassador in Paris, to explain matters to his colleague 
at Berlin and to Mr. Matsudaira at Geneva on his way to his post. Mr. 
Yoshizawa did not explain the details of his plan to Count de Martel; but 
the latter gathered that it differed little from that outlined by Mr. Shiratori. 

4. The same evening Mr. Snow, Counsellor to this Embassy, happened 
to meet Mr. Shiratori, whom he knows well, at the Club. The latter made 
no secret of the fact that his utterances had been officially inspired; and 
explained, as reported in my telegram No. 963 of the 11th instant, that this 
particular method of publicity had been chosen in order to make it quite clear 
to the Powers that Japan meant business and was prepared to put her plan 
into execution alone if the others would not co-operate. 

5. In the light of this information the mission of Mr. Matsuoka and his 
calls on my French and American colleagues and myself on the 9th February 
with a letter of introduction from the Minister for Foreign Affairs to say he 
was going to Shanghai as his special Representative become more intelligible. 
In fact I have no doubt that he is really going there in order to work out the 
details of the application of the plan to Shanghai on the spot. During his 
long talk with me he was at pains to explain that he had been horrified at the 
presentation of the Twenty-one Demands which occurred when he was a 
Secretary in the Embassy at Washington; and that he had fought tooth and 
nail during the Paris Peace Conference to get the Japanese Government to 
agree to the return of Kiaochow to China. Had his advice been taken, there 
would have been no anti-Japanese movement there. He was now going 
to try to quieten his compatriots in Shanghai, who were in an excited and 
unreasonable temper, and to smooth out any misunderstandings that might 
arise between the different nationalities. His Government desired to liquidate 
the Shanghai affair and withdraw their troops as soon as possible. He then 
talked at length of the necessity of putting an end to the policy of boycotts 
and to systematic anti-foreign, especially anti-Japanese, teaching in Chinese 
schools. In answer to my questions, he did not explain how this latter 
desideratum was to be obtained; and I did not then suspect that his mission 
had anything to do with Mr. Shiratori’s first utterance of that morning. 
Finally Mr. Matsuoka laid stress on the desire of the Japanese Government 
to work in harmony with the Powers, and he made the surprising interjection 
that Japan would have to fall back upon Russia if the others refused to 
co-operate. A short summary of this conversation was reported in my 
telegrams Nos. 97* and 985 of to-day’s date. 

6. It will be seen from the last paragraph that Mr. Matsuoka gave himself 
the character of a very moderate and reasonable person. This does not exactly 
tally with his outbreak in the Diet reported in Mr. Snow’s despatch No. 58° 


3 No. 426. 4 No. 430. 5 See No. 430, note 1. 

6 Not printed. This despatch reported a speech made in the Japanese Diet on January 
23, 1931, by M. Matsuoka wherein he criticized the policy outlined in Baron Shidehara’s 
speech of January 22 (see Volume VIII, No. 354), in particular as regards Japanese relations 
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of roth February, 1931. Making full allowance for the unscrupulous and 
irresponsible violence habitually shown in Party quarrels in this country, 
I should not be unduly surprised if his behaviour in the Diet were more in 
keeping with his true character and feelings than his demeanour and lan- 
guage in my study. Possibly I do him a great injustice. In any case he speaks 
and understands English really well and is a man of intelligence. 

7. Such is the present position of what, owing to the peculiar manner of 
its presentation, we call here the ‘Shiratori plan’. That it must be taken 
seriously goes without saying; since it is sponsored by the Power which, for 
the time being, not only exercises naval and military sway over the Far East 
but is in the sort of mood to make that sway effective. For the moment, its 
application to Shanghai need only be considered; for it is difficult to believe 
that the Japanese will attempt to apply it elsewhere before they have suc- 
ceeded at the most important centre of all; where, moreover, they will soon 
be in a position to impose their wishes. The question whether British interests 
would be best served in China by removing the great centres of population 
from the grip of war-lords and the vagaries of riotous students and trusting 
to the Chinese themselves gradually recognising the advantages of such 
havens and expanding their limits in the same way and for the same motives 
as led to the expansion of Rajah Brookes’ original little community in Borneo’ 
is, happily, not a question which falls within my province; any more than is 
the one whether such a scheme, even if desirable, is possible of achievement. 
But it is not only within my province but my plain duty to utter a warning 
that the Japanese will make a serious effort to attain their end at Shanghai 
at any rate; and that, if it is decided we cannot facilitate the demilitarisation 
of Shanghai, we must be prepared for a long occupation by the Japanese 
unless they succeed in their object without assistance. 

A copy of this despatch has been sent to His Majesty’s Minister in China 
by safe hand. 

I have, &c., 

F. O. LINDLEY 
with China and obstacles against Japanese immigration into the United States and countries 
of the British Commonwealth. 

7 In 1841 the Sultan of Brunei installed Mr. James Brooke as Rajah of the territory from 
Cape Datu to the Samarahan River in the island of Borneo. The territory was subsequently 


largely extended as the state of Sarawak under the rule of the family of Brooke. British 
protection was accorded to Sarawak in 1888. 


No. 440 


Sir M. Lampson (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewved April 5) 
No. 211 [F 3144/1/10] © 
PEKING, February 12, 1932 


His Majesty’s Minister, Peking, presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and transmits herewith two 
copies of the undermentioned paper. 
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Name and Date Subject 


From H.M. Acting Consul, Nanking Sino-Japanese Incident, Nanking. 
despatch No. 6 of 6/2/32. Reports on Bombardment by 
Japanese ships. 
Copied to: Tokyo. 


ENCLosuRE | IN No. 440 
Mr. Lee to Str M. Lampson 


No. 6. NANKING, February 6, 1932 
Sir, 

The gradual aggravation of the situation at Shanghai during the last few 
days of January was watched with some misgiving in Nanking where it was 
feared events in Shanghai might cause serious repercussion. This anxiety 
was in no way relieved by the news received late on the night of January 3oth 
that the Government had decided to remove the Capital to Loyang or Kai- 
feng and that the highest Government officials were leaving Nanking at 
once. The arrival the next morning of four Japanese destroyers to reinforce 
the three cruisers already here added to the tension of the local atmosphere. 
Assurances were received from the Japanese Consul and Senior Naval 
Officer that Japan had no intention of being the aggressor; but the former’s 
statement that this unusually large naval force was in Nanking to protect 
Japanese life and property did not seem to ring very true seeing that there is 
little Japanese property here, that all remaining Japanese subjects had been 
placed on board a Japanese steamer and that the Consulate office had been 
transferred on January 29th to the Nisshin Kisen Kaisha hulk. The Japanese 
Senior Naval Officer’s statement that the destroyers were here in the course 
of routine duty, and might be in Nanking one day and gone the next, 
seemed more convincing. Similar assurances were received from various 
Chinese officials. I saw Admiral Ch’en (Minister of Navy) on the morning 
of January 31st, and while obviously perturbed at the way events were 
shaping, he was most emphatic in denying any bellicose intentions on the 
part of China. 

2. The departure of one Japanese destroyer on the morning of February 
Ist eased the situation a little and seemed to lend colour to the explanation 
quoted above given by the Japanese Senior Naval Officer. However at 
eleven o’clock that evening the sound of rifle shots rapidly followed by bursts 
of machine gun fire caused alarm among the residents of Nanking. A few 
minutes later artillery fire was heard and in the course of about twenty 
minutes some ten shells were fired, after which firing ceased save for occa- 
sional rifle shots. Immediately after the first gun electric current was switched 
off at the Power Station throwing the whole city into darkness. Luckily the 
telephone service was not interfered with so that I was able to get in touch 
with residents on the hills overlooking the River who were in a somewhat 
exposed position. All these came down and spent the night at the Consulate 
and houses nearby which are well protected from gunfire by a hill. Arrange- 
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ments were made the following day to enable anyone who felt in danger to 
come to more sheltered houses at night. This also applied to residents of the 
Bridge House Hotel which was in the direct line of fire. I considered it how- 
ever undesirable to move them through Hsiakuan directly after the bom- 
bardment. 

3. The following morning the Senior Consul, my United States Colleague, 
sent me a copy of a letter from the Japanese Consul giving his Navy’s version 
of the episode. I have the honour to enclose copy! of this document. I also 
received a call from the Minister of War’s Secretary to bring me a personal 
and definite assurance from the Minister that neither Lion Hill nor any other 
fort had opened or returned fire. I have also received two reports, copies of 
which? are enclosed, from the British Senior Naval Officer, Commander 
G. W. Hoare-Smith, R.N., of His Majesty’s Ship ‘Bridgewater’. The con- 
clusions drawn by him appear to be sound logic and I think that they prob- 
ably represent what really did happen that night. It is definitely known 
that at least two Japanese sentries were wounded and that one has since 
died. So far as I have been able to ascertain there was only one Chinese 
casualty, a policeman shot near the City gate, probably by Chinese troops. 
One shell burst in a Chinese house in Hsiakuan (the riverside suburb of 
Nanking) very near the Bridge House Hotel; fragments of another were 
found behind Lion Hill, and it is said that the final two, which were six 
inch fired by the cruiser ‘Tenryuw’ fell outside the city in the direction of the 
Lotus Lake and the Purple Mountain. These shells I heard passing over the 
Consulate. The roof of Messrs Butterfield & Swire’s Staff Quarters, lying 
a little back from the river, was damaged; but whether by a shell or machine 
gun fire I am not at present in a position to state. The firm has been asked 
for a report in case a claim is eventually lodged. 

4. The bombardment, short as it was, reduced the inhabitants of Hsiakuan 
to a state of nervousness verging on panic, but this section of the City 
remained comparatively calm. About an hour after firing ceased I was told 
the flood refugee[s] nearby appeared to be getting slightly out of hand. A 
request to the district police station at once brought men to calm them down 
and a further request later on for an extra guard for the Sub-Legation com- 
pound was immediately granted. During the course of February 2nd there 
was a tremendous exodus of Chinese from Hsiakuan which was to a large 
extent evacuated under police orders. There was also noticeable a steady 
flow out of the City of persons presumably trying to leave Nanking by rail or 
endeavouring to cross the River to Pukow. 

5. The theory that the Japanese ships opened fire owing to a misunder- 
standing and not with any aggressive intent is, I think, supported by the 
following facts. The bombardment was not pressed and fire ceased so soon 
as it was realized that the forts were not firing. Secondly, the next morning 
the Nisshin Kisen Kaisha hulk, from which the Japanese marines had been 
withdrawn, was looted by Chinese. The only action taken by the Japanese 
was to send a destroyer alongside to maintain order. Thirdly, a considerable 

? Enclosure 2 below. 2 Enclosures 3 and 4 below. 
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number of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops from Honan arrived in Pukow yester- 
day, obviously reinforcements for the Shanghai area, and crossed the River 
under the eyes of the Japanese fleet who took no apparent interest in their 
movements. The Chinese Authorities have apologized for the looting of the 
Nisshin Kisen Kaisha hulk stating they are making efforts to arrest and punish 
the culprits. In order to prevent a repetition of provocative incidents the 
Bund in the neighbourhood of the hulk has been placed under strict martial 
law. Had this step, which had been suggested to the Authorities, been taken 
earlier the affair of February rst would probably not have occurred. 

6. As the days pass with no further incident there is a gradual relaxation 
in the tenseness of the atmosphere. This has been helped by the opening of 
exchange shops yesterday (the last day of the Lunar Year) to cash notes up 
to a limit of $5 per person in order to provide ready money for the New Year. 
The Lunar New Year, although officially abolished, is still a day of impor- 
tance to the masses. 

7. I am reporting separately on the question of the evacuation of women 
and children, and would conclude this despatch with the opinion that I 
consider some of the Press reports published have greatly exaggerated the 
magnitude of the incident of February Ist. 

I have, &c., 
C. RENE -LEE 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 440 
The Fapanese Consul to the American Consul-General (Nanking) 

Copy. February 2nd, 1932 
Sir and dear Senior Consul, 

I have the honour to inform you about the incident which took place last 
night between the Japanese War Ships and Chinese army and beg to ask 
you to be good enough to circulate this letter among my Colleagues. 

The Japanese Marines who were on duty at the N.K.K. hulk were sud- 
denly attacked by Chinese regulars at eleven o’clock last night, accompanied 
by three gun shots from the fort of Lion Hill, with a result that one of the 
marines was dangerously injured and one was slightly hurt. 

The Japanese War Ships in the river were compelled to take a necessary 
step in counter-attacking against this act of hostility initiated by the Chinese 
army and fired on the Lion Hill and the ‘Ichiang Men Gate’ to subdue the 
assaults from the Chinese side. 

It is a pleasure for me to inform you that the Japanese Navy had no inten- 
tion of taking any initiative in this incident, as I had notified you already, 
and so they stopped firing as the Chinese attacks subdued. I can assure you 
that the Japanese Navy will not resort to any offensive act unless provoked 
and take every precaution to stop the damage of attack at its minimum. 

I beg to state that your communication or advice, if you have any, is 
requested to be transferred to this Consulate through American gunboat. 

I have, &c., 
S. UYEMURA 
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ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 440 


Report by Sentor Naval Officer, Nanking 
on Firing of February rst, 1932 
About 1100 on night of February 1st I heard what I at first thought was 
a bomb exploding in the vicinity of the N.K.K. hulk. This was quickly 
followed by four or five rifle shots. Two or three minutes later a burst of 
machine gun fire was heard, quickly followed by the I.J.M.S. “Tshushima’ 
opening fire. Intermittent rifle, machine gun and warship firing lasted about 
three quarters of an hour. I saw no flashes from Lion Hill. About 1.15. a 
Japanese officer from I.J.M.S. ‘Hisado [Hirado]’ arrived with the following 


written statement. 


‘At about 1100 p.m. we were attacked from the Lion Hill fortress of 
three fires and our N.K.K. hulk guards was shot and injured and they 
made urgent signal. So we instantly shot against the fortress and let the 
guards return to their ship.’ 


A Chinese officer from the ‘Haiyung’ came to call at 10.30 on February 
2nd and gave me the following version of the incident. 


‘A Chinese soldier stationed in the vicinity of the N.K.K. hulk observed 
a junk approaching the hulk with provisions for the Japanese guard. He 
told it to go away and on their refusal fired a blank shot at them with his 
rifle. This started the Japanese guard firing.’ 


I do not think that Lion Hill fort opened fire, and if this is a fact I do not 
consider main armament firing was necessary. If they did, I consider that 
the reply was moderate. 

G. W. Hoare-SmIrH 
H.M.S. ‘Bridgewater’ Commander R.N. 


ENCLOSURE 4 IN No. 440 


Further Report by Senior Naval Officer, Nanking 
on Firing of rst February, 1932 

On the afternoon of 2nd February, I went on board H.I.J.M.S. ‘Hirado’ 
to thank the Senior Naval Officer (Captain Tange) for his message explaining 
why he had opened fire,3 and also to try and get more details. He saw very 
little of what occurred as his ship was the furthest from the N.K.K. hulk, his 
information being based on reports from Commanding Officers of other ships. 

The ‘Hirado’ did not fire. 

Captain Tange suggested that I go to see Captain Honda of the “Tshu- 
shima’ who was closest to the hulk and who had fired the majority of rounds. 

Captain Honda speaks very good English, he was Assistant Naval Attaché 
in London for two years. I had met him two or three times before and found 
him very friendly. 

He seemed pleased to tell me all he knew. His first remark was ‘A bomb 

3 See Enclosure 3 above. 
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was thrown at our sentries on the gate by men hidden behind a large store 
of iron pipes on the bund.’ This bears out my former statement, which can 
be verified by my officers, that at about 12.15 in the morning I had said that 
it was my opinion that a bomb had been thrown. Captain Honda was turned 
in when this happened, he got on deck and his officers reported flashes from 
Lion Hill. He naturally suspected the forts. It is my belief that the flash of 
the bomb exploding gave the impression of gun fire. The N.K.K. hulk lay 
in the direct line. Captain Honda fired eight rounds of 3”. His main arma- 
ment was manned but he did not use them. 

Captain Honda admitted that there was doubt about any gun being fired 
by the Chinese, but that at the time he had to take the advice of the officer 
on deck. 

Two Japanese were wounded by the bomb, one seriously. I certainly 
heard screaming as if someone had been badly hit, though it may have been 
the alarm being given. 

The Japanese guard reported being attacked by 30 or 40 soldiers. I think 
this is an exaggeration. 

The N.K.K. hulk had what appeared to be a bullet hole through one of 
its windows. 

H.M.S. ‘Bridgewater’ was anchored about four cables from the Japanese 
hulk. I was reading in my cabin on the upper deck when the incident 
occurred and so was in a very good position both to hear and see all that 
happened. I distinctly heard a dull explosion before the rifle fire was opened. 
This was also heard by my Chief Boatswain’s Mate and Master-at-Arms. 

G. W. Hoare-SMITH 
Commander R.N. 


No. 441 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 13, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 99 Telegraphic [F rgor/z/r0] 


Very Confidential TOKYO, February 13, 1932, 1.10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 49! of February 12th. 

As far as we can judge excitement in the country subsiding to some extent 
during the past few days and we ascribe this to absence of further protests 
from the Powers and lull at Geneva. It is in our judgment of the first impor- 
tance that process, which we believe in progress, should not be checked 
and that sane elements inside and outside the army should be given time to 
gather strength. 

If time is afforded we . . .? public opinion here will prevent far reaching 
commitments in China proper though there is no chance of real concession 
being made in Manchuria about which the country is united. 

Threatened convocation of the Assembly at Geneva is likely in any case 
to give some impetus to extreme military party and we fear representations, 
however carefully worded, would have the same effect. 


1 No. 432. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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The case is further complicated by emergence of plan mentioned in my 
telegram No. 833 which affects the Nine Power Treaty and will have to be 
discussed officially as soon as Japanese government come into the open, as 
they must do unless they abandon the plan. This would seem to give oppor- 
tunity for stating our views. American note to which you refer did more harm 
than good here and my opinion is that proposed representations even if they 
do no actual harm as I fear they would, will effect no good purpose. 


3 No. 393. 


No. 442 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) 
No. 12 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1296/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 13, 1932, 5.10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 54 Tour.! 

Functions of League Commission as regards Shanghai. 

President of the League Council in his declaration? regarding the resolu- 
tion providing for the institution of the Commission said :— 

‘In principle no question which it feels called upon to study will be 
excluded provided that the question relates to any circumstances which, 
affecting international relations, threaten to disturb peace between China 
and Japan or the good understanding between them upon which peace 
depends. Each of the two governments will have the right to request the 
Commission to consider any question the examination of which it particularly 
desires. The Commission will have full discretion to determine the questions 
upon which it will report to the Council’. 

The resolution itself provides that should the two parties initiate any nego- 
tiations these would not fall within the scope of the terms of reference of the 
Commission, nor would it be within the competence of the Commission to 
interfere with the military arrangements of either party. 

The above is telegraphed since the documents may not have reached you. 

™ No. 437. 

2 This declaration of December 9, 1931, is printed in League of Nations Official Journal, 
December 1931, p. 2375- 


No. 443 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Simon ( Received February 13, 12.20 p.m.) 
No. 55 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1312/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 13, 1932, 6.29 p.m. 
My telegram No. 54 Confidential.' 
Kuo-Tai-chi called morning of February 13th to give preliminary reply. 
The principle of voluntary withdrawal of Chinese troops on Chinese initiative 


was accepted. 
1 No. 437. 
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Questions remained (a) of distance of withdrawal and (b) guarantees for 
corresponding Japanese withdrawal and against Japanese occupation of 
evacuated area. 

As regards (a) my suggestion for withdrawal from whole municipal area 
was impossible on account of popular feeling and was especially liable to 
misinterpretation on account of recent Japanese proposals for demilitarised 
areas (this same point was made by the Chinese delegates the day before). 

2. In the course of subsequent discussion I emphasised as my private and 
personal view the advantage of a large evacuated and therefore empty area 
extending well beyond the range of heavy e.g. six inch naval guns, over 
comparatively narrow zone which would be sort of no man’s land and eventu- 
ally I got Mr. Kuo-Tai-chi to consider (as on his own suggestion) the pos- 
sibility of withdrawal from municipal area north of Woosung creek and west 
of Whangpoo river. See my telegram No. 51.2 He then left to consult his 
colleagues further. 

3. I made it quite plain that any proposal must come from the Chinese 
side and that I was merely sounding out the ground to see whether my in- 
formal good offices could be of any use in securing some basis of common 
- principle between the two sides leading to prospect of cessation of hostilities. 

4. As regards guarantees I admitted that they represented very great 
difficulties which would probably only be dealt with directly between the 
two sides once they had been brought together; we had not yet reached 
stage when any useful purpose would be served by raising this point. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 55 of February 13th, repeated to Peking, 
Nanking, Tokyo, Geneva, Commander-in-Chief. 


2 No. 435- 


No. 444 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 13, 1 p.m.) 
No. 56 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1313/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, February 13, 1932, 6.29 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I have arranged to meet my United States, French and Italian colleagues 
daily. 

2. I am keeping in specially close touch with United States Minister and 
have informed him in detail of what I have been doing. He is evidently 
most nervous at joining me at the present stage as his instructions are, while 
doing what he can to promote a peaceful solution, to refrain from bringing 
any pressure to bear on Chinese to withdraw and to avoid any action likely 
to involve United States government in any responsibility vis-a-vis 
Chinese public. I said I was equally anxious to avoid any such occurrence 


t No. 443. 
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and that I was confining myself to lending my informal good offices as a friend 
to both parties in the hope of averting danger to international settlement if 
hostilities continued and became aggravated. 

3. My French colleague, on the other hand, who tells me he regards the 
situation with gravest anxiety, seems more inclined to join with me in any 
action to secure cessation of hostilities but I do not consider the time has 
come to bring him in. 

4. I have informed also Italian Chargé d’Affaires in very general terms 
that I am endeavouring to find a basis for some arrangement. 

5. At present stage it is most desirable that these informal attempts should 
be kept confidential.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Nanking and Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Shanghai, Tokyo and Geneva. 


2 Sir M. Lampson further reported in his Shanghai telegram No. 60 Tour of 7.30 p.m. 
on February 14, 1932, to the Foreign Office (received at 2 p.m. on February 14): ‘United 
States Minister has since received instructions to keep in closest touch with me and he is 
now being most helpful in attempt to find common ground on which we can bring the two 
sides together. We are working in greatest harmony. French Minister is also most anxious 
to be helpful. I am keeping him and Italian Chargé d’Affaires informed of general results 
of my soundings up to date.’ 


No. 445 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 13, 1.5 ps m.) 
No. roo Telegraphic [F 1320/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 13, 1932, 8.12 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.'! 

My United States, French, German and Italian colleagues all hold strong 
opinion that further representations would be most unwise. They all knew 
question was being considered without my informing them.? 

Yesterday there was a serious protest against the China policy of the 
government by some 800 students who had to be scattered by the police and 
Italian ambassador declares he knows that there was even trouble in a 
regiment. 

Everything points to a growing movement against strong action in China. 


t No. 441. 

2 On the afternoon of February 15, 1932, the French Ambassador in London called at 
the Foreign Office and read to Sir V. Wellesley a despatch from the French Government 
based on a telegram from the French ambassador in Tokyo. This communication was to the 
effect that Sir F. Lindley and his foreign colleagues specified above had had a consultation, 
had agreed in the above-reported opinion, and had therefore agreed to urge their respec- 
tive governments to desist from further representations to the Japanese Government. 
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No. 446 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 13, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. ror Telegraphic [F 1321/1/10] 


Shanghai. TOKYO, February 13, 1932, 8.15 p.m. 

Head of Press Bureau told foreign correspondents this afternoon that 
Japanese general would, as soon as his forces arrived in Shanghai, invite 
foreign commanders to join in a request to Chinese to withdraw. If they did 
not join he would issue an ultimatum on his own account. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, whom I happened to see this afternoon, said 
that 19th Chinese division could not withdraw because it would be attacked 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s division in its rear if it did. In these circumstances 
Minister for Foreign Affairs saw little hope of getting Chinese to withdraw 
peacefully, as he ardently desired. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs also laid stress on reports now being spread by 
Chinese in places like Canton that they had gained a great victory. This was 
a dangerous game since it exasperated both Japanese army and navy. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Shanghai and His Majesty’s 
Minister. 


No. 447 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received February 13, 7.10 p.m.) 
No. 57 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1314/1/r10}] 
Confidential SHANGHAI, February 14, 1932, I a.m. 


Following appreciation of local military situation is based on report by 
Military Attaché resulting from observations since his arrival on February 
12th. 

2. Marine operations having failed to clear Chinese out of Chapei, 
Japanese army have assumed responsibility for a land offensive. 

3. In Shanghai the situation is stalemate. The Chinese still hold the line 
as given in my telegram 32 Tour Series.! Desultory gun and rifle fire is main- 
tained by both sides interspersed with occasional bomb dropping by the 
Japanese. 

4. On February 7th Japanese army landed near Woosung a composite 
force (Major-General Kishimoto) four battalions and two mountain batteries 
drawn from the 11thand 12th Divisionsin Japan. Disembarking at Changhua- 
pang under protective fire provided by the fleet these troops have occupied 
Woosung Railway Workshops and are at the moment engaged in prepara- 
tions for an organised attack on Woosung Village, north side of the Creck 
railway bridge, which has been burned and otherwise damaged. 

5. Coming up the river yesterday? in H.M.S. ‘Bridgewater’ I and my 
staff witnessed a deadly bombardment of fort area and the village by Japanese 
cruisers. Inaccurate bombing of the village by aeroplanes resulted in two light 


t No. 382. 2 i.e. on February 12, 1932. This telegram was drafted on February 13. 
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bombs dropping in the river within 300 yards of the ship. Proceedings gave 
the impression that nothing desperate was being attempted beyond prepara- 
tions to assure undisturbed passage higher up the river of nine transports 
carrying fighting portion of the 9th Division from Japan. Transports are due 
this evening when disembarkation will, according to report of British pilot 
bringing in the ships, take place inside the settlement area at the South Man- 
churian Railway Wharf. 

6. Japanese intentions are apparently to make Woosung Railway area 
secure, cut the Nanking railway, reinforce the Marines, attack Chapei, gener- 
ally threaten interior communication of Chinese troops in forward sectors. 

7. Chinese strength in area immediately north-west of settlement remains 
as already reported in my telegram (? No. 54).4 Having brought Marines’ 
attack to a standstill Chinese wish to convey impression that they are anxious 
to try conclusions with Japanese army. They have soon to realise that before 
organised attack by trained troops they stand little chance of maintaining 
their present position. 

8. So much for military situation. As regards political (see your telegram 
(? No. 28)5 to Shanghai) there is an evident desire on the part of the Chinese 
to withdraw their troops but to place responsibility for doing so (this for 
internal political reasons) on foreign shoulders. I have made it clear through- 
out that the Powers cannot be expected to accept this and that the longer the 
Chinese shillyshally the worse will their position be. At the moment practical 
question is (a) how far will the Chinese agree to withdraw, (6) how little 
distance will Japanese accept. My impression grows that Japanese Minister 
is genuinely anxious to see the present impasse settled and is willing to revert 
to territory (not advance) as on December 31st last. . 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Tokyo, Geneva, Nan- 
king, copies to Commander-in-Chief, and Shanghai. 

3 Mr. Brenan further reported in Shanghai telegram No. 78 of February 14 to Peking, 
repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 38: ‘Japanese division of about 12,000 troops arrived 
last night in seven transports. Two transports are disembarking men at railway wharf 
near Woosung and five at Japanese owned wharves in the International Settlement.’ 

4 The reference should possibly be to Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 46 Tour printed 
as No. 414. 5 No. 424. 


No. 448 


Mr, Brenan (Shanghat) to Mr. Holman (Peking) 
No. 79 Telegraphic [F 1324/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 14, 1932, 12.45 p.m." 
Addressed to Peking. No. 79 of February 14th. 
My telegram No. 67.? 
League of Nations Commission telegraphed second instalment of report 
to Geneva on February 12th.3 Nearly half of the report deals with events in 


t Time of repetition as No. 39 to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 14, 


1932). 
2 No. 371. 3 This report of February 12 is printed in Cmd. 4021, pp. 8-10. 
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Hongkew area and this portion will probably be distasteful to the Japanese. 

It was inserted at the desire of some of my colleagues who insisted that other- 

wise reports did not give a proper picture of what had taken place. My Ger- 

man colleague in particular whose consulate is situated in Hongkew and 

who saw the Japanese activities at closer quarters than the rest of us was 

specially insistent that this aspect of the matter should be reported. 
Repeated to Nanking, Foreign Office, Tokyo and Geneva. 


No. 449 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 14, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. ro2z Telegraphic [F 1322/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 14, 1932, 3.1 p.m, 


My immediately preceding telegram' doubtless represents correctly the 
intentions of the Japanese Commander. Our principal anxiety is lest if 
Chinese do not retire Japanese troops may receive another check. In that 
case despatch of forces . . .2 be expected although our belief is that Japanese 
are genuinely anxious to avoid it but they feel they cannot afford to sit down 
under a Chinese success even if the latter is more apparent than real. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Shanghai. 


™ No. 446. 2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 450 


Str M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 14, 2 p.m.) 
No. 58 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1315/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 14, 1932, 7.46 p.m. 


Foreign Office telegram No. 116! to Geneva. Last paragraph. 

Question of neutrality of settlement has now been raised again in acute 
form by the landing of Japanese troops within the settlement boundaries 
(see Shanghai telegram No. 78? to Peking) in spite of statement made to 
me and my United States colleague by Japanese Minister on February 12th 
and 13th respectively that they would be landed outside. By noon today 
some 5,000 men with artillery complement had been landed at Japanese 
wharves in the Wangpoo. 

2. My United States colleague has written personally to the Japanese 
Minister about this contradictory action. My original intention was to do 
likewise but the whole question is so hedged with debatable points that I have 
up to date confined myself to authorising His Majesty’s Consul General to 
address to his Japanese colleague a letter contained in my immediately 
following telegram. 


t No. 387. 2 See No. 447, note 3. 3 No. 452. 
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3. It may be claimed (and this is the general foreign view) that Japanese 
have abused the shelter of the international settlement and joint standing 
defence scheme agreed upon for its protection to pursue their own individual 
quarrel in which they are aggressors against Chinese. This represents one 
of the most dangerous features of the situation as giving the Chinese new 
and very strong future grievance against international settlement which they 
are likely to press home relentlessly as and when they are once more in a 
position to resume their political drive against it. I therefore regard it is [as] 
most important that we should safeguard the position by a protest of some 
kind and this I have now done through His Majesty’s Consul General whilst 
at the same time carefully safeguarding our own right to land forces for bona 
fide protection of the settlement. 

Japanese will no doubt retort that they are landing troops in the settlement 
as we and other Powers are doing and have done before (e.g. 1927) to defend 
specific sector including extra-settlement Hongkew salient assigned to them 
under joint defence scheme to which we are all parties. 

4. Should they do so I should not propose to pursue the argument or 
embark on a discussion having myself enunciated a principle through His 
Majesty’s Consul General which is unassailable. 

5. United States Minister is greatly wrought up at the abuse of shelter of 
settlement and at the atrocities and destruction to property now being per- 
petrated under the guise of protecting the settlement by Japan. I have made 
no secret that I share his indignation and as* we must tread warily in the 
matter of protests in order not to prejudice our own freedom of action for 
bona fide defence of the settlement. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Tokyo and Geneva. 


* Another text of the telegram here read: ‘. . . indignation, but that we must .. .’. 


No. 451 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 14, 2 p.m.) 
No. 61 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1318/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, February 14, 1932, 7.49 p.m. 


Deputation of leading Chinese bankers and merchants called on me on 
Saturday.' Object of visit was to represent to me reign of terror in Japanese 
controlled parts of Hongkew area and salient where Chinese civilians had 
been arrested and murdered in cold blood by Japanese marines and gunmen 
and where Chinese residents who remained were still cut off and being mal- 
treated. Appeal was made to the Powers to intervene and put an end to this 
intolerable situation. I advised that first step was to secure cessation of 
hostilities and urged them to support Chinese government in any decision, 
however unpopular, they might take to this aim. 


* February 13, 1932. It would, however, appear that this meeting took place on 
February 14. 
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2. Similar visit had already been paid to my United States colleague, see 
last paragraph of my telegram No. 58.? 

3. I was impressed by the sincere [? sincerity] and depth of feeling shown 
by the deputation and I have no doubt that Japanese are sowing the seeds of 
bitterness which would endure for many years. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Nanking, Tokyo and 
Geneva. 

2 No. 450. 


No. 452 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 14, 2 p.m.) 
No. §9 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1316/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 14, 1932, 7.55 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Following is text of letter addressed by His Majesty’s Consul-General to 
Japanese Consul-General. 

With regard to disembarkation of Japanese troops which is now taking 
place within the International Settlement of Shanghai, I am instructed by His 
Majesty’s Minister to enter protest against use of the International Settlement 
as a base or channel for military operations unconnected with defence of the 
International Settlement. 

2. United States Consul-General has sent in identical protest excluding 
last six [seven] words.? 

3. Italian Consul-General is making identical protest with ours. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 59, Tour, repeated to Peking, Tokyo, 
Geneva and Nanking. 


1 No. 450. 

2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 
pp. 192-3. V. ibid., p. 198 for a translation of the reply of February 19, 1932, from the 
Japanese Consul-General at Shanghai to the American Consul-General; this text was, with 
minor variation, the same as that of the reply of even date from M. Murai to Mr. Brenan. 


No. 453 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 15, 9 a.m.) 
No. 62 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1326/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, February 15, 1932, 12.30 p.m. 


Attitude of Japanese Minister has stiffened since arrival of reinforcements. 
I have asked him point blank to what distance he wishes Chinese troops to 
withdraw and showed him the municipal map. He has undertaken to consult 
General Ueyada.' He professes rather reluctantly readiness for a direct 
meeting with Chinese preferably between military leaders in the first instance 


™ General Uyeda was the commander of the Japanese Ninth Division. 
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provided they make a serious offer; but is against presence of a third party 
at any rate to start with. He still agrees with the general principle of mutual 
withdrawal. 

2. Chinese despite their undertaking to communicate their terms to me on 
February 14th have made no move since my telegram No. 55? and I now 
hear (1) that Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday notified United States 
Minister through Consul General in Nanking that government will not 
countenance any withdrawal such as is said to have been proposed by a 
neutral Minister and (2) that at a meeting at Sun Fo’s house February 14th 
Kuo Tai-chi tendered his resignation and resolution was adopted against 
evacuation. 

g. Unless prospects improve the next step will be an ultimatum by Japan- 
ese General Officer Commanding followed by expulsion of Chinese troops 
from Chapei etc. This would mean the removal of pressure from immediate 
neighbourhood of the settlement. 

4. Save at Woosung there has been a noteworthy lull in the fighting during 
the past 24 hours. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 62, repeated to Tokyo, Geneva, Peking 
and Nanking. 

2 No. 443. 


No. 454 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 15, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 135 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1352/1/10] 
PEKING, February 15, 1932 

Following received from Mission No. 99 February 12th. 

Begins. 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 33 for His Majesty’s Minister, repeated to 
Peking. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me and United States Consul-General! 
to call this morning and told us that he had information from Shanghai that 
by Sunday? Japanese would dispose of 20,000 troops, 7,000 marines and 40 
men-of-war to ‘participate in the battle’. He begged that you and United 
States Minister would do your utmost to avoid this accretion of strength 
resulting in a clash, because if this force were to be put in the field Chinese 
Government were determined to offer resistance. 

To save duplication I undertook to send message on to United States 
Minister without delay. 


t Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 298-9. 
2 February 14, 1932. 
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No. 455 


Record of a telephone-conversation between Sir F. Simon and Mr. Stimson 
[Confidential /General/349/2] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 15, 1932, 4 p.m. 


Sir John Simon said: I saw the Prime Minister this morning and showed 
him your document? and he studied it. As I told you when I spoke last with 
you, we want to go step in step with you all the time. I am going to see the 
Prime Minister again this afternoon with several others of our Cabinet. I ring 
you up to learn what your present view is. If you agree, I will have another 
talk with you later in the day because we want to report to you our own view 
after we have heard yours. 

We are quite resolved to be hand in hand with you if you take such a step, 
but we think the best thing will be for us to get the League of Nations to take 
a similar sort of step about the same time because that will make a world 
statement. We wish to make some public declaration stating the nature of the 
obligations which bind us all—we will not accept changes which are brought 
about in defiance of those obligations. 

I can take the same line as a member of the League under Article 10,* 
because Article 10 says that every member of the League undertakes to 
preserve against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all other members of the League, so in the same 
way we can say that it is our friendly right to direct attention to that and to 
say that it follows that no invasion of the territorial integrity or no change in 
the political independence of any member of the League ought to be recog- 
nised as valid and effective by the League of Nations. 

To produce the maximum effect I suggest that the Council should say 
something side by side with what you are saying, making the two things 
happen at about the same time. Whether or not we actually join you in your 
declaration or whether we bring along the members of the League to make 
a League declaration, we ought all to act together. 

One thing we must be very careful of, we must not seem to desert the 
Council of the League. 

I would go back to Geneva if a general arrangement is agreed upon. 
Everybody is prepared to follow our lead there and I think I could get some- 
thing done this week. The situation has distinctly hardened since the landing 
of the troops.’ 


1 This record was not an agreed record of this conversation. An American record is 
printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. ili, pp. 335-40. 

2 Mr. Stimson’s draft statement, as telegraphed from Washington at 2 p.m. on February 
12, 1932, to Mr. H. R. Wilson at Geneva for communication to Sir John Simon before his 
departure thence, is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 
1931-1941, vol i, pp. 80-82. 

3 See No. 431. 

4 Of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

5 i.e. the landing of Japanese troops at Shanghai. 
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There is one point I should like you to keep a little open—I am not sure 
that we think quite the same as you do about the method. We want to make 
the maximum effect on Japan. Some of my colleagues think we might pro- 
duce very great results if we direct ourselves especially to the Shanghai and 
Yang-tze-kiang question.® If we tie this up with Manchuria we shall get no 
satisfaction in Shanghai becuase [sic] of the view of Japan about Manchuria. 
We are not seeking to give up the protest about Manchuria—you have made 
it already and we have made it in a different way. If we want to produce the 
best result quickly in Shanghai, is it a good plan to tell them that it all 
depends on Manchuria? I think we should make the present document a 
document which deals with recent events. 

I am quite prepared to arrange to go back to Geneva on Wednesday’ and 
try to get something through by the end of the week. 

I would sooner make the protest pretty quickly. We have protested two 
or three times, but we would do it again if it is desired. 


© Cf. No. 322. 7 February 17, 1932. 


No. 456 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 15, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 63 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1353/1/r0] 


: GENEVA, February 15, 1932, 4.45 p.m. 
Following from Mr. Cadogan. 

I have informed Secretary General of your telephone message! last night 
and shown him text! which you dictated to me. 

He tells me these considerations have been put fully and strongly to 
Chinese delegate but it is doubtful whether latter can be dissuaded from 
proceeding with his demand for convocation of Assembly. Chinese delegate 
is aware of considerations which you developed but they probably will not 
deter him from his purpose. Having found that Council will do little to help 
him he probably wishes to mobilise in the Assembly expressions of sympathy 
with his cause and reprobation of Japanese action which he may expect from 
more irresponsible members. 

It is proposed tomorrow to hold private meeting of the whole Council to 
discuss appeal to Assembly. Chinese delegate will be informed that Council 
itself does not propose to make appeal and that he must exercise his right 
if he desires to do so. 

There will doubtless be a meeting of the twelve? to take note of second 
report from Shanghai Commission. Members of Council are pressing that 
some action should be taken on this report and Secretary General is pre- 
paring text of declaration or resolution of Council on the subject. I will 


™ Untraced in Foreign Office archives. Cf. No. 459. 
2 i.e. the members of the Council of the League of Nations other than the Chinese and 
Japanese representatives. 
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telegraph text directly I receive it. That draft might be submitted to meeting 
of the twelve tomorrow. It is not proposed to hold public meeting of Council 
tomorrow. 


No. 457 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 15, 10 a.m.) 
No. 63 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1319/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, February 15, 1932, 4.56 p.m. 

My telegram No. 62.! 

Japanese Minister states very confidentially that Japanese and Chinese 
military are now in indirect touch (though Chinese political leaders do not 
know it) and that Japanese General Officer Commanding is most anxious to 
secure settlement without further bloodshed. He has told the latter of our 
conversation of February 14th! but has not yet received his reply defining 
what 1s wanted of the Chinese. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 63, of February 15th, repeated to Peking, 
Nanking, Tokyo and Geneva. 


t See No. 453. 


No. 458 


Record: of a telephone-conversation between Sir 7. Simon and Mr. Stimson 
[Confidential /General/349/2] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 15, 1932, 6.30 p.m. 


I2 have had my conversation, since we spoke last,3 with the Prime Minister 
in his sick room with three or four of my other colleagues. We are all of one 
mind that we want to take the course which will be in accordance with your 
country’s general scheme. We think that we shall probably have to do it in 
the way I told you, through or in connection with the League of Nations, 
and I am prepared to go over to Geneva to get the whole thing in train as 
quickly as possible. 

I have got some comments to make on your first draft+ and I propose to 
give them to Mr. Atherton, if you agree, and he will transmit them to you. 

It will take some hours to get these suggestions through to Mr. Atherton, 
but you will get them in the course of another 8 or 9 hours. Meanwhile we 
are preparing something to suggest to the League at Geneva which ends in the 
same way as yours exactly and brings in the Nine-Power Pact and the Kellogg 
Pact etc. But we want to say two things to you: you will find that one of our 
suggestions is not to give up the reference to Manchuria, but not to put it in 


1 This record was not an agreed record of this conversation. An American record thereof 
is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 341-5. 

2 Sir John Simon speaking. 

3 See No. 455. + See No. 455, note 2. 
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in the way you do, because we think that the representations that should be 
made now ought to be based immediately on the Shanghai International 
Settlement situation—we do not want to give up the other, but we do not 
want to put it in the forefront. The other thing is this: I do not know how 
your information stands, but we are very much concerned to see that the tone 
and substance of our communications are not such as to enlarge the area of 
fighting rather than stop it. 

We have to ask ourselves what will happen supposing that the answer to 
our representations is very unpleasant. I have no doubt you are thinking of 
the same thing. 

Mr. Stimson said that his note is not addressed to Japan, but to all the 
other Powers. 

Sir John Simon then said: I will let Mr. Atherton have an outline of what 
we propose to say at Geneva. I will start for Geneva immediately after the 
Cabinet on Wednesday.’ I feel sure that I shall be able to get a definite con- 
clusion there quite quickly. 

Mr. Stimson said: I should feel very badly if you did not accept the broad 
statement of our policy on the Nine-Power Treaty, it is put in as an appeal 
to Japan. 

Sir John Simon went on to say: We ought both to use much the same 
language so that in effect it is all one declaration. 

You will understand that we are very anxious about what the outcome of 
all this may be. 

Did you get a message from your Ambassador in Tokio two days ago 
which said that there, in Tokio, the Ambassadors all held a strong opinion 
that further representations would be most unwise? Then you have that 
in mind? 

We cannot yet decide finally whether we can actually join you on the same 
piece of paper or not, we should very much like to do so if it is possible 
because we value this cooperation so much and it would be much more 
effective, as you say. But, on the other hand, I must remember the position 
of the Council of the League. I must go back and try to get them to take a 
similar line. It ought to be possible to carry the thing through if we both 
wish it, at any rate by Friday. 

If we could be party to both documents that would be the best way. We 
are not averse to that, but I must warn you that if that was done we should 
need to get some modification of the way in which some of your passages 
are put. 

We have got a double duty here at this end and we must try and fulfil it. 

As a matter of fact I think I can help to some extent with regard to the 
other Parties to the Nine-Power Treaty as I shall be seeing them at Geneva. 


§ February 17, 1932. 

6 The American record (p. 343) here included the following reply by Mr. Stimson: 
“Yes, I have received that and it did not make the impression it would have made on me 
two months ago. I don’t think they really know, as well as we do, what Japan is really 
doing.’ 
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I will do my best anyway. We think that you ought to include in your docu- 
ment that, as one of the principle [sic] grounds for an immediate declaration, 
we are all intimately connected there’ and that is the position which is so 
full of immediate peril. 

The Powers which are interested in the International Settlement might 
make a separate representation of that sort. 

We have got to look at it with the precedent of 1927 in mind when you 
people and we went there to protect the International Settlement. 

She? will say that she is doing something like that now but she is using it as 
a base for operations outside. 

Mr. Stimson said that the four Powers interested in the International 
Settlement should make a statement holding the Japanese Government 
responsible for the damage done to the Settlement. 

7 i.e. the international settlement at Shanghai. 

8 The remainder of this record apparently transcribed statements by Mr. Stimson, cf. 


op. Cit., pp. 344-5. 
9 The reference was apparently to Japan. 


No. 459 
Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 15, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 64 L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [F 1388/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 15, 1932 


Following from Mr. Cadogan for Secretary of State :— 

I have shown to Secretary-General the text! which you telephoned to me 
this afternoon, and explained to him the procedure that you propose and 
your reasons for desiring delay. 

He tells me that several members of the Council attach greatest importance 
to addressing appeal without delay to Japanese Government before develop- 
ment of hostilities at Shanghai which appears imminent. Idea would be that 
the twelve tomorrow should agree on an appeal to Japanese Government on 
lines of that handed to you? before your departure. That has now been 
re-drafted as follows :— 

‘The twelve members of the Council other than the Chinese and Japanese 
representatives feel constrained in this hour of world crisis to make a pressing 
appeal to the Government of Japan to recognise the very special responsibili- 
ties for forbearance and restraint which devolve upon it in the present con- 
flict, in virtue of the position of Japan as a Great Power, a permanent member 
of the Council of the League, one of the greatest and best organised members 
of the Community of Nations. 

‘The twelve members of the Council cannot but recognise that from the 
first moment China has put her case in the hands of the League and agreed 
to accept its proposals for peaceful settlement; nor has it at any moment been 
alleged that Chinese regular forces have taken aggressive action against those 
of Japan. so 

? Untraced in Foreign Office archives; cf., however, below. 
2 The reference is uncertain. 
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“The Council desires to leave aside for the moment the events which have 
taken place in Manchuria during the past month. Those events and their 
causes will be fully studied by the Commission appointed with the consent 
of both parties, which is now on its way to the Far East. But since the Com- 
mission was set up, there has [sic] occurred and are still occurring, events at 
Shanghai which have caused profound emotion in public opinion throughout 
the world, have greatly added to the unexampled difficulties with which the 
whole world is faced in the economic sphere, and threatens [sic] to throw new 
and serious obstacles in the path of the Disarmament Conference. 

“The members of the Council recognise that Japan has had difficulties to 
encounter and throughout all these months have given her the full confidence 
which they owed to an associate of long standing who had ever been puncti- 
lious in the fulfilment of all her obligations and duties as a member of the 
Community of Nations. They cannot but regret, however, that she has not 
found it possible to use more fully the methods of peaceful settlement and 
appeasement provided in the Covenant, and recalls [stc] once again the 
solemn undertaking of the Pact of Paris that the solution of international 
disputes shall never be sought by other than peaceful means. 

“As the President of the Council, on behalf of his colleagues, pointed out 
on January 29th:3 

““Good relations between States could only be secured by co-operation 
and mutual respect, and that no permanent solution could be achieved by 
force, whether military or merely economic, and that the longer the present 
situation continued, the wider the breach between the two peoples would 
become and the more difficult the solution would be, with all the dis- 
asters that [that] would mean not only to the two nations directly involved, 
but to the world in general.” 


‘Japan, as a naval and military Power of the first rank and as the State 
whose forces have been constantly advancing, has an incalculable responsi- 
bility before the public opinion of the world to be just and restrained in the 
use of the forces which it has. The members of the Council appeal to Japan’s 
high sense of honour to recognise the obligations of her special position and 
of the confidence which the nations have placed in her as a partner in the 
organisation and maintenance of peace.’ 

In this text could be embodied your paragraph 8:— 


‘Finally, we recall the terms of article 10 of the Covenant by which 
Japan, no less than every other member of the League, has undertaken to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of the League. It is our 
friendly right to direct attention to this provision, particularly as it appears 
to us to follow that no invasion of the territorial integrity and no change 
in the political independence of any member of the League brought about 
in disregard of this article ought to be recognised as valid and effectual by 
members of the League of Nations.’ 

3 Cf. No. 131, note 3. 
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This, if approved by twelve, would be addressed to Japanese delegate 
tomorrow in form of a letter which would be published Wednesday. 

On Thursday Council might meet to consider Chinese request for trans- 
ference to Assembly. Before finally approving transference, Council would 
take note of Shanghai report, and might adopt a resolution of which the 
following is a tentative draft made by the Secretary-General :— 

‘The Council of the League of Nations has not received from the parties 
to the dispute referred to it by the Chinese representative under Article 15 
the statement of their case, as defined and required by that Article. Neither is 
it yet In possession of adequate information with regard to all the aspects of 
the dispute. The Council is not therefore in a position to make any final 
report or recommendation with regard to the dispute. Nevertheless the 
Council has received from the Secretary-General two reports referring to 
events at and near Shanghai from January ...to....”4 

“The Council having carefully examined these reports which emanate from 
an impartial and objective source, cannot but hold that the responsibility 
for the development of the fighting at Shanghai described in the second 
report, which declares that since February 3rd a state of open war exists in 
which the offensive is entirely in the hands of the Japanese, must be borne 
by the Japanese Government and the Japanese military and naval com- 
manders. Among other regrettable incidents the Council deplores on 
humanitarian grounds the bombardment of the refugees camp, which was 
under the supervision of a distinguished personality recommended to the 
Chinese Government by the Council.’ 

Resolution could be introduced by declaration on lines of passage which 
you telephoned to me last night :— 

‘The representative of China has applied under Article 15 for the reference 
of the dispute from the Council to the Assembly. That is his right and the 
responsibility for taking this action rests solely upon him. He no doubt 
realizes that, upon his application becoming effective the jurisdiction of the 
Council to continue its work under that Article ceases; the Council can no 
longer receive through the Secretary-General information which he was in 
course of collecting or the written statements and details to be supplied by 
the contestants; the further discharge of the Council’s task will be, under this 
Article, vetoed by the action of China herself. Jurisdiction in these matters 
will be transferred to another quarter where matters will be taken up at the 
point where the action of the Council has been broken off and under the 
conditions imposed by Article 15 on the Assembly,’ followed by paragraph 
you gave me this afternoon :— 

“In these circumstances, the Council must, of course, be careful not to 
pronounce judgment in a matter which is en lttige, in which information is not 
complete and the case of the two sides has not yet been presented as Article 


+ Punctuation as in original quotation. 

5 On February 5, 1932: see the telegram from Sir John Hope Simpson, Director-General 
of the Chinese National Flood Relief Commission, printed in League of Nations Official Journal, 
March 1932, p. 400. 
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15 prescribes, and in which one of the parties has just expressed the desire to 
secure that the Council’s jurisdiction is transferred elsewhere. At the same 
time, while strictly observing its duty in this respect, the Council before com- 
plying with China’s request and surrendering its jurisdiction to others, de- 
sired—or rather the members of the Council, excluding the contestants have 
the desire—to make the appeal and declaration which follow® in the interests 
of promoting peace and bringing to an end this unhappy and dangerous 
situation in the Far East, and also for the purpose of preserving and re- 
asserting the principles of the Covenant and the moral authority of the 
League.’ 

The Secretary-General considers that if appeal is made simultaneously 
with expressions of opinion on Shanghai report, Japanese attention will be 
concentrated on latter, which might render them less amenable to appeal. 


6 See above. 


No. 460 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [F 1350/1/r0] 


NANKING, February 15, 1932, 7.10 p.m." 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 38. 

Following for His Majesty’s Minister :— 

Your telegram No. 58? to Foreign Office. 

Further note? from Minister for Foreign Affairs dated February 14th 
refers to landing of large numbers of Japanese troops in the settlement in 
spite of assurances alleged to have been received from United States Minister.‘ 
Chinese government renews protest against use of settlement as a base and 
disclaims responsibility for any loss of life and property that may result. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Peking and Tokyo. 


t Time of repetition as No. 18 to the Foreign Office (received at 5.50 p.m. on February 
15, 1932). 

2 No. 450. 

3 A translation of the copy of this note as addressed to the American Minister in China 
is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1992, vol. iii, pp. 330-1. 

4 Mr. Ingram further reported in Nanking telegram No. 39 to Shanghai, repeated to the 
Foreign Office as No. 19 of 2.40 p.m. (received at 10 a.m.) on February 16, 1932: ‘United 
States Consul-General informs me that reference to ‘‘assurance’’ given by United States 
Minister (which is also contained in note received by him) is due to a distortion by Chinese 
of the wording of recent note from United States Minister in which he “‘assured”’ Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that this was receiving close attention of United States Government.’ 
Cf. op. cit., vol. iii, p. 331. 
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No. 461 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 15, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 103 Telegraphic [F 1349/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 15, 1932, 7.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 102.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for five Ambassadors? this afternoon and 
gave us long statement of which the following is summary. 

2. Chinese 19th division continues its offensive and defensive attitude and 
has succeeded by propaganda in making Chinese believe that they have won 
great victory. This has had its...4 amongst Chinese spirit which is causing 
panic amongst the Japanese throughout Southern China. 

3. 19th division has only Canton officers and it was due to its presence near 
Nanking that Chen and company were able to prevail over Chiang Kai- 
shek. They are bent on having clash with the Japanese and the army is full 
of communist elements. 

4. Japanese troops which will all have landed by tomorrow will replace 
marines. Japanese commander will demand withdrawal of the 19th division 
and will attack it if it refuses to withdraw. This is necessary because presence 
of the 19th division is a standing menace both to Settlement and Japanese 
nationals. 

5. Japanese army will not pursue more than reasonable distance since 
object is to defend Settlement and the Japanese nationals. As soon as corps 
has retreated negotiations can be begun for establishment of neutral zone etc. 
unless Chinese again take offensive. 

6. In reply to question regarding paragraph 2 Minister for Foreign Affairs 
assured us that Japanese had not the slightest intention of sending troops to 
other ports unless there was a state of formal war. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 103, repeated to Shanghai. 

™ No. 449. 

2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Fapan 1931-1941, vol. i, 

- 193-4. 

Pr, CE rsthed on this subject, the Japanese communication of February 17, 1932, to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations and the Chinese reply of February 18, printed 
respectively in League of Nations Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 426 and 406-7. 

¢ The text is here uncertain. 


No. 462 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 22) 
No. 97 [F 2764/r1/10] 
Sir, TOKYO, February 15, 1932 
With reference to my telegram No. 65! of the 4th instant I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith an article? from the ‘Japan Times’ of yesterday’s 
date relative to the probable effects of an application to Japan of Article XVI 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


1 No. 305. 2 Not here reprinted. 
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2. The writer quotes from a pamphlet issued by the Japan Ex-Service 
Men’s Societies containing the following passages:—‘An economic blockade 
will be the same as war as far as our nation is concerned’. ‘In order to enforce 
a blockade against Japan, the League would have to depend upon the navies 
of Great Britain and the United States. It would take these navies several 
months to arrive in Chinese waters if they are to meet the Imperial Japanese 
Navy, and our navy would not pass these months idly by’... .3 ‘If we are 
determined to oppose such a rank injustice by resorting to arms, no economic 
boycotting will place us in a really difficult position’. .. .3 “There is no 
shadow of doubt that a blockade is tantamount to an act of open hostility’, 
etc., etc. 

g. The Ex-Service Men’s Societies number among their members the 
vast majority of those who have completed their term of active service in the 
Army or Navy, whether they have completed their term as reservists or not. 
Their membership runs into two or three millions, and they constitute by far 
the most powerful organized body of popular opinion on matters of military 
and naval interest in this country. The ideas expressed in the pamphlet, 
however confused, deserve serious attention on this account. 

I have, &c., 
F, O. LinDLey 


3 Punctuation as in original. 


No. 463 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 29) 
No. 89 [F 2919/731/23] 
TOKYO, February 15, 1932 


His Majesty’s Representative at Tokyo presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit here- 
with copies of the under-mentioned paper. 


Name, Date, &c. Subject 
From Dairen No. 138' of December Report on Kwantung Leased 
ZIst, 1931 Territory for 193! 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 463 
Report on the Kwantung Leased Territory and on Japanese Activities in 
Manchuria during the year 1931 
DAIREN, December 31, 1931 
... September 18th—and After.' 


76. It was then that, without any warning, the blow fell, and on the 
morning of September 19th Manchuria awoke to the fact that all the strategic 
points in South Manchuria were in the hands of the Japanese Army. 


1 This brief covering despatch and the first part of the enclosed long report, relating to 
local events in the Kwantung Leased Territory and to Japanese activities in Manchuria in 
the earlier part of 1931 (cf. Volume VIII passim), are not printed. 
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77. The main subsequent events are too well known to require repetition 
here. Observers have followed the military operations and hosts of press 
correspondents have telegraphed their news all over the world. The task of 
separating fact from fiction can have been no mean one and events have 
crowded upon one another in such confusion, that it has been impossible to 
record everything that has happened in detail, if, indeed, many of the events 
ever occurred at all. 


What the Japanese Army has accomplished. 


78. Itis not, however, without interest to gauge the situation as it stands at 
the end of the year. The Japanese Army has upset the Mukden and Kirin 
Governments, and, facing facts and not propaganda, has installed Chinese 
Provincial Governments subject to its own dictation. It has done its best to 
accomplish the same feat in Heilungkiang, but has not, as yet, quite suc- 
ceeded. And it seems determined, if outside counsels fail to prevail, to oust 
what it considers to be the menace to its flank at Chinchow, and to drive the 
balance of the Manchurian armies inside the Wall, thus eliminating entirely 
from Manchuria the influence of Chang Hsiao-liang. Then the way will be 
paved for the formation of a Central Government of Manchuria, completely 
dissociated from Nanking, of which there are already rumours in the air. 
With the establishment of this Government, completely subservient to 
Japanese dictates, Japan’s foothold in Manchuria will, for the time being, 
have been strengthened sufficiently, one hopes, to satisfy even the most 
grasping militarist. The rest can come later. 


The Cost of Accomplishment. 


79. In order to accomplish the above the Japanese Army has killed a few 
thousand Chinese and must have had the best part of a thousand casualties 
itself. It has brought chaos and banditry in the wake of its activities, it has 
over-ridden Japanese civil authority and trampled upon foreign rights, while 
trade (except in sales to the Army itself) has wilted before it. All these things 
may be remedied in time, except the lost lives, and lives do not count for much 
in China. But in the meantime the greater part of Manchuria has been in a 
state of disorder unequalled by anything which existed before. And, while 
the Japanese Army is ‘exercising its right of self-defence’, it has been com- 
mitting acts of war and engaging in military occupation with a blandness and 
self-righteousness which leave one breathless. 


The Weakness in the Plan. 


80. The weakness in the scheme, of which there now seems to be little 
question, to set up a puppet Government in Manchuria appears to lie in the 
fact that, firstly, there is little cohesion between the Japanese military and the 
civilian element (which is more experienced in the art of government) and 
secondly, that there is no Chinese in Manchuria, official or otherwise, really 
capable of undertaking the formidable task of forming a new Manchurian 
State. Japan may bolster up puppets, but she cannot make them into men. 
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Those pessimistically inclined aver, however, that Japan does not want men, 
and that puppets pave the way to protectorates and annexation. 


Feeling towards the Chinese. 


81. It is doubtful whether anyone in Manchuria, of any nationality (apart 
from missionaries), has much sympathy with the Chinese in the misfortunes 
which have overtaken them. If Manchuria was probably the most peaceful 
and best-conducted part of China it was still by no means ideal. And in view 
of the conciliatory attitude adopted by Japan in recent years, China would 
have been wise at least to meet her half way, whatever instinctive distrust 
might lie behind. Instead of this she proceeded to irritate and to exasperate 
the Japanese until the blow fell, and if the manner of delivering the blow 
reflects little credit on Japan, it brings little sympathy for China. 


The Real Danger. 


82. The real danger, since Soviet Russia seems to have taken a passive view 
towards the Manchurian crisis,? seems to lie, not in Manchuria at all, but in 
the fact that if the present outcome of events here is favourable, the military 
party in Japan will have received such an impetus to its prestige, its power 
and its arrogance that it will constitute more than ever a danger to the peace 
of the Far East, and possibly of the whole world. 

83. Nobody would question, I think, that the Japanese could rule Man- 
churia far better than the Chinese, and that under Japanese rule there would 
be an enormous expansion in trade and industry. Of that trade and industry, 
foreign countries would probably obtain an infinitesimal share. But that, as 
Japan develops more and more industrially and manufactures day by day 
more of the requirements originally imported from Europe or America, is 
inevitable. The Open Door would probably be closed a little further, but 
Japan’s proximity and cheap production would be factors more seriously 
influencing our share in Manchurian trade than anything else. 

84. There are some who therefore say ‘Why not let Japan have a free 
hand in Manchuria?’ Apart from the rights of small nations to independence, 
apart from the League of Nations and the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg 
Pact, one might agree. To let a nation, genuinely inspired with a love of 
peace and determined to keep it, run Manchuria would be one thing, how- 
ever; to encourage a nation possessed of an Army which can take independent 
action in the way that the Japanese army has done in the last three months is, 
however, another matter. 


2 Sir E. Ovey reported in Moscow telegram 23 of February 15, 1932 (received in the 
Foreign Office that day) with reference to No. 86: ‘Following statement published in 
‘“*Izvestia’’ on February 14th, Tass reports on good authority rumours of secret agreement 
between Japan and Soviet regarding either Manchuria or any... [text uncertain] ques- 
tions are contrary to facts and appear to be due to misunderstanding. It is possible that 
rumours which have been concocted concern proposal of Soviet Government regarding pact 
of non-aggression. In this connexion however it is reported on good authority that no 
answer has yet been received from Japanese Government to Soviet proposal for such a pact 
which was made by Litvinov to Yoshizawa.’ 
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A Fait Accompl:. 


85. This does not alter the fact that the Japanese Army has done and con- 
tinues to do pretty well what it pleases, and by the time the alarums and 
excursions have died down, I should be surprised if most of what the Japanese 
intend to do is not already done. There is already an indication that out- 
standing railway questions are being quietly settled behind the scenes, 
while there is also some evidence to show that the much-desired Kirin—Kainei 
line is under construction. Presumably a Central Manchurian Government 
will confer its blessing upon these various acts and agreements when it comes 
into being, and there will be little left for anyone else to say. 

86. If therefore there is to be a diminution of the power of the military 
party it must come from political considerations in Japan proper, for Man- 
churia, if all continues to go well, can only be regarded as a feather in its 
cap. It must, however, be spending a certain amount of money, and that, 
in due course, may have its reaction in politics, if Japanese finance is really 
in the serious state many believe it to be in. But a Japanese Army as the 
supreme power in Manchuria would be injurious to all interests, Japanese, 
Chinese and foreign, and it is only to be hoped that when actual hostilities 
die down, its influence will once more be replaced by that of the South 
Manchuria Railway, the Kwantung Government (representing the Ministry 
of the Colonies) and the Consulate-General at Mukden (representing the 
Foreign Office). That there are many drawbacks to the much-talked of 
Quadruple Administration is certain, but that the Army should be the 


principal factor in it is fatal... .3 
M. E. DENING 


3 The rest of this report, relating to commercial matters, is not printed. 


No. 464 


Mr. Ovens (Tamsut) to Sir E. Crowe (Received May 21): 
No. 3 O.T. [F 4332/157/23] 
Confidential : TAMSUI, February 15, 1932 
Benzine Production in Formosa 


The situation in Formosa at the present time with regard to oil production, 
and particularly benzine production is interesting. Customs figures for the 
whole of 1931 are not available at the time of writing, and vague or mislead- 
ing information is generally all that is otherwise available. I learn, however, 
from a well-informed and generally reliable source, that production of ben- 
zine at Kinsui and Shukkoko now totals approximately 700,000 American 
gallons per month, the bulk being obtained ex gas. Consumption within the 
island has been increasing, and is now nearly 400,000 gallons per month. As 


t Mr. Ovens was H.M. Consul at Tamsui. Sir Edward Crowe was Comptroller-General 
of the Department of Overseas Trade. The date of receipt was that in the Foreign Office of 
a copy transmitted by the Department of Overseas Trade. 
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some 35% of this is at present imported by two foreign firms (25% by the 
Rising Sun Petroleum Company and 10% by the Standard Oil Company), 
the result is that fully half of the present local production is available for 
export, and is now being shipped to Japan. 

2. It is still difficult to say whether the foreign firms will ultimately be 
squeezed out, but their position must be a difficult one. The R.S.P. Company 
would no doubt regard the shipment of Formosan benzine to China (when 
the boycott ends) with strong disfavour, and rather than risk an invasion of 
that market would perhaps be prepared to negotiate some deal with the 
Nippon Oil Company—e.g. the total abandonment of benzine sales in 
Formosa in return for concessions in the marketing of fuel oil. I understand 
that a large proportion of the fuel oil now imported by the Japanese com- 
pany is purchased by them in America from the Royal Dutch combine, and 
the latter has further means of bringing pressure to bear, in case of need. It 
may be mentioned, in passing, that the R.S.P. Company already suffers 
from various disabilities in conducting business in the island, notably the 
refusal of the authorities to concede tankage facilities at Keelung and Takao. 
It is understood that the Company is still engaged in negotiations on this 
matter. 

A. R. Ovens 


No. 465 


Sir F. Stmon to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 138 Telegraphic: by telephone! [F 1388/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1932, 10.30 a.m. 


With reference to your telephoned telegram no. 64? of 15th February, the 
following is the view of His Majesty’s Government. 

The proposed appeal to the Japanese Government in your telegram under 
reference should be revised to read as follows. 

1. “The twelve members of the Council other than the Chinese and 
Japanese representatives feel constrained in this hour of world crisis to make 
a pressing appeal to the Government of Japan to recognise the very special 
responsibilities for forbearance and restraint which devolve upon it in the 
present conflict, in virtue of the position of Japan as a great Power, a per- 
manent member of the Council of the League, one of the greatest and best 
organised members of the Community of Nations. 

2. “They desire to leave aside for the moment the events which have taken 
place in Manchuria during the past month. These events and their causes 
will be fully considered by the Commission appointed with the consent of 
both parties which is now on its way to the Far East. But since the Com- 
mission was set up, there have occurred, and are still occurring, events at 
Shanghai which have caused profound emotion in public opinion throughout 


1 This telegram was telephoned by Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Cadogan. 
2 No. 459. 
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the world, which threaten to throw new and serious obstacles in the path of 
the Disarmament Conference, and which are exposing to grave risk of injury 
the lives and interests of members of all nations lawfully established for the 
purpose of peaceful trade. 

3. “They recognise that Japan has had difficulties to encounter. The 
account of the anti-Japanese movement in China in the first report already 
made by the Shanghai Committee to the Secretary General shows that this 
movement is much more than a spontaneous refusal by individuals to buy 
Japanese goods. With these circumstances of provocation in mind, the 
Council of the League has maintained every reserve and has given to Japan 
the full confidence which they owed to an associate of long standing who had 
ever been punctilious in the fulfilment of all her obligations and duties as a 
member of the Community of Nations. They cannot but regret, however, 
that she has not found it possible to use more fully the methods of peaceful 
settlement and appeasement provided in the Covenant, and they recall once 
again the solemn undertaking of the Pact of Paris that the solution of 
international disputes shall never be sought by other than peaceful means. 

4. ‘As the President of the Council, on behalf of his colleagues, pointed out 

on January 29th: 


““Good relations between States could only be secured by cooperation 
and mutual respect, and that no permanent solution could be achieved by 
force, whether military or merely economic, and that the longer the present 
situation continued, the wider the breach between the two peoples would 
become and the more difficult the solution would be, with all the disasters 
that [that] would mean not only to the two nations directly involved, 
but to the world in general.” 


5. ‘Japan has an incalculable responsibility before the public opinion of 
the world to be just and restrained in the use of her naval and military 
strength in relation to China. She has already acknowledged this responsi- 
bility in most solemn terms by becoming one of the signatories to the Nine- 
Power Treaty of 1922, whereby the Contracting Powers expressly agreed to 
respect the sovereignty, the independence and the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China. The members of the Council appeal to Japan’s high 
sense of honour to recognise the obligations of her special position and of the 
confidence which the nations have placed in her as a partner in the organisa- 
tion and maintenance of peace. 

6. ‘Finally, we recall the terms of article 10 of the Covenant by which 
Japan, no less than every other member of the League, has undertaken to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of the League. It is our 
friendly right to direct attention to this provision, particularly as it appears 
to us to follow that no invasion of the territorial integrity and no change in the 
political independence of any member of the League brought about in dis- 
regard of this article ought to be recognised as valid and effectual by members 
of the League of Nations.’ 
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The Secretary of State, and indeed, the whole British Government are 
wholly opposed to the Council pronouncing judgment in a matter which is 
not completely before them and which is being transferred from their 
jurisdiction to another body. It is contrary to the first principles of juris- 
prudence that judgment should be pronounced before the case of the parties 
has been fully heard. Japan has not yet delivered a statement of her case to 
the Secretary General, and Sir John Simon cannot authorise, in so far as the 
British Government is concerned, the extraordinary procedure suggested. 
Since the jurisdiction is being taken away from the Council, it is impossible 
that the Council should claim to exercise it. If there is any doubt felt on this 
point or the position here taken up is not plain, Sir John must ask that the 
Council does not deal with it until he reaches Geneva. In no circumstances 
will the British Government be a party to pronouncing judgment in a cause 
which has not been fully heard and in which the party to be condemned has 
not yet stated its case. This is, according to British notions, elementary 
justice. 

The form we suggest which the second document might take is omitting 
paragraphs 1 and 2 in your telegram under reference. 

‘1. The representative of China has applied under Article 15 for the refer- 
ence of the dispute from the Council to the Assembly. That is his right and 
the responsibility for taking this action rests solely upon him. He no doubt 
realises that, upon his application becoming effective, the jurisdiction of the 
Council to continue its work under this Article ceases; the Council can no 
longer receive through the Secretary General information which he was in 
course of collecting, or the written statements and details to be supplied by 
the contestants; the further discharge of the Council’s task will be, under this 
Article, vetoed by the action of China herself. Jurisdiction in these matters 
will be transferred to another quarter where matters will be taken up at the 
point where the action of the Council has been broken off and under the 
conditions imposed by Article 15 on the Assembly. 

‘2. In these circumstances, the Council must, of course, be careful not to 
pronounce judgment in a matter which is en /ttige, in which information is not 
complete and the case of the two sides has not yet been presented as Article 
15 prescribes, and in which one of the parties has just expressed the desire to 
secure that the Council’s jurisdiction is transferred elsewhere. 

“3. At the same time while strictly observing its duty in this respect, the 
Council, before complying with China’s request to surrender its jurisdiction 
to others has made the appeal and declaration already delivered to the 
Japanese representative in the interests of promoting peace and bringing to 
an end this unhappy and dangerous situation in the Far East, and also for 
the purpose of preserving and reasserting the principles of the Covenant and 
the moral authority of the League.’ 
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No. 466 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 16, 10.25 a.m.) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [F 1361/1/r0] 


TOKYO, February 16, 1932, 4.47 p.m. 

My telegram No. 103.! 

French Military Attaché who visited General Staff this morning reports 
that latter are watching movements of two Chiang divisions in the rear of 
19th corps with anxiety. General Staff consider that if these two divisions 
join the 19th Japanese forces now at Shanghai will prove insufficient and two 
more divisions will have to be sent from here. Minister for Foreign Affairs 
is convinced that General Staff wish if possible to avoid this development and 
want to liquidate Shanghai affair as cheaply as possible.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office, telegram No. 105, February 16th, repeated to 
Shanghai. 


1 No. 461. 

2 Sir F. Lindley further reported in Tokyo telegram No. 111 of 12.21 p.m. on February 
19, 1932, to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on February 19): ‘I learn on good 
authority that another division is being mobilized for possible despatch to Shanghai.’ 


No. 467 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 16, 10.10 a.m.) 
No. 106 Telegraphic [F 1358/1/10] 
. TOKYO, February 16, 1932, 4.57 p.m. 

My telegram No. 103! last paragraph. 

Neither French Ambassador nor I think Minister for Foreign Affairs 
meant his reservation regarding formal war as more than a safeguard against 
possible future accusation of bad faith. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 106 of February 16th repeated to 


Shanghai. 
1 No. 461. 


No. 468 


Record by Sir R. Vansittart of a conversation with the American Chargé d’ Affaires 
in London 
[F 1607/1/ro] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1932 

I spoke to Mr. Atherton this afternoon on the subject of the annexed letter 
and draft. I told him that we did not contemplate any such action at the 
present juncture, and indeed did not think that it would be wise. We had 
already addressed four protests to the Japanese in regard to the misuse of the 
International Settlement, and the latest of these protests was only a few days 
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ago. I pointed out to him also that a further communication was being made 
to the Japanese Government tonight at Geneva, and that as I understood 
that the United States Government were also contemplating a somewhat 
similar communication in the course of these next days, it would be only 
prudent to give these communications an opportunity of having an effect. 
If hard on their heels, or even concurrently with them, a full and yet 
stronger communication such as that suggested in the attached draft were 
made, the inevitable effect would be that the second and stronger would focus 
attention, and at least to some extent would nullify the possible effect of the 
first appeal or representation. I further said that in view of the present state 
of feeling in Tokyo it did not appear advisable to pile up representations. 
I understood that there was some faint possibility of the civil element in the 
government endeavouring to assert themselves rather more than in the past, 
and any step that might now tend to create exasperation in that capital must 
inevitably play into the hands of the military party. It might well be that 
the occasion would again arise shortly for further representations in regard 
to the misuse of the International Settlement, and I felt it would be only 
prudent to wait a little to see whether such fresh occasion did arise. 
R. V. 


ANNEX I TO No. 468 
Letter from Mr. Atherton to Sir F. Simon 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, LONDON, February 16, 1932 
Dear Sir John: 

The attached is the memorandum! which you discussed over the telephone 
with Mr. Stimson yesterday evening.? The text of this memorandum is also 
in the hands of the American Ambassador at Tokyo, with authorization to 
deliver it as soon as his British colleague has received his instructions. Mr. 
Stimson has spoken to the French and Italian Ambassadors at Washington 
who are telegraphing their Governments suggesting that their Ambassadors 
at Tokyo should also deliver similar texts at the same time. According to a 
telegram which has just been received from Washington,? the latest informa- 
tion just received is to the effect that Shanghai is awaiting in fear and 
trembling the beginning of a major Japanese drive which is expected within 
the next few days. 

As the result of our telephone conversation this morning* I understand: 


(1) that instructions will be going out to Sir Francis Lindley at an early 
moment to present similar, if not an identic, memorandum to the Tokyo 
Government at the same time as his American colleague; 


t Annex 2 below. Cf. the text of this memorandum printed in Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1932, vol. ili, p. 347. 

2 See No. 458, last paragraph. 

3 V. op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 347-8. 

+ No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives, but v. ibid., 
vol. ili, p. 350. 
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(2) that you will take early opportunity to offer suggestions to the Paris 
and Rome Governments that their respective Ambassadors should deliver 
similar texts at the same time; 

(3) that, as to the British Government’s attitude in making public the 
text of this memorandum after it has been delivered to the Tokyo Govern- 
ment, you will advise me later in the day. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ray ATHERTON 


P.S. I understand when your memorandum of suggestions on Mr. Stimson’s 
draft is forwarded me today I may also have a copy of the last paragraph of 
the proposed League appeal to Japan, concerning which you had a message 
from Geneva last evening.® 


ANNEX 2 TO No. 468 


Since the recent outbreak of armed encounters between Chinese and 
Japanese military forces at Shanghai, the American Government has viewed 
developments in the situation with grave concern and anxiety. The American 
Government has been particularly disconcerted by reports and evidence 
that the International Settlement is being used as a base or channel in con- 
nection with military operations between Chinese and Japanese armed 
forces. 

In the opinion of the American Government, the use by either of the dis- 
putants of any part of the Settlement, for purposes in any way related to 
military operations other than such as relate strictly and exclusively to the 
protection of the Settlement constitutes a violation of the purpose, the rights 
and the obligations of the Settlement and operates to expose the Settlement 
as a whole to the risks and dangers necessarily incident to such military 
operations. The Settlement has an International character. It appears 
axiomatic that no one nation has the right so to use its own rights and 
position in and with respect to the Settlement as to jeopardize the lives and 
property of the inhabitants and imperil the rights and interests of the Settle- 
ment as a whole and of other nations there concerned. 

The American Government is emphatic in its opinion that the International 
Settlement should in no repeat no way be involved in the conflict between 
China and Japan. The American Government protests most solemnly and 
earnestly against any use whatever of any part of the settlement as a base or 
channel in connection with military operations. The American Government 
gives notice that it will hold the Japanese Government responsible for any 
losses or damage done by its armed forces or agencies thereof to the persons 
or property of nationals of the American Government. 


5 See No. 469. 6 See No. 459. 
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No. 469 


Foreign Office Memorandum 
[F 1466/1/ro} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1932 


Observations on Mr. Stimson’s draft declaration 
which the United States propose to make 


1. In paragraph 4 the British Government ventures to deprecate the pro- 
minent position given to the Manchurian aspect of the matter on the follow- 
ing grounds: One of the objects of the document is to exercise the most 
effective restraining influence on Japan. A solemn warning in respect of 
Shanghai is the most potent way of doing this. If Manchuria is put in the 
forefront, the result must be to harden the attitude of Japan towards the 
Shanghai problem also. Protests have already been made about Manchuria. 
The United States has already reserved its rights by a formal communication 
on exactly the same lines as it now proposes to do at the end of the present 
document, and Britain has already taken collateral action in reference to 
Manchuria in a different form. Manchuria is the immediate subject matter 
of the Commission appointed by the League, to which appointment Japan 
has assented and the Commission is about to enter on its work on the spot. 
Would it not, therefore, be better, on every ground, instead of making Man- 
churia the head and front of the new representation, to base the present 
declaration primarily on Japan’s action and declared intentions in Shanghai 
and elsewhere in China proper, putting aside Manchuria with the observa- 
tion that this has already been dealt with and the views of the Powers are on 
record? It seems to the British Government that this is more likely to secure 
some real consideration for the main thesis of the new document. 

2. If this view is adopted, paragraph 3 would need to be recast. In any 
event it seems to His Majesty’s Government that it is not so much the events 
in Manchuria which have produced fear of a wider conflict, so much as 
events connected with the International Settlement. 

3. In any event would it not be well to include in paragraph 4 a specific 
reference to the special dangers involved in the Japanese operations at or in 
the neighbourhood of the International Settlement? The point is a powerful 
one that the International Settlement is an area where many Powers have 
equal rights. The other signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty who are con- 
cerned in the Settlement have no responsibility for the perilous situation 
which has arisen; the lives and property of nations which are at complete 
peace with China and Japan are in jeopardy; the responsibility for injury 
done must rest upon those who are disturbing the peace of the Settlement. 


1 Sir R. Vansittart noted on the file on February 16, 1932, that he had that day given to 
Mr. Atherton a copy of this memorandum and a copy of paragraph 6 of the appeal to 
Japan of the twelve members of the Council of the League of Nations: see No. 471. The 
text of the present memorandum, as telegraphed by Mr. Atherton to Mr. Stimson at 7 p.m. 
that day, is printed op. cit., vol. iit, pp. 360—2. 

2 See No. 455, note 2. 
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4. Paragraph 6 is strictly in line with the formal declaration which it is 
believed that the Council of the League is likely to make and deliver to Japan 
either to-day or tomorrow. (Copy annexed).3 

5. The above comments on the American draft are made at Mr. Stimson’s 
request and are profferred [sic] merely as tentative criticisms. It is thoroughly 
understood that the question whether other Powers could join in the Ameri- 
can document is still in suspense. Sir John Simon has already told Mr. Stim- 
son how keenly the British Government wishes to keep in close co-operation 
with America over the whole field of the Far Eastern crisis and he is hopeful 
that the adherence of the Powers now at Geneva to the declaration proposed 
to be made by the Council of the League on Wednesday,‘ might predispose 
those of them who are signatories to the Nine-Power Treaty to associate 
themselves with the American démarche also. / 


3 Not annexed to filed copy. In the text printed op. cit., p. 361, there here followed a 
citation of the quotation in No. 459 beginning ‘finally, we recall the terms’ and ending 
‘members of the League of Nations’. 


4 February 17, 1932. 


No. 470 


Record by Mr. Norton' of a telephone-conversation with Mr. Cadogan (Geneva) 
[F 1600/r1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1932, 6 p.m. 


I telephoned to Mr. Cadogan at 5.45 p.m. today and learnt that the 
twelve members of the Council in private session this afternoon had agreed 
to the draft appeal to Japan. They had accepted practically the whole of 
the suggestions made by the Secretary of State (Sir R. Vansittart’s telephone 
message to Mr. Cadogan this morning).? They had, however, thought that 
the paragraph dealing with Article 10 of the Covenant perhaps contained 
something in the nature of a threat, but under British pressure had accepted 
it with the deletion of the mention of Japan by name. 

I said that the Secretary of State wished Mr. Cadogan to consider the 
possibility of communicating a copy of the appeal to the Chinese representa- 
tive also. Mr. Cadogan said he thought this would be inappropriate. There 
had been some discussion as to the form of the appeal, and it had been decided 
that the President of the Council should send it to the Japanese representative 
on behalf of the members of the Council not parties to the dispute. In these 
circumstances it could hardly be sent to the Chinese representative as well. 

As regards the proposed second resolution of the Council, to which the 
Secretary of State had demurred,? this had not arisen today and it had there- 
fore not been necessary to express the Secretary of State’s views, but Lord 
Londonderry? would do so when the matter did come up, possibly tomorrow. 


1 Private Secretary to Sir R. Vansittart. 2 See No. 465. 
3 British Secretary of State for Air and a delegate to the Council of the League of Nations 
and the Disarmament Conference. 
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Mr. Cadogan was not sure when the Council would discuss the reference 
of the dispute to the Assembly, but the meeting of the Assembly could not in 
all probability take place for ten days. 

Mr. Cadogan has promised to telephone the text of the revised appeal by 
the Council to Japan in about an hour’s time. ae 

. J. NorTon 


No. 471 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 16, 7.15 p.m.) 
No. 68 L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [F 1991/1/r10] 

Following from Mr. Cadogan: GENEVA; Tetquary 20, 199% 

I give below text of appeal to Japan as finally approved by the twelve this 
evening. 

I draw your attention to following points taking text given in my telegram 
No. 64 L.N.! 

First part paragraph 2 down to ‘peaceful settlement’ has been transferred 
to end of paragraph 4. Remainder of paragraph 2 deleted. 

Exception was taken to wording of your amended version? of end of para- 
graph 3 but as you will see something on similar lines was adopted. 

In view of my second conversation with you this morning,? your amend- 
ment to paragraph 4 was not moved. 

Your amended version of paragraph 6 was adopted with slight change in 
first sentence. 

Your text ‘Finally we recall the terms of Article 10 etc.’ was adopted with 
verbal changes in first sentence and inserted between paragraphs 5 and 6. 
There was some difficulty in securing acceptance of this paragraph. Various 
members pointed out that rest of document was in the form of an appeal 
whereas this paragraph was in nature of a veiled threat: it not only recalled 
obligations of Article 10 but deduced consequences from its violation. It 
was feared that it might give offence to Japan and just spoil the effect which 
the appeal might have however* by suppression of specific reference to Japan 
in the first sentence and by making it read ‘Article 10 of Covenant by which 
all members of League have undertaken etc’. Its acceptance was finally 
secured. 

Paragraph 5 has been transferred to beginning of document. Following 
is full text as approved :— 

1. ‘As President of the Council on behalf of his colleagues pointed out on 
2oth January in an appeal addressed to both parties “‘good relations between 
States could only be secured by co-operation and mutual respect and that no 
permanent solution could be achieved by force whether military or merely 
economic, and that the longer the present situation continued, the wider the 

t No. 459. 2 See No. 465. 

3 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 


4 It would appear that there should be a semicolon in front of this word and that, after 
the words ‘undertaken etc.’ below, the full stop should be a comma. 
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breach between the two peoples would become and the more difficult the 
solution would be, with all the disasters that [that] would mean not only to 
the two nations directly involved, but to the world in general’. 

2. The twelve members of the Council other than the Chinese and 
Japanese representatives feel constrained today to make a pressing appeal 
to Government of Japan to recognise very special responsibility for forbear- 
ance and restraint which devolved upon it in the present conflict, in virtue of 
position of Japan as a member of the League of Nations and a permanent 
member of its Council. 

3. The situation which has developed in the Far East during past months 
will be fully studied by the Commission appointed with consent of both 
parties. But since Commission was set up there have occurred and are still 
occurring events at and near Shanghai which have intensified public anxiety 
throughout the world which endanger lives and interests of nationals of 
numerous countries, and [add] to the unexampled difficulties with which 
whole world is faced in present crisis and threaten to throw new and serious 
obstacles in the path of the Disarmament Conference. 

4. The twelve members of the Council are far from disregarding grievances 
advanced by Japan and throughout all these months has [have] given her 
full confidence which they owed to an associate of long standing who had 
ever been punctilious in fulfilment of all her obligations and duties as a 
member of the Community of Nations. 

5. They cannot but regret, however, that she has not found it possible 
to make full use of methods of peaceful settlement provided in the Covenant; 
and recall once again solemn undertaking of Pact of Paris that solution of 
international disputes shall never be sought by other than peaceful means. 
They cannot but recognise that, from beginning of conflict which is taking 
place on her territory, China has put her case in the hands of the League and 
agreed to accept its proposals for a peaceful settlement. 

6. The twelve members of the Council recall the terms of Article 10 of the 
Covenant by which all members of the League have undertaken to respect 
and preserve territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League. It is their friendly right to direct attention to this 
provision, particularly as it appears to them to follow that no invasion [in- 
fringement] of territorial integrity and no change in the political independ- 
ence of any member of the League, brought about in disregard of this article, 
ought to be recognised as valid and effectual by members of the League of 
Nations. 

Japan have [stc] an incalculable responsibility before public opinion of the 
world to be just and restrained in her relations with China. She has already 
acknowledged this responsibility in most solemn terms by becoming one of 
signatories to the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 whereby contracting Powers 
expressly agreed to respect sovereignty, the independence and territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. 

The twelve members of the Council appeal to Japan’s high sense of honour 
to recognise obligations of her special position and of the confidence which 
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the nations have placed in her as a partner in the organisation and main- 
tenance of peace.’ 

Above text is being embodied in a letter which will be delivered to the 
Japanese delegate this evening. It will be issued to Press some time tomorrow. 


! This letter and enclosed appeal from M. Paul-Boncour are printed in League of Nations ~ 
Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 383-4. 


No. 472 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 17, 9 a.m.) 
No. 65 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1397/1/10} 
| SHANGHAI, February 16, 1932 


Late on February 15th Wellington Koo asked me whether, at lunch being 
given to my foreign colleagues and myself today, February 16th, by Chinese 
mayor, at which Chinese leaders will be present, I and my colleagues could 
not help them over their difficulties by proposing as follows:—(a) Principle 
of mutual evacuation and details to be discussed at a meeting of Chinese and 
Japanese Military Commanders at convenient non official house. (6) Tacit 
understanding that during above discussions all hostilities in and round 
Shanghai should stop. 

2. I said that this was unpleasantly like shouldering me in the eyes of 
Chinese public with responsibility for an unpopular decision which Chinese 
Government should have the courage to take themselves but situation was so 
critical and general interest in a solution so great that I was ready to take 
certain risk. But I must first be quite sure that Japanese concur in two above 
points. 

3. I saw the Japanese Minister February 16th and laid them before him. 
After consulting his military commander he has told me—(a) No objection 
to meeting. Japanese to be represented by Military Chief of the General 
Staff; Chinese by Military Commander or at least Chief of General Staff. 
Japanese side ready to explain their ‘requests’ in detail . . .‘ which will be 
inclusive and are based on principle of mutual evacuation. (5) As to 
point (5) above, position is that Japanese during the above meeting will 
not fire unless fired upon. 

4. This question of bringing two sides together is very delicate for I trust 
neither. But I shall now do my best. 

The Japanese Minister speaking very intimately asked whether we would 
not like to ‘use’... . [? Japan for our]? own interests in Peking,? 1.e. get 
them to insist upon Chinese evacuation on all sectors. I said that whilst 
appreciating his offer I feared it was one I could not possibly listen to. It 
would apart from other considerations risk drawing us indirectly in present 
Sino-Japanese impasse. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 65 of February 16th, repeated to Peking, 
Nanking, Tokyo and Geneva. 


t The text is here uncertain. 3 The text is here uncertain: cf. No. 536. 
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No. 473 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 16, 7.15 p.m.) 
No. 66 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1390/1/10] 


Immediate SHANGHAI, February 16, 1932 

My telegram No. 65.! 

I conveyed Japanese Minister’s comments to Koo. Latter states that after 
consulting his colleagues, a telegram urging approval of a meeting on that 
basis, was despatched to Nanking. 

2. On my so informing Japanese Minister he emphasized need for speed 
and this I have passed on to Koo. 

3. Tokyo telegram No. 105.2 Might I suggest prompt representations at 
Tokyo against insisting on too drastic terms? Task of Chinese Government 
is none too easy for internal reasons and to press them too hard is most 
unwise and stiffens Chinese opposition. It will be tragic if fighting continues 
in Chapei resulting not only in its total destruction but wicked waste of life. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 66 February 16th, repeated to Nanking, 
Peking; copied to Commander-in-Chief and Shanghai. 

Foreign Office: Please repeat to Geneva No. 31. 

Peking: Please repeat immediately to Tokyo No. 53. 


I No. 472. 2 No. 466. 


No. 474 


Memorandum by Sir R. Vansittart on a conversation with the American Chargé 
d’ Affaires in London 
[F 1607/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1932 


Mr. Atherton returned again to see me this evening after our conversation 
at 5 o'clock (see record above)! which he had telephoned to Mr. Stimson.? 
He said that, in that conversation, we had referred to an American repre- 
sentation following, in a few days, that of the League tonight. Mr. Stimson 
had now told -him that a serious situation would confront the U.S. Govt. if 
it had to consider proceeding alone in a ‘9g Power’ declaration. Also that 
Mr. Stimson feared that some of the signatories of such a 9 Power declaration 
might cause delay and consequent loss of effectiveness by making signature 
conditional i.e. by saying they would only sign if all the others did. 

In these circumstances if the U.S. Govt sh? find itself alone, it might have 
to change its present plans. 

By this I think that Mr. Stimson obviously meant that there may be no 
American note. 


1 No. 468. 
2 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 352 f. 
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Whatever the U.S. Govt do, or don’t do, I don’t think we can now multiply 
representations to the Japanese Govt in order to get the U.S. Govt in on a 
9 Power basis. The situation is too dangerous for that. The League action 
tonight should suffice us for the nonce. Of course I did not say this to Mr. 
Atherton.! 


R. V. 


t Sir John Simon minuted on this memorandum as follows: ‘I’m afraid America is “‘too 
proud to’’—do anything. J.S. Feb. 16.’ 


No. 475 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 17, 9 a.m.) 
No. 107 Telegraphic [F 1393/1/r10] 
TOKYO, February 17, 1932, 1.4 p.m. 
My telegram No. 103.! 
United States Ambassador has received instructions to present memo- 


randum? protesting against use of Shanghai Settlement as base if and when 
I receive similar instructions. 


United States Ambassador has sent long telegram; to his Government 
explaining reasons why such action will do more harm than good. I agree 
entirely with this telegram which he read to me. 

I told United States Ambassador that I did not expect to receive instruc- 
tions. This reassured him. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 107 of February 17th, repeated to Geneva. 


t No. 461. 2 See No. 468, note 1. 
3 Printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 364-5. 


No. 476 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 30! Telegraphic [F 1398/1/r10] 


Immediate SHANGHAI, February 17, 1932 

Addressed to Mr. Ingram No. 30. 

Your telegram 38.? 

You should at once send note in my name to Minister for Foreign Affairs 
acknowledging receipt of Chinese notes and informing him that they have 
been referred to His Majesty’s Government for instructions. 

You should add that in the meantime while I am opposed to any use of the 
Settlement for military operations unconnected with its defence I cannot ad- 

1 Repeated by wireless as No. 67 Tour of 12.39 p.m. on February 17, 1932, to the Foreign 


Office, where it was received at 1.12 p.m. that day. 
4 No. 460. 
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mit any disclaimer of responsibility for loss to British lives and property that 
may result from military operations of either side.3 

Repeated to Peking, Tokyo, Geneva, Foreign Office and Commander-in- 
Chief Shanghai. 


3 A note, as here prescribed, was addressed by Mr. Ingram to the Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on February 17. 


No. 477 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 17, 9 a.m.) 
No. 108 Telegraphic [F 1392/1/r10] 


TOKYO, February 17, 1932, 1.24 p.m. 


Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 66.! 

French Ambassador is seeing Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon 
and will use every argument he can. I will try to see Vice Minister. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 108, of February 17th, repeated to 
Shanghai. 


t No. 473. 


No. 478 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 18, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 68 Tour. Telegraphic (F 1437/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 17, 1932! 


My telegram No. 30 Tour? to Mr. Ingram. 

I had intended to await your instructions before replying to Chinese note 
but in view of Chinese shelling whether intentional or accidental of Hongkew 
wharves as reported in Commander-in-Chief’s telegram No. 7213 to Ad- 
miralty, I thought it desirable, apart from any specific protest to be made on 
that account, to send preliminary reply without further delay refusing to 
admit Chinese disclaimer of responsibility. 

(2) As regards shelling of ....[? Hongkew wharves]* Gommander-in- 
Chief has already verbally protested to Japanese Admiral and His Majesty’s 
Consul-General has on my instructions written to his Japanese colleague 
referring to previous protest, see my telegram No. 59 Tour,’ and drawing 
his serious attention to this incident. His Majesty’s Consul-General is also 
taking the matter up with . . . . [? mayor and I]* shall do the same with 
Japanese Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs at Nanking. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 68; Repeated to Peking, Nanking, Tokyo, 
Geneva, Commander-in-Chief and Shanghai. 


t The time of dispatch is not recorded. 2 No. 476. 
3 Not printed. For this incident see No. 484. : 
4 The text is here uncertain: cf. No. 536. 5 No. 452. 
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No. 479 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 17, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 70 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1434/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 17, 1932 

My telegram No. 68 Tour.! | 

I have seen Japanese Minister and made strongest representations point- 
ing out that the landing of troops and munitions of war inside the Settlement 
wharves is directly responsible for drawing fire upon British property and 
have [sic] thus led to serious injury of two seamen of His Majesty’s Navy. 
The matter had been at once reported to His Majesty’s Government and 
I should await your instructions but I was sure that most serious view 
would be taken of what had occurred. 

2. Japanese Minister was obviously deeply concerned and at once ex- 
pressed most profound regret. He did not seek to disclaim responsibility 
saying he would at once report to Tokyo. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 70, repeated to His Majesty’s Minister, 
Peking, Tokyo, Geneva and Nanking. 


t No. 478. 


No. 480 


Mr. Patieson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 17, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 70 L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [F 1440/1/10] 


GENEVA, February 17, 1932 

Following from Mr. Cadogan. 

Mr. Matsudaira has called on me and expressed fear that his Government 
may see in an appeal of 12 an implied rebuke to Japan. He told to me he had 
this morning received more hopeful news of local negotiations for cessation of 
hostilities, and he hoped that publication of appeal would not have any 
undesirable effect on those negotiations. 

I begged him to believe that the 12 had exercised the greatest care in 
drafting the appeal to avoid any expression that would imply censure of 
Japan and had meant to address their appeal to the sense of honour of Japan 
as a Great Power. He promised at once to transmit this assurance to his 
Government. 

The 12 meet this evening at 5.30. If they discuss procedure before the 
Council on the Chinese appeal to the Assembly, I will of course maintain 
strongly the view of His Majesty’s Government that in surrendering its 
jurisdiction to the Assembly the Council should refrain from pronouncing on 
the dispute. 
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No. 481 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 51 Telegraphic [F 1430/1/r0] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 17, 1932, 3.40 p.m. 
Most Immedtate. Confidential 


For your own information and use as you think fit you should realise that 
the document handed to the Japanese Delegation at Geneva is an appeal by 
the Council of the League as a whole to a friendly colleague. You will no 
doubt be able to use this point in case any attempt is made to misrepresent 
the step as a threat or to lay chief onus upon His Majesty’s Government. 


No. 482 


Record by Sir V. Wellesley of a conversation with the French Ambassador 
, in London 


[F 1458/1/r0] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 17, 1932 


The French Ambassador called this afternoon and read to me a despatch 
from his Government, according to which the French Ambassador in Tokio 
has been instructed to associate himself with his British and American col- 
leagues in their last protest against the disembarcation of troops in the Inter- 
national Settlement. His Excellency said that, owing to the existence of a 
French Concession, French interests were even more concerned than those of 
other nations. 

V. W. 


No. 483 


Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 110 [F 1429/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 17, 1932 
Sir, 

In view of the note handed by the Council of the League to the Japanese 
representative at Geneva last night and its publication this afternoon, I asked 
the Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires to come to see me. I requested him to point 
out to his Government that the document was in the nature of an appeal 
addressed to Japan by other friendly Powers who were immediately interested 
in the International Settlement and deeply concerned to promote a peaceful 
conclusion. I had explained to the House of Commons! that this was the 
nature of the communication. Secondly, I pointed out that the document 


t For answers by Sir J. Simon to parliamentary questions on February 17, 1932, see 
Parl. Debs., 5th Ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 1611-19. 
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proceeded from the Council of the League as a whole, and was addressed to 
Japan as a member of the League and in her character as a friendly colleague. 

Mr. Sawada promised to transmit these observations to his Government. 

I added that the British Government were, of course, deeply concerned in 
what was going on, especially in view of the interests of British nationals at 
Shanghai and their presence so close to the conflict. It would only be by 
exercising great restraint and caution that incidents could be avoided which 
might involve injury to the persons and property of those who had no part 
in the dispute. For example, I had just read in the papers that a Chinese 
battery had accidentally injured British subjects. I was communicating to 
ascertain if this was the fact, and, ifso, I should address a strong remonstrance 
to the Chinese authorities.2_ This would illustrate the anxiety which we all 
felt and would show him why a strong appeal for restraint was justified. 

Mr. Sawada told me that he was making a report to his Government of the 
attitude towards the whole matter taken up by us in Parliament, and I 
gathered that he wished to convey that he considered we had maintained a 
correct position.3 

He spoke of the interview two days ago between Mr. Yoshizawa and 
foreign Ambassadors at Tokyo, when the Japanese Foreign Minister stated 
that if the Chinese troops did not withdraw it would be necessary for the 
Japanese army to drive them back. I said all this illustrated the reason for 
the appeal which had been made, and that we looked to Japan, with whom 
we had had long and friendly relations, to respond to the appeal in every way 
possible and in the spirit in which it was made. 

Iam, &c., 
Joun Smi0n 


2 Sir John Simon addressed the following telegram, as No. 15 Tour of 9.50 p.m. on Feb- 
ruary 17, to Sir M. Lampson at Shanghai: ‘I gather from telegrams received by the Ad- 
miralty that shell fire which caused death of British naval ratings was probably from Chinese. 
If you consider this established strong protest should immediately be made to authorities 
responsible, emphasizing our anxieties concerning British nationals at Shanghai.’ 

3 The preceding part of this despatch was briefly summarized in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 52 of 10 p.m. on February 17, 1932, to Tokyo. 

4 Cf. No. 461. 


No. 484 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 32! Telegraphic [F 1423/1/r0] 


Immediate SHANGHAI, February 17, 1932 


Addressed to Mr. Ingram No. 32. 
My telegram No. 68 Tour? to the Foreign Office last sentence. 
You should address note to Minister for Foreign Affairs in my name with 


1 Repeated by wireless as No. 69 Tour to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 p.m. on 
February 17, 1932). 2 No. 478. 
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the usual preliminaries in the following terms “during the night of February 
16th-17th about 6 shells fell on British owned Shanghai and Hongkew 
wharf in the international settlement at Shanghai. British steamships were 
moored to the wharf at the time. One shell burst abreast of a British steam- 
ship belonging to Jardine Matheson and Company and seriously wounded 
two British seamen from H.M.S. ‘Suffolk’ who were on duty guarding the 
wharf. Two Chinese were killed and seven wounded and the wharf pontoon 
was damaged. From direction of shells it seems almost certain that they were 
fired from Chinese guns. I have the honour to request strict instructions may 
be issued to the Chinese military authorities concerned with a view to pre- 
venting any possible recurrence of such incidents and to remind Your Excel- 
lency that His Majesty’s Government must in this unfor[t]unate conflict 
between China and Japan hold each side responsible for any loss to British 
life and property that may be. . .3 by their respective armed forces’. 

Repeated to Peking, Foreign Office, Tokyo, Geneva, Shanghai and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

3 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here read ‘. . . be inflicted 
by...’ 


No. 485 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 17, 3.40 p.m.) 
No. 136 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1422/1/10] 
PEKING, February 17, 1932, 10 p.m. 

Addressed to His Majesty’s Minister, Mission and Foreign Office. 

Following received from Mukden, telegram No. 18 February 16th begins. 

Addressed to Peking No. 18 repeated by post to Harbin, Newchwang, and 
Dairen. 

My despatch No. 16! and Dairen despatch No. 16? to Tokyo. 

During the past 48 hours Governors of two northern provinces and General 
Ma have arrived at Mukden. 

Japanese controlled native press reports capital of new Manchurian State 
is to be at Changchun but on afternoon of February 16th Governor of this 
province told me no definite decision has been reached yet either as to locality 


or even as to desirability of establishing such a... .3 
t No. 296. 2 Enclosure in No. 429. 3 The text is here uncertain. 
No. 486 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 17, 10 p.m.) 
No. 71 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1426/1/10] 
Immediate SHANGHAI, February 17, 1932 


My telegram No. 65 Tour.! 
Koo called afternoon of February 17th and at his dictation I took down the 
following message for communication to the Japanese Minister. 


t No. 472. 
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‘Minister for Foreign Affairs telegraphs suggestion for a meeting of military 
commanders of both sides is accepted by Nanking to have discussion on basis 
of principle of mutual evacuation. 

Place suggested (Sino Japanese Friendship Association) is agreeable to 
Chinese side. Chinese side suggest 9 a.m. Thursday? morning and will be 
represented by Major General Fan Chi-wu chief of staff headquarters 19th 
routine [? route] army. As proof of earnestness on the part of China Nanking 
has already given instructions to General Chiang Kuang-nan [Kuang-nai] 
(Commander-in-Chief 19th routine army) to cease firing and not to fire upon 
the Japanese side if not fired upon first by them. And orders are being now 
issued to his forces by General Chiang Kuang-nan. The Chinese hope that 
similar orders will be issued to the Japanese forces by their commanders. 

General Chiang Kuang-nan quite agrees that no publicity should be 
given to the meeting. 

Chinese chief of staff will be accompanied by one secretary and one 
interpreter. 

Chinese representatives will wear plain service dress.’ 

2. I immediately saw the Minister for Foreign Affairs? and Japanese 
Minister to whom I handed over a copy. After some discussion he agreed 
to my returning reply as follows. 

‘Japanese side agree to meeting at place named at g a.m. on Thursday 
morning and will be represented by Major General Tashiro who will be 
accompanied by two secretaries (including an interpreter)’. 

3. At this stage he handed me text of Reuter’s message just in from Tokyo 
stating that Japanese government had authorised presentation of ultimatum 
warning commander of 19th routine army that Japanese would be ‘compelled 
to use force’ if he failed to withdraw his troops 12} miles north west of inter- 
national settlement within a specified time. I at once pointed out that this 
placed me in an impossible position. I could be no party to bringing Chinese 
representatives to a meeting merely to receive an ultimatum from Japan. 

4. Finally Japanese Minister agreed that he would at once consult Japanese 
military chief of staff and ascertain from him the exact position which he 
would communicate to me at once. I stated that pending this I should make 
no communication whatever to Chinese side and if asked by Doctor Koo 
how the matter stood should simply state that I had communicated his 
statement of this afternoon to the Japanese Minister. 

5. At the end of the interview I made strongest appeal to Japanese 
Minister that even at this late hour something should be done to prevent 
continuance or aggravation of situation which threatened to have world 
wide reaction. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 71, repeated to Tokyo, Geneva, Peking, 
Nanking, Shanghai and Commander-in-Chief. 


2 February 18, 1932. 
3 This reference was queried in the Foreign Office: see No. 536. 
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No. 487 


Str M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 18, 9 a.m.) 
No. 72 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1424/1/10] 


Immediate SHANGHAI, February 17, 1932 


My telegram No. 71.! 

Japanese Minister has now authorized me to communicate message therein 
reported to Koo and I have just done so, so meeting will take place tomorrow 
at 9 a.m. 

2. Japanese Minister assured me that no ultimatum would be delivered 
at the meeting though his side reserved complete liberty as to what they did 
as the result of that meeting. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 72, of February 17th, repeated to Nan- 
king, Peking, Tokyo, Geneva, Commander-in-Chief, Shanghai. 


t No. 486. 


No. 488 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 18, 9 a.m.) 
No. 71 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1425/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 17, 1932, 11.20 p.m. 


Following from Mr. Cadogan :— 

The twelve met this evening to consider note from Japanese delegation 
which maintains that Chinese request for reference to the Assembly is not 
receivable. 

Reasons given are (1) that Chinese request was conditional only and (2) 
that it tends to bring before the Assembly all questions at issue between China 
and Japan. Japanese delegation maintains that this cannot be so: Man- 
churian question has been before the Council for four months and is still 
being dealt with by the Council under article 11 and China can at the most 
bring before the Assembly matters [? of] which the Council was seized for the 
first time within fourteen days preceding request for transfer i.e. Shanghai 
and not Manchuria. 

The twelve have referred this note to Committee of jurists who meet 
tomorrow morning. Latter may report to the twelve tomorrow and the 
Council might meet Friday! but possibility of twenty four hours delay must 
be reckoned with. 

Copy? of Japanese note by bag. 


1 February 19, 1932. 
2 Not printed. 
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No. 489 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Stmon (Received February 19, 11 a.m.) 
No. 139 Telegraphic [F 1454/1/10] 
PEKING, February 17, 1932! 


Following received from Mission No. 110 of February 17th. 

Begins: 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 40 of February 17th repeated to Peking. 

Following for His Majesty’s Minister. 

Your telegram No. 65.? 

Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me government have agreed to proposed 
meeting which will take place tomorrow at 4 p.m.; General Tsai Ting-kai 
representing Chinese. 

Cheng Ming-shu leaves tonight for Shanghai front but it is not contem- 
plated that he will attend meeting. 

Wang Ching-wei and General Chiang are on train at Puchen. Minister 
for Foreign Affairs assures me that no reinforcements have been sent either 
from here or from the north (viz. from across the river) to Shanghai but that 
aeroplanes from south have arrived and possibly troops from Hangchow. 

1 The time of dispatch is not recorded. This telegram was sent via Geneva, whence it 


was transmitted to the Foreign Office at 11.10 a.m. on February 19, 1932. 
2 No. 472. 


No. 490 


The Marquess of Londonderry (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 19) 
No. 21 [F 1469/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 17, 1932 
The United Kingdom Delegate to the League of Nations presents his 
compliments, and has the honour to transmit copies of the under-mentioned 
paper. 
No. and Date Subject 


Record! of meeting of twelve members Shanghai. 
of Council, Feb. 16. 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 490 


A meeting of the Members of the Council, other than the Chinese and 
Japanese Delegates, took place this morning. 

M. Paul-Boncour read the letter (copy attached)? which Sir John Simon 
had addressed to the Members of the Council on February 13th, and recalled 


1 This record was made by the British representative for the use of His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment. 
2 Enclosure 2 below. 
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Sir John Simon’s wish that no mention should be made in any public docu- 
ments of negotiations which might still be proceeding in the matter of 
Shanghai. 

The Secretary-General3 said that the Council now had before it the two 
reports of the Shanghai Committee, the second of which had been received 
since the last meeting of the twelve on February r2th.* If the Council wished 
to express any opinion on these reports, it should do so before the formal 
decision was taken to convoke an assembly, since that decision would exhaust 
the powers of the Council in the matter. He suggested that the decision as to 
the convocation of an assembly should be deferred till a meeting of the 
Council on Thursday, February 18th. In the meanwhile, it had been sug- 
gested to him that an appeal from the twelve Members of the Council to 
the Japanese Delegate might be opportune at the present moment, as it might 
assist the desire, which was believed to be growing up in certain circles in 
Japan, to bring to an end the present hostilities in Shanghai. 

Lord Londonderry supported the Secretary-General’s proposal as to the 
decision to convoke an assembly, but wondered whether the suggested com- 
munication to the Japanese Government might not also be conveniently 
postponed for another couple of days. 

Herr von Weizsacker (Germany) thought that, if such an appeal were 
made to Japan, it would be desirable, if only as a matter of form, to make 
some kind of simultaneous appeal to China to avoid provocatory action. 

M. Zulueta Escolano (Spain) thought that the démarche proposed by the 
Secretary-General was not only opportune but urgent. Reports indicated 
the imminence of a regular battle round Shanghai, and if the appeal were to 
be sent at all it should be despatched to-day. 

Mr. Colban (Norway) agreed as to the urgency of the proposed appeal to — 
the Japanese Government. 

M. Garay (Panama) asked whether, in the considered opinion of the 
British Delegate, the proposed démarche would be prejudicial to negotiations 
in progress elsewhere. 

Lord Londonderry said that he had no information to confirm such a view. 
He could add nothing to the statement made by Sir John Simon that, so far 
as he was aware, no negotiations were actually in progress at the present 
moment. 

It was decided in principle, that a communication should be made to the 
Japanese Government on the lines proposed and a draft submitted by the 
Secretary-General was read and discussed. 

It was decided to appoint a Drafting Committee which would meet this 
afternoon and submit a final draft to a later meeting of the twelve.5 


3 Of the League of Nations. 4 See No. 438. 
5 Cf. Nos. 470-1. 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 490 


Letter from Sir 7. Simon to M. Paul-Boncour 


Copy 
Confidential 
United Kingdom Delegation to the 
Disarmament Conference, 
Hotel Beau Rivage, 
Geneva, 
13th February, 1932 
Dear Mr. President, 

I feel that it is my duty to my colleagues on the Council of the League, in 
view of the announcement made to them by the representative of the 
British Government on February 2nd,° to inform them that, according to 
my information, the démarche of the four Powers to which he referred has 
not produced the results which were hoped for, and that there are not, so 
far as I know, negotiations now actually going on to which the United States 
are a party. We may be sure, however, that the United States have not 
ceased to take interest in the grave and menacing situation which exists and 
are still desirous of co-operating for peace. Inasmuch as the British Minister 
to China has just reached Shanghai, I am personally in hopes that news of 
some further efforts, when the moment is opportune, may reach us. The 
British Minister now in Shanghai informs me that he is keeping in close 
touch with his United States colleague. 

Yours very co[r]dially, 
J. Simon 
6 See No. 265. 


No. 491 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 23) 
No. 21 [F 2795/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 17, 1932 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai presents his compliments to 


His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the 
honour to transmit to him the under-mentioned documents. 


Name and Date Subject 
Shanghai despatch Number 52 to His Chinese-Japanese Crisis: 
Majesty’s Minister, Peking, dated Disturbances in Hongkew. 


February 17th. 1932. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 491 
Mr. Brenan to Sir M. Lampson 
No. 52 

Sir, SHANGHAI, February 17, 1932 

In view of the fact that the League of Nations Shanghai Committee in its 
second telegram to the League! laid so much stress on the events which took 
place in the Hongkew district during the earlier days of the present dis- 
turbances, I feel that a somewhat fuller report of these events will be required 
of me. 

2. I will preface this report with the following extract from our telegram 
to the League:! 

‘From the beginning of the Japanese movement on the night of January 
28th the Japanese sector was invaded by Chinese plain-clothes troops, who 
concealed themselves inside, or on the roofs of houses, whence they fired on 
the Japanese patrols in the streets with automatic pistols’. 


3. Who were these ‘plain-clothes troops’ as the Chinese call them, or 
‘gunmen’ as I prefer to describe them, and where did they come from? It 
is difficult to say with any precision. Gunmen are of course a permanent 
factor in Chinese civil warfare, sometimes working for their own ends, some- 
times deliberately employed by the regular forces of the various war-lords as 
auxiliaries, particularly for the purposes of terrorism and assassination behind 
the enemy’s lines. They are obviously to some extent organised and form 
-bands of mercenaries available to any purchaser. Shanghai has for years 
been a happy hunting ground for them, and from their ranks are drawn the 
‘green’ and ‘red’ bands, the opium runners, the kidnappers and the armed 
robbers with whom the Municipal Police wage continuous war. 

4. On the present occasion it was freely reported that troops of gunmen 
were being organised by various anti-Japanese groups and the Japanese in 
their official explanation of their own move on the night of January 28th 
gave as one of their reasons the apprehension which they entertained from the 
infiltration of large numbers of such gunmen into the Settlement. 

5. Be that as it may, gunmen seem to have been organised to meet just 
such a move as the Japanese made, for from the moment the Japanese left 
the Municipal roads they were taken in flank and rear by gunmen who more 
than anything else seem to have been responsible for the chaos which 
ensued. By daybreak on the 29th confused battles between Japanese and 
gunmen were taking place all over the Japanese outer sector as far South as 
Range Road, by the following morning the gunmen had penetrated to the 
Market area, and by midday of the 31st they were operating throughout the 
district bounded by the Hongkew Creek on the East, the North Honan Road 
on the West and the Soochow Creek on the south. They installed themselves 
on the roofs of houses, and even inside the roofs, firing through cracks made 
for the purpose, and indeed in every position whence they could harry the 
Japanese patrols on the streets. 

t See No. 448. 
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6. The Japanese marines, in face of this attack, lost their heads or at any 
rate their tempers, and used their bayonets and machine guns in the most 
reckless manner. Every Chinese became a potential sniper and the rule 
seemed to be ‘kill first and make enquiries afterwards’. In searching a house 
or shop it was no uncommon thing for them to smash in the front door, and 
blindly spray the interior with a machine gun. Anyone attempting to 
escape would be met with the bayonet. On numerous occasions, as the only 
method of dislodging the snipers located in the housetops, the marines set 
fire to the houses from which the shooting emanated. 

7. Worse even than the marines were the so-called ‘reservists’, Japanese 
civilians in plain-clothes, distinguished only by brassards and armed with 
rifles and daggers, to whom must be added the ‘ronin’ or roughs who, with 
no official standing at all, armed themselves with knives, sticks, baseball bats 
or any other weapon available. Both the reservists and the ronin, being local 
residents, had no doubt many scores to settle for insults and injuries suffered 
since the beginning of the anti-Japanese boycott, and they set out quite 
frankly to wreak vengeance upon the hapless Chinese population of the 
district. 

8. As a result of the battles between the snipers and the marines, and the 
brutality of the Japanese in general, whether marines, reservists or ronin, 
a reign of terror ensued and the Chinese population of Hongkew, and the 
foreign non-Japanese population too, evacuated practically en masse. The 
whole quarter was put into a state of siege. Barbed wire was strung across 
the ends of the streets and machine gun positions established every hundred 
paces or so. It was made impossible for the Municipal services, including the 
Police and the Fire Brigade, to function. The Police were in fact driven off 
the streets, arrested, assaulted, disarmed and subjected to other indignities. 
The Municipal Council found it necessary to evacuate police stations, schools 
and hospitals, even the infectious cases from the Isolation Hospitals being 
removed. Some of the latter were accommodated in the French Concession 
by courtesy of the French Authorities, to whom a debt of gratitude is due for 
their willing and neighbourly assistance in a very difficult situation. 

g. During the first few days terrible things had been done, and the amount 
of sheer unadulterated murder, out of revenge, quite apart from the reckless 
taking of life by the marines, must, by all reports, have been very consider- 
able. Foreigners who remained in the district until the last possible moment 
and were eye-witnesses of some of these events described the Japanese as 
‘fiends incarnate’. 

10. The Municipal Council took the strongest possible exception to the 
usurpation of their functions by the Japanese marines and the insolence and 
brutality by which it was accompanied. Protest upon protest was filed with 
the Japanese Consulate-General but it was not until the incidents reported in 
my despatch Number 35? of February 3rd, in consequence of which the 


2 Not printed. This despatch enclosed the communication from British, American and 
Italian commanders in Shanghai referred to in the first paragraph of No. 259, together with 
a covering letter of February 2 from Mr. Brenan to M. Murai. 
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Japanese units were plainly accused in the chief capitals of the world of the 
murder of unoffending civilians, that the Japanese were really moved to take 
action, and in a short time the situation showed a great improvement. 

11. My Japanese colleague was, I have every reason to believe, from the 
first deeply distressed by the conduct of some of his nationals but he was not 
in a position to exert much influence over the Naval Authorities, who were 
mainly responsible for the condition of affairs. Eventually, however, the bulk 
of the ‘reservists’ were disarmed and so largely robbed of their powers of 
mischief, while some thirty or forty of the more notorious roughs were shipped 
off to Japan, though no explanation has been vouchsafed as to whether or 
not they are to be dealt with there on criminal charges. 

12. In raiding for snipers the method of the Japanese was to arrest all 
Chinese found on the suspected premises who were not killed out of hand, 
and carry them off to the Naval Headquarters or to the Japanese Club for 
examination. In view of the large numbers of complaints which were received 
by the Municipal Police of the disappearance of Chinese who were known or 
believed to have been arrested by the Japanese, and also in view of the intense 
indignation which these proceedings aroused in the Chinese community the 
Municipal Council took up this issue very strongly. 

13. The matter was placed before the Senior Consul, who called an urgent 
meeting of the Consular Body on February 5th to consider the matter. At 
this meeting the Secretary General of the Council, who had been invited to 
attend, put forward the Council’s case. He stated that while the Council did 
not deny the right of the Japanese forces to execute snipers caught red- 
handed, they did object to the execution of suspected persons without trial. 
According to the Council’s information a large number of Chinese were being 
detained by the Japanese forces and it was suggested that either a special 
tribunal be set up to try them, or that the Japanese authorities be invited to 
agree to the appointment of a small international committee to visit the 
detention camps and hold some sort of a preliminary enquiry and investiga- 
tion with a view to ascertaining the grounds on which these persons were held 
and thereafter making recommendations. 

14. At this point my Japanese colleague said that although the Japanese 
would continue to execute summarily gunmen caught red-handed, he was 
quite willing that those persons arrested on suspicion within the Settlement 
should be handed over to the Municipal Authorities to be disposed of in the 
proper way, and he gave an assurance that no more persons would be 
executed without due process of law unless caught red-handed in the act of 
sniping. He would not agree to the surrender of persons arrested outstde the 
Settlement, but undertook to consult the Naval Authorities as to whether or 
not they would agree to allow an international committee to visit the 
prisoners’ camp to investigate the circumstances of their arrest and deten- 
tion. 

15. On the following day, when the meeting was resumed, Mr. Murai 
said that the above suggestion had been accepted but added that it had been 
decided that all of the prisoners should be handed over, as it was difficult to 
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distinguish between those arrested inside Settlement limits and those arrested 
outside. This seemed to deprive the suggested Committee of its raison d’étre, 
but the Secretary General of the Council dissented from this view, expressing 
the opinion that, after the prisoners had been handed over, the Committee 
should investigate the circumstances of their arrest and detention and make 
recommendations with regard to their disposition, and also that it should 
investigate the cases of persons who might be arrested later on. A Committee 
was accordingly appointed, consisting of Mr. Aall, Consul-General for 
Norway, Mr. Grant-Jones, His Majesty’s Assistant Judge, Mr. Ros of the 
Italian Legation staff and Mr. Bryan, the Municipal Advocate. It was clearly 
stipulated and understood that the duties of the Committee would be of an 
advisory nature only, and that it would have no judicial function to perform. 

16. On the same evening the Japanese Naval Authorities handed over 
sixty-five persons to the Municipal Police, alleging that these were the only 
prisoners they held. The Committee met on February 8th when it was 
decided that all those persons against whom the Japanese Authorities were 
prepared to prefer criminal charges should be brought before the District 
Court without delay and a remand applied for to enable the Police to examine 
and prepare the evidence. The other prisoners would be released. 

17. When the Japanese Authorities saw how matters were shaping they 
informed the Chairman of the Committee that they did not desire to prefer 
charges against any of the prisoners, even those who were previously said to 
be gunmen, and they might all be set at liberty if the Committee so desired. 
The Japanese Authorities probably realised that the Chinese Court was, in 
the circumstances, not in the least likely to convict any Chinese on a charge 
of attempting to murder Japanese marines and that any proceedings would 
be a pure waste of time. The prisoners were accordingly all set at liberty. 

18. With regard to that part of the Committee’s proposed functions which 
consisted in investigating the circumstances in which Chinese had been 
arrested and detained by the Japanese, the Committee felt that they could 
not properly act in the capacity of what would be in effect a Court of Enquiry 
into the activities of the Japanese Naval Authorities and they therefore, and 
I think rightly, refused to deal with this aspect of the matter at all. 

19. I enclose herewith for purposes of record, copies of the Minutes? of 
the two Consular Body meetings and of the Committee’s report? dealing with 
the above matter, and I would call your special attention to the statements 
made by the Secretary General of the Council and by my Japanese colleague‘ 
as reported in the first of these enclosures. 

_ 20. The Municipal Police have opened a special office to receive and, so 
far as possible, investigate complaints with regard to Chinese residents of the 
Settlement who have disappeared in the course of these disturbances. Re- 
jecting cases where there is reasonable cause to suppose that the person has 
merely gone elsewhere without communicating with his friends, the Police 
have already, after allowing for the prisoners released as reported above, a 
list of about five hundred cases. It would not do to assume that all these have 
3 Not printed. 4 For these two statements see paragraphs 13-14 above. 
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been put to death by the Japanese, but the Police—who have at my request 
analysed their list—inform me that at least fifty percent of the persons on 
their list disappeared in circumstances which raise a strong assumption that 
they were done to death by Japanese marines or volunteers. 

21. I have myself brought a number of instances to the attention of my 
Japanese colleague, and among others the following, in regard to which I 
received a telegram from the Prime Minister of Australia: William Liang, 
an Australian born Chinese aged sixteen, together with two relatives and two 
friends, were arrested and taken off by Japanese marines because an auto- 
matic pistol belonging to the boy’s elder brother, who had a Municipal 
Police licence to keep it, was found in the house when it was searched. None 
of the five persons has been heard of since they were arrested on January 2gth. 

22. I have said in paragraph 11 [ ?10] above that after the protests regarding 
the activities of the Japanese marines in the Western district, the situation 
showed a great improvement. That improvement continues,—but slowly. 
Indiscriminate murder has ceased, and sniping almost so. The Police are 
gradually reasserting their control, but in order as far as possible to minimise 
incidents, Chinese constables are usually sent out in mixed patrols including 
British and Sikh police. Where isolated policemen, whether British, Sikh or 
Chinese, come in contact with Japanese marine patrols or reservists incidents 
still frequently arise, and only two days ago I had occasion to make a written 
complaint to my Japanese colleague regarding an utterly unwarranted 
assault by a reservist on a British police sergeant. Most of the side streets 
are still wired off and therefore deserted and all Chinese shops, even on the 
main road, are closely shuttered and barred. Towards evening the small 
trickle of traffic dies away, and by about 7 p.m. there is not a sign of life to 
be seen except the Japanese marine patrols and an occasional Japanese 
cl ; 

23. In Hongkew, almost evacuated by the Chinese and controlled by 
their own forces, the Japanese residents are safe and move freely, but else- 
where they hardly dare to show themselves for fear of being torn to pieces. 
It will, I fear, be a long time before the bitter hatred which these events have 
sown in the hearts of Chinese and Japanese alike dies down, and the two 
groups can resume normal relations. 

I have, &c., 
J. F. BRENAN 
No. 492 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 30) 
No. 93 [F 2930/2093/23] 
Sir, TOKYO, February 17, 1932 
With reference to my despatch No. 54! of the 25th ultimo I have the honour 
to report that on February roth, which is the eve of Japan’s national holiday 


1 Not printed. This despatch (received March 4, 1932) had reported a clash between 
Japanese police and radical elements among the students of the Imperial University in 
Tokyo on January 20 (cf. below). 
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in celebration of the foundation of the Empire (Kigensetsu) there occurred 
at the Imperial University in Tokyo another demonstration of a radical 
character at which some seven or eight hundred students were present, 
though a large proportion of these are believed to be mere onlookers. 

2. At 10.00 a.m. when most of the students were emerging from the lecture 
halls handbills were distributed amongst them urging them to assemble in 
one of the halls, where they found posters hung up on the walls bearing 
legends such as ‘Stop this imperialistic war’; ‘Down with National Empire 
Day’; ‘Smash the Patriotic Students’ League’, and others of a milder if more 
general appeal such as ‘Reduce the fees to eighty yen’. Press reports state 
that there were speeches by students denouncing imperialism and an aggres- 
sive policy toward China, and that these were received with wild shouts of 
enthusiasm and encouragement from the audience. A red flag was again 
displayed as on the previous occasion, and the students were about to organise 
a regular demonstration and procession in the grounds of the University 
when they were interrupted by a special police squad from a neighbouring 
police station, and some twenty-five students who were considered to be the 
ringleaders were detained for examination. 

3. It appears, too, that some of the students of the Army Officers School 
have recently been voicing their opposition to Japan’s military operations in 
China, but a rigorous censorship has prevented any details from being pub- 
lished. One of the less important newspapers in the capital has, however, 
ventured to express its surprise at these modern tendencies which permit 
young Officers, in what is called the very ‘safety-zone of thought’, to express 
their disapproval of the policy of the military authorities, and which allow 
university students to denounce the celebration of Japan’s Empire Day. 
Astonishing as these movements are, however, the paper admits that there is 
every indication that the ideas and theories underlying them are by no means 
confined to students, but are pretty well broadcast among the people. 

4. In connection with the subject of the spread of radical ideas among 
young army officers I may mention that it has just come to the knowledge of 
the press, and has been duly published by them, that at the end of last year 
there was great consternation in the Officers’ School on the discovery of 
radical activities in the school itself. The Commandant’s alarm was all the 
greater because he had once been an aide-de-camp to His Majesty The 
Emperor and was accordingly exceptionally conservative in his ideas. A 
close examination of all the personal effects of the officers in the school 
revealed the presence of disquieting manifestos in large numbers in the pos- 
session of one of them, named Saburo Yonezawa, and after he had been 
suitably punished the matter was thought to have blown over. It was later 
found, however, that the walls of the private rooms attached to the canteen 
used by young officers in the preparatory course were scribbled over with 
demands for the liberation of the communist Manabu Sano? and requests for 
assistance for the schemes of Yonezawa. Three junior officers were found 

2 M. Sano, formerly a professor in Waseda University, was at that time on trial for 
communist activities. 
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guilty of complicity with Yonezawa, and all were dismissed from the school, 
but the authorities are not yet satisfied that they have got rid of all bolshevist 
elements, and they are continuing to exercise a careful watch over all radical 
activities. 
I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 


No. 493 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 6) 
No. 233 [F 3197/71/10] 
PEKING, February 17, 1932 
His Majesty’s Minister, Peking,' presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and transmits herewith three 
copies of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 
From H.M. Consul, Chefoo, No. 3 of Political Situation. 
11/2/32. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 493 
Mr. Pratt to Sir M. Lampson 


No. 3 
CHEFOO, February 11, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to the final paragraph of Tsinan despatch No. 9? of Feb- 
ruary 9th on the subject of the political situation in Shantung, in which refer- 
ence is made to the possibility of some arrangement between Han Fu-ch’u 
and the Japanese, I have the honour to report that Mr. Uchida, the Japanese 
Consul at this port, told me two days ago that General Han had given the 
Japanese Consul General at Tsinan the most explicit assurances that there 
would be no trouble in Shantung and had gone so far as to say that, if the 
Central Government declared war, he would continue to preserve the peace 
and would declare the independence of the province. This statement, if it 
was ever in fact made, is a very surprising one and I quote it for what it is 
worth; on the other hand I can think of no motive for Mr. Uchida deliber- 
ately inventing it. 

2. Chefoo remains quite normal and Japanese are not molested. There 
are nearly always one or more Japanese destroyers in the harbour and their 
crews walk freely about the streets but, according to Mr. Uchida, have 
instructions not to go into the Chinese city. 

3. To all intents and purposes the anti-Japanese Society appears to be 


1 The printed formula of this covering despatch was not altered to take account of Sir M. 
Lampson’s absence at Shanghai. 
2 Not printed. 
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dissolved. According to Mr. Uchida a formal order for its dissolution was 
given at the’ end of January but I cannot confirm this. As the Chief of the 
Public Safety Bureau put it to me, a serious warning has been given to the 
Society not to do anything likely to cause an incident, the suspension of all 
activities being tantamount to dissolution. Ever since the commencement of 
the Manchurian affair however the Society has gone about the organisation 
of the boycott as quietly as possible and with the minimum of froth and self 
advertisement, this unwonted discretion being no doubt due to a realisation 
that the contiguity of Shantung to Japan and Port Arthur renders it pecu- 
liarly vulnerable, so that it is not impossible that the Society is still carrying 
on sub rosa. The Japanese Consul admits that the trade of his nationals has 
suffered severely and that even the dissolution of the Society would not solve 
this question. 


I have, &c., 
R. S. Pratr 
No. 494 
Memorandum by Mr. Beckett 
[F 1425/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1992 
Paragraph 9 of Article 15 of the Covenant reads as follows:— 


“The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dispute to the 
Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party 
to the dispute, provided that such request be made within fourteen days 
after the submission of the dispute to the Council.’ 


The dispute referred to in this paragraph is clearly that dispute which had 
previously been referred to the Council under the first paragraph of Article 
15. China is entitled under the ninth paragraph to have referred to the 
Assembly the same dispute which she had previously referred to the Council 
under Article 15, provided (1) that she makes a definite request to this effect, 
and (2) that she makes this request within fourteen days of the first submission 
of the dispute to the Council under Article 15. 

The fact that the dispute, before being submitted to the Council by China 
under Article 15, had previously been dealt with by the Council under Article 
II is to my mind irrelevant. (Ifa case is effectively referred to the Assembly 
under paragraph 9 of Article 15, the Council loses its Article 15 jurisdiction, 
but its Article 11 jurisdiction remains.) 

The question therefore is (a) what dispute was referred to the Council 
under Article 15 by China, and (5) whether China has within the requisite 
period of fourteen days actually requested that this dispute should be referred 
to the Assembly. 


1 Second Legal Adviser in the Foreign Office. 
2 This memorandum was written with reference to No. 488. 
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The answer to question (a) above will be found in the paper annexed 
hereto, marked X, namely the communication to the Secretary-General of 
January 29th from Mr. Yen, the Chinese representative.3 It appears from 
this communication that the dispute which was referred to the Council under 
Article 15 by China was the dispute arising ‘from the aggression of Japan 
against the territorial and administrative integrity and political indepen- 
dence of China’ (paragraph 1), and that the statement of China’s case con- 
sists ‘in all the statements and papers heretofore made and submitted by 
China in the proceedings of the Council taken in the said controversy under 
Article 11 of the Covenant from September 18th, 1931 to the date hereof’. 

It seems to be clear, therefore, that Manchuria was included as part of the 
dispute submitted by China to the Council under Article 15. 

The answer to question (b) will be found in the paper which is annexed 
hereto, marked Y.* I read this communication as being a definite request 
by China for the submission of the dispute to the Assembly, which is subject 
only to the proviso that if the Council chooses to submit the matter to the 
Assembly of its own volition and under the powers coriferred upon it by the 
first sentence of paragraph g of Article 15, the present request will be with- 
drawn. This communication is dated February 12th, and the question 
whether it is in time or one day late depends upon whether, for the purposes 
of this fourteen days, the part of a day on January 29th and the part of a day 
on February 12th are or are not to be counted as full days. I will not labour 
this point, since I imagine nobody would wish to hold the Chinese request 
invalid upon this ground, whatever other grounds there may be for so doing. 

For the reasons given above, therefore, the objections made by the Japanese 
Delegation, as set out in this telegram,” seem to me to be unsound. 

W. E. Becketr 

3 Not here printed: cf. No. 150, note 1. 


4 Not here printed. This document was the Chinese note of February 12, 1932: see No. 
438, note 2. 
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Sir F, Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 18, 11.50 a.m.) 
No. 109 Telegraphic [F 1431/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 18, 1932, 6.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 51.! 

Although Japanese press is uniformly . . .2 because Japan alone has been 
admonished it is less violent on the whole than I expected. 

I have seen several pressmen and others and have done my best with your 
most useful telegram. 

1 No. 481. 


2 The text is here uncertain. In the corresponding passage of Tokyo despatch No. 109 
(cf. No. 504, note 3) the word ‘resentful’ was here included. 
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No. 496 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghaz) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 18, 9.55 p.m.) 
No. 73 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1441/1/10] 
Immediate SHANGHAI, February 18, 1932 


Following is substance of terms! to be presented by the Japanese at 
military conference February 18th (A) Chinese 19th route army to withdraw 
- 20 kilometres from Japanese sector of defence scheme i.e. north of Soochow 
Creek and corresponding area east of Wangpu. (B) Chinese evacuation to 
be checked by Japanese officers accompanied by guards if desired of third 
parties to be added. (C) Japanese withdrawal to original geographical 
limits prior to incident (Japanese Minister when pressed said that this might 
be checked in similar way if the Chinese raised it as they probably would, 
Japanese military might oppose but he would not resist suggestion if made). 
(D) Withdrawal of plain clothes gunmen. (E) Protection of foreigners in 
vacated area to be discussed later on. 

2. In addition Japanese Consul-General will ask the Mayor of Shanghai 
—(A) to re-affirm his compliance with the original four Japanese demands 
prior to incident of January 28th e.g. suppression of boycott, (B) to confirm 
withdrawal of Chinese (i.e. not specifically 19th) Army. 

3. Asked whether above arrangements were intended to be permanent 
Japanese Minister told United States Minister and myself that point would 
not be raised. 

4. I gather intention is to give the Chinese short shrift if they do not 
comply. 

5. Meanwhile there is almost total cessation of firing on both sides tonight. 
It is at least something to have got the two sides to meet again. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, 73, repeated to Peking, Nanking, Geneva, 
Tokyo and Commander-in-Chief. 


* Cf. Gmd. 4040, pp. 7-8, also Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. ili, pp. 399-400. 
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Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 19, 9 a.m.) 
No. 76 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1455/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, February 18, 1932, 10.40 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Following is text of letter addressed by His Majesty’s Consul-General to 
Japanese Consul-General, begins :— 

‘With reference to my letter of February 14th? protesting against the use 
of the International Settlement as a base or channel for military operations 
unconnected with the defence of the settlement, I am instructed by His 


1 No. 507, which was dispatched out of order. 2 See No. 452. 
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Majesty’s Minister to call your very serious attention to the following injuries 
to British naval ratings and damage to British property which occurred last 
night and which I cannot but regard as a consequence of recent disembarka- 
tion of Japanese troops in the vicinity. 

At different times during the night and early this morning about six shells 
fell on Shanghai Hongkew wharf, property of a British Company at which 
British steamships were moored. 2 British seamen from H.M.S. “Suffolk” 
who were on duty guarding the wharf were seriously injured; two Chinese 
were killed and seven were wounded. Certain amount of damage was also 
done to the wharf pontoon. 

I have the honour to request that you will bring this incident to the urgent 
notice of your naval and military authorities as they cannot escape large 
measure of responsibility for injury and damage which is inflicted on Nationals 
and interests of neutral powers in this unfortunate quarrell [sic] between 
your country and China’. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Tokyo, Nanking, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Shanghai. 


No. 498 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 18, 5.15 p.m.) 
No. 79 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1438/1/10] 
Immediate SHANGHAI, February 18, 1932 


My telegram No. 73.! 

Mr. Wellington Koo tells me that a meeting took place this morning and 
lasted for two hours. Terms presented by Japan were much on the lines given 
me by Japanese Minister last night, save that there was a suggestion that 
demilitarization of the area evacuated and Woosung and Pafoshan] forts 
should be permanent. 

2. On Chinese representative saying that they were unacceptable to him 
and that he must refer to Nanking, Japanese representative stated that 
Japanese side would send a written communication of their terms before 
9 p.m. tonight, that situation was very critical, and that he hoped Chinese 
side would return a reply to that communication. 

3. Mr. Wellington Koo interprets this as an ultimatum. 

4. Pressed as to what the Chinese side more particularly object to, he said 
handing over of the forts and excessive distance of twenty kilometres to be 
evacuated. 

5. On his hinting that only foreign representatives could now save the 
situation, I said that I feared I could do no more. Chinese Government must 
decide for themselves how far they were able to meet the Japanese require- 
ments. 

6. He conveyed to me friendly and, as he stated, ‘unofficial’ message 
from the Chinese General Officer Commanding that the eastern parts of the 


1 No. 496. 
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Settlement beyond Suchow Creek held by the Japanese might become 
unhealthy owing to stray shells. I informed him of warning regarding the 
responsibility which only yesterday I had addressed to the Chinese Govern- 
ment—see my telegram No. 32 Tour? to Nanking. 

7. Iam now instructing Mr. Ingram at once to see the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Chen and impress on them the vital necessity of avoiding any- 
thing of the kind and reminding them of the responsibility of the Chinese 
Government should anything untoward involving injury to British ships and 
property occur. 

Foreign Office: Please repeat to Geneva. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 79 Tour, repeated to Peking, Tokyo, 
Mission; copies to Commander-in-Chief and Shanghai. 


2 No. 484. 


No. 499 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 1) 


No. 317 [A 1298/312/45] 
WASHINGTON, February 18, 1932 
Sir, 

In his despatch No. 1304! of the 2oth August last and previous despatches 
Mr. Osborne? reported on the visits of certain Senators and Congressmen to 
the Philippines and the views which they expressed on the subject of the 
independence of those islands. These politicians approached the problem in 
the light of particular desiderata of their constituents, and with the exception 
of Senator Vandenberg, none gave, or was expected to give, anything 
approaching a dispassionate analysis of the situation. The visit of Mr. Hurley, 
Secretary for War,3 was however of a different order; since he was the repre- 
sentative of the Administration and had no regional interests to satisfy, 
public opinion was confident from the first that his views—eventually pro- 
claimed in a recent statement before the House Committee on Insular Affairs, 
of which I have the honour to enclose a copy‘ and to furnish a summary 
later in this despatch—would be presented on a fair and honest considera- 
tion of the interests not only of the Filipinos but of the United States. The 
universal approval of his statement by the United States press reflects the 
feeling that this confidence was not misplaced. 

2. Between the publication of the politicians’ views and the actual con- 
sideration of legislation by the Senate and House Committees, the question 
of Philippine independence attracted comparatively little attention in the 


1 Not printed. 2 Minister in H.M. Embassy at Washington. 

3 Mr. Hurley had visited the Philippine Islands in the summer of 1931. 

4 Not printed. This statement of February 10, 1932, is printed in Independence for the 
Philippine Islands: Hearings before the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, United States 
Senate Seventy-second Congress First Session, on S. 3377: Hearings before the Committee on Insular 
Affairs House of Representatives on H.R. 7233 (Washington, 1932), ‘House Hearings’, pp. 385 f. 
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press and such articles as did appear indicated a re-orientation of the argu- 
ments, both for and against legislation, in the light of the rapidly changing 
economic and political situation both in the United States and in the Pacific. 
Thus the traditional complaints of the Western agrarians5 were subordinated 
to a more anxious study of the strategic importance of the islands, and the 
question of the advisability of Filipino immigration—from the point of view 
of the immigrants as much as from that of the United States labourers with 
whom they would compete—was considered in relation to the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining employment in this country irrespective of the nation- 
ality of the worker. The statement made by the President on Mr. Hurley’s 
return, that economic stability must be assured before political independence 
could be granted, made it clear that the Administration were not prepared 
to accede to the demands of the United States farmers, who desired to exclude 
from this country the produce of the Philippines by subjecting them to the 
payment of tariffs. 

3. As a result of Mr. Hoover’s statement, interest became focussed upon 
the economic rather than upon the political and social aspects of the Philip- 
pine problem, and in particular upon the question of what adjustments could 
be made with a view to restricting the output of such articles as can only be 
sold in the United States so long as free trade exists between the two coun- 
tries. (In this connection it has been stated in the press that 99% of the 
present sugar crop of the Philippines is sold in the United States and that it 
would be difficult to divert any of it elsewhere in view of the cheaper sugar 
placed on the market by Java.) The development of the critical situation in 
the Far East served to redirect attention to the political aspects of the prob- 
lem. While it is freely recognized by the press that the islands, if granted 
independence, would be unable to defend themselves against attack by 
Japan, doubts are expressed as to the ability and even as to the willingness of 
the United States to defend them in the event of such aggression. While 
there is a strong feeling that the United States would be well rid of its liability 
in respect of the islands, the opinion is prevalent that it would be indecent, 
if not degrading to withdraw at the present time. If; however, such with- 
drawal were to take place in response to insistent if unreasoning demands for 
freedom on the part of the less thoughtful Filipino leaders, it should be, in 
the opinion of the ‘Philadelphia Public Ledger’ and other papers, ‘without 
reservations and conditions’. “The Filipinos should not be permitted to believe 
that they can depend on the United States to get them out of trouble, whether 
internal or external, when they get into it.’ 

4. The same paper remarks that while it would strike the casual observer 
that this is no time to consider independence for the Philippines, yet, para- 
doxically, there has not been a time in the last thirty years when it seemed 
more likely that Congress would vote independence in one form or another. 
Several Bills have in fact been introduced in this Congress to grant indepen- 
dence either immediately or over a period of years. The three Bills intro- 
duced into the Senate indicate the three different standpoints taken by the 

5 Cf. below. 
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politicians in this country. Senator King wishes immediate and complete 
freedom for the islands, but is in favour of an international treaty to assure 
their neutrality. Senator Vandenberg would favour a plebiscite at the end 
of twenty years when the Filipinos could decide for themselves whether or not 
they desired complete independence; his proposal provides for a tariff to 
be placed on Philippine goods starting at 10% of the United States tariff 
and eventually reaching 80% by increases to be made at the end of each 
period of five years. Senator Hawes and Senator Cutting favour a plebiscite 
after five years with complete freedom two years later if the Filipinos should 
vote for it: Senator Hawes adds that military and naval bases should be 
retained by the United States. Senator Bingham, chairman of the Senate 
Territories Committee, would not oppose independence after twenty-five 
years if the Filipinos desired it but is opposed to changing the political status 
of the islands until the situation in the Far East should become stable. 

5. Mr. Hurley testified on February roth before the House Committee 
on Insular Affairs, when a Bill presented to the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Hare, similar to that introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Hawes, was under consideration. There was not one courageous purpose, 
he said, in the Bill, which would bring ‘economic chaos, social anarchy and 
political revolution’ in the islands as well as contributing heavily to commer- 
cial depression in the United States. He then stressed the inadvisability of 
introducing legislation to grant independence during the present political 
crisis in the Far East and at the same time urged the necessity for establishing 
stable trade relations in the Philippines in order that their severance from the 
United States might not be accompanied by economic and political upheaval. 
He therefore recommended that legislation be introduced for the greater 
diversification of agriculture and industry. He stated that it would be impos- 
sible to repulse any attack on the Philippines from outside, since the forti- 
fication of the islands was forbidden by treaty stipulations, but he observed 
that this limitation would only apply until 1936. He emphasised the obliga- 
tion which was placed on the United States Government not to abandon 
their control of the islands until they had fulfilled their programme of estab- 
lishing political and social institutions which would be worthy of what he 
maintained to be their original intentions at the time when they took over 
the islands. In reply to those who advocated independence to achieve selfish 
economic advantage by the raising of tariffs against Philippine produce, 
Mr. Hurley demonstrated with conviction and incisiveness not only the 
futility of arguing that Philippine goods were in direct competition with 
American farm produce but also the necessity of maintaining a free and sol- 
vent market in the Philippines in which American produce itself might be 
sold. He also pleaded for the fair treatment of the non-Christian elements 
of the population who, few in number and forbidden to carry arms, would be 
exposed to the dictatorship of their traditional enemies. His reference to the 
Philippine public debt issued under the auspices of the United States Govern- 
ment and held almost exclusively by Americans, and to the practical cer- 
tainty of default should independence be granted prematurely, came as a 
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last appeal to those politicians who base their political judgments on material- 
istic reasoning. 

6. According to reports from Manila Mr. Hurley’s declaration before the 
House Committee has been violently attacked in the Philippines. Senor 
Manuel Quezon,® after taking strong exception to Mr. Hurley’s insinuations 
that the Filipinos are incapable of governing themselves, reiterated his 
demand for independence in the following words:—‘We want to be free first 
and foremost. We want to be prosperous, of course, but we will not sacrifice 
freedom for prosperity. I am willing to accept limitations on imports and 
immigration, providing this is done as part of a program definitely setting 
a date for independence in the near future. But to retain the Philippines for 
an indefinite period, and at the same time deny the rights and privileges 
which others enjoy, would be to do injustice to a helpless people.’ The 
Philippine Insular Independence Commission, headed by Senor Osmena, 
Acting President of the Philippine Senate, which arrived in the United 
States early in January, continues to proclaim that the islanders have no 
fear of independence, though they would prefer some transitional arrange- 
ment. In fact, what all but the most violent advocates of full and immediate 
freedom seem to want, is a transitional period of American ‘responsibility 
without authority’ in the islands such as Mr. Hurley’s statement and the 
plaudits which it received in the United States press condemns in no un- 
compromising fashion. 

7. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in Canada and a copy to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
c/o the Dominions Office. | 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 
6 President of the Philippine Senate. 


No. 500 


Mr. Royds (Seoul) to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo)! 
No. 7 [F 2767/1/r10] 
Sir, SEOUL, February 18, 1932 

I have the honour to report that according to the local newspapers there 
have recently been outbreaks of banditry in Chientao. 

2. Yesterday morning Mr. Vice-Consul Thomas and Mr. Vice-Consul 
Whittall paid a call on Major General Kodama, Chief of Staff of the Army in 
Corea, and in the course of conversation General Kodama referred to the 
trouble and said that the military authorities are watching the situation with 
a certain amount of uneasiness. 

3. It appears that Wang Te Lin, a former officer of the Chi Hsing gar- 
rison, has surrounded himself with bandits and Corean malcontents, to the 


1 A copy of this despatch was sent to the Foreign Office under Tokyo formal covering 
despatch No. 106 of February 24, 1932 (received on March 22: not preserved in Foreign 
Office archives). 
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number of 300 or more, and on the 16th instant advanced southward from 
the hills towards Weng Shing La Tzu by way of Ming Yueh Kou, burning 
and looting Corean villages. The local Japanese Consular authorities have 
not been viewing the situation with undue alarm, as the Commander of the 
Chi Hsing garrison has undertaken the responsibility of suppressing the 
movement. However, the present whereabouts of the three ‘regiments’ 
(about 700 men) despatched by him on the 14th is not certain, and it is not 
impossible that disaffection has spread amongst them. Chinese troops are 
also reported as appearing at Lao T’ou Kou, the Chientao terminus of the 
Sangsampo—Lao T’ou Kou Line, a branch of the Tumen railway. 

4. There is a further rumour that two regiments of troops (about 480 
men) sent from Hwa Lung Shien to Chu Tzu Cha to co-operate in suppress- 
ing the rebellion have thrown in their lot with the bandits. 

5. General Kodama pointed out that it would be a simple matter to rush 
Japanese troops by automobile the short three hour’s journey over the ice to 
the scene of the disturbances from Kainei, across the border, where they are 
stationed, should such a step be thought necessary. However, up to the 
present, no Japanese troops have been introduced into Chientao, the 
Japanese Consular police having proved sufficient, in conjunction with the 
local Chinese military, to keep order throughout the district, and the Japan- 
ese military authorities are accordingly the more reluctant to interfere. 
Nevertheless, as disaffection appears to be spreading amongst the Chinese 
troops, and as members of Corean independence parties and other Corean 
malcontents appear also to be identifying themselves with the movement, 
General Kodama seemed to suggest that the Chinese military authorities 
unaided might prove incapable of dealing with the situation, and 1f this were 
so, and the bandits were able to continue their drive southward, it might 
become necessary to give the order for Japanese troops to be sent, in view 
of the large numbers of Coreans settled throughout the district, for whose 
protection the Government General authorities are ultimately responsible. 
General Kodama concluded by referring to the situation as somewhat delicate. 

I have, &c., 
W. Massy Royps 


No. 501 


Mr. Handley-Derry' (Yunnanfu) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)? 


No. 2 [F 3674/27/10] 
Sir, YUNNANFU, February 18, 1932 


With reference to your Circular Telegram, No. 6 of the 11th [5th] instant,3 
on the subject of the withdrawal of British Subjects in case the situation 


1 H.M. Acting Consul-General at Yunnanfu, in succession to Mr. C. C. A. Kirke, since 
February 6, 1932. Mr. Handley-Derry had travelled thither via Hong Kong and Hanoi. 

2 A copy of this despatch was received in the Foreign Office on April 25, under cover of 
Peking despatch No. 324 of March 9, not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

3 No. 324. 
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became difficult, I have the honour to inform you that for the moment that 
necessity has not arisen. There are certain indications, however, that the 
French might take advantage of the opportunity of the fighting in the North 
to make certain demands on the Authorities of this province, which might 
bring the chances of armed conflict in this area much nearer. 

2. In passing through Hanoi, a certain E. M. de Villa, who was there 
attending a geological conference, accosted me in the Hotel. I remember 
having met him before, but I cannot place the connection, though I feel 
certain that, when I did know him, he was not looked upon with favour by 
the British Authorities. I am making enquiries about the man at Tientsin 
and Shanghai. Later in the evening, he said to Mr. Daffern‘ that, from his 
observation and information, the French were bent upon the creation of a 
protectorate over Yunnan. He further remarked that a certain Hagenau, 
who was in Hanoi ostensibly on geological conference business, had recently 
returned from Japan, and had brought with him a letter for M. Pasquier, 
the Governor-General of Indo-China. I travelled from Hongkong with 
General Billotte, who commands French troops in Indo-China, and it 
was obvious from the conversation between him and his staff officer and 
the other French on board, that the French would not be sorry to see Japan 
at War with China, the inference being that some agreement had been come 
to between Japan and France that each Power would be free to take such 
steps as might be necessary to protect their interests in their respective 
spheres without interference from the other. 

g. Here in Yunnan one sees at once what a strangle-hold the French have 
obtained by reason of the Haiphong—Yunnanfu railway. The sale of all arms 
and munitions is apparently in the hands of a Frenchman, Malortigue, 
and the planes which the Yunnan Government purchased from the United 
States are being held up in Haiphong for some reason which 1s not very 
apparent. It is said that Malortigue has not been paid for his last consign- 
ment of arms and munitions, and if that be so, the holding of the planes 1s 
a perfectly good method of bringing pressure to bear upon the Yunnan 
Government without searching for some deeper reason. 

4. On the 13th instant, Li Kuo-ch’ing, the interpreter at the Bureau of the 
Special Deputy of the Wai Chiao Pu, called at this Office, and asked if there 
were any means by which a British firm could get arms and munitions to 
Yunnan. He suggested that the route via Burma might be used, when the 
consignment could be transported either by mule train or by means of 
porters. I told him that, provided the local Government obtained a huchao5 
from the recognised Chinese Government, I did not see that there would be 
any difficulty in putting the Yunnan Government in touch with a British 
armament firm. He said that he would have to go into the matter at length 
with the Governor, and that he would then let me know. He came again 
yesterday, and left with me a list of the requirements of the local Govern- 
ment. This list I have communicated direct to the Commercial Secretary 
at Shanghai. 

4 Clerical Officer in H.M. Consulate-General at Yunnanfu. 5 Passport. 
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5. How far this Province is in sympathy with the Central Government is 
open to doubt, even though, officially they accept Nanking’s instructions. 
I was told that the Yunnan Government would send about a division of men 
to assist in the present fighting, but they would not be armed; the arming 
would be left to the Central Government. A small instance of the lack of 
sympathy with the North was shown by the remark of a youngish man— 
obviously one of the advanced type with long straggling locks, large tortoise- 
shell spectacles and a disordered dress. He said in reply to my question 
whether he was not a Chinese—‘I am a Yunnanese, not a Chinese, and I am 
not going to fight against the Japanese in Manchuria.’ 

6. At a dinner of farewell to Mr. Kirke and welcome to myself, the 
Governor, General Lung-yun, made a set speech in which he referred to the 
friendly relations which have always existed between Great Britain and 
China. ‘Great Britain’s international policy has always been to stand for 
justice, as evidenced by the active part which that country has recently 
taken in endeavouring to put a stop to the invasion of Chinese territory by 
an aggressive Japan. This action of Great Britain has earned the thanks of 
both the Chinese Government and the Chinese people, as well as the admira- 
tion of the whole world, with the possible exception of Japan’!! The speech 
concluded with a very friendly reference to Mr. Kirke’s excellent relations 
—both official and personal—with the Yunnan Government, and with the 
assurance,—he felt confident from the association he had already had with 
Mr. Handley-Derry—, that the same spirit of friendliness would be continued 
by his successor. 

I have, &c., 
H. F. HANDLEY-DERRY 


No. 502 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghaz) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 19, 4.20 p.m.) 
No. 78 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1507/1/10] 


Confidential SHANGHAI, February 19, 1932, 4 a.m. 


Appreciation by Military Attaché. 

General military situation unchanged. 

Disembarkation of 4th division, 18 aeroplanes, 20 heavy and light tanks, 
and an extra regiment of medium artillery having been completed, Japanese 
show little desire to hurry on events. 

Army have relieved marines in Chapei area and some advance has been 
registered in direction of Kiangwan (Woosung railway). Chinese have rein- 
forced latter place and _ show signs that they intend to dispute possession of 
this area with Japanese. 

Move forward of comparatively well equipped Chinese guards divisions 
now styled 87th and 88th towards Chenju on Nanking railway 5 miles from 
Shanghai has forced Japanese to reappreciate situation. 
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2. In first instance Japanese expected immediate retirement on the part 
of Chinese when challenged by marines, their sustained stubbornness and 
willingness to accept punishment has rather non-plussed Japanese for the 
moment. Her Manchurian experience has probably given Japan a false 
perspective which may land her in difficulties unless speedily corrected. 

3. Should Chinese maintain their present attitude Japan in order to attain 
her object, will at least have to bring over two or three divisions. She may, 
as she stands, arrive at a local success but to drive Chinese back for twelve 
to fifteen miles and keep them there will require troops and guns far beyond 
her present commitments. Japan’s declaration to bring over more troops is 
therefore a necessity not an idle threat. 

Hence Japan’s eleventh hour desire to be reasonable if she can withdraw 
with honour from an awkward situation. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 78 Tour of February 18th, repeated to 
Tokyo, Mission, Peking; copies to Commander-in-Chief, Shanghai. 


No. 503 


Sir F, Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 19, g a.m.) 
No. 110 Telegraphic [F 1443/1/10] 
My telegram No. 109.! TOKYO, February 19, 1932, 12.15 p.m. 
There was a very nasty article in the Japan Times of last night and I fear 
appeal of Council has put us back very much where were [sic] we were a 
fortnight ago. Abstention from further protest in conjunction with United 
States was having a good effect which has now been destroyed. Prudence 
by His Majesty’s Government is useless if similar prudence 1s not shown at 
Geneva where the zeal of small States who have nothing to lose must be 
curbed. 
Addressed to Foreign Office No. 110, February 19th, repeated to Geneva. 


1 No. 495. 


No. 504 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 19, 9 a.m.) 
No. 112 Telegraphic [F 1445/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 19, 1932, 2.24 p.m. 

My telegram No. 109.! 

I saw Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and found that as 
reported in newspapers the legal aspect of appeal by the Council was being 
examined. 

I made use of your telegram No. 512 and impressed on him that no legal 
question could be involved in a friendly appeal to colleagues. There must 
be some fundamental misunderstanding. 

! No. 495. 2 No. 481. 
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Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs said that that must be the case since 
Mr. Sato had raised legal objections at Geneva whereas you had given the 
same explanation to Japanese Chargé d’Affaires as I had to him. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs seemed impressed by what I said and 
I begged him to use his influence to get Japanese Government to reply in the 
same friendly spirit as the appeal.3 

Please repeat to Geneva. 


3 In Tokyo despatch No. 109 of February 26, 1932 (received in the Foreign Office on 
March 22), Sir F. Lindley further reported of this conversation: ‘Mr. Nagai seemed im- 
pressed by my arguments but, when I happened to meet him that same night at a dinner 
party, I found that, with characteristic Japanese obstinacy and refusal to accept the most 
obvious truths unless they harmonised with preconceived Japanese opinions, the pundits 
were still devoting their attention to the ‘‘legal” points involved. It was presumably owing 
to this long study, and to the proverbial slowness of Mr. Yoshizawa in coming to a decision, 
that the Japanese answer to Mr. Paul Boncour’s Appeal was not sent off until February 23rd. 
It will have been observed that the reply mentioned, although it did not lay much stress on, 
this legal aspect.’ The Japanese reply of February 23 is printed in League of Nations Official 
Journal, March 1932, pp. 384-6. 


No. 505 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 19, 9 a.m.) 
No. 113 Telegraphic [F 1446/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 19, 1932, 2.30 p.m. 


Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs had no official confirmation this morning 
of newspaper reports that an Independent Government had been proclaimed 
by Chinese at Mukden. If they were true as was likely Japanese Government 
would not recognise independent government any more than other govern- 
ments. The proper solution was an autonomous government such as had 
existed before in Manchuria and at one time at Canton. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, telegram No. 113, repeated to Shanghai. 


No. 506 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved February 19, 2.50 p.m.) 
No. 81 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1489/1/10] 


Immediate SHANGHAI, February 19, 1932 


My telegram No. 80o.! 

Several shells fell in Hongkew around wharf area late last night some not 
far from the Consulate. 

(2) I have arranged with my United States, French and Italian colleagues 
for the following joint immediate action: 

(a) We four are seeing Japanese Minister this afternoon to make formal 
reservations pending instructions of our governments regarding endangering 
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of our nationals and property through use of the Settlement area by Japanese 
forces. 

(6) Our four military attachés will visit Chinese General Officer Com- 
manding and warn him most seriously against danger of complications which 
further shelling of Settlement area may entail; they will say that such shelling 
must cease.? 

(¢) The four Consuls-General will visit Shanghai Mayor and make similar 
representations. 

(3) There is no doubt that presence of large bodies of Japanese troops and 
supplies in Hongkew area together with use by them of wharves therein 
situated gives Chinese grounds for attacking them. Only solution that I can 
see is withdrawal outside settlement limits. 

4. General warning is being issued by Consul-General to-day through the 
press that if fighting is resumed it may be on a large scale and there may be 
danger of shells landing in Settlement especially Hongkew and Yangtzepoo 
districts and here British subjects are advised to take cover as far as possible 
while fighting is in progress. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 81; repeated to Peking, Nanking, Tokyo 
and Commander-in-Chief. 


2 In this connexion Sir M. Lampson reported in his telegram No. 87 Tour received by 
wireless at 5.45 p.m. on February 20, 1932, in the Foreign Office: ‘Military Attaché and 
officers representing United States, France and Italy visited headquarters of 19th route 
army on February 19th and lodged a formal protest with General Tsai Ting-kai against 
shelling of Hongkew wharf. Military Attaché was able to produce fragments of shells and 
Chinese General Officer Commanding did not seek to deny that they were fired from 
Chinese guns but claimed, apart from general use of Settlement as a base for their offensive 
operations, that Japanese artillery had been firing into Chinese line from a corner of the 
Settlement (there is no definite confirmation of this). Military Attaché pressed for definite 
assurance against recurrence of such incidents which might entail most serious complica- 
tions and eventually received guarded assurances that Chinese military authorities would 
do their best to avoid injury to the Settlement.’ 


No. 507 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 19, 8 p.m.) 
No. 75 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1506/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, February 19, 1932, 4.42 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 15 (Tour).! 
In addition to representations made to Chinese Government as reported in 
my telegram No. 32? and my telegram No. 373 to Mr. Ingram, His Majesty’s 


1 See No. 483, note 2. 2 No. 484. 

3 Not printed. In this telegram of February 18, 1932, from Shanghai, Sir M. Lampson 
had instructed Mr. Ingram: ‘You should address further note to Minister for Foreign 
Affairs stating that the two British Naval ratings died of their wounds the same day and 
that I have referred this most grave incident to His Majesty’s Government for their instruc- 
tions.’ Mr. Ingram had replied in Nanking telegram No. 41 of February 19 to Shanghai: 
“Your telegrams Nos. go [No. 476], 32 and 37. Notes as desired were sent in yesterday.’ 
In a similar telegram, No. 42 of even date to Shanghai, Mr. Ingram further reported, with 
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Consul-General wrote to the mayor on February 17th giving facts and con- 
tinuing as follows: ‘I have to request therefore, that you will cause immediate 
instructions to be given to Chinese military authorities concerned to take . . .4 
[all possible] steps to avoid such. . . [accident]s* in the future, and that you 
will let me know result of your communication to them. 

‘As stated in my letter of 15th instant,5 British authorities must continue, 
in this unfortunate dispute between China and Japan, to hold either party 
responsible for injury to British lives and property inflicted by their respective 
armed forces. 

‘I therefore reserve the right, in due course, to claim compensation in 
connexion with incident described above’. On February 18th Mr. Brenan 
followed this up with a further letter to the mayor informing him that the 
two naval ratings had died of their wounds and continues as follows:— 

‘I must request that you will without delay inform your military authorities 
of this further fatal consequence of reckless shelling of the Settlement, for 
which they must be held responsible. 

‘Matter has been reported to His Majesty’s Minister who has referred it to 
His Majesty’s Government for their instructions’.® 

On February 17th, His Majesty’s Consul-General addressed his Japanese 
colleague a letter text of which is contained in my immediately following 
telegram.’ 

Japanese Consul General called and expressed sincerest condolences on 
death of naval ratings for which he admitted the Japanese authorities could 
not escape moral responsibility.® 


reference to paragraph 7 of No. 498: ‘I made desired communication verbally to Minister 
for Foreign Affairs this morning who undertook to impress on Military necessity for 
utmost precaution. In his turn he begged once more that you would do your utmost to 
prevent any further use of Settlement by Japanese as a base of operations. I have been 
unable to see Chen Ming-shu who since his return this morning is in conference with Chiang 
Kai-shek and other military leaders. But Minister for Foreign Affairs has undertaken to see 
that your message reaches him and I am writing personal letter to him.’ 

4 The text is here uncertain. 

5 This letter, which gave effect to the proposal in the antepenultimate paragraph of No. 
421, is not printed. 

© On the same day of February 18 Mr. E. S. Cunningham, Senior Consul at Shanghai, 
sent a letter to the Mayor regarding casualties in the International Settlement presumably 
caused in part by Chinese gunfire (printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, 
p. 416). This communication followed from a decision taken by the Consular Body on the 
previous day with reference to a letter of February 10 from the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council of Shanghai to the Senior Consul on this subject. In this letter Brigadier-General 
Macnaghten requested that urgent representations be made to the Chinese authorities in 
view of the fact that ‘as the political status of the Shanghai Municipal Council is not that of 
an independent State or Sovereign Power, it is not in a position to take any direct measures, 
either forcible or diplomatic, against the action of the various Powers now concentrated in 
and around the International Settlement’. 

7 No. 497: cf. ibid. note 1. 

8 M. Murai replied to Mr. Brenan’s letter on March 5 (copy received in the Foreign 
Office on March jo under cover of Shanghai despatch No. 74): ‘It is to be regretted that 
such an unfortunate incident should have happened.’ M. Murai referred to his letter of 
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Addressed to Foreign Office No. 75 (Tour), repeated to Mission, Peking, 
Tokyo, copies to Commander-in-Chief, Shanghai. 


February 19 (see No. 452, note 2) and concluded: ‘I have as requested brought the afore- 
said incident to the notice of the Japanese Naval and Military authorities although I am 
unable to agree to the statement made in your letter that they cannot escape a large measure 
of responsibility for the injury and damage which is inflicted on the nationals and interests 
of neutral Powers in the present conflict between Japan and China.’ 


No. 508 


Letter from Sir 7. Simon to Mr. MacDonald (Chequers)' 
Unnumbered [Confidential /General/349/2] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1932 
My dear Prime Minister, 

I send you a short report? by Bag, prefacing it by saying that the Shanghai 
Committee? met again this afternoon and we feel that we have a good grip on 
the situation and are all of one mind about it. 

Lampson, as you know, did very well to secure a truce and to get Japanese 
and Chinese Commanders to meet. The Japanese terms were fearfully stiff 
and one cannot be surprised at the Chinese refusal to accept them. Appar- 
ently the battle may be joined at dawn tomorrow, i.e. before mid-night 
here. There has been no definite change in the position at Shanghai as yet. 
The central fact is that the Japanese insist on landing troops, guns and tanks 
at the Settlement wharves and this attracts Chinese shell-fire, the shells 
passing clean over the Settlement where it is a mile wide. No wonder there- 
fore that there have been some casualties on the river front, including two 
British sailors. We have made protests to both sides and I am glad to say 
that Lampson reports that these protests are being made by him in conjunc- 
tion with American, Italian and French colleagues. I am telegraphing com- 
plete approval of his course of action and assuring him of our full confidence. 

There is a lull at Geneva and I am really quite clear that it is better for me 
to stay in London for the next three or four days. Charlie Londonderry is 
handling things on the subject very well and Cabinet instructions make it 
impossible for Britain to agree to anything provocative. I will of course be 
at Geneva before the Assembly meets which China, very foolishly, has 
demanded. One result of this demand is that the Council is largely put out 
of action. 

I am writing a disarmament paper for the Cabinet to report what has 


t The Prime Minister was recuperating after his ophthalmic operation. 

2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

3 A Cabinet Committee to consider emergency questions relating to affairs in the Far 
East had been constituted on February 17, 1932. This committee was under the chairman- 
ship of the Prime Minister and also included the following ministers: Mr. Stanley Baldwin; 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Hailsham, Secretary of State 
for War; Sir John Simon; Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India; Mr. J. H. Thomas; 
Lord Londonderry; Sir B. Eyres Monsell, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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happened up to date at Conference and to analyse the French memorandum.‘ 
Later on some serious decisions will be needed about this, but not yet. 

You may be glad to be assured that the Government cannot be reproached 
for having overlooked the question of possible evacuation of British women 
and children from Shanghai. I spotted this point three weeks ago and we 
authorised any steps Brenan thought necessary including chartering of 
transport.5 But it is not the British way to leave the Settlement and the 
latest messages in the Press show that everybody means to stick it out. 

I hope you are doing your utmost to have a quiet time and not overusing 
your eyes when it really is not necessary. 

I will not hesitate to trouble you in detail if anything arises which really 
requires it. 

Yours ever, 
Joun Smon 


4 The French proposals of February 5 are printed in League of Nations: Conference for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, Conference Documents, vol. i, pp. 113-16. 

5 See No. 254, note 2. Sir J. Simon had further stated, in his telegram No. 17 Tour to 
Sir M. Lampson at Shanghai of 9.30 p.m. on February 18: ‘Questions are arising in Par- 
liament as to safety especially of British women and children in international settlement in 
event of active operations. Has evacuation been fully considered in light of present cir- 
cumstances? Are you satisfied with arrangements? Have any already left and would others 
be ready to be removed if this were practicable and politic? Please reply fully and urgently.’ 
In this connexion Sir John Simon answered questions in the House of Commons on February 
18: see Parl, Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, cols. 1830-3. On the following day, in reply 
to further questions in the House of Lords, Lord Hailsham made a statement on British 
policy in the Far East: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of L., vol. lxocxiii, cols. 638-48. 


No. 509 


Sir F. Simon to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) 
No. 18 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1489/1/10] 


Most Immedtate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1932, 5.40 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 81.! 

Your action is entirely approved under all heads. You should continue 
to co-operate with all your colleagues in every way possible by protest and 
persuasion to shift locus of quarrel away from International area. His 
Majesty’s Government formally ratify protests you are making to both parties 
and reserve all their rights in connection with damage to life, property or 
other interests which may be caused by action of either side at Shanghai. 
His Majesty’s Government have fullest confidence in you to do your utmost 
to protect Settlement in these anxious and difficult circumstances. 


1 No. 506. 
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Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received February 19, 6.10 p.m.) 
No. 80 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1508/1/10] 
Immediate SHANGHAI, February 19, 1932 

My telegram No. 79 Tour.! 

Japanese Minister called later in the evening of February 18th to tell me 
the result of the morning’s military meeting. His account was much the same 
as that given by Mr. Koo but I gathered for first time that the demand had 
been for Chinese evacuation by stages and that the ultimatum would stipu- 
late that first stage (he did not know what distance) must be completed by 
7 p.m. [a.m.] on February 2oth. 

2. Asked what special points were to which Chinese took exception, I 
replied I did not know but I rather gathered they might be questions of the 
forts and the depth of 20 kilometres. 

g. I made a final appeal even at this eleventh hour to find some way out 
and said that ifin any way I could still help, my services remainder [remained] 
at his disposal though I could not myself see any opening at present. Issue 
of ultimatum seemed to preclude any possibility there might have been of 
bargaining with the Chinese. 

4. Finally alluded to the obvious danger which . . .? hostilities were bound 
to entail upon north-eastern section of the International Settlement. I had 
interests of my nationals always to bear prominently in mind and bald truth 
was that use of that area by Japanese as a base both of men and supplies was 
endangering my nationals both as to life and property. This was a most 
serious matter and I was on the point of consulting my United States, my 
French and my Italian colleagues and anticipated our making joint repre- 
sentations to him almost at once. As well I had already taken steps warning 
Chinese local authorities and .. .3 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Nanking, Tokyo; copies 
to Commander-in-Chief, Shanghai. 

t No. 498. 

2 The text is here uncertain. Another text of the telegram here read: ‘which major 
hostilities .. .’. 

3 The text is here uncertain. Another text here read ‘. . . and Government’. 


No. 511 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 19, 7.30 p.m.) 
No. 142 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1514/1/10] 
PEKING, February 19, 1932, 6.22 p.m. 
Following received from Tientsin (? telegram .. .)! February 18th. 
Begins: 
Addressed to Shanghai unnumbered of February 18th, repeated to Peking 
No. 14. 


1 The text is here uncertain. Another text here read: ‘Tientsin, No. 14.’ 
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Following for His Majesty’s Minister. 

My despatch No. 19? of February 11th sent you at Nanking. 

United States Consul and Italian Consul and I have today addressed a 
letter to the French Consul on the subject of French government’s decision 
to refuse access to international bridge to the Japanese and Chinese troops 
immediately on a declaration of war. This letter after translation into French 
and possibly in a somewhat abbreviated form is being wired by the French 
Consul to the French Minister with a request that it should be communicated 
to you and the United States Minister. I will send you full text by earliest 
opportunity. 

Our main object is to get rigid instructions of French government modified 
to extent of allowing French Consul to exercise his discretion in consideration 
of local conditions whether or not to close the bridge. We feel premature 
closing might unnecessarily precipitate trouble in this area which otherwise 
might very well remain unaffected by war in the neighbourhood of Shanghai. 


2 Not printed. In this despatch (copy received in Foreign Office on April 22, 1932) 
Mr. Giles, H.M. Consul-General at Tientsin, had reported in particular that the French 
Consul there had informed him on February 8 ‘that he was now in receipt of definite 
instructions from Paris to close the French Concession absolutely to Japanese troops im- 
mediately on a declaration of war [between China and Japan]. I asked him whether he 
could enforce any such restriction, should the Japanese insist on their right of access to the 
International Bridge and station. He admitted that the French troops in this area were 
insufficient for that purpose. According to him, French troops would be posted at certain 
points and would not withdraw in face of a mere demonstration of force, but only if the 
Japanese opened fire. It was not the intention of the French to risk a single French life for 
a mere matter of principle, but their object was to guard themselves from any accusation 
by the Chinese ofa breach of neutrality. I am interested to see that the American and Italian 
commandants share my view that the French should provide a reasonable avenue of approach 
for Japanese troops to the East Station over the International Bridge.’ (This bridge led out 
of the French concession at Tientsin into the former Russian concession, then under 
Chinese administration.) 


No. 512 


Sir F. Simon to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) 
No. 19 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1489/1/10] 


Most Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1932, 7.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 81.! 

I feel sure that you have fully considered whether there is any possible 
compromise between what the Japanese have demanded and the Chinese 
state they are willing to accept. 

The incalculable consequences to all concerned if matters are pushed to an 
issue would justify any further appeal or tender of good offices which could 
conceivably be useful. 


t No. 506. 
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No. 513 


Mr. Cadogan (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 22) 
Unnumbered [F 1575/1/10] 


GENEVA, February 19, 1932 
With Mr. Gadogan’s compliments. 
A copy has been sent direct to the War Office. 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 513 


Record of a conversation at Geneva between Colonel Homma, Japanese Military Attaché 
in London, and Colonel Dawnay on February 17th, 1932 


Colonel Homma called to see me yesterday evening (17th). Judging from 
the importance which he attached to arranging an early interview (he sent 
a note by hand and telephoned twice, all within the space of two hours), 
I feel pretty sure that he came as the unofficial bearer of a message from his 
superiors. 

He told me that he was deeply anxious about the situation at Shanghai. 
The Japanese Government, he said, were placed in a dilemma from which 
he could see no avenue of escape. They were sincerely anxious to bring to 
an end the present crisis with its attendant dangers, of which they were only 
too wellaware. At the same time, in view of the failure of Admiral Shiozawa’s 
ill-conceived operations and of the reverses which had been suffered in con- 
sequence, the Government dared not, at present, face public opinion with a 
settlement without first restoring the prestige of Japanese arms by a definite 
military success. 

The position of the Government in Tokio, he said, had been rendered 
infinitely more difficult by the despatch of the Council’s Note on February 
16th,! which, owing to the discrimination it implied, would be bitterly 
resented in Japan, where it would tend greatly to strengthen the force and 
the intractability of public opinion. 

In these circumstances, the question chiefly perplexing the Government 
was how and where could such a military success be achieved without 
dangerously encroaching upon the interests of the Powers. What the Japanese 
wanted to do (and public sentiment would be satisfied with little less) was to 
clear the 19th Chinese Army out of the northern districts of Shanghai 
(Chapei and Paoshan). To do this would involve attack either from the 
north-east or from the south. In the former case, there lay the obvious 
danger that the defeated Chinese would be driven back on to the northern 
boundary of the International Settlement, with possibly disastrous results. 
In the latter case, the Japanese would again incur the charge, already pressed 
on more than one occasion especially by the United States, of using the 
International Settlement as a base for their operations. 

He asked me what I thought about it; to which I replied that I was 
naturally diffident about giving an opinion on a subject upon which I had 


1 See No. 471. 
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obviously no authority to speak. He pressed me, however, as a friend, to tell 
him frankly what I thought, whereupon I agreed, as my personal opinion, 
that either course might be expected to have the most serious consequences; 
and I put it to him that, however great the importance which Japan might 
attach to the re-establishment of her military prestige, that factor must 
surely be outweighed by the consideration of the consequences which might 
arise from the certain alienation of the Powers and of the League. I pointed 
out, further, that the clearance by military force of a densely populated urban 
area like Chapei would involve a military operation of the first magnitude, 
probably extending over several days and accompanied by appalling loss of 
life and destruction of property, an act which world opinion would find it 
difficult to tolerate or to forgive. 

Colonel Homma agreed, but suggested that European opinion could 
scarcely appreciate the intensity of the popular feeling which was impelling 
the Japanese Government to action. In reply I could only ask him to con- 
sider very seriously whether the greater danger lay in the forces of undis- 
ciplined public opinion, which it should surely not be beyond the competence 
of a strong Government to control, or in the combined hostility of the 
Powers, which any further ill-considered action would almost certainly pro- 
voke. Why could not Japan, even at the eleventh hour, take the initiative in 
proposing, and maintaining, an armistice for a reasonable period—not merely 
for a few hours or days—in order to give the machinery of conciliation at 
least a chance to operate? Such a gesture at the present juncture would 
involve no loss of prestige on her part; and, if a solution were reached as a 
result, it would powerfully restore her reputation in the eyes of the world. 

He thanked me and said that he would put this point of view, as his own, 
to his Ambassador, but he feared that the Government in Tokio might prove 
difficult to convince in their present situation. 

A. CG. D. 
GENEVA, 18th February, 1932. 


No. 514 


Mr, Eastes (Mukden) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)! 
No, 20 [F 2134/1/10] 
Sir, MUKDEN, February 19, 1932 
With reference to my telegrams to Peking Nos. 18? and 193 of February 


16th and roth respectively, I have the honour to report that I took the 
opportunity afforded by an interview which I had with the Governor of 


' A copy of this despatch was sent to the Foreign Office under Mukden formal covering 
despatch No. 21 of even date (received on March 4). 

2 See No. 485. 

3 Not printed. This telegram, wirelessed from Peking to the Foreign Office on February 
22, 1932, reported in particular: ‘On the evening of February 18th declaration of new 
independent state of the four north eastern provinces was published here’: cf. paragraph 5 
below. 
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Fengtien Province on the afternoon of February 16th to enquire if he could 
give me any information as to the reports that had been appearing recently 
in the local Chinese press (which is, of course, still subject to Japanese con- 
trol) as to the intention to establish at Changchun the capital of the proposed 
new State of Manchuria. 

2. General Tsang, who appeared to be in better health and spirits than 
when I had last seen him some two months previously, assured me that these 
reports were premature. While he confirmed the news of the recent arrival 
in Mukden of Generals Hsi Ch’ia (Governor of Kirin Province) Chang 
Ching-hui (Civil Administrator, Harbin, and Governor of the Province of 
Heilungchiang) and Ma Chan-shan, he told me that these three and himself 
would first meet to exchange reports regarding conditions in their respective 
areas, and that as yet, no definite decision had been reached, not merely 
regarding the locality of the new capital of Manchuria, but even as to whether 
the formation of a new Super-State, which had been mooted, was, in fact, 
desirable. 

3. On the evening of February 16th the four Generals met at the house of 
the Mayor of Mukden, Dr. Chao Hsin-po, for a carouse which lasted until 
4a.m. on the 17th. The session was continued on the afternoon of that day 
firstly at General Chang Ching-hui’s house inside the Commercial Mart area, 
and then at the Offices of the Provincial Government, when it was decided 
to organise a new North Eastern Administrative Council, under the Pre- 
sidency of General Chang Ching-hui, with the three other Generals, General 
T’ang Yu-lin (the notorious Governor of the Province of Jehol, who has not 
been near Mukden for many months) and two Mongol Princes as members 
of the Council. 

4. Further discussions are to take place between the members of this 
Council of Seven (or their proxies) to decide the final details as to the 
organisation of, and the Constitution for, the new Manchurian State. 

5- On the evening of February 18th a declaration as to the establishment 
of the new State was given out to representatives of the foreign and Chinese 
press. The text of this declaration does not appear to have been reproduced 
in this morning’s Chinese newspapers, but “The Manchuria Daily News’ 
published in Dairen on the evening of February 18th contains the following 
translation :— ; 

‘Since the Manchurian outbreak, nine months has already elapsed, and 
the people of Manchuria and Mongolia have been forced to come through 
the mill of indescribable sufferings. In order to deliver the people from their 
throes of agony, we, nominated by the people, have come together, and, 
as a result of careful deliberations, we have cut off our relation with 
Nationalist Government of China, and have made the Northeastern Four 
Provinces independent. We have organized the Administration Council 
which undertakes to control and supervise all affairs concerning the found- 
ing of the new State on the following principles :— 

(I) In external relation, no anti-foreign attitude is assumed, and 
the principle of the Equal Opportunity and the Open Door is observed. 
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(II) Internally, the old military clans are overthrown, and the 
administration is based upon the fair and just rule of good old China. 

(III) For the people, the tax and other burdens shall be reduced 
and their peace and welfare be promoted. 


“The New State undertakes to carry out and complete these three great 
tasks, so that the New State that has just been brought out will be at peace 
internally and externally, both government and people working in har- 
mony. 

“The resolution to establish the new State is hereby adopted.’ 


6. The same paper announces that General Hsi Ch’ia has already returned 
to Kirin, and that General Ma Chan-shan has left for Harbin, whence he will 
proceed forthwith to Tsitsihar, to assume office as Governor of the Province 
of Heilungchiang, vacated by the election of General Chang Ching-hui to 
the Presidency of the new Manchuria Administrative Council. 

7. I am forwarding copies of this despatch to the Foreign Office, to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo, to the Diplomatic Mission at Nanking, and 
to His Majesty’s Consular Officers at Harbin, Newchwang and Dairen. 

I have, &c., 
A. E. Eastes 


No. 515 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 20, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 75 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1512/1/10] 


Immediate GENEVA, February 20, 1932, 1.10 a.m. 


Following from Mr. Cadogan: 

Council met this evening! to take decision on Chinese request that dispute 
be referred to the Assembly and had before it appeal of Chinese Delegate, of 
which I informed you by telephone,? that the Council should examine the 
grave situation produced by presentation of Japanese ultimatum. 

Chinese Delegate informed the Council of latest developments and begged 
it to take precautionary measures to prevent outbreak of hostilities on large 
scale which were threatened in the next few hours. Japanese Delegate in a 
long reply attempted to rebut the Chinese accusations and repeated all his 
former arguments to show that the Japanese were only acting in defence of 
their interests. In conclusion he indicated that Japanese might eventually 
agree to solution by means of establishment of neutral zone policed by neutral 
forces. 

The President of the Council then made statement in which while recog- 
nizing difficulties which Japanese might have experienced he appealed to 
Japan not to precipitate in the course of the next few hours a conflict that 

1 j.e. on February 19, 1920. The minutes of this meeting are printed in League of Nations 
Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 361-72. 

2 No record of this telephone message has been traced in Foreign Office archives. Dr. 
Yen’s appeal of February 18 to Sir E. Drummond is printed ibid., p. 387. 
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would cost lives of thousands. If Japan would contemplate ultimate settle- 
ment by establishment of neutral zone why could she not now agree to some 
such arrangement and thus avert catastrophe threatened. He expressed the 
hope that representatives of neutral Powers might continue their efforts to 
avert hostilities. 

All other members of the Council endorsed the President’s appeal, British 
Delegate observed that British representative at Shanghai had been foremost 
in attempting to avert fighting and expressed confidence that up till the last 
moment he would not relax his efforts. | 

Japanese Delegate undertook to inform his government at once by tele- 
graph of appeal made to him. He regretted that appeal should have been 
directed to him alone and not equally to the Chinese Delegate. The Pre- 
sident explained that negotiations for a truce had been suspended by 
ultimatum presented by the Japanese and that it was for that reason that 
he had addressed himself to Japanese Delegate but of course if there were any 
prospect of pursuing those negotiations, their success would depend on the 
exercise of a conciliatory spirit by both sides. He trusted that the govern- 
ments concerned would urge their representatives at Shanghai to continue 
to the last their efforts to avert a catastrophe. 

The Council then adopted resolution transferring the matter to the As- 
sembly under paragraph 9g of Article 15 and convoking the Assembly for 
March 3rd. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 75, repeated to Shanghai No. 3 for His 
Majesty’s Minister, Tokyo No. 9. 


No. 516 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 20, 9 a.m.) 
| No. 84 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1513/1/10] 


Immediate SHANGHAI, February 20, 1932, 12.35 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 19.! 

As my later telegrams will have shown I have gone to the extreme limit 
with both sides as regards offer of good offices as intermediary. Only yester- 
day I repeated this both to Japanese Minister (in the presence of my United 
States, French and Italian colleagues) and to Mr. Matsuoka who had just 
arrived but received absolutely no response from either. By dictatorial tone 
of their ultimatum they have placed Chinese in a position which no self- 
respecting nation could be reasonably expected to accept. I especially 
begged Japanese in advance (on evening of February 18th) to avoid this and 
expressed most earnest hope that prospect of communication? would be so 
- worded as to leave a loophole for further discussion. 

2. I trust that I may be forgiven the comment that seen from here com- 
paratively little has been done at Tokyo to induce moderation in Japanese 
counsels, I have long felt that Japanese Minister has comparatively little if 

' No. 512.  ? This passage probably read ‘...that the prospective communication’. 
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indeed any control over his military, that his own intentions were excellent 
but that for effective action higher authority should be invoked and that in 
decided and direct terms. Even still there might be time though I fear 
things have already gone too far. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 84, repeated to Tokyo, Peking, Mission, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 517 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 20, 2.20 p.m.) 
No. 82 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1525/1/10] 
My telegram No. 81.! SHANGHAI, February 20, 1932, 1.18 p.m. 

Joint representations to Japanese Minister made accordingly at 3 p.m. 
February 19th.2 We all four made full reservation regarding any injury to 
life and property of our nationals inside the Settlement for any injury received 
owing to fire being drawn upon them through Japanese action. 

2. He replied that he and his Government deplored any incidents which 
had recently occurred and he had personally impressed on the higher com- 
mand the necessity to keep fighting as far as possible from the Settlement and 
this would be done. He would report our representations to Tokyo. 

g. Before concluding the interview we asked whether even at this last 
hour we could not in some way help to avoid the impending clash. French 
Minister enquired whether Japanese terms could not be made more lenient, 
to which the Japanese Minister while thanking us for our good offices, replied 
that Japan had perhaps been too lenient already. 

4. On behalf of my colleagues I informed Japanese Minister that we were 
making similar representations regarding the danger to the International 
Settlement to the Chinese side also. 

5. From his attitude it was clear that he has now little hope of avoiding the 
clash. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Mission, Tokyo and 
Commander-in-Chief. 


t No. 506. 
2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, p. 197. 


No. 518 
Sir F. Simon to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 53 Telegraphic [F 1393/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 20, 1932, 3.15 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 107! (of February 17th: Question of further protest . 
against use of the Settlement as a base). 

We explained to United States Government why at the time we thought 
such action inopportune at this moment and did not propose to take it. 


1 No. 475. 
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You will, however, since have seen my telegram No. 18? to Sir M. Lampson 
in reply to his telegram No. 813 containing instructions as to his action in 
regard to both parties. This has been necessitated by the latest and very 
dangerous developments at Shanghai. 

2 No. 509. 3 No. 506. 


No. 519 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghaz) to Sir F. Stmon (Recewved February 20, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 89 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1530/1/10] 
Immediate SHANGHAI, February 20, 1932 


Your telegram No. 18! and my telegram No. 84 Tour.? 

I saw Japanese Minister at 11 a.m. February 20th and spoke once more 
with every argument I could think of. I said bluntly that if Japanese had 
wished to force on a fight their ultimatum could not have been better worded 
for the purpose. I heard at second hand from a Chinese who had been pre- 
sent at Chinese/Japanese meeting on February 18th that Japanese side had 
never even offered to evacuate Woosung area if the Chinese agreed to with- 
draw or in any way sought to spare Chinese feelings. Could he tell me yes 
or no whether the second part of paragraph 2 of the ultimatum was intended 
to embrace Japanese withdrawal from Woosung area? Following is written 
rejoinder which I wrote down in his presence and with his knowledge in reply. 

‘Paragraph 2. This includes withdrawal of all Japanese troops in and 
around Woosung.’ 

2. As regards depth of area to be evacuated by Chinese, I with difficulty 
extracted from him ‘Depth. Woosung must be included in evacuated area. 
That is essential. But whole thing is of a temporary nature. All I can say is 
that I cannot say how long this temporary arrangement will last’. 

3. I said it was really monstrous that with what seemed and always had 
seemed a modicum of agreement between them the clash should at this very 
moment be in progress. Could I not induce him to drop in on me this after- 
noon in the hope that Doctor Koo might also chance to be there? I had no 
idea if latter would agree to come but I would try to get him. It was a time 
for desperate remedies and it was his duty as it was mine to try and find some 
way out. After a great deal of argument he agreed to come and I am now 
seeing Dr. Koo to sound him as to coming. 

4. As I left Japanese Minister emphasized that matters were now out of his 
hands and that I must not hope too much if he met Dr. Koo. The time for 
good offices of third parties might arise more hopefully after the first bout 
between opposing forces had taken place. 

5. I particularly request that all mention of the possibility of above meeting 
be avoided. I am sure it would prejudice the Japanese Minister with his own 
people. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Peking, Tokyo, Mission, Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

1 No. 509. The reference should probably be to No. 512. 2 No. 516. 
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No. 520 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 20, 4.40 p.m.) 
No. 76 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1541/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 20, 1932, 4.30 p.m. 

Following from Lord Londonderry. 

I send without comment the following message which the Aga Khan! has 
particularly asked should be conveyed to the Cabinet from him. 

India is going through a very difficult phase. The Japanese have a great 
deal of vindictiveness for any unkindness and gratitude for any kindness. 
The Aga Khan is particularly afraid that Great Britain without wanting to 
do so may be gradually drawn into a position like that of Germany in 1895? 
and into a joint representation which coming from an old ally would need- 
lessly and without our direct interest being at stake make for us an enemy 
whose sympathy we want during the next 3 or 4 years and particularly for 
those sections of the Indian people who are co-operating with the British 
Government for new constitutional developments. In the contrary event all 
power and influence which they have throughout the East would be used in 
favour of forces of revolution. 

Chinese per contra are in any case in sympathy with revolution and their 
example and recent history and methods are such as to make them natural 
friends and allies of those who finance them and their methods. 

The League of Nations is a dangerous institution for the British Empire 
to be influenced by in this conflict. The Aga Khan speaks with great reluct- 
ance as the only Indian leading a party co-operating with British Government 
and now on the spot but he feels it his duty and with all earnestness at his 
command to put these points to the responsible authorities. 

1 Representative of India at the Disarmament Conference. 

2 After the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese treaty of Shimonoseki: see Volume VIII, 


Appendix II, section 2. The association of Germany in the joint representation to Japan for 
the retrocession to China of the Liaotung peninsula had aroused particular feeling in Japan. 


No. 521 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 44 Telegraphic (F 1539/1/70] 


NANKING, February 20, 1932, 4.30 p.m.' 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 44. 

Following for His Majesty’s Minister :— 

My telegram No. 41.? 

I have received reply dated February 20th to note addressed to Waichiaopu 
February 18th regarding death of the naval ratings. 

t Time of repetition as No. 22 to the Foreign Office (received at 6 p.m. on February 
20, 1932). 

- See Ne 507, note 3. 
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2. Minister for Foreign Affairs while expressing sympathy at death of 
sailors disclaims responsibility for damage to life and property so long as 
Japanese use Settlement as a base for their attacks and contend[s] that loss 
of life in question is the obvious result of Settlement permitting Japanese to 
use it as a base. Note ends by referring to previous notes on the same subject 
and requests that Japanese may be prevented as soon as possible from such use 
of Settlement with consequent avoidance of similar unhappy occurrences. 

Please repeat to Geneva. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Geneva, Peking, Tokyo and Commander-in- 
Chief. 


No. 522 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 20, 5 p.m.) 
No. 41 Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1540/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 20, 1932 

Your telegram No. 17! to His Majesty’s Minister. 

So far as foreseen at present the only danger to Settlement from a resump- 
tion on a large planned scale of hostilities between Chinese and Japanese is 
from shell fire directed at the Settlement intentionally or otherwise. With 
Japanese and other foreign forces available in Shanghai danger of actual 
invasion of the Settlement by Chinese troops is not thought likely. If number 
of shells falling in the Settlement attains serious proportions people will have 
to take temporary refuge in ground floors of large buildings or in specially 
prepared shelters. Chinese guns are comparatively small. It is not con- 
sidered that evacuation on a large scale is likely to become necessary. So 
far only small numbers have left. 

Arrangements for evacuation of women and children in the last resort are 
however being made. A detailed scheme has been drawn up by a committee 
composed of British naval, consular and shipping representatives. There are 
about 4,000 British women and children. These will be concentrated at five 
centres and will be escorted to wharves where they can embark on steamers, 
idea being merely to remove them down the river away from firing until the 
crisis is over. Total evacuation and abandonment of the settlement is not 
contemplated. 

Even so, it should be realised that partial evacuation will be a very 
difficult operation as once panic sets in it will be practically impossible to 
confine arrangements to British subjects only and to discriminate against 
refugees and other nationalities seeking safety. 

It is estimated that chartering of coastal and river steamers for the above 
scheme will cost approximately 200 pounds a day per ship including food but 
arrangements for chartering will not be made unless situation becomes worse.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 41; repeated to Peking and Nanking. 

t See No. 508, note 5. 

2 Sir M. Lampson reported in his Shanghai telegram No. 86 Tour by wireless of February 
20, 1932, to the Foreign Office (received at 8.40 p.m.) that he concurred in the present 


telegram. 
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No. 523 


Str M. Lampson (Shanghaz) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 20, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 91 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1532/1/10] 


Confidential SHANGHAI, February 20, 1932 


My telegram No. 89 Tour.! 

I have since seen Dr. Koo who has warned his colleagues he much regrets 
that he is not in a position to take advantage of my suggestion as he under- 
stood Japanese Minister would only be able to go over the same ground as 
that contained in ultimatum of February 18th and could hold out no hope 
of modification of original terms. Dr. Koo added that he would be ready to 
avail himself of any suggestion I might be accordingly able to make at any 
time when there should be some better prospect of better progress. 

2. Above concurred in by Dr. Koo as correct report of his reply. 

3. I earnestly beg that no reference of any sort be made. . .? [to this 
abortive attempt] of mine to bring parties together. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 91 Tour; repeated to Peking, Mission, 
Tokyo, Gommander-in-Chief, Shanghai. 


1 No. 519. 2 The filed text is here uncertain. 


No. 524 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 20, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 115 Telegraphic [F 1543/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 20, 1932, 8.37 p.m. 


Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 84.! 

I spoke to Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs on February 17th and again 
on February 19th and urged him to do all possible to avert fighting by giving 
Chinese time and making concessions. I also did my best to mobilize my 
colleagues. 

Unfortunately the Army decides these matters and it has long been clear 
here that measure was determined to humiliate the Chinese. We thought 
ariny would be content with nothing less than victory and it is probably only 
unexpected difficulties which induce them to offer terms at all. No one 
condemns this attitude more than I. It seems certain that more troops will 
be sent from here unless success is unexpectedly easy. The whole position 
is again getting dangerous. Today for the first time there has been talk of 
even declaring war on China as a way of simplifying the situation. This would 
automatically bring in Article 16 and so far as I know talk has not come from 
responsible quarters. It has long been contemplated by hotheads as you 
know. I will telegraph about this again tomorrow. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 115 of 2oth February, repeated 


to Shanghai. 
t No. 516. 
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No. 525 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received February 20, 8.40 p.m.) 
No. 90 Tour. Telegraphic: by unreless (F 1531/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 20, 1932 

Your telegram No. 18.! 

I am today addressing to my Japanese colleague the following note. 
Begins: 

With reference to letters addressed by His Majesty’s Consul-General to his 
Imperial Japanese Majesty’s Consul-General, Shanghai, on February 14th 
and February 17th? and to my verbal representations of this [? last] evening: 
in connexion with hostilities now in progress between Japanese and Chinese 
forces in the vicinity of Shanghai I am instructed by my Government to 
record a formal protest against any use of international settlement as a base 
or channel for military operations unconnected with its defence and to 
reserve on behalf of my Government all their rights in connexion with 
damage to British lives and property or other interests which may be caused 
by action of either side. Ends. 

I am also instructing Mr. Ingram to address further formal note in my 
name to Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs making the same reservation.‘ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 90, repeated to Peking, Mission, Tokyo 
and Commander-in-Chief, Shanghai. 


1 No. 509. 2 See Nos. 452 and 497. 3 See No. 517. 
4 Mr. Ingram accordingly addressed a note in the above sense to Dr. Lo Wen-kan on 
February 21, 1932. 
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CHAPTER V 


Inception of an independent regime in Manchuria 
and termination of the Japanese attack at Shanghai 


February 20—March 3, 1932 


No. 526 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 20, 8.40 p.m.) 
No. 92 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1533/1/10] 


Military attaché reports as follows: SHANGHAI, February 20, 1932 

Moving his headquarters forward from settlement General Uyeda launched 
an attack early this morning on Kiangwan. 

Chinese held international race-course immediately east of town but were 
driven out of it with little difficulty. Supported by fire of mountain howitzers 
two medium batteries and bombing aeroplanes General Uyeda said he 
expected to occupy (? town) by night fall. 

Simultaneously with this main effort Woosung fort and village were 
heavily bombarded by navy while Chapei area was subjected to severe 
heavy trench mortar fire.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 92, repeated to Tokyo, Peking, Mission, 
Commander-in-Chief. 

1 Sir M. Lampson also reported in his Shanghai telegram No. 85 Tour by wireless of 
9-42 p.m. (received at 2.25 p.m.) on February 20, 1932, to the Foreign Office: ‘Heavy 
bombardment is now going on in Chapei direction. I have seen streams of refugees pouring 
into the Settlement over garrison bridge this morning.’ These hostilities, and preceding 
discussions (cf. No. 496, note 1), were briefly reported in the third report of the Shanghai 
Committee of Enquiry; this report of February 20 is printed together with a supplement 
of February 24 in Cmd. 4040, pp. 7-9. 


No. 527 


Mr. Phillips (Canton) to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) 
No. 4! Telegraphic [F 1538/1/10] 
CANTON, February 20, 1932, 9.29 p.m.! 
Addressed to His Majesty’s Minister, Shanghai. 
My telegram No. 14.? 
Canton remains quiet and the people are confident of victory at Shanghai. 
t Number and time of the repetition by wireless to the Foreign Office (received at 2.25 
p-m. on February 20, 1932). 


2 This telegram to Sir M. Lampson does not appear to have been repeated to the Foreign 
Office. 
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Many military preparations have been made to defend Canton and its 
approaches. Question of sending reinforcements to Shanghai is being con- 
sidered but communist activity on Kuangsi border is likely to prevent any 
troops being sent. A second squadron of aeroplanes may be despatched. 

Circular telegram issued yesterday by leading commanders of two Kuang 
[? provinces] appeals for united stand throughout the country against 
Japanese aggression and communism. Criticism of Chiang Kai-shek has 
abated and there is less talk of any independent movement in the South-West. 

Repeated to Peking No. 16, Foreign Office, Hongkong, Commander-in- 
Chief, General Officer Commanding, Commodore. 


No. 528 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 20, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 93 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1534/1/10] 
Very Confidential SHANGHAI, February 20, 1932, 11.4 p.m. 

My United States colleague has just told me that State Department have 
heard from Geneva that he is supposed not to be adequately co-operating.' 

2. I have assured him that I cannot believe report of rumour is founded 
on anything I may have said and that only recently I telegraphed reporting 
that he and I could not be collaborating more whole-heartedly.” 

3. I most earnestly trust that the report was not based on any of my tele- 
grams. It would be lamentable truly if absolute harmony between us two 
were in any way marred. He is a first class colleague and our relations are 
excellent. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 93 Tour: repeated to Geneva No. 41.3 

t See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 392. 

2 See No. 444, note 2. 

3 In this connexion Mr. Cadogan reported in Geneva telegram No. 77 L.N. of 12.45 p.m. 
on February 21, 1932, to the Foreign Office (received at 1.30 p.m. that day) and repeated 
to Shanghai: ‘Report was started by the French delegation. I told them and other members 
of the Council that my information was that United States representative was co-operating 
whole-heartedly and French delegation subsequently themselves received confirmation of 
this. It will be noticed that President of the Council in his speech on February roth 


referred to the United States co-operation. False impression has therefore, I think been 
removed.’ 


No. 529 


Sir E. Phipps' (Vienna) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 23, 10.15 a.m.) 
No. 12 Saving. Telegraphic [F 1585/1/10] 

VIENNA, February 20, 1932 

M. Litvinov recently told German Minister at Berne, who repeated it to 

great friend of mine, that in present circumstances nothing would induce 


Soviets to fight Japanese even if the latter wished to take Vladivostok. 
Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Geneva. | 


! H.M. Minister at Vienna. 
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No. 530 


Letter from Mr. Orde to Mr. Cadogan (Geneva) 
Unnumbered [F 1511/1/10] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 20, 1932 


Dear Cadogan, 

I enclose a copy of a communication! about the League Commission to 
Manchuria which has reached Vansittart from a secret source. 

Although we do not wish to be unnecessarily alarmist, perhaps it would be 
as well if the League were moved in some suitable way to ask the Chinese 
and Japanese Governments to take special precautions to ensure the safety 
of the Commission. It would of course be impossible to divulge the source or 
nature of the warning contained in the enclosure to this letter, but the 
suggested action by the League might be taken on quite general grounds. 

I have just heard that the Secretary of State had expressed similar appre- 
hensions and that he was informed that you were being asked to consider 


what could be done.? Yy 
ours ever, 


C. W. OrvDE 


t Not printed. The reference was to a report of a statement from a Japanese source as 
to the possibility of some accident befalling the Commission of Enquiry from the League of 
Nations when in the interior of Manchuria, where accidents were liable to happen in 
districts affected by Chinese bandits. With regard to this report, allusion was made to the 
possibility of Japanese inspiration of such an attack. 

2 In this connexion Sir E. Drummond on February 25, 1932, addressed letters to the 
Chinese and Japanese representatives at Geneva asking them if they could obtain assurances 
from their respective governments ‘that special precautions will be taken for the safety of 
the members of the Commission’ in the Far East. In a cdVering letter of even date to M. 
Sato Sir E. Drummond stated that he was ‘particularly anxious about the position of the 
Commission in Manchuria. ... In view of the events since September, it is obvious that 
I cannot address such a letter to the Chinese Representative on this point, and that in 
present circumstances the responsibility for the safety of the Commission must be taken by 
the Japanese Authorities.’ Sir E. Drummond received generally reassuring replies from the 
Chinese and Japanese representatives. 


No. 531 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 16) 
No. 26 [F 2573/12/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 20, 1932 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai presents his compliments to 
H.M. Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and under instructions 
from H.M. Minister has the honour to transmit to him the under-mentioned 
documents. 


Name and Date Subject 
Minute of interview with Mr. Jun __ Political situation: prospective col- 
Kee Choy,! 18/2/32. lapse of organized government in 
China. . 


1 Commissioner of Finance in the City Government of Greater Shanghai. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 531 
Minute of Internew 


Mr. Jun Kee Choy called this morning. He had been pressing to see me 
for some time. 

He began by saying that China was once more at the cross-roads just as 
she had been when the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen vainly appealed for British 
and American support and had finally to turn to Russia.2_ Now there were 
some tens of thousands of Sun Yat-sens in China who find themselves at the 
same cross-roads once more. 

The situation as seen by many influential Chinese statesmen was more or 
less as follows: 

1. If the present fighting continues round Shanghai, the Chinese will 
move down their armies from Kiangsi—say at a conservative estimate not 
less than 200,000 men. That will mean that the province of Kiangsi (i.e. 
Hankow) is either left to the communists operating therein or else that the 
Chinese government comes to some compromise arrangement with them. 

2. This means the collapse of organised government in China; in other 
words, the only prospective government left to take the place of the present 
regime will be the communists—for the communist party is the only organised 
party outside the Kuomintang. 

3. (Though this seems contradictory.) A long drawn out struggle, i.e. 
the Chinese falling further and further back (compare Napoleon’s march on 
Moscow). That would entail the split of China—each portion of it on its 
own and against Japan. . 

4. And this raised the question of supplies from Russia which (so alleged 
Mr. Choy) will be forthcoming, because (a) money is wanted by Russia, 
(6) China will in effect be fighting Japan for Russia, (c) it makes no difference 
to Russia whether China wins or loses—in either case China gets nearer to 
Communism. 

I said to Mr. Choy that all the above was very speculative—in the region of 
the ‘imponderabilia’ of the situation. He admitted that, but said that it was 
nevertheless a real danger. 

In recent conversations with Dr. H. H. K’ung and Dr. T. V. Soong I have 
noticed a tendency to adopt the same line. Personally I think the picture is 
overdrawn. And naturally there is a tendency to try and use the Russian 
bogie to frighten the Powers. At the same time it 1s just as well to put the 
above on record for what it may be worth. 

M. W. Lampson 
SHANGHAI, 18th Feb. 1932. 


2 Sir J. Pratt minuted on this paper as follows: ‘The story about Sun Yat Sen turning to 
Russia after being rebuffed by England and America is a fairy tale invented by half 
informed foreign journalists but it has been repeated so often that many Chinese of the 
type of Mr. J. K. Choy now believe it. It fits nicely into the picture which they seek to 
paint but the picture is an imaginary one. J. T. Pratt. 31/3.’ 
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No. 532 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 21, noon) 
No. 116 Telegraphic [F 1544/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 21, 1932, 2.5 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram. 

French Ambassador discussed whole situation at length with Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs and Mr. Ishii of Privy 
Council after dinner last night. Following points which I asked French 
Ambassador to raise were answered as follows:— 

2. Japanese Government would on no account declare war on China. It 
was their one object to avoid this as they were well aware of the danger of 
Article 16 and they would continue to insist that their ultimatum was addres- 
sed only to local authorities. 

3. If present operations were successful no further troops would be sent 
and no attempt to follow up the success would be made. Japanese Govern- 
ment were determined not to get drawn into a general conflict with China. 

4. Japanese Government had no intention of leaving the League of 
Nations. They would raise judicial objections to convocation of Assembly 
as they had done to presence of America in October? but would take part in 
proceedings if objections were overruled. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Shanghai. 

t No. 524. 
2 See Volume VIII, No. 692. 


No. 533 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 21, 10.30 a.m.) 
No. 117 Telegraphic [F 1545/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 21, 1932, 3-30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

We all believe here that Japanese Government and even the army wish 
they were well out of the Shanghai affair which no one expected to develop 
as it has done. But the army which is as sensitive of ‘face’ as Chinese, are 
determined to have a success after the check suffered by the Japanese marines. 
Japanese Government as a whole also attach importance to this as they fear 
that any loss of military prestige may react on the safety of Japanese subjects 
and Japanese interests throughout China. 

Newspapers report that Chinese Government have replied to ultimatum 
which looks as if they were trying to turn it into a declaration of war. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Shanghai. 


™ No. 532. 
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No. 534 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 21, 5.20 p.m.) 
No. 95 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1536/1/10] 


Confidential SHANGHAI, February 21, 1932 


My United States colleague has sounded me once or twice of late whether 
the time has not come when our two governments might opportunely come 
out with some public statement of their view regarding the Kellogg Pact and 
the Nine Power Treaty as affected by current events.' 

2. I have not so far discussed the idea seriously, feeling that such statements 
are not apt to lead anywhere unless there is something behind them. 

3. Should he revert to the idea, is there any line you would wish me to 
take? 

Addressed to Foreign Office; repeated to Peking and Mission. 


! Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 308 and 394. 


No. 535 


Memorandum by Sir 7. Pratt 
[F 1547/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 21, 1932 


1. The following is an attempt at an appreciation—in broad outline—of 
the events of the past four weeks and the resulting situation at Shanghai. 

2. Less than four months after launching their attack against Mukden on 
September 18 last the Japanese with very little serious fighting had made 
themselves masters of the whole of Manchuria. The extent of the territory 
seized and the ease and rapidity with which these results had been achieved 
must have exceeded all expectations. The real price for these victories, 
however, was being paid in China proper where the boycott, pursued with a 
total disregard of law or treaties and with the open support of the Chinese 
Government, was hitting Japan very hard and, if not checked, seemed likely 
to drive her out of China altogether or at any rate inflict on her incalculable 
loss of prestige. From the Japanese point of view it was essential that the 
boycott should be stopped. The assault on five Japanese in Chapei on Janu- 
ary 18 provided the immediate excuse for drastic action which it was hoped 
would bring the Chinese to heel. 

3. It is well understood in Japan that the army looks after Manchuria 
and the navy looks after China proper. It was for the Japanese admiral in 
Shanghai therefore to take whatever drastic action might be necessary. As 
usual the diplomats and civilians generally were allowed to observe the usual 
form of western intercourse while military plans were matured in the back- 
ground. The Japanese Consul-General at Shanghai made demands and fol- 
lowed these up with an ultimatum, but rumours were afloat in Shanghai that 
even if the Chinese yielded to the ultimatum drastic action would be taken 
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all the same. That is in fact what happened. The Mayor of Shanghai ac- 
cepted all demands on the afternoon of January 28. That same night the 
Japanese marines launched an attack against the Chinese positions in Chapel. 
(The evidence, which it is not proposed to analyse here, shows that this was 
a deliberate attack and not a mere taking up of a sector in accordance with 
a defence scheme.') 

4. It soon appeared that the Japanese Admiral had made a grave mis- 
calculation. The Chinese troops in Chapei, instead of balting, put up a stout 
resistance, held the Japanese marines and even drove them back. From this 
moment it was certain that the Japanese Government, behind whatever 
smoke screen of explanations and assurances they might find it convenient to 
throw out, would send whatever number of troops might be necessary to 
drive back the Chinese troops. If one Division was not enough, two or even 
three or more divisions would be sent. All attempts at mediation, arranging 
a neutral zone, urging moderation etc., etc., were foredoomed to failure. 
On January 31 [February 1] Mr. Brenan reported that the attitude of the 
Japanese Admiral and Consul-General was not that of men who desired a 
peaceful solution.2, On February 20 Sir M. Lampson after the most gallant 
and strenuous efforts to avert hostilities found to his bitter disappointment that 
he received absolutely no response from the Japanese side. From the Japanese 
point of view, unless their prestige is restored by the destruction of the army 
that has opposed them it will be impossible for Japanese nationals to remain 
in China. There is also unfortunately some truth in the Japanese contention 
that other foreign nationals would be placed in an almost equally difficult 
position. A successful defiance of Japan would be the signal for a furious out- 
burst of nationalism all over China in which extraterritoriality, Concessions 
and Settlements and all other foreign privileges would be swept away. A 
victory for the Japanese forces in the present fighting round Shanghai—which 
may be regarded as certain—will avert the danger of any such immediate and 
sudden catastrophe. It is with a view to the ultimate consequences of such a 
victory that British policy must be prepared to shape its course. 

5. Wherever the Japanese dominate there is little room for foreign trade or 
enterprise except in lines in which the Japanese do not compete. Japan 
itself, Korea and to a less extent Manchuria are examples of this in the past. 
As regards the future I learn from confidential sources that the recent decision 
of the Imperial Tobacco Company to reduce their dividend? was due, at any 
rate in part, to their belief that in the near future they would be excluded 
from further business in Manchuria. Japanese domination in Shanghai is 
likely to have unpleasant consequences of a like character. A Japanese 
General in command of 2 or 3 divisions is unlikely to pay much heed to the 


1 Mr. Orde noted in the margin against this sentence: ‘This is an inference, difficult to 
resist, rather than demonstrated fact.’ 

2 See No. 228. 

3 Lord Dulverton, chairman of the Imperial Tobacco Company, had stated on February 
16, 1932, that the company’s ordinary dividend for the current year might be reduced from 
that of 22} per cent. in 1930-1. 
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rights or powers of the Shanghai Municipal Council and, with such backing, 
the Japanese residents in Shanghai are likely to claim a degree of control over 
the Municipal administration that would make it difficult to preserve its 
essential Anglo-Saxon character with all that that connotes of honesty, 
fairness and efficiency: In a Japanese controlled Shanghai it might well prove 
difficult for British enterprise—banking, insurance, shipping—and British 
commerce to maintain its supremacy or even to retain a footing. The British 
element in the Chinese Maritime Customs Administration might share the 
same fate. If Japanese domination is extended from Shanghai over the rest 
of the Yangtze Valley the consequences would be proportionately more serious. 

6. At the present moment the military caste in Japan controls the Govern- 
ment and Japanese policy has become a military plan to be carried steadily 
into execution regardless of the rights and interests of third parties,* of 
treaties, assurances and obligations of honour and of appeals and protests by 
foreign powers. The military caste will pay heed to nothing but superior 
force. Economic pressure will doubtless have its effect in course of time, 
but the application or perhaps even the serious threat of sanctions by 
the League or by America or by both combined would’ be immediately 
countered by an attack unheralded by any formal declaration of war. War 
with Japan, either alone or in alliance with other Powers, is of course out of 
the question. The only course open to us therefore would seem to be to ab- 
stain carefully from threats or the appearance of threats but to protest with as 
much firmness and dignity as possible against any invasion of our rights or 
violation of the treaties by which Japan is bound. There is some risk that 
protests may keep alive the jingo spirit in Japan and by antagonizing Japan 
endanger future British interests in China. At the stage which we have now 
reached, however, these risks are more apparent than real. As between China 
and Japan events must now take their course while as regards British interests 
no consideration is in any case to be expected so long as the military caste are 
in the saddle. The important thing is that we should reserve our legal rights 
and assert and maintain to the best of our ability, in co-operation with the 
League and the United States of America, respect for public law and public 
morality.® 

7. The determined and wholly unexpected resistance offered by the 

4 Mr. Orde noted against the preceding nine words: ‘I think it is too soon to say this, 
except as regards the immediate position at Shanghai.’ 

5 Mr. Orde here noted: ‘I should prefer to say ‘‘might well”’.’ 

6 On February 24, 1932, there was received in the Foreign Office a copy of the following 
report of February 18 from Mr. K. Zilliacus, a member of the Information Section of the 
League of Nations, to Sir E. Drummond: ‘A level-headed and well informed Labour friend 
of mine writes me from London as follows: ‘‘Mogi, a Japanese Socialist who is in daily 
touch with the Japanese Embassy, tells me that Japanese public opinion would not shrink 
from war with the United States. In fact, such a war would be rather popular. But this 
would not be the case with war against both Great Britain and the United States. It is 
believed in Japan, however, that any such co-operation between the two Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries is so improbable as to be practically impossible.” If this statement correctly represents 


conditions in Japan—and I am inclined to believe it does—the key to the situation is clearly 
close Anglo-American co-operation.’ 
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Chinese forces in Shanghai marks the beginning of a new era in the Far East. 
Though it may be certain that the present fighting must result in the victory 
of the Japanese forces it is not so certain that this will lead to complete 
Japanese domination either in Shanghai or in the Yangtze Valley. The 
Japanese believe that they are fighting only against the 19th Army, that this 
army belongs to a political faction opposed to the Nanking Government and 
that the forces of the Nanking Government will take no part in the struggle 
and may even attack the 19th Army when eventually it is forced to retreat. 
This view is confirmed to some extent by information from British sources 
and harmonises with the tangle of treachery and intrigue of which Chinese 
politics are usually composed. On the other hand it is clear that the Japanese 
have roused a desperate spirit of hatred which they will not easily subdue. 
Other Chinese forces may try and emulate the feats of the 19th Army; and even 
when all organized military opposition is broken down Japan will still have to 
reckon with the sullen opposition of a whole people. Once before, during the 
Great War, Japan used force as a convenient short cut to attain her political 
and commercial ends in China.7 Shantung and Kiaochow are less wealthy 
and somewhat less densely populated than Kiangsu and Shanghai, the ag- 
gression was not so wanton and there was no brutal slaughter and bombing 
of civilian populations. No such furious hatreds were aroused as have been 
aroused in Shanghai. Nevertheless in the end Japan was completely defeated, 
not by military force, but by the stolid silent opposition of the solid mass of 
the Chinese people. I was Consul and later Consul-General in Shantung® 
during the whole of the 7 years that Japan maintained garrisons in that 
Province, and I have never forgotten how easily she attained her military 
objectives and how consistently the commercial and political advantages— 
which were her real aim—eluded her grasp. It was like wading through 
mud and at length after 7 years of struggle she was glad of the opportunity 
afforded by the Washington Conference to escape from an impossible posi- 
tion. It seems probable that something of the same kind will happen again 
at Shanghai, but this time Japan’s difficulties will be greatly intensified by 
the bitterness of the hostility she has aroused and by the dangerous discovery 
the Chinese have now made that foreign armies can be successfully resisted. 
8. In order to maintain her position at Shanghai Japan will have to senda 
very large force but, beyond the immediate range of her guns, she will con- 
tinue to be faced with a rigid boycott not only in China but in all places, 
such as Malaya or the Western coast of America where her trade is handled 
by Chinese Merchants. It will be difficult to stand this strain for very long. 
Public opinion in Japan differentiates sharply between Manchuria and China. 
A ‘hands off’ policy in Manchuria is warmly approved but the people as a 
whole dislike and fear a policy of force and of military adventures in China. 
Already, in spite of jingoism, this sentiment is making its voice heard and is 
likely to gather force as the losses incurred provide concrete evidence of the 
futility of a military policy in China. Before very long the Japanese Govern- 
ment may realise that they have blundered into an impossible position in 
7 Cf. No. 53, note 2, and No. 239. 8 At Tsinan, 1913-22. 
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China. It is then that the opportunity may occur for the League, under 
British leadership, to help Japan out of her difficulties and help to build up a 
new and more stable system of international relationships in the Far East. In 
order to be ready to play our part when the time comes it seems necessary 
that we should avoid any definite breach between ourselves and Japan while 
at the same time we keep up our wicket and refuse to allow our rights or our 
established position to go by default.9 
Jj. T. Pratr 


9 Mr. Orde, Sir V. Wellesley and Sir R. Vansittart agreed generally with the arguments 
in this memorandum, which was seen by Sir J. Simon on March 1, 1932. 


No. 536 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 11) 
Unnumbered [F 3326/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, February 21, 1932 
Sir, 

In continuation of my despatch unnumbered of February 2oth,' regarding 
the Sino-Japanese crisis in Manchuria, I have the honour to submit the 
following report on subsequent developments, with special reference to 
events at Shanghai. 

2. Having returned to Peking after my abortive attempt to travel home to 
England via Siberia, I myself reached Nanking on February 6th. The posi- 
tion at the time of my arrival was that the Japanese, who had resumed their 
attacks two or three days before, were bombarding Chapei which was being 
stoutly defended by the Chinese. In the opinion of His Majesty’s Consul 
General it was becoming clear that the Japanese Naval authorities at Shang- 
hai had undertaken more than they could carry through with the few thou- 
sand marines and naval guns at their disposal and were in fact hard pressed 
by the Chinese. It was doubtless a realisation of this fact which had led to 
the decision of the Tokyo Government to send military reinforcements from 
Japan, and it had just been announced that a Japanese Division was proceed- 
ing at once to the neighbourhood of Shanghai. Whether in connection with 
these troop movements or not, the Japanese Navy had during the last day or 
two bombarded and silenced the Woosung Forts. 

3. I also found on my arrival two Notes from the Wai Chia[o] Pu reverting 
to the subject of the use by the Japanese of the International Settlement as a 
base for their military operations, (see paragraph 22 of my despatch above 
referred to).2 These Notes stated that the Japanese troops were continuously 
passing through the Settlement to places beyond and generally using it as a 
base to attack the Chinese troops which was most seriously prejudicing the 
Chinese side; I was urgently requested to telegraph to the British authorities 
at Shanghai to see that the Japanese forces were not sheltered in the Settle- 


1 Not printed: see No. 356, note 14. 
2 Not printed. Cf. Nos. 217, 227, and 353. 
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ment nor permitted to use it as a base from which to attack the Chinese 
troops, otherwise if the Settlement should suffer anything untoward on that 
account, the Chinese must disclaim all responsibility. These complaints 
against the violation by the Japanese of the neutrality of the Settlement were 
indeed not without justification, seeing that the Japanese were engaged in 
attacking the Chinese and not merely in defending their sector of the Settle- 
ment. And, as will be noted from the later paragraphs of this report, this 
question of the neutrality of the Settlement became more acute and com- 
plicated as the conflict grew in size and intensity. | 

4. Although the outlook was unfavourable and dangerous in the extreme 
one could only hope that the door was not yet closed as regards securing a 
cessation of hostilities by the creation of a neutral zone or other means at 
Shanghai and that there might be still a chance of damping down the con- 
flagration there, pending the arrival in China in a month’s time of the League 
Commission or such other attempts as might be made by the Powers to 
promote a general settlement. It happened that Admiral Sir Howard Kelly 
had reached Shanghai in his flagship the day before my arrival in Nanking 
and had already taken up vigorously with the Japanese Admiral the question 
of the creation of a neutral zone, with the result that he had induced the 
latter to make a tentative offer to withdraw the Japanese forces to within the 
Settlement Defence Lines, including however, the extra-Settlement salient of 
Hongkew Park which formed part of the general foreign defence scheme 
of the Settlement, if the Chinese would evacuate Chapei and Paoshan, 
leaving that area to be occupied by international troops. Having received 
Admiral Kelly’s message concerning the above proposals, I took the first 
opportunity to urge their acceptance on the Chinese Government when I saw 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and General Chen Ming-shu on the afternoon 
of the day of my arrival in the capital. On the same evening I was able to 
telegraph to the Commander-in-Chief that the Chinese Government ac- 
cepted these proposals on the understanding that they meant the withdrawal 
of the Japanese to within the line of the Settlement, thus it was hoped, re- 
ducing the immediate local issue to the question of the Japanese occupation 
of the Hongkew Park salient. Shortly afterwards the Chinese Government as 
the result of my representations defined their attitude more precisely in the 
instructions sent to the Mayor of Shanghai empowering him to accept the 
neutral zone scheme on the basis of the following points :— 

I. All Japanese armed forces to withdraw to the Settlement, and no 
Japanese armed forces or aeroplanes to appear in or over territory under 
Chinese administration, including the Woosung area. 

II. The area to be evacuated by the Chinese troops to be as small as 
possible. 
III. The area to be policed by the troops of third Powers to be similarly as 
small as possible. 
IV. The stationing of the troops of third Powers in the above area to be a 
purely temporary measure. 
V. The Chinese Administration and police to be maintained in the 
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évacuated area. There} was obviously no chance of these points being 
accepted, as they stood, but they at least established the principle of mutual 
withdrawal and the creation of a neutral zone between the combatants and it 
was hoped that they might be regarded as a face saving formula representing 
the maxima arrived at by the Chinese and thus serve as a basis for discussion 
on the Chinese side. 

5. During the next few days I kept in close touch on the subject of the 
neutral zone negotiations with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and other 
members of the Chinese Government in Nanking, including Mr. Wang Ching- 
wel (the President of the Executive Yuan and therefore nominally the execu- 
tive head of the administration), who had come down from Loyang and was 
staying in a train across the river at Puchen. In Shanghai the Commander- 
in-Chief and His Majesty’s Consul General were at first able to make some 
progress by inducing the Japanese to consider, if only very tentatively, the 
withdrawal of their troops from Hongkew Park itself, while the Chinese were 
with difficulty persuaded to agree to the retention by the Japanese of the rest 
of the extra-Settlement Hongkew salient up the North Szechuen Road. For 
a brief space it looked as though some arrangement might be come to on this 
basis. ‘The Chinese were, however, perhaps not without reason, intensely 
suspicious of the Japanese. For after Japanese reinforcements had been 
landed a day or two later, simultaneously with the bombardment and des- 
truction of the Woosung Forts, the Japanese attitude suddenly hardened and 
they were found to be insisting that the Chinese troops withdraw fifteen to 
twenty miles. Looking back on what subsequently passed it seems doubtful 
whether the Japanese authorities were sincere in these negotiations for a 
neutral zone and whether they had not already decided that it was in any 
case necessary as soon as their military reinforcements had arrived to restore 
the prestige of Japanese arms by achieving some striking success before 
agreeing to a cessation of hostilities. In any case, in the face of the changed 
Japanese attitude, the negotiations for a neutral zone now fell to the ground. 

6. Reluctant as I was, in view of the history of the past four months, to 
continue to urge on the Chinese a policy of non-resistance and retirement, I 
was becoming more and more convinced, in the face of the apparent determi- 
nation of the Japanese to continue hostilities at Shanghai until they had 
smashed the Chinese troops, that the wisest thing for the Chinese Govern- 
ment to do in their own interests as much as in those of the International 
Settlement was to withdraw as desired by the Japanese military, while we 
brought such pressure as we could to bear on the Japanese Government to 
restrain their armed forces from further aggression. I accordingly took the 
opportunity of an informal Chinese dinner party in the house of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, at which Mr. Wang Ching-wei, Dr. Lo himself, the 
American and French Ministers were present to make, in reply to a direct 
enquiry as to my views by Dr. Wang, tentative soundings on this point. In 
view of the advertisement given to the successful resistance of the 19th Route 
Army and the repeated declarations that they would fight to the last man 

3 It would appear that the following sentence should constitute a separate subparagraph. 
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sooner than retreat, the subject was naturally a delicate one. Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei’s direct question afforded a good and legitimate opportunity to 
state what I really thought and I accordingly put it in general terms to my 
hearers that they should consider where precisely this Shanghai business was 
going to lead them. Admitting that the Chinese troops were putting up a 
stout resistance, we all felt that it was most unlikely they could in the long 
run maintain themselves against the military force of Japan. The Japanese 
were now sending a Division, if that was not enough they would send 
another, and if necessary a third, and soon. Would it not be better for China 
to make a generous gesture and, in the interests of the vast Chinese and Foreign 
stake in Shanghai, bring these dangerous hostilities to an end and give all 
concerned a breathing space by voluntarily withdrawing the Chinese troops 
from Shanghai? On the whole my hearers, while emphasising the pressure 
to which they were being subjected by extreme elements in China who were 
clamouring for war, were not unreceptive and did not seek to refute the logic 
of the above argument. 

7. It should be mentioned that about this time an obviously inspired 
Reuter message, sent out from Tokyo on February 8th, was widely published 
in the press in China to the effect that the Japanese Government were con- 
sidering proposals for the solution of the Shanghai problem in particular and 
the Chinese problem in general by the ‘demilitarisation’ of zones twenty miles 
across round China’s principal ports, namely, Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, 
Tsingtao and Canton, no Chinese troops to be stationed in the demilitarised 
areas. A similar scheme was to be applied to Manchuria. It was admitted 
that these proposals involved the substitution of a policy of interference for 
that of noninterference by the Powers in Chinese affairs; and also that the 
Chinese Government might not welcome the scheme; but it was naively 
suggested that the plan was in fact in the interests of the Chinese people who 
suffered so much from their War Lords, and that China might in any case be 
induced to agree by the offer of the surrender of Extraterritoriality outside 
the demilitarised areas. The Chinese reaction to these proposals was naturally 
extremely unfavourable and the Minister for Foreign Affairs immediately 
published a statement denouncing them as suicidal for China and a reversion 
to the aggressive policies of the Boxer Protocol. There is no doubt that the 
publication of this ill-timed Japanese scheme at this moment greatly in- 
creased the difficulties of the Chinese Government in agreeing to any pro- 
posals for the withdrawal of the Chinese troops from Shanghai. 

8. Since my arrival in Nanking, I had been considering whether, having 
done what I could for the moment with the Chinese Government, I should 
not myself proceed to Shanghai; apart from the breakdown of the neutral 
zone proposals and the necessity of seeking some new solution if a cessation of 
hostilities was to be secured, one of the most important considerations clearly 
was to keep in the closest possible touch with my American colleague in order 
that we might concentrate our combined efforts on staying ‘the conflagration’ 
which was fast assuming such alarming proportions, and taking all possible 
steps to safeguard the vast British and American interests in the International 
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Settlement. After discussing the matter with Mr. Johnson we decided to 
proceed immediately and to travel downriver together in our respective 
men-of-war. 

g. I left Nanking, accompanied by Colonel Badham Thornhill, Military 
Attaché, and Mr. Teichman, Chinese Counsellor, on February 11th in His 
Majesty’s Ship ‘Bridgewater’, Commander G. W. Hoare Smith, R.N., 
kindly placed at my disposal by the Commander-in-Chief and arrived in 
Shanghai the following day. My United States colleague left at the same 
time in an American destroyer, our two vessels steaming down the river in 
company. It is worth recording, whether as a Chinese characteristic or in 
illustration of the spirit of extreme conciliation on the Chinese side, or more 
probably as a sign of believed defencelessness, that the Chinese men-of-war 
at Nanking and the Chinese forts and warships at and near Chinkiang were 
dressed with the Japanese flag at the main, in honour of the Japanese 
Emperor’s birthday. On arriving off Woosung in the following morning, I 
witnessed the reverse of this picture, from the bridge of His Majesty’s Ship 
‘Bridgewater’. Two Japanese cruisers were intermittently bombarding 
the Woosung forts and the ruins of Woosung village and as we passed by a 
Japanese aeroplane was also attempting to bomb the latter, two bombs 
which missed their objective by about a quarter of a mile, falling into the 
river a short distance ahead of His Majesty’s Ship ‘Bridgewater’. 

10. I had occupied myself during the journey down river in examining, 
in consultation with the Military Attaché and Mr. Teichman, the practical 
details of the question of a voluntary Chinese withdrawal, whether from a 
neutral zone or larger area, and we had come to the conclusion, more es- 
pecially in view of the extension of the theatre of hostilities to the Woosung 
area, that the only hope, and that I realized was a very slim one, of finding a 
basis on which both sides might arrange for a cessation of hostilities lay in 
inducing the Chinese to withdraw altogether from the neighbourhood of 
Shanghai in return for a corresponding Japanese withdrawal and the res- 
toration on the Japanese side of the status quo ante, which would mean the 
evacuation of the Woosung area and the withdrawal of the Japanese forces 
within their original defence lines under the Settlement Defence scheme 
including those in the extrasettlement salient up to Hongkew Park. We 
accordingly worked out as a basis for use in any discussions with the two sides, 
the following rough formula :—‘ 


‘Pending the arrival of the Commission of the League of Nations and the 
outcome of their enquiry into the local situation at Shanghai, and without 
prejudice to the Manchurian issue, it 1s suggested that: 

I. The Chinese troops be withdrawn from the municipal area of 
Greater Shanghai north of the Soochow Creek and west of the Whangpoo 
river as shewn on the attached Chinese map of the municipal area: 

II. The Japanese troops be withdrawn to their original positions in 
~ accordance with the status quo ante December 31, 1931: 


* See No. 435. 
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III. The Chinese civil administration including police to continue to 
function in the evacuated area and the troops of third powers to patrol the 
Chapei Paoshan district so far as may be necessary for the protection of 
life and property against disorderly elements. 


The map I had in mind was the Chinese plan of the Chinese Municipal 
area of Greater Shanghai embracing the country around the International 
Settlement and French Concession down to and including Woosung in the 
North and extending some ten to twelve miles from the Bund, (copy attached)5 
and my idea was to suggest in the first instance a Chinese withdrawal from 
the whole area, since, once the principle of mutual withdrawal was estab- 
lished, it was very desirable in the interests of the Settlement, as well as in 
those of the two parties to the conflict, that the withdrawal should be as 
complete as possible. At the same time it was evident that there was small 
chance of the Chinese agreeing to withdraw voluntarily from Lunghua 
where they have a camp and arsenal, and the Western districts so far un- 
affected by the hostilities. 

11. Immediately on my arrival in Shanghai, I met the Commander-in- 
Chief, His Majesty’s Consul General and Brigadier Fleming, in conference 
in His Majesty’s Ship ‘Kent’, Sir Howard Kelly’s flagship when I laid 
before them my idea of working for a cessation of hostilities on the general 
lines of the above formula. These proposals were concurred in by the 
meeting except that it was decided to reserve until either side raised it, 
the question of neutral troops patrolling the Chapei Paoshan district or 
such other parts as might be agreed to for evacuation. This was done at 
the instance of Brigadier General Fleming, who saw grave objection from 
a military point of view to the use of British troops for such a purpose: 
and after I had myself seen the area in question, (as I did later) a congested 
semi-slum quarter partly in ruins, I had every sympathy with his objections. 
In any case, however, as my plan contemplated a broad evacuated area 
policed by Chinese rather than a narrow neutral no man’s land between the 
opposing forces, it was hoped that the question of the patrolling of a zone by 
neutral forces would not arise. 

12. The first step was to call on the Japanese Minister, since it was ob- 
viously useless to attempt to bring the two parties together unless there was at 
least some indication of a spirit of compromise on the Japanese side. I 
accordingly did so at 2.30 p.m., and in response to the enquiry whether my 
informal good offices were acceptable in a further attempt to arrange some 
modus vivendt for a cessation of hostilities, Mr. Shigemitsu gave a guarded 
affirmative answer and appeared to agree to the broad general principle 
that if the Chinese would withdraw to a given distance (not specified), the 
Japanese would withdraw from all territory around Shanghai occupied since 
December 31st, or in other words, return to the territorial (but not numerical) 
status quo ante, involving on the Japanese side, the evacuation of the Woosung 
area in which Japanese troops were now already established and the with- 


5 Not here printed: cf. No. 435, note 2. 
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drawal of their forces to within the Settlement and to their former extra- 
settlement posts in the North Szechuen Road salient. 

13. At six o’clock the same evening I met the Chinese side, represented by 
Dr. T. V. Soong, Dr. Wellington Koo, Mr. Kuo Tai-chi (Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs) and General Wu Tieh-Ch’eng (the Mayor), and in the 
course of the discussion I gradually developed, as a purely informal possibi- 
lity, my thought of a mutual withdrawal, including the evacuation of the 
- whole municipal area on the Chinese side. The Chinese delegates, while 
being careful not to commit themselves, were not unresponsive and under- 
took to discuss these ideas with their colleagues and report to their Government. 

14. On the following day, February 13th, Mr. Kuo Tai-chi called to give 
a preliminary reply. The principle of voluntary withdrawal was accepted 
on the Chinese side. There remained outstanding the questions (a) of the 
distance of withdrawal and (4) of guarantees for a corresponding Japanese 
withdrawal and against Japanese occupation of the evacuated area. As 
regards (a), my idea for a withdrawal from the whole municipal area, as 
shown in the map, was impossible of acceptance by the Chinese side on ac- 
count of popular feeling and was especially liable to misinterpretation in view 
of the recent Japanese proposals for demilitarisation areas round the principal 
Chinese ports, proposals which were regarded by the Chinese as objectionable 
and offensive in the extreme. The same point, the fear of compromising 
themselves by any withdrawal in connection with Japan’s obnoxious de- 
militarization proposals, had been raised by the Chinese delegates on the 
preceeding [sic] day. 

15. In the course of the subsequent discussion I endeavoured to bring out 
as tactfully as I could, and as my private and personal view, the advantages 
of a large evacuated area extending well beyond the range of heavy guns (in- 
cluding the big naval guns of the Japanese cruisers lying in the river) over a 
comparatively narrow zone which would be a sort of no man’s land between 
the opposing forces. And eventually I got Mr. Kuo to consider, as his own 
idea, the possibility of a Chinese withdrawal from the Municipal area North 
of the Soochow creek and West of the Whangpoo River, (alternative (4) of 
my original formula of February 13th, though he did not know it.) Mr. Kuo 
then left to consult his colleagues. I was at pains in these discussions with the 
Chinese to make it plain that any proposals must come from the Chinese side 
and that I was merely sounding out the ground to ascertain whether or not 
my informal good offices could be of any use in securing some basis of common 
principle between the two sides leading up to the prospect of a cessation of 
hostilities. As regards the question raised by Mr. Kuo of mutual guarantees, 
I admitted that they represented great difficulties which could, however, 
probably only be dealt with directly between the two sides once they had 
been brought together; while we had not yet reached the stage when any 
useful purpose would be served by raising this point; in any case it was 
obviously a physical impossibility for a third party to be of any material 
assistance in connection with this question of guarantees. 

16. In the meantime I was keeping in touch by means of daily meetings 
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with my French and American colleagues and the Italian Charge d’ Affaires. 
As usual I was able to work in the closest harmony with the United States 
Minister, whom I had kept fully informed of what was passing. At first I 
found Mr. Johnson averse to associating himself too closely with my actions 
as his instructions evidently were, while doing all he could to promote a peace- 
ful solution, to refrain ‘from bringing any pressure to bear on the Chinese 
to withdraw’ and to avoid doing anything likely to involve the American 
Government in any responsibility vis-a-vis the Chinese public. I for my part 
made it plain that I was equally determined to avoid any such responsibility 
and that I was strictly confining myself to lending my informal good offices 
as the friend of both parties in the hope of averting the very grave dangers to 
the International Settlement if hostilities continued and became, as seemed in 
that case inevitable, aggravated. In the afternoon of February 13th, how- 
ever, Mr. Johnson’s attitude changed somewhat, and, whether as the result 
of further instructions received from his Government to keep in the closest 
touch with us, or because of the impression made upon him by the local 
situation, he lent me his full support by seeing both the Japanese Minister 
and Dr. Koo the same evening; with the result, as he informed me that he 
found Mr. Shigemitsu apparently not unfavourably disposed to a solution 
based on some arrangement for mutual withdrawal on the basis suggested ; 
while Dr. Koo had stated that the principle of voluntary withdrawal was 
accepted on the Chinese side subject to satisfactory arrangements being made 
as regards (a) distance and (5) guarantees; and that as regards (a) a Chinese 
withdrawal to Chen-ju, the Chinese military headquarters and wireless 
station, some five miles out, west from the Settlement border, had been sug- 
gested. Assuming this to be in the nature of a first offer the prospects of 
finding some solution appeared at this moment to be not unfavourable so 
far as concerned the Chinese side. It remained for the Chinese delegates 
to communicate their offer in more specific terms—and Dr. Koo had told 
Mr. Johnson that they would be coming to see me early next day—and then 
to sound out the Japanese Minister further in the hope of finding some com- 
mon basis on which the two parties could be brought into direct communica- 
tion with one another without further delay. 

17. To understand what followed, it is necessary to review briefly the 
military situation at this time, the night of February 13th. In the Shanghai 
area the position was a complete stalemate, the rival forces facing one another 
on a line running roughly along the railway from Hongkew Park south to 
the North Station and maintaining desultory gun and rifle fire interspersed 
with occasional aerial bombing by the Japanese. The operations of the 
Japanese marines having failed to make any progress towards clearing the 
Chinese out of the Chapei Paoshan district and having indeed resulted in 
placing the Japanese forces in the North Szechuen Road extra-settlement 
salient in a precarious situation, the Japanese Army had been called in to 
retrieve the position by a land offensive having for its object the expulsion 
of the Chinese troops from the neighbourhood of Shanghai to a distance of 
twelve to twenty miles. These new operations had begun on February 7th, 
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after the Woosung forts had been intermittently bombarded for some days 
when a Japanese mixed brigade of four battalions with light artillery under 
Major General Koshimoto [? Kishimoto] was disembarked at the Woosung 
Railway sidings at Changhuapang under protective fire from the fleet with 
the object of dislodging any Chinese troops that remained in Woosung village 
and generally making good the Woosung area as a preliminary to the opera- 
tions round Shanghai. On February 13th, the main Japanese reinforcements 
comprising a division of some twelve thousand troops, arrived from Japan 
in seven transports which steamed up the river the same evening. Lieutenant 
General Uyeda, who had been appointed to the command of all the Japanese 
forces on land, arrived at the same time. Disembarkation of some of the new 
troops took place at the Japanese Wharfs in the Hongkew and Yangtszepoo 
districts of the International Settlement of February 14th. 

18. The question of the violation by the Japanese of the neutrality of the 
International Settlement for purpose of their individual quarrel with China, 
was again raised in an acute form by the landing of these forces within its 
boundaries—and it may be noted in passing that the Japanese Minister 
had informed me on February 12th, in the course of general conversation, 
and had repeated the statement to my American Colleague on February 13th, 
that they would be landed outside. This matter of the neutrality of the Settle- 
ment was a difficult and debateable one, seeing that, while the Japanese were 
undoubtedly abusing the shelter of the Settlement and the joint defence 
scheme agreed upon for its protection to pursue their own individual quarrel 
with the Chinese, they could and did, claim that they were merely landing 
troops in the Settlement as the other Powers had done to defend the sectors 
assigned to them under the joint defence scheme, an argument that might 
even be carried to the extreme point of maintaining that extra-settlement 
military operations were necessary to drive the Chinese away from the 
immediate neighbourhood of their defence lines. While, therefore, the abuse 
of the Settlement by the Japanese for aggressive action constituted a most 
dangerous feature of the situation, not only as affording the Chinese grounds 
for firing on the Japanese within its boundaries, to the grave danger of other 
foreign life and property therein, but also as giving the Chinese a new and 
very strong future weapon against the existing Settlement regime, and while 
it was thus of great importance that we should safeguard our position by a 
protest of some kind, it was equally important that we should do nothing to 
prejudice our own right to land forces for bonafide defence purposes. I accord- 
ingly authorised His Majesty’s Consul General to address to his Japanese 
Colleague a letter protesting with reference to the landing of Japanese troops 
within the Settlement boundaries then taking place, ‘against the use of the 
International Settlement as a base or channel for military operations un- 
connected with the defence of the Settlement’.© Similar protests were sent in by 
the American and Italian Consuls General, the former omitting the last seven 
words. I believe the French Consul General subsequently lodged a similar 
protest, but am not certain of this. 

6 See No. 452. 
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19. The position on the night of February 13th was as stated, earlier, that 
I was waiting to hear from the Chinese whether they had any definite pro- 
posal for mutual withdrawal on which they desired me to sound out the 
Japanese. For two days, however, no move was made on the Chinese side 
and there were indications that their attitude was stiffening, possibly on 
account of the arrival of new Chinese divisions which were being moved up 
in support of the 19th Route Army. On the Japanese side also, I seemed to 
detect a stiffening since the arrival of the Japanese reinforcements. Happen- 
ing to have the opportunity of a long private conversation with my Japanese 
Colleague after dinner on the night of February 14th, I asked him point 
blank to what distance he wished the Chinese troops to withdraw. He pro- 
fessed to be unable to answer my question, but undertook to consult Lieu- 
tenant General Uyeda. I secured from him, however, a reaffirmation of his 
agreement to the principle of mutual withdrawal and a somewhat reluctant 
profession of his readiness for a direct meeting with the Chinese to discuss 
a solution on that basis, such meeting despite my most earnest plea that he 
and some Chinese civilians should be present—to be between the military 
leaders and without third parties. In the course of this conversation I also 
sounded Mr. Shigemitsu out very guardedly and tentatively with the help 
of my Chinese Municipal map as to the acceptability of a Chinese withdrawal 
from the municipal area (here ten to twelve miles across) North-west of the 
Line of the Soochow Creek and West of the Whangpoo, in return for the 
restoration of the status quo ante, December 31st, on the Japanese side. 

20. In spite of the unfavourable outlook at this time, February 14th/15th, 
there was a general impression that neither side were so anxious to fight as 
outwardly seemed to be the case, that the Chinese were in fact desirous of 
withdrawing their troops if they could do so decently, and especially if they 
could place at least a share of the responsibility for their retirement on foreign 
shoulders; and also that the Japanese Minister was genuinely anxious to see 
the impasse solved, and that the Japanese military, while regarding it as vital 
that the Chinese should be disabused of any idea that China had been vic- 
torious, were in fact not altogether happy about the situation in general that 
was developing or the big Chinese reinforcements which were arriving and 
would not be sorry to liquidate the situation if they could do so by securing 
a Chinese withdrawal on terms reasonably satisfactory to themselves. At 
the same time the grave dangers of the situation were only too apparent. If 
serious hostilities were resumed and the Japanese were unable, with the 
fifteen to twenty thousand troops at their disposal to deal with the reinforced 
Chinese troops opposed to them, more divisions would be sent from Japan, 
and, whatever name might be given to the hostilities, serious warfare would 
rage round the Settlement on an ever increasing and widening scale with 
incalculable consequences to all concerned. 

21. During these days, while waiting to see whether anything would 
result from my efforts to build a bridge between the two parties, I took 
advantage of the opportunity offered to go round the defence lines of the 
non-Japanese sectors of the International settlement, manned by British and 
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American troops and the local Shanghai volunteers, all working together 
most loyally and harmoniously in the common cause of the defence of the 
Settlement, and to overlook from observation posts and other points of van- 
tage the battleground of Chapei. Having thus personally seen the ground, 
a dense warren of houses a mile or two across, one was less surprised at the 
inability of the few thousand Japanese marines to make any progress, while 
admitting the gallantry of the determined resistance put up by the Chinese 
in the face of the systematic shelling and aerial bombing of the Japanese 
which had reduced whole sections of the area to ruins and destroyed big and 
substantial structures such as the North Railway Station of the Shanghai 
Nanking Line, and the buildings of the Commercial Press. The shelling 
continued intermittently while we watched. It may be mentioned that the 
relations between the Chinese soldiers in their lines in the wreckage of Chapei 
and the foreign troops stationed on the non-Japanese sectors of the Settlement 
defences, were noticeably amicable, so that we were able to show ourselves 
in full view of the Chinese posts and even walk about unmolested in the 
ruins of the North Station. 

22. The danger of our becoming involved in the conflict was, however, 
constantly present. Thus, to anticipate the sequence of events by a day or 
two, on the night of February 16th/17th, a bombardment more intense than 
usual broke out, due, it was believed, to the Japanese artillery searching the 
Chinese back areas for Chinese reinforcements moving up, this provoking 
retaliatory fire from the Chinese guns. A number of Chinese shells fell in the 
Hongkew district of the Settlement, aimed apparently at the Japanese 
Wharves and transports, or possibly the Japanese flagship moored alongside 
the Japanese Consulate General not five hundred yards from this Consulate. 
Some half dozen of these projectiles landed on the British owned Shanghai- 
Hongkew Wharves, fatally injuring two British naval ratings of His Majesty’s 
Ship ‘Suffolk’, on guard duty there, as well as killing and wounding a num- 
ber of Chinese. This bombardment, whether intentional or accidental, of 
the Hongkew district forced the issue of the neutrality of the Settlement 
and its violation by the Japanese once again to the fore, and I caused strong 
representations to be made at once to both sides. The Minister for Foreign 
Affaires [sic] at Nanking had on February 14th, addressed to me a further 
note” (see Paragraph 3 above) referring to the landing of the Japanese re- 
inforcements in the Settlement, renewing the Chinese Government’s protest 
against the use by the Japanese of the Settlement as a base, and disclaiming 
responsibility for any loss of life and property that might result. Although I 
had not yet received your instructions as to the terms of the reply I should 
make to the previous Chinese notes on this subject, I decided in view of these 
incidents, to send a preliminary reply without further delay in the sense that 
I had referred the Chinese notes to His Majesty’s Government for their 
instructions and adding that in the meantime, while I was opposed to any 
use of the Settlement for military operations unconnected with its defence, 
I could not admit any disclaimer of responsibility for loss to British life and 

7 See No. 460. 
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property that might result from the military operations of either side. I 
followed up this note® with a protest? dealing specifically with the shelling 
of the Hongkew Wharves, requesting that strict instructions be issued with 
a view to preventing any possible recurrence of such grave incidents, and 
reminding the Minister for Foreign Affairs that in this unfortunate conflict 
between China and Japan, His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom was constrained to hold each side responsible for any loss to British 
life and property that might be inflicted by their respective armed forces. 
Similar representations were made by his Majesty’s Consul General to the 
Mayor. In the representations which I made at the same time verbally to the 
Japanese Minister, I pointed out that the landing of Japanese troops and 
munitions inside the Settlement had without question been directly respon- 
sible for drawing fire on British property and causing the loss of British lives. 

23. It may be mentioned at this point in the story that on February 14th, 
a deputation of the leading Chinese bankers and Merchants of Shanghai 
called to represent to me the reign of terror which prevailed in the Japanese 
controlled parts of the Settlement and the extra-Settlement, North Szechuen 
Road area where large numbers of innocent Chinese civilians had been 
murdered in cold blood by the Japanese marines and civilians, and where the 
few Chinese residents remaining were still being arrested, maltreated, and 
done away with. This aspect of the situation has been fully covered in the 
reports of His Majesty’s Consul General’s Despatch No. 21'° of February 17th, 
and need not be further dealt with here. Inexcusable atrocities were 
undoubtedly committed by the Japanese marines and armed civilians, many 
of the latter, roughs of the lowest class, during the heat of the street fighting 
and after during the days immediately following the night of January 28th/ 
2gth, but this phase of the situation had already passed when I arrived, by 
which time, apart from the barricaded area along the North Szechuen Road 
leading up from the wharves through the Settlement to the Chapei lines, some 
degree of normality had been restored in the Hongkew and Yangtszepoo 
districts; though the Japanese were no doubt still treating the Chinese civilian 
population with considerable brutality and in fact behaving generally as 
forces of occupation in a hostile land. Instances of this were seen—and I 
may say continue to be seen to this day by my staff. 

24. At length, after two or three days silence on the Chinese side, Dr. Koo 
asked to meet me late on the night of February 15th, and enquired whether 
I could not help them over their difficulties by proposing the following basis 
on which the two sides might get together: 

(a) acceptance of the principle of mutual evacuation, leaving the details 
to be discussed at a meeting of the Chinese and Japanese military commanders 
at a convenient non-official house, and 

(6) a tacit understanding that during the above discussions all hostilities 
in and around Shanghai should stop. 

25. I saw the Japanese Minister on the following morning and laid the 
above before him. After consulting his military authorities, he stated: 

8 See No. 476, note 3. 9 See No. 484. 10 No. 49Q!. 
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(a) There was no objection to the meeting between the Chiefs of Staff 
of the two sides at the Sino-Japanese Friendship Association in the French 
Concession, the Japanese would be ready at the meeting to explain in detail 
their ‘requests’ which would ‘include and were based on the principle of 
mutual evacuation’, and, 

(6) during the meeting the Japanese would not fire unless fired upon. 
Mr. Shigemitsu then proceeded speaking very intimately, to ask me whether 
we would not like to ‘use’ Japan for our own interests in the Settlement, 
i.e., by the Japanese insisting upon a Chinese withdrawal from the whole 
perimeter of Shanghai (including the South) and not only from the Japanese 
sectors in the North. I replied that, while appreciating his offer, it was one 
I could not possibly entertain. Apart from other consideration, it would 
risk drawing us indirectly into what was a Chinese—Japanese conflict. 

26. I communicated the Japanese reply to Dr. Koo who, after consulting 
his Colleagues, informed me that a telegram urging approval of the proposed 
meeting had been despatched to Nanking. On the afternoon of the following 
day February 17th, Dr. Koo called and communicated to me verbatim a 
message from the Chinese Government approving the suggestion for a meet- 
ing of military commanders ‘to have a discussion on the basis of mutual 
withdrawal’ suggesting a meeting at the Sino-Japanese Friendship Associa- 
tion at nine a.m. on the following day February 18th, and stating that, as 
proof of earnestness on the Chinese side, instructions had already been given 
to cease hostilities and not to fire unless fired upon by the Japanese up to and 
during the meeting. I immediately communicated a copy of this message"! 
to the Japanese Minister who after some discussion authorised me to return 
a reply agreeing to the meeting taking place at the time and place proposed. 
At this point of the conversation, however, Mr. Shigemitsu handed to me the 
text of a Reuter message just received dated Tokyo February 17th, to the 
effect that ‘the Japanese Government has authorised the presentation of an 
ultimatum warning the Commander of the r9th Route Army that the 
Japanese will be compelled to use force if he fails to withdraw his troops 
twenty kilometers (twelve and a half miles) North-West of the International 
Settlement at Shanghai within a specified time’. I at once pointed out that 
this placed me in an impossible position, and that I could be no party to 
bringing the Chinese representatives to a meeting merely to receive an 
ultimatum from Japan. Mr. Shigemitsu undertook, before I took any further 
action in the matter, to communicate at once with his military authorities 
and ascertain what exactly the position was. At the end of the interview I 
took the opportunity to make the strongest possible appeal to my Japanese 
Colleague that even at this late hour something should be done to prevent 
the continuance or aggravation of a situation which threatened to have 
world wide reactions. | 

27. Later in the evening Mr. Shigemitsu called to tell me that he was able 
to authorize me to communicate to the Chinese side the message referred to 
in the above paragraph, agreeing to the meeting taking place, which I 

tt See No. 486. 
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immediately did by telephone to Dr. Koo. Mr. Shigemitsu assured me that 
no ultimatum would be delivered at the meeting, though he added signifi- 
cantly that his side reserved complete liberty of action as to what they did as 
the result of that meeting. 

28. That night passed quietly in accordance with the quasi-truce that 
had resulted from the parties agreeing to meet, and on the following morning, 
February 18th, the meeting took place at the place and hour arranged, each 
side being represented by their chiefs of staff with assistants and interpreters. 
The meeting lasted two hours and it is not known precisely what passed, 
except that it seems that the Japanese Chief of Staff instead of discussing 
some compromise on the basis of mutual withdrawal, explained to the 
Chinese Japanese hard and fast demands or terms (which were later in the 
day presented in the form of an ultimatum). According to Dr. Koo’s account 
of what passed there was also a suggestion on the Japanese side that the 
demilitarisation of the area evacuated and the dismantling of the Woosung 
and Paoshan forts should be permanent, while according to the account of 
the Mayor’s Secretary, who was himself present, the Japanese made no speci- 
fic mention of their readiness to withdraw themselves from the Woosung 
area. Dr. Koo’s account of the proceedings continued that, on the Chinese 
representative saying that the Japanese terms were unacceptable to him 
and that he must refer to Nanking the meeting terminated, the Japanese 
delegate stating that he would send in a written communication embodying 
their terms the same evening, that the situation was critical, and that he hoped 
the Chinese side would return a reply to that communication assoon as possible. 

29. My Japanese Colleague called later the same evening, February 18th, 
to give me his version of the proceedings at the meeting. I took the oppor- 
tunity of making a final appeal to Mr. Shigemitsu even at this eleventh hour 
to find a way out; the actual issue of an ultimatum would seem to preclude 
any possibility there might still be of bargaining with the Chinese; I earnestly 
begged that the prospective communication might be so worded as to leave 
a loophole for further discussion; and I said that if I could still help in any 
way my services remained at his disposal. It was evident however that matters 
were now passing out of his hands and that he was losing whatever measure of 
control he may have ever had over his military authorities. Finally I alluded 
to the obvious dangers which serious hostilities would entail upon the Eastern 
section of the International Settlement and the grave responsibility resting 
on the shoulders of the Japanese authorities in connection with their use of 
the Settlement as a base for their military operations, thus endangering 
British life and property therein. This aspect I should, I added, probably 
have to take up almost at once conjointly with my interested Colleagues with 
whom I was already in touch on the matter. 

30. The Japanese terms were presented in the form of an ultimatum the 
Same evening, February 18th, to the Chinese General Officer Commanding, 
and the Mayor by the Japanese General Officer Commanding and Consul 
General respectively. These demands were, in summary of the English 
translations as published, as follows :— 
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(I) The Chinese forces to withdraw to a depth of twenty kilometers (12} 
miles) Northwards from, roughly, the line of the Soochow Creek to the West 
of the Settlement and the same line extended Eastwards to the East of the 
Whangpoo river, the evacuated area to include the Woosung and Paoshan 
forts at the mouth of the river; the first Chinese line to be evacuated by 
seven a.m., on February 2oth, and the evacuation of the whole area to be 
completed by five p.m., on the same day, i.e., within approximately thirty- 
six hours and forty-eight hours respectively, all fortifications and military works 
in the evacuated area to be completely removed and no new ones erected. 

(II) The Japanese troops not to attack or pursue but aeroplanes to be sent 
out on observation duty; after the Chinese evacuation had been completed 
the Japanese troops to hold only the municipal roads area in the Hongkew 
extra-Settlement salient including Hongkew Park. 

(III) Japanese ‘investigators’ with Japanese military guards and flags to 
be sent into the evacuated area after the evacuation of the first line by the 
Chinese. 

(IV) The Chinese to assume responsibility for the safety of Japanese life 
and property outside the evacuated area, failing which the Japanese would 
take any necessary steps; and plain-clothes men to be effectively suppressed. 

(V) The question of the protection of foreigners in the vicinity of Shanghai 
including the evacuated areas to be dealt with subsequently. 

(VI) Suppression of the anti-Japanese movement in accordance with the 
undertaking given by the Mayor of January 28th. 

The ultimatum was prefaced by explanatory statements emphasising the 
earnest endeavours of the Japanese Army to find a peaceful solution, the 
menace to Japanese life and property and to the Settlement by the pressure of 
the Chinese troops and the necessity for their removal, and the misdeeds of 
the Chinese 19th Route Army, including their absurd claims to victories and 
their malicious mis-representations of and attacks on the Japanese forces, 
who had no other intention than the defence of the Settlement and the pro- 
tection of Japanese life and property. 

31. It will be noted that the Japanese terms, dissected from their vague 
phraseology, bore aclose resemblance to the proposals for mutual withdrawal 
on which I had originally set out to seek to bring the two parties together 
(and on which I believe that, with even a modicum of goodwill on the side 
of the Japanese military, they could have been brought together); but that 
these terms were presented as an ultimatum, and in so arrogant a tone and 
dictatorial a form that it was hardly possible to expect their acceptance by 
the Chinese; even if it had been physically possible for the latter to fulfil them 
within the brief time limits laid down, which I doubt. Indeed, however good 
the intentions of my Japanese Colleague may have been, I have no doubt 
that he exercised but little influence over the Japanese military authorities 
and that the latter, having landed their division were by now, determined to 
rehabilitate the prestige of Japanese arms by extorting from the Chinese a 
surrender or using their rejection of the terms laid down as a pretext for 
achieving the same object by a military victory. 
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32. When informing me on the afternoon of February 18th of the failure 
of that morning’s meeting Dr. Koo had conveyed to me a ‘friendly and 
unofficial message’! from the Chinese General Officer Commanding that the 
Eastern parts of the Settlement held by the Japanese might become unhealthy 
owing to stray shells. Whether or not this was a piece of Chinese bluff 
intended to force our intervention, I at once took Dr. Koo up and informed 
him of the warnings I had already addressed to the Chinese Government 
refusing to admit their disclaimer of responsibility and holding them liable 
for any loss of life or damage to property which might be suffered by British 
subjects as the result of the action of the Chinese forces. At the same time 
I telegraphed to Mr. Ingram instructing him to see the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and General Chen Ming Shu at once and impress the same point 
upon them. The necessity of this warning was unfortunately proved the 
same night, when, shortly before one a.m., on February roth, a rain of three 
inch Chinese shells, some of which whined past the windows of my room in 
His Majesty’s Consulate General, coming from the direction of the Chinese 
lines fell in the Hongkew district of the Settlement only a few hundred yards 
away and on the adjoining wharves, with considerable damage to buildings 
and godowns but fortunately without, on this occasion causing any loss of 
life. 

33. On the morning of February rgth, the day following the presentation 
of the Japanese ultimatum, I invited my American, French and Italian col- 
leagues and our respective Naval Commanders-in-Chief to meet me at His 
Majesty’s Consulate General when we discussed the situation with special 
reference to the dangers threatening the Settlement should the Japanese 
action lead to major hostilities between them and the Chinese. There was 
no doubt that the presence of large bodies of Japanese troops and supplies 
in the Hongkew area, not to mention the establishment of the main Japanese 
military headquarters in the Kung Dah Cotton Mill at the end of Yangts- 
zepoo Road and the presence of Admiral Nomura’s flagship anchored off the 
Japanese Consulate General in Hongkew, seriously compromised the neu- 
trality of the Settlement in connection with any Japanese offensive operations 
against the Chinese. After a full discussion I arranged with my Colleag[u]es 
that we should at once see the Japanese Minister, while our four military 
attachés and Consuls General should make similar representations to the 
Chinese General Officer Commanding and Chinese Mayor respectively. It 
may be mentioned that when on this occasion the question arose of warning 
the Chinese that if they continued to fire into the Settlement we might be 
compelled to take direct action against the offending guns, the American 
representative refused to associate himself with anything in the nature of a 
threat and intimated that the United States Government would evacuate 
their nationals from Hongkew sooner than become in any way involved in 
the conflict on the side of the Japanese. 

34. We were able to see Mr. Shigemitsu at 3.00 p.m., the same afternoon, 
when we made to him our joint representations, making full reservation 

12 See No. 498. 
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regarding any injury to life or property which might be suffered by our 
nationals inside the Settlement owing to fire being drawn upon them through 
the Japanese action. The Japanese Minister replied that he and his Govern- 
ment deplored the incidents which had recently occurred and said that he 
had personally impressed upon the Japanese High Command the necessity of 
keeping the fighting as far as possible away from the Settlement and that 
this would be done. He added that he would report our representations to 
Tokyo. Before concluding the interview we asked whether we could not 
even at this last hour in some way help to avoid the impending clash and the 
French Minister enquired whether the Japanese terms could not be made 
more lenient. Mr. Shigemitsu replied thanking us for our good offices, but 
adding that Japan had perhaps been too lenient already. 

35. While we had been interviewing Mr. Shigemitsu the Military Attaché, 
accompanied by American, French and Italian representatives had visited 
the Chinese Lines and lodged a strong verbal protest with the Chinese 
General Officer Commanding against the shelling of Hongkew. Colonel 
Badham Thornhill who was able to produce fragments of Chinese shells 
picked up on the British owned Hongkew Wharves that morning from the 
bombardment of the night before, pressed for definite assurances against 
any recurrence of such incidents, which might he hinted entail more serious 
complications. General Tsai did not seek to deny that the shells were fired 
from Chinese guns, but put forward the usual arguments against the use of 
the Settlement by the Japanese as a base for their military operations and 
even alleged that a Japanese battery had been firing into the Chinese lines 
from within its boundaries. Eventually however, he was induced to give a 
guarded assurance that the Chinese military authorities would do their best 
to avoid injury to the Settlement. The representations made by the four 
Consuls General to the Mayor had similar results, and so far no further shells 
from the Chinese side have fallen in the area in question. 

36. The Chinese replies to the Japanese ultimatum were sent in on the 
evening of February 19th, and, as was to be expected, closed the door on any 
further negotiations so far as concerned a surrender on the Chinese side. 
General Tsai’s reply stated that the troops under his command were an 
integral part of the Army of the National Government of the Republic of 
China by whose orders alone all its activities were directed ; and he had there- 
fore submitted the Japanese General’s letter to his Government who would in 
due course communicate through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs with the 
Japanese Minister on the subject. The Mayor’s reply to the Japanese Consul 
General was similar in sense, but referred also to the grave situation at 
Shanghai being due to the invasion of Chinese territory and the murder of 
Chinese by Japanese troops, full responsibility for which rested with the 
Japanese Government. At the moment of writing I am not aware whether 
any reply from the Nanking Government has yet reached the Japanese 
minister. 

37. The night of February 19th/2oth, passed quietly. The first stage of the 
Japanese ultimatum having expired at 7.00 a.m., on the morning of the 2oth 
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Lieutenant General Uyeda launched his attack half an hour later in the 
direction of Kiangwan where heavy fighting continued throughout the day. 
Simultaneously with this main Japanese attack Woosung Forts and village 
and also the Chapei area were again subjected to a heavy bombardment by 
the Japanese guns. 

38. In accordance with your instructions!3 received on the morning of 
February 2oth, I on that day addressed formal notes to the Japanese Minister 
and the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, reserving on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom all their rights in connection 
with damage to British life, property or other interests which might be caused 
by the action of either side. In my note to Mr. Shigemitsu, I also recorded on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom a protest against 
any use of the International Settlement as a base or channel for military 
operations unconnected with its defence. 

39. The Japanese Military Authorities having launched their offensive, 
it was evident that the situation was now out of Mr. Shigemitsu’s hands and 
in those of the Japanese Army; and I felt that I had already gone to the ut- 
most limit with both sides in seeking to promote a peaceful solution by the 
offer of my good offices as intermediary, and that, in the face of the deliberate 
forcing of hostilities by the Japanese Military authorities through the pre- 
sentation of their ultimatum, there was nothing more I could do, for the time 
being at any rate. On the morning of February 2oth, however, I received 
your telegram No. 19 Tour series'* emphasising the desirability of exhausting 
every effort in seeking any possible compromise and adding that the incal- 
culable consequences to all concerned if matters were forced to an issue 
justified any further appeal or tender of good offices which could conceivably 
be useful. On receipt of this message I decided, almost, I must confess against 
my better judgment, that it was my duty to make one more and final attempt, 
and I at once called on the Japanese Minister, with whom I again used every 
argument I could think of. Speaking with great frankness, I said that if the 
Japanese Military authorities had wished to force on hostilities their ulti- 
matum could not have been better worded for the purpose, and I pointed 
out that so far as I was aware the Japanese representatives at the meeting 
of February 18th, had never even made it plain to the Chinese that they 
were, in the event of a Chinese withdrawal, really prepared to evacuate the 
Woosung area, nor in any way sought to spare the feelings of the Chinese. 
On Mr. Shigemitsu admitting that the Japanese terms were in fact meant to 
embrace the withdrawal of all Japanese troops in and around Woosung and 
that the demilitarisation of the evacuated area was only meant to be a tem- 
porary arrangement (though one of indefinite duration), I said that it was 
indeed monstrous that with what seemed, and had always seemed, a modicum 
of agreement between the two parties, hostilities should even now be in 
progress. 

Finally, I suggested, and induced him after much argument and obviously 
with much misgiving, to agree, that he should drop in informally on me at 

13 See No. 509. 14 No. 512. 
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His Majesty’s Consulate General in the afternoon on the chance that Dr. 
Koo might also be there should I later in the day telephone and invite him 
to do so. As I left Mr. Shigemitsu emphasised that the matter was now out 
of his hands and that I must not expect too much of the proposed meeting. 
I felt indeed that he was telling the truth and that the Japanese Army was 
now in control of the situation on the Japanese side over his head. Neverthe- 
less, I at once got into touch with Dr. Koo once more, who, however, after 
consulting his Colleagues, informed me that he regretted that he was not 
in a position to take advantage of my suggestion of a private meeting with the 
Japanese Minister as he understood that Mr. Shigemitsu would only be able 
to go over the same ground as that contained in the ultimatum and could 
hold out no hope of any modification of its terms. That this was so, I could 
not deny; and so ended my final attempt to bring the two parties together. 
I naturally did not convey any telephonic or other invitation to Mr. Shige- 
mitsu to drop in for the proposed informal cup of tea. 

40. I am closing this despatch on Sunday, February 21st, the second day 
of the offensive of the Japanese forces, who are now engaged in consolidating 
their advance in the Kiangwan area gained in yesterday’s fighting. I feel 
that since my arrival, with my American Colleague, in Shanghai on February 
12th, we have left no stone unturned to bring the two sides together on the 
basis of some reasonable compromise and that we have only failed on account 
of the lack of goodwill on the part of the Japanese Army and their determina- 
tion to settle accounts with the Chinese. I desire to place on record my 
appreciation of the loyal support and cooperation which I have throughout 
received from my American, French and Italian colleagues. With Mr. 
Nelson Johnson my relations have throughout been especially intimate and 
harmonious, and I have no hesitation in saying that I could not have had 
a better colleague and collaborator than he has proved himself to be during 
these critical days. The French Minister Monsieur Wilden, has also been 
most helpful and assiduous in his cooperation. I also desire to record my 
appreciation of the assistance and support so readily given me by Admiral 
Sir Howard Kelly and His Majesty’s Consul General here. 

41. It is painful to feel that a basis of reasonable compromise did actually 
exist up to the very last, and that it has been mainly due to the Japanese lack 
of response that nothing came of it. 

42. I enclose, for purposes of record, copies of the Japanese communiqués 
covering text of the ultimatum delivered on February 18th.'5 and the attached 
documents,'5 as well as of General Uyeda’s statement!5 at the moment of the 
launching of the Japanese offensive. 

I have, &c., 
Mites W. LAMPson 


18 The Japanese documents enclosed in this despatch are not printed. For the explanatory 
communiqué covering the Japanese ultimatum of February 18, cf. paragraph 30 above. 
The English translation of the ultimatum is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 
1932, vol. iii, pp. 399-400. V. ibid. for a corresponding note from the Japanese Consul- 
General in Shanghai to the Chinese mayor. The statement by General Uyeda upon the 
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launching of the Japanese offensive on February 20 stated in particular that in view of the 
expiry of the ultimatum ‘the Japanese Army is compelled to resort to the last measure to 
achieve their ends. In view of the primary object of my army we will minimize our military 
operations, endeavour to avoid the enlargement of the scope of the incident and afford a 
speedy relief to the Settlements, thereby effecting the protection of the lives and property 
of our nationals.’ 


No. 537 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 22, 9 a.m.) 
No. 96 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1537/1/10] 


Immediate SHANGHAI, February 22, 1932, 10.45 a.m. 


If, as seems probable, Japanese reinforcements are despatched, I trust 
undesirability of once more landing them inside the Settlement limits will 
be strongly represented to Japanese Government. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 96, repeated to Peking, Tokyo, Geneva, 
Commander-in-Chief and Mission. 


No. 538 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved February 22, 11 a.m.) 
No. 118 Telegraphic [F 1548/1/r10] 


TOKYO, February 22, 1932, 1.40 p.m. 

My telegrams Nos. 116 and 117.! 

I had a long conversation this morning with Minister for Foreign Affairs 
who refused to admit that ultumatum to Chinese Commander contained 
unreasonable demands. It was necessary for 19th corps to retire without 
further delay or military position of Japanese and safety of settlement would 
have been endangered. Other representatives should have recognised this 
and persuaded the Chinese to withdraw. If Canton army were allowed to 
finish the affair with a success position of all Japanese in China would be 
untenable. 

After defending action of foreign representatives I reminded him of the 
many times I had warned him not to allow serious fighting with its incal- 
culable consequences. It was now in progress and the first thing was to stop 
it as soon as possible. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs replied once the Canton army had retired 
20 kilometres whether voluntarily or otherwise fighting would stop. Japanese 
government were as anxious as everyone else to end it but he feared that 
Chinese were looking to Geneva for support and would be obstinate. Opera- 
tions had not yet been decisive but Minister of War had not expected result 
till after today. Turning to international position I did not conceal from 
Minister for Foreign Affairs my anxiety often expressed before lest it should 
get completely out of hand. Japan could not afford to quarrel with the whole 
world. Yet since the beginning of Manchurian affair she had returned a 
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blank negative to all proposals for mediation. The appointment of League of 
Nations’ Commission was her only contribution. It was essential that she 
should do something conciliatory. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs said that no one but a party of hot-heads. . .? 
Japan could defy the world. It was quite impossible for that party to sweep 
the country. If I could suggest anything concrete Japan could do he would 
willingly listen. 

I said that cessation of hostilities was the first necessity. I would consider 
what other suggestions I could make. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 118, repeated to Shanghai. 


2 The text is here uncertain. The insertion of ‘imagined’ was suggested on the filed copy. 
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Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 22, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 97 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1569/1/10] 


Immediate. Very confidential SHANGHAI, February 22, 1932 


Mr. Matsuoka called the morning of February 22nd and said he had hopes 
that ere much longer he might be able to invoke my good offices as ‘go 
between’ once more. Fighting was proceeding slowly according to plan and 
General Uyeda was gradually enveloping the Chinese forces whilst leaving 
them an exit to withdraw quietly from Chapei. Japanese had no intention 
of following them beyond certain distance. It would be hopeless for Chinese 
and Japanese to discuss direct when the time came and that was where he 
would look to me to help. 

2. I assured him I would gladly do so even at the risk of receiving a rebuff 
from one side or the other. The situation was far too serious to be deterred 
by any niceties of that sort. 

3. I took an opportunity of begging him to use any influence he had to 
prevent the landing of further reinforcements inside the international settle- 
ment limits. To do so would only cause further embarrassment all round 
which was the last thing he or I could wish at this time. He said he would do 
what he could. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 97, February 22nd, repeated to Tokyo, 
Peking, Mission, Geneva and Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 540 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 22, 4 p.m.) 
No. 98 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1578/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 22, 1932 


Sensational and rather dangerous press reports are circulating here from 
London, e.g. the Cabinet Committee sitting more or less permanently, War 
Office lights ablaze, curtailing of leave in Australian Navy. 
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I have no wish to exaggerate but these reports are causing certain degree 
of alarm here and I can hardly believe that they are having calming effect 
upon Japanese public opinion. If they continue what I fear is that they may 
create quite false atmosphere of alarm regarding Anglo-Japanese relations. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, No. 98, repeated to Peking, Mission, Tokyo 
and Geneva. 


No. 541 


Ser M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon ( Recerved February 22, 5.50 p.m.) 
No. 99 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless (1579/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 22, 1932 


Tokyo telegrams No. 116 and 117,! last paragraph. 

Japanese are consistently adopting policy of representing every question 
as a ‘local’ one and are dealing only with local authorities in conformity with 
contention they have put forward at Geneva that China is a mere geographi- 
cal entity. 

Chinese local authorities here quite correctly referred Japanese ultimatum 
to Central Government and stated that reply would be returned through 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. I have so far not heard of Chinese Government’s 
reply being sent. They will no doubt try to put Japan in the wrong and make 
the most of, to say the least, irregular manner in which Japanese demands 
were presented but I do not think more need be read into the situation as long 
as Japan maintains that she has not declared war. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 99, of 22nd February, repeated to Mission, 
Peking, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief, and Geneva. 


1 Nos. 532 and 533. 
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Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Str F. Simon (Received February 22, 8.40 p.m.) 
No. 120 Telegraphic (F 1584/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 22, 1932, 7.5 p.m. 

Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 80 [98].! 

Same reports have appeared in the papers here. 

There has been no comment. Unless His Majesty’s Government have 
information not at my disposal or application of article 16 is contemplated 
there seems no reason for undue alarm as far as we can judge. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 120, repeated to Shanghai. 


1 No. 540. 
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No. 543 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 22, 9.40 p.m.) 
No. 100 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1580/1/10] 


Confidenttal SHANGHAI, February 22, 1932 


Military Attaché reports as follows 18 hours February 22nd. 

Japanese have made little progress during last 24 hours. Now fighting 
over country intersected with creeks and full of grave mounds, Chinese are 
maintaining a spirited resistance. 

2. Japanese staff say they captured Mauhung (E. 37) by a surprise attack 
at dawn this morning, February 22nd, and give line 15 hours as running 
from just east of this place to west edge of Kiangwan. This latter place still 
holds a few machine guns and snipers who have not yet been dealt with. 
Official figures are 200 casualties all told since starting but regimental dressing 
stations and number of wounded being brought back to Settlement point to 
at least double these figures being nearer the mark. 

3. Japanese intention is now to pivot on Kiangwan south-west towards 
Tazang (D. 94) activity today being confined to right flank only. Japanese 
are burning almost all houses in area fought over as having contained snipers. 

4. Chinese headquarters show no signs of weakening, positions are being 
strengthened and reserves were being sent last night to Tazang area through- 
out the day. Hango! line of defence runs roughly north and south just east 
of Chen .. .? railway station and is wired after a fashion throughout with 
few gaps. 

5. With exception of Kiangwan Japanese have not yet come up against 
prepared positions they are already taking risks with exposed right flank more 
especially . . .3 presuming Chinese maintain present resistance that call for more 
troops will have to go soon if it has not gone out already. 

Ends. 

6. I particularly request that none of these reports from Military Attaché 
be communicated to League of Nations or elsewhere. His position was con- 
siderably prejudiced by publication at Geneva of his earlier reports on Chin- 
chow. | 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 100 Tour of 22nd February, repeated to 
Peking, Mission, Tokyo and Commander-in-Chief. 


1 In another text of this telegram this word read ‘Main’. 

2 The text is here uncertain. In another text this word read ‘Chenzu’. 

3 The text is here uncertain. Another text here read ‘. . . prepared positions. They are 
already taking risks with exposed right flank. It is clear, presuming Chinese maintain .. .’. 
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No. 544 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 11) 
No. 251 [F 2669/51/10] 
PEKING, February 22, 1932 


Following sent by Mr. Ingram Nanking to Mukden. 

Telegram No. 1 of January goth. 

Your telegram No. 13.! 

I approve your attitude and proposed action. 

2. You should of course avoid according any undue measure of official 
recognition to de facto authorities but I see no objection to dealing with them 
over concrete cases within the sphere of their control where our interests 
require it. This is the attitude we have always adopted towards independent 
local authorities. In the event of failure to secure a local settlement of these 
Provincial Government debts, we should ultimately have to hold the Chinese 
or Japanese Governments responsible according to their respective liability 
under International Law. 


[Part 2] 
Following telegram received by Mr. Ingram, Nanking, from Mukden No. 
13 of 26th January. 
My despatch No. 11,? paragraph 5. 
While official notifications have not yet reached us my United States 
colleague who is senior Consul invited French and German Consuls and myself 
to meet him on January 26th when he expressed the view that in order :— 


1. To indicate that we did not admit the validity of Japanese disclaimed 
responsibility and 

2. To avoid semblance of recognition of present de facto Provincial Govern- 
ment involved direct presentation to adjustment committee of claims? of our 
respective nationals to former Government or departments thereof should be 
sent by us to Japanese Consulate General with request for ‘suitable action’. 

The French Consul, who has but one claim, and German Consul, who has 
many, concurred with United States Consul General. On the other hand 
I told the meeting that I feared presentation in this way might needlessly 
initiate* not only the Chinese committee but also their Japanese advisers. 
I ventured the opinion that the British Legation would be likely to regard 


1 See part 2 below. 

2 Not printed. This Mukden despatch of January 16, 1932 (copy received in Foreign 
Office on February 10), related to the question of responsibility for the commercial debts of 
the former Government of Manchuria. In paragraph 5 Mr. Eastes reported that on Janu- 
ary 13 M. Chao Peng-ti, the Provincial Commissioner of Finance, had told him ‘that the 
final draft of the regulations for the presentation of claims was already under consideration 
by the Provincial Government, by whom official notifications would be addressed to the 
various Consular Representatives, he anticipated, in less than a week’s time’. 

3 The preceding passage should possibly read: ‘... involved in direct presentation to 
adjustment committee, claims... .’ 

4 It was suggested on filed copy that this word should be ‘irritate’. 
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possibility of obtaining speedy settlement to British claims as of more import- 
ance than academic questionable methods of their presentation; and I added 
that unless instructed to the contrary I would be prepared, on receipt of 
official notification, to go ahead and present claims direct covered by ‘third 
person memorandum’.5 


5 A memorandum written in the third person. 


No. 545 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 23, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 121 Telegraphic [F 1581/40/23] 


TOKYO, February 23, 1932, 11.34 a.m. 


Though elections! have given Seiyukai large majority, thanks mainly to 
official press, present Cabinet is so discredited that we anticipate a change of 
Government before long and possibly quite soon.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 121, repeated to Shanghai. 


1 In the elections for the Japanese House of Representatives held on February 20, 1932, 
the Seiyukai party won 304 seats and the Minseito party 147. 

2 Sir F. Lindley further reported in Tokyo despatch No. 108 of February 24 (received in 
Foreign Office on March go: not printed): ‘It is as yet too soon to speculate on the nature 
of the reorganisation which must take place in the near future, but the generally accepted 
opinion appears to be in favour of a coalition ministry on national lines with perhaps a 
Military Officer of moderate tendencies at its head. Mr. Inukai himself is as inconspicuous 
in the Seiyukai as was Baron Wakatsuki in the Minseito, and his age and that of some of his 
colleagues has earned for his Ministry the nickname of the ‘‘Cabinet of Invalids’’. .. . In con- 
versation with me on February 23rd Baron Harada, Confidential Secretary to Prince 
Saionji and one of the best informed men in Japan, reiterated what he had told me before, 
as reported in paragraph 8 of my despatch No. 80 Confidential [No. 428] of the 11th instant, 
that the present Government lacked the authority necessary at the present moment. The 
parties were so discredited in public opinion that constitutional Government was in real 
danger. In these circumstances it was almost certain that a ‘National Government’ would 
be formed soon; and the Prince was considering already the question of personalities. Mr. 
Nagai, the present Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, was a possible candidate for the 
Gaimusho. Both the military and the officials of the Office found Mr. Yoshizawa intolerably 
slow.’ 


No. 546 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Str F. Simon (Received February 23, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 103 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1643/1/10] 

SHANGHAI, February 23, 1932 

Identic telegram to British, United States and Italian Governments con- 

tained in my immediately following telegram! has been sent at my suggestion. 


1 Not printed. This identic telegram of even date (received in the Foreign Office by 
wireless at 4.30 p.m. that day) reported a further heavy bombardment the previous night, 
during which many Chinese shells fell in the neighbourhood of the wharf area of Hongkew, 
and four struck the Italian cruiser Libia; a renewed protest was being lodged that day with 


2. Area in question contains much British property including Astor House 
Hotel. And though Consul-General has issued general warning there are 
probably quite a number of British subjects still in that district. 

3. Japanese flagship lies not 500 yards from this Consulate-General and 
in the event of the Chinese shells falling short our position would be decidedly 
unpleasant. 

4. So long as the Japanese continue to use Hongkew and Yangzsepoo as 
they are doing I do not see how we can reasonably expect the Chinese to 
refrain from attacking them there. United States Minister fully agrees with 
me that only real remedy is to get them to move out. 

Addressed to Foreign Office telegram No. 103, repeated to Peking, Mission, 
Tokyo. 


the Chinese mayor through the Consuls-General; hope was expressed that it might be 
possible ‘to make representations at Tokyo with a view to inducing Japanese Government 
to move their flagship and any other men-of-war from neighbourhood of Settlement and to 
cease using Settlement as a base or channel for their operations including landing of troops 
and supplies’. This identic telegram is printed with minor verbal variation in Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 422. Sir R. Vansittart minuted on this telegram 
on February 24, 1932, the day after Sir J. Simon had left London for Geneva: ‘I have 
spoken about this to Geneva where the matter sh‘ be settled. (The French Amb’. at Tokyo 
already has his instr™*.) I have said to the S. of S. that the first person to get into line about 
this is Signor Grandi, since it was an Italian ship that was hit. I said further that I saw no 
objection to the 4 powers pointing out the danger involved—with this concrete instance— 
by the present situation & enquiring whether, in order to avoid this, and worse, it w* not 
be possible to move the ships as suggested; but asking that, even if this were not possible 
in toto, at least the flagship should be moved, as it seemed to focus Chinese fire.’ 


No. 547 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Stmon (Received February 23, 11.10 a.m.) 
No. 123 Telegraphic [F 1621/1/10] 


Confidential TOKYO, February 23, 1932, 3.40 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Secretary has just called to tell me that he has talked with General Staff 
and Admiralty and that both answered him that Settlement would not be 
used if troops should be sent.? 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 123 February 23rd; repeated to Shanghai. 

1 No. 548 and the present telegram were despatched out of order. 

2 In Tokyo telegram No. 126 of 7.40 p.m. (received at 3.30 p.m.) the same day, Sir F. 


Lindley added that this statement ‘was most confidential and must not be quoted. I have 
no doubt of its bona fides’. 
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No. 548 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 23, 1 p.m.) 
No. 122 Telegraphic [F 1620/1/10] 


Confidential TOKYO, February 23, 1932, 3.43 p.m. 


I had a long conversation this morning with confidential secretary of 
Prince Saionji. He informed me that all parties were anxious to get out of 
Shanghai but that General Staff considered military position made despatch 
of further troops imperative. 

Prime Minister, Minister for Foreign Affairs and Minister of Finance were 
all opposed and Cabinet Council would decide this evening. 

I hoped strongly that no troops would be sent but if they were I trusted 
they would be landed outside Settlement. Secretary entirely agreed and 
promised to do his best to prevent use of Settlement. He has access to all 
prominent people. | 

Secretary believed that there would be no objection but Military Attaché 
doubts whether further forces can be properly utilised unless landed within 
the Settlement. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 122, repeated to Shanghai. 


No. 549 


Str M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 23, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 102 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1642/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 23, 1932 

Following received from Mr. Ingram: 

Addressed to Shanghai telegram No. 46; repeated to Peking and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Following for His Majesty’s Minister :— 

I have received note! dated February 22nd from Minister for Foreign Affairs 
reporting that on February 17th and February 18th Japanese aeroplane[s] 
flew over Suchow and that firing ensued. Should this occurrence result in 
damage to foreign life or property Chinese Government cannot accept 
responsibility. Chinese Government have addressed protest to the Japanese. 


t For the text of this note cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 437. 


No. 550 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) 
No. 21 Tour. Telegraphic (F 1536/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 23, 1932, 5 p.m. 
Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 
Your telegram No. 95! (of February 21st. Possible statement regarding 
Kellogg Pact and Nine-Power Treaty). 


t No.’534. 
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Question is one which can only usefully be discussed direct with United 
States Government. So far they have not made such a suggestion to us, nor 
do I think it likely that we should make the suggestion to them. There is 
therefore no particular line which I could recommend you to adopt. Per- 
sonally I am inclined to agree with your second paragraph particularly at 
this juncture. 


No. 551 


Str F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 23, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 125 Telegraphic (F 1629/r/r10] 


My telegram No. 123.! TOKYO, February 23, 1932, 7.40 p.m. 

Military Attaché has just learned that it has now been definitely decided 
to send at least one division made up of half the 11th and 16th divisions and 
possibly both these divisions. 

Military Attaché believes some of these troops must land in the Settlement 
unless great delay is imposed. 

Earliest expected date of arrival February 27th. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 125 repeated to Shanghai. 


1 No. 547. 


No. 552 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) 
No. 22 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1513/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 23, 1932, 10 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 84 Tour! (of the 20th February). 

Tokyo telegrams which have been repeated to you, show that every pos- 
sible opportunity has been taken on at least eleven occasions since January 
2oth to urge moderation upon the Japanese Government. 

These repeated representations have done no good and in the view of 
many competent authorities have rather done harm. 

Please repeat to Tokyo as No. 56. 


1 No. 516. 


No. 553 


Ser M. Lampson (Shanghaz) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 23, 11.45 p.m.) 
No. 105 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1654/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 23, 1932 
United States Minister has telegraphed to State Department in suggested 
sense.! 
2. His talks with Koo and Japanese Minister have convinced him: 
(a) that Chinese do not want mediation; 
1 See No. 546. 
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(6) nor do the Japanese just now. 

3. But Japanese will when they have driven Chinese outside the 20 kilo- 
metre zone (if they succeed in doing so which is not now so certain as it 
seemed earlier). Mediation will then be used by them for the purpose of 
bringing pressure to bear upon Chinese through third parties, e.g., Great 
Britain and America. 

4. He has accordingly asked his Government the following questions :— 

(a2) Do they wish him to remain in Shanghai and risk being used as above? 

(6) Ifso it will be difficult to avoid becoming directly involved in Japanese 
scheme for permanent demilitarisation. 

5. I have told United States Minister that I regard his analysis as sound 
and that I too am preoccupied lest I should once more find myself acting as 
agent for presentation of Japanese terms and that my experience of events 
preceding ultimatum (? must) inspire mistrust of Japanese methods and 
good faith. 

6. I shall wait on developments another 24 hours but shall then, unless 
prospects look brighter, proceed to Nanking to watch events and get into 
touch with the Government and Chiang Kai-shek. Shanghai crisis is rapidly 
becoming a.. .2 national one. I can return to Shanghai at short notice 
if desirable. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 105, repeated to Peking, Mission, Tokyo, 
Commander-in-Chief. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 554 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 22) 


No. 103 [(F 2765/1/r10] 


TOKYO, February 23, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 119! of yesterday’s date, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith the complete text of an article? given over the 
signature of Mr. Yoshizawa, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the Associated 
Press and Reuter’s correspondents in Tokyo in reply to a number of questions 
which had been drawn up by the former. I understand that the text has been 
telegraphed in full to the United States and that Reuter’s correspondent has 
cabled the principal points to the United Kingdom. 

2. Mr. Yoshizawa’s article is conciliatory in tone and should go some way 
to dispel misgivings as to Japan’s intentions with regard to the League of 
Nations, the Anti-war Treaty, the Nine-Power Treaty, &c., but too much 
reliance must not be placed on statements made in a document of this kind, 

t Not printed. This short telegram (received in the Foreign Office on February 22) 
reported that M. Yoshizawa’s article, summarised below, ‘is conciliatory though it states 


that conditions in China have made the Nine Power Treaty inadequate.’ 
2 Not here printed: cf. below. 
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and it must be remembered that (in the words used by an official of the 
Japanese Foreign Office to a member of my staff) ‘Mr. Yoshizawa was 
speaking the language of diplomacy and, in any case, his views do not 
represent the opinions of the nation’. 

3. The idea that Japan should, out of pique or policy, withdraw from the 
League of Nations, of which she has always been a prominent supporter, 1s 
characterised as a silly one, and repudiation of the Briand—Kellogg and the 
Washington Treaties is stated to be an impossibility for Japan, even though 
the latter of these two treaties is considered to be inadequate to meet the 
present-day conditions of chaos in China. Rather than embark upon an 
attempt to lay down fixed lines of conduct in a new Conference, Japan pre- 
fers, according to Mr. Yoshizawa, to deal with each case as it arises by direct 
negotiation with China, co-operation with other countries being welcomed 
in cases where there is room for co-operation. 

4. Mr. Yoshizawa’s references to the permanent occupation by Japan of 
portions of Chinese territory south of the Great Wall are of particular interest. 
He gives assurances that Japan has not the slightest intention of involving 
herself in responsibilities which such occupation would place upon her, and 
that she has no desire to embark on the occupation of new territory either 
north or south of the Great Wall. 

5. The continuation of Japan’s friendship for America and Great Britain 
is demanded by both sentiment and necessity. 

6. Japan recognises fully and absolutely the principles of the Open Door 
and Equal Opportunity in Manchuria and in China proper, but she desires 
peace and security for her commercial development. 

7. There is no cause for alarm with regard to the relations between Japan 
and the Union of Soviet Republics, since Japan will respect the rights of the 
Union in the Chinese Eastern Railway as she will those of other foreign 
countries in other lines. 

8. The article closes with a fervent expression of sympathy with the 
Chinese people and of hope that China may soon rid herself of the incubus 
of militarism which has prevented her from playing her part in world affairs. 

I have, &c., 
F. QO. LINDLEY 


No. 555 


Sir F, Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 24, 9 a.m.) 
No. 127 Telegraphic (F 1645/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 24, 1932, 1.50 p.m. 
Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 104.! 
Having consulted Naval and Military Attachés, we consider it useless to 
ask Japanese to move their men-of-war from neighbourhood of International 


Settlement. This would in practice mean that they would have to leave the 
river since no ships are allowed to moor below the International Settlement. 


1 See No. 546, note 1. 
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Presence of British (sic, ? Japanese) flagship near British Consulate and 
hotel is another matter and I suggest a friendly talk between naval officers 
on the spot might result in her being moved down-stream. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 127, repeated to Shanghai. 


No. 556 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) 
No. 23 Tour. Telegraphic [Confidential] Telegrams/53/236] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1932, 6.15 p.m. 
Geneva telegram No. 81! of 23rd February: Secretary-General’s request 
for report on Sir M. Lampson’s negotiations. 
Could you telegraph to the Foreign Office an account suitable for com- 
munication to the League if the Secretary of State approves? 
Repeated to Geneva, No. 182. 


t Not printed. This telegram was as indicated with reference to ‘Sir M. Lampson’s 
negotiations during the two or three days preceding Japanese attack on 20th February. ... 


Similar request has been made by Secretary-General to French delegation, who are asking 
Paris for report.’ 


No. 557 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 24, 4.20 p.m.) 
No. 130 Telegraphic (F 1694/1/10} 


TOKYO, February 24, 1932, 8.30 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.'! 

Following from Military Attaché. 

There is good reason to believe that stand by notices were issued to the 
whole of Ist reserve of five classes about six weeks ago. We consider this 
precaution to have been taken to ensure secrecy and to enable any division 
to be chosen for operations in China without disclosing which division 1s to 
be chosen. : 

By the end of March, 1932 entry recruits will have finished individual 
training. Japanese now have in Manchuria one whole division and the half 
of four other divisions and one whole division and one half division in Shan- 
ghai whither two more are probably going. Mobilization plan believed 
flexible enough to incorporate above. 

One thousand extra hands were engaged ten days ago for Osaka arsenal. 

Situation not considered alarming but requires watching. 


1 No. 558, which was despatched out of order. 
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No. 558 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 24, 5 p.m.) 
No. 129 Telegraphic [F 1693/1/r10] 
Following from Military Attaché. TORVO, MEUTUMY 2450092 10-39 E.R 

Japanese General Staff report following :— 

(1) 74 guns, 1,000 tons ammunition, 8 aircraft and 12 armoured cars 
were recently sent to Vladivostok where defences have been made ready. 

(2) Area of special Far East army has been extended westward to include 
two more infantry divisions and that troops have been moved into this area 
at rate of 1 division a fortnight since February Ist. 

(3) 50th regular infantry division has been formed in Moscow and five 
new corps headquarters formed in European Russia. 

Japanese staff do not consider above serious threat but a manceuvre to 
be in a strong position during settlement of Manchurian question.! 


1 Sir M. Lampson reported in his Shanghai telegram No. 109 Tour, by wireless, of even 
date (received in the Foreign Office at 9 p.m. that day) : ‘Following supplied me by French 
Minister, February 24th, based on information from Tokyo. Japanese General Staff state 
that during three days Moscow was moving reinforcements eastward at the rate of four 
trains a day. Calculated one division so far despatched. Vladivostok forts reinforced with 
two thousand sailors.’ 


No. 559 


Letter from Mr. Orde to the Fapanese Chargé d’ Affaires in London 
No. F 1523/38/23 [F 1523/38/23] 
Dear Mr. Sawada, FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1932 


I am sure that you must be extremely busy, so that I am writing privately, 
as I do not like to telephone, to say that much to our regret the Government 
of the Straits Settlements take the same view as I was obliged to convey to 
you last week in regard to Hongkong, as to the undesirability of a visit from 
the Japanese naval training squadron in present circumstances.! We should 
therefore be grateful if the Japanese Government can find it convenient to 
cancel the proposed visit to Singapore as well as the visit to Hongkong. 

Perhaps you will be kind enough to take this letter as the equivalent of the 
oral communication which I should have preferred to make and for which 
I have substituted it in the hope of saving you trouble.? 

Yours sincerely, 
C. W. ORDE 


1 On February 17, 1932, Mr. Orde had informed M. Sawada orally that, in view of the 
situation in China and the feeling which might be aroused among the Chinese population 
of Hong Kong, His Majesty’s Government, much to their regret, considered it preferable 
that this proposed visit should not then take place. 

2 In reply M. Sawada wrote to Mr. Orde on February 26 that his communication had 
been ‘duly telegraphed to the Japanese Government for transmission to the authorities 
concerned’. 
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No. 560 


Record' of a telephone-conversation between Sir F. Simon (Geneva) and the 
American Secretary of State 
[Confidential |General /349/2] 
GENEVA, February 24, 1932, 9.30 p.m. 

Hullo, is that you Mr. Stimson? 

This is Simon here. 

I am speaking from Geneva. I wanted just to report to you this. We have 
got a message from Shanghai? which says that several of the Consuls there, 
yours and mine and the Italian and the French, are all suggesting to their 
Governments that we might ask the Japanese to move their ships of war 
further down the river and not keep them right opposite the British and 
American sector. I did not know whether you would like to know that we 
are making representations to that effect at Tokyo because if you were doing 
the same thing, then we could all be doing it together. The French have 
already given instructions that their man is to do it when our man does it. 
I have sent a message? tonight to our Ambassador at Tokyo, asking him to do 
it, and I am just going to see Signor Grandi and I feel pretty sure that he will 
also agree to give instructions. 

4 


I quite see that. Well, if you are disposed to give instructions to your 
Ambassador to do it with our Ambassador, I think that would be all right. 

I will tell you exactly what I have asked. I have asked first of all that they 
should move their man[men]-of-war, now lying near parts of the Settlement 
which draw Chinese fire into our sector, rather further down towards the 
lower end of the Settlement because at present Chinese fire aimed at the 
Japanese ships is hitting other ships and an Italian cruiser has already been 
hit. I do not suggest they should move away from the Settlement, but only 
move down to the lower end. 

The other thing I am asking is that if the Japanese have resolved to send 
in reinforcements, they should try not to land them in the Settlement but 
land them at the east end because the Chinese will certainly fire at any new 
troops as they land and they will certainly hit a lot of American buildings, 
and women and children and men. So I have sent a message which says 
that we acknowledge the efforts which they have made to keep the fighting 
away from the Settlement and I have said that I trust that if there is any 
question at all of landing any further Japanese troops—of which we have some 


1 This record, which was not an agreed record of the conversation, apparently reproduced 
only Sir J. Simon’s remarks. An American record of the conversation is printed in Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iti, pp. 432-6. 

2 See No. 546. 

3 No. 561. 

4 Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following statement 
by Mr. Stimson: ‘I do not care to do it unless you also do it and unless your Ambassador 
and my Ambassador do it at the same time.’ 
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information—they are not going to land them in a place which is going to 
draw the whole fire down on the Settlement. 
5 
I am merely asking my Ambassador to make representations in that sense. 
If you care to instruct your Ambassador to put himself in touch with ours, 
ours would show him the suggested instructions. It is quite polite and really 
common sense. 
6 
Yes. All four together. 
Well, I think as a matter of fact we have locally delivered something in 
writing. 
Would you like me to send a message to our man at Tokyo to tell him to 
concert with your man as to the form of the representation? I will inform 
him that that is your suggestion with great pleasure and tell him to co-operate 


with your man as far as he can. 
7 


That is very good. I thought you would like to know what we are doing. 

Of course, there is this to be borne in mind which is very important. I 
gather that it is likely that there are going to be some more Japanese troops 
landed. I am sure you agree with me, I hope very much that if that 1s so, 
as soon as ever the prestige of both sides is cleared, I do hope we may have 
an opportunity jointly together with the other Powers of offering our good 
offices to stop this awful business. 

8 


I quite agree with you. 
Yes, I am very sorry about that too.9 I was hoping, as you understood, 
that we should find that from Geneva and from your end we were able to do 


something together. But never mind, another opportunity may arise now. 
10 


5 Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following question 
from Mr. Stimson: ‘Are you going to make that in the form of a memorandum?’ 

6 Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following statement 
by Mr. Stimson: ‘I have no doubt about that and I make a further suggestion, that is, that 
both our Ambassadors put their suggestions in the form of a memorandum. I have been 
much impressed by the fact that we have had a great many protests made and we have not 
yet had any record proof of any one of them. They have all been verbal and in case of an 
arbitration hereafter of any claims for damages which have been caused by the fire of the 
different contestants we would have no documentary proof of our protests.’ 

7 Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following statement 
by Mr. Stimson: ‘I think it would be advisable if you made it quite clear that that is your 
view too.’ 

8 Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following statement 
by Mr. Stimson: ‘Well, Sir John, that will depend in large part upon the concerted attitude 
of your Government and mine and the French.’ 

9 In the American record this observation by Sir John Simon was preceded by this state- 
ment by Mr. Stimson: ‘And I have been rather sorry that the apparently good concert 
that we had in the beginning does not seem to be quite as easy now.’ 

10 Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following statement 
by Mr. Stimson: ‘I agree with you and I will do my best to accomplish it and I suggest in 
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Oh no, I quite understand. I will send a second telegram to our man to 
say that before making any representations I should be glad if he would 
consult your representative and that I understand that your suggestion would 
be that it would be better to deliver a note and in that case a joint note by all 
the four Powers, and I will give our man authority to do the same along 


with all the others, assuming we four can agree. 
Il 


I may tell you that I have already spoken to the Japanese Ambassador 
who is here at Geneva—he is in London as a rule—. I am in very good 
relations with him and he is sending to his own Government about not land- 
ing more troops in the British or American sector. He took it in good part 
and is doing his best to help about it. He is a very good man. He was very 


nice and said that he thought it, as far as he could see, a reasonable request. 
12 


That is quite true. 

I do not believe that the opportunity for our joint action to stop the thing 
is going to arise for a few days, but I intend to take every opportunity of 
keeping in touch with you because when the time comes I want us to do it 


together. 
13 


Thank you very much. 
eee 14 
Yes. 
~ I saw Mr. Wilson this afternoon. 
Good. 


this protest that there be a memorandum left by both of our Ambassadors. You can very 
well see that I should hardly like to leave one in writing when you did not.’ 

tt Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following statement 
by Mr. Stimson: ‘Yes, I think that would be the best way but even if they could not agree 
upon a joint note if each one left a separate memorandum, provided each memorandum 
was in writing, it would be much better than to have the protest merely verbal.’ 

12 Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following statement 
by Mr. Stimson: ‘I appreciate his attitude very greatly. It is the same as the Japanese 
Ambassador’s here. He is very agreeable too but what I am thinking of is the record that 
is made in the Foreign Office at Tokyo and I think we cannot depend altogether on the 
attitude of the Ambassadors in London and Washington being shared by their own Govern- 
ment.’ 

13 Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following question 
from Mr. Stimson: ‘May I say one more thing to you?’ 

14 Punctuation as in original. The American record here included the following statement 
by Mr. Stimson: ‘I have today made public a letter which I have written in answer to an 
enquiry by Senator Borah of our Senate bearing upon the Nine Power Treaty. A copy of 
that letter will be in the hands of Mr. Wilson today or tomorrow morning early. It was 
telegraphed to him this morning and I did not know you were in Geneva or I would have 
asked him to give you a copy, but if you see him you may ask for a copy and say I told you 
to over the telephone. I should be very glad to have you see it for it covers the matters I have 
talked with you over the telephone.’ (This letter of February 23, 1932, to Senator Borah is 
printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. 1, 
pp. 83-87.) 3 
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May I thank you very much? I should like to see it. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Stimson, because I am so anxious to co-operate I will send the 
message which I spoke of, mentioning your desire that it should be done by 
note in Tokyo. I must leave a certain amount of discretion with our Ambas- 
sador there. But I have your authority to get into communication with 
your Ambassador. 

Now if my Ambassador there, in view of the local situation, wants to make 
verbal representations, I do not think I should forbid him, but I will tell 
him of your own preference for a note and I hope you will tell your Ambas- 
sador what I am doing in the hope of joint action whichever way it is.'5 

Then we are quite at one. 

I am going to be in Geneva now I think for quite a long time. There is 
a very anxious time ahead of us on March grd because on March grd the 
Assembly of the League is going to meet about the Far Eastern matter and 
I am anxious, if I possibly can, to get some useful intervention or some- 
thing going before that date, but it is no good doing it at the moment because 
it is clear that the Japanese are held up and they will want of course to feel 
that they have put themselves in a position of equality. They will not take 
loss of prestige and permit that to be a moment for intervention. On the 
other hand, I feel most strongly that if they are bringing reinforcements into 
the field we ought to see if we cannot be of help to stop the fighting befort 
there is more really serious bloodshed. 

16 

Yes. 

Very well. 

You are waiting to watch what Britain does. I quite follow that. 

17 

I follow. Well, I shall see that in the morning. I am not holding you to 

that at all. At the same time, I hope we shall keep in as close touch as we can. 


153 In the American record there here followed a statement by Mr. Stimson: ‘I agree 
with that.’ 

16 Punctuation as in original. From about this point in the conversation the American 
record read as follows: 

‘Secretary [Mr. Stimson]: Yes, I understand that perfectly. But, Sir John, I want to make it 
perfectly clear that I am not pressing now the suggestion which I made to you a week ago. 
I think the occasion for that has momentarily passed by. I am not pressing that at all. Iam 
waiting now to watch what you do. In my letter to Senator Borah I have made public my 
own country’s position—the position of the American Government has been made clear 
in this letter so that so far as we are concerned I have no anxiety about the matter that I 
spoke to you about ten days ago. Do you understand? 

‘Sir John: I am not quite sure that I follow the point you are referring to. 

‘Secretary: I say that my letter to Senator Borah has taken the place of the suggestion which 
I made to you about ten days ago for the action of our two Governments. My object then 
was to make the position of our two Governments clear as to the Nine Power Treaty. That 
has been done now so far as my Government is concerned by my letter to Senator Borah 
so that I am not pressing the suggestion I made to you at that time.’ 

17 Punctuation as in original. For the American record of approximately this part of the 
conversation, see note 16 above. 
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That is quite right.'® Very well, then, we will keep in touch with one another. 
I perfectly understand and I shall expect to see this letter tomorrow. 
I will send instructions as I have said. 
19 

Yes, I follow. 

Well, I will mention that to our Ambassador and tell him that I under- 
stand that you are agreeable for him and your Ambassador to get into touch 
and tell one another what they are doing, and do it together if they can. 

Right. 

Good-night. 

18 At about this point the American record included the following statement by Mr. 
Stimson: ‘I have not changed my own position about the desirability of keeping in touch 
with you.’ 

19 Pancniaien as in original. At about this point the American record included the 
following statement by Mr. Stimson: ‘Just let me say one thing more in regard to the present 
proposal that you make for this action in Tokyo. I do not propose a formal note necessarily 
but only that the Ambassadors should leave written memoranda. There is a distinction 
made, I believe, in diplomatic practice between a note and a memorandum.’ 


No. 561 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 10! Telegraphic [F 1706/1/10] 


Addressed to Tokyo No. to. GENEVA) CUIUAT) 245 1052 

Your telegram No. 127 to Foreign Office? and Sir M. Lampson’s telegram 
No. 104.3 

You should make representations to the following effect. 

1. We gratefully acknowledge efforts recently made to keep fighting away 
from the settlement and trust that if any further Japanese troops are being 
sent they will not be landed further up the Wangpu than extreme eastern 
end of the international settlement and preferably still further down the 
River. Experience clearly shows that if they are landed higher up Chinese 
fire exposes lives and property of other nationals to grave danger. I+ have 
spoken to Mr. Matsudaira in this sense and he is transmitting this request to 
his government. 

2. We would request that Japanese flag ship and other Japanese men of 
war now lying near parts of the settlement which draw the Chinese fire in the 
direction of the British Consulate and other British property should be moved 
further down river towards the eastern end of the settlement. You can 
illustrate risks to which others are exposed from the present position of 
Japanese ships by information in Sir M. Lampson’s telegram. 

For your information I have already heard from French Ambassador in 
London that Paris has sent instructions to Tokyo to concert with you. 

1 Repeated as No. 86 L.N. to the Foreign Office at 12.55 a.m. (received at 9 a.m.) on 
February 25, 1932. 

2 No. 555- 3 See No. 546, note r. + Sir J. Simon. 
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I shall see Signor Grandi here tonight and anticipate that he will do like- 
wise especially as Italian cruiser has been struck by Chinese fire. 

I am also consulting Washington for similar purpose. 

You will appreciate that representations you are instructed to make do 
not involve the moving of Japanese men of war to positions below inter- 
national settlement but only to moorings which will not expose property of 
innocent third parties to unnecessary danger. 

I fully appreciate that check to Japanese forces outside Shanghai may drive 
Japan for the sake of prestige to send substantial reinforcements but that is 
no reason why they should involve the international settlement in further 
peril. While realising that representations at the wrong time do more harm 
that [than] good we must watch closely for the moment when the opportunity 
of joint offer of good offices might present itself as the best means of stopping 
further blood-shed. In this connexion it is important to remember that 
Assembly of the League meets on March 3rd and some prospect before that 
date of hostilities not being pursued to the bitter end is on every ground 
much to be desired. Possibly the opportunity may come when the Japanese 
reinforcements are known to be on the way or on the ground and before 
battle is joined. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 86, Shanghai No. 5, Peking No. 1, Rome 
No. 2 and Washington No. 1. 


No. 562 


Memorandum from the French Ambassador in London‘ 
(F 1875/1/r10] 
AMBASSADE DE FRANCE A LONDRES, le 24 Février 1932 


L’Ambassadeur d’Italie 4 Tokyo a consulté ses collégues frangais, britan- 
nique, américain et allemand sur l’attitude qu’ils pourraient recommander 
a leurs Gouvernements respectifs vis-a-vis du régime que le Japon établirait en 
Mandchourie. Tous ont reconnu que la question n’était pas encore miare 
et que les Signataires du traité des g Puissances ne pourraient accepter une 
formule qui ne respectat pas l’intégrité du territoire Chinois. 

M. Tardieu? a fait remarquer a M. de Martel qu’il jugeait prématuré 
d’aborder la question du statut de la Mandchourie, mais que, si l’occasion 
sen présentait, il rappellerait au Gouvernement Japonais les engagements 
contractés par lui tels qu’ils résultent de l’article X du Pacte de la Société 
des Nations et du quatriéme paragraphe de I’article 1° du traité du 6 Février 
1922.3 Ces textes stipulent le statu qué pour la Mandchourie comme pour 
les autres provinces chinoises. 

M. de Fleuriau profite, &c. 


1 This memorandum was addressed to, and seen by, Sir R. Vansittart. 

2 M. Tardieu had succeeded M. Laval, who had resigned on February 19, 1932, as French 
President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

3 The Nine-Power Treaty: see No. 41, note 3. 
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No. 563 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 22) 
No. 104 [F 2766/1/r0] 
TOKYO, February 24, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that it was announced in the Press here on the 
19th of this month that the Chinese authorities at Mukden had issued a 
manifesto on the previous day declaring the establishment of a new state 
comprising the provinces of Fengtien, Kirin, Heilungkiang and Jehol and the 
Barga (Hulunbuir) district of Mongolia. On the following day it was further 
reported that the ex-Emperor Hsuan Tung, or Pu Yi as he is usually called, 
would be asked to become the Head of the new state, either in the capacity 
of a King or possibly as President. Copy of a despatch from His Majesty’s 
Acting Consul at Dairen dealing with the position before that date is enclosed 
herewith.! 

2. It is too early in the day to consider in detail this important develop- 
ment up to which events have been steadily moving since the very start of the 
crisis. It is sufficient here to say that, although the Japanese Government 
have not recognised the Independent State and although the Vice-Munister 
for Foreign Affairs stated to me in conversation that they had no intention of 
doing so (see my telegram No. 113? of February roth), it is clear that they 
do intend to have in Manchuria if not a State nominally independent of 
China altogether, at least one enjoying the widest autonomy under a govern- 
ment subservient to themselves. And the line of argument they use to justify 
their action is well illustrated in the interview given by the Minister for War 
to the press of which a copy is enclosed.3 

g. On the 22nd instant I mentioned the latest Manchurian development 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and told him, as reported in my telegram 
No. 124' of February 23rd, that it seemed to me most unwise to name 
Mr. Henry Pu Yi as President of the so-called new State. The Powers could 
scarcely take it otherwise than as a declaration that the Japanese Govern- 
ment intended to separate the Four Eastern Provinces entirely from China 
in spite of the Nine Power Treaty and other instruments. Mr. Yoshizawa 
refused to be drawn into saying more than that the Manchurian question 
would have to be settled when the Shanghai affair was over. My own feeling 
is that the military ‘Idealists’, to whom reference has been made in former 
despatches, are being given a free hand in Manchuria for the time being; 
but that the Japanese Government will later on take up the question in a 
more practical spirit. This does not mean that they will be inclined to make 
any substantial concessions as regards their own predominant position or 
Chinese interference, but that they will probably agree to the Four Provinces 
remaining nominally a part of China and to the maintenance of the Treaty 
rights of other nations. 

1 Not printed. 2 No. 505. 

3 This article from the Japan Advertiser of February 20, 1932, is not reprinted. 
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4. After I had seen the Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 22nd I attended 
a meeting called by the American Ambassador to discuss the whole situation 
with my French, German and Italian Colleagues, the last-named of whom 
had been asked by his Government to furnish his views. We all agreed that 
it was most unlikely that any of our governments would recognise an Inde- 
pendent Manchurian State but that a wide measure of autonomy under 
Japanese guidance was inevitable unless the Powers were ready to put more 
than diplomatic pressure on Japan. Our future efforts could most usefully 
be exerted towards securing safeguards for the open door, in the widest sense 
of the word, for the enjoyment of our Treaty rights and for the proper con- 
tribution by the Four Provinces to the financial liabilities of China as a whole. 

I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 


No. 564 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 5) 
Unnumbered (F 3154/65/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 24, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that on February 17th, soon after my arrival 
in Shanghai, Mr. Hsu Singloh, one of the Chinese members of the Municipal 
Council of the International Settlement and an old friend of mine, called to 
consult me privately and confidentially about the following matter. 

2. According to press reports which had reached Shanghai, the Council 
of the League of Nations were contemplating a resolution or declaration, 
somewhat on the lines of the recent American Note (of January 8th) to 
Japan,' recording the League’s disapproval of any encroachment by force 
on one country by another with special reference to the conflict between 
China and Japan. (I myself had seen some reference to this in the wireless 
news but was not otherwise informed.) In connection with these reports one 
of the British members of the Shanghai Municipal Council had proposed at a 
Council meeting that a telegram be despatched to Geneva urging that a 
declaration should be included in any such resolution reaffirming the in- 
tegrity and existing status of the International Settlement against encroach- 
ment by any Government, including the Chinese Government, with special 
reference to the encroaching tactics of the Chinese Government against the 
Settlement of recent years. This proposal had been supported by all the 
foreign Councillors, but strongly opposed by the Chinese Councillors. 
Mr. Hsu Singloh contended that it represented a dangerously retrograde 
step. Even Mr. Justice Feetham had recommended changes in the Settlement 
Administration.? But the foreign Councillors were apparently desirous of 
taking the present opportunity of perpetuating the existing state of affairs. 
He emphasised that he was merely consulting me privately as a friend, and 


1 See No. 61, note 1. 2 See Volume VIII, No. 443, note 2. 
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that his position in the matter, and that of his Chinese colleagues, was 
a delicate one; but they were seriously perturbed about it and would be 
grateful for my advice. 

3. Inreply I informed Mr. Hsu Singloh that speaking personally I thought 
the suggestion a foolish one and the time most inopportune for stirring up 
such questions. But I did not see what I could do and did not think he need 
be unnecessarily perturbed about the matter. 

4. I subsequently directed H.M. Consul-General to ascertain privately 
from the Chairman of the Council whether there was any truth in the report 
and, if'so, to advise him that in my opinion the proposed telegram to Geneva 
could do nothing but harm. 

5. Mr. Brenan accordingly made enquiry of Brigadier-General Mac- 
naghten, who informed him that some such proposal as described above had 
been made, but that no decision had yet been reached. Mr. Brenan then 
gave him my message and gathered that nothing more was likely to be done 
in the matter. 

6. The stirring events and alarming experiences through which the Inter- 
national Settlement has been passing have naturally caused a certain ferment 
in foreign circles and the airing of ideas in the columns of the foreign news- 
papers concerning the status of the Settlement and its future. I have the 
honour to enclose in this connection an extract? from the Chinese semi- 
official Kuomin News Agency bulletins containing a statement issued by the 
members of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang in Shanghai 
representing the official Chinese reaction to such talk. 

7. While I am of the opinion that the foreign members of the Council 
acted foolishly in giving serious consideration to the proposal that they should 
make an appeal to Geneva in the manner suggested (and I gather from my 
American colleague that he shares this view) it is only fair to record that the 
Council deserve on the whole to be congratulated on the able and successful 
manner in which they have coped with the many difficult problems connected 
with the internal administration of the Settlement with which they have had 
to cope during the critical days since January 29th. 

I have, &c., 
Mies W. LAMPsON 


3 Not printed. This extract from the bulletin of February 18, 1932, stated in particular 
that ‘the members of the Central Executive Committee now assembled in Shanghai have 
to declare that no plan or system of rule can be considered which involves changes in the 
political or in the territorial status quo inconsistent with or in derogation of existing rights of 
Chinese sovereignty. Specifically, opposition must be registered against any plan or scheme 
which envisages the territorial extension of the foreign-controlled areas in Shanghai or the 
constitution of these areas on the basis of a so-called City State or otherwise as a separate 
political state in any manner or form.’ 
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No. 565 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 25, 9.45 a.m.) 
No. 131 Telegraphic [F 1697/1/10] 


My telegram No. 127. TOKYO, February 25, 1932, 11.40 a.m. 

Admiral Toyada [? Toyoda] (see my telegram No. 74)? dined with me 
last night and I explained to him incident reported adding that while I had 
no intention of raising the question officially it would obviously relieve our 
anxiety if Japanese flag ship could find berth elsewhere. 

Admiral took sympathetic note and informed me that he did not believe 
troops now being sent would land in the international settlement (see my 
telegram No. 123).3 

I do not know whether I have achieved anything but these are the only 
methods likely to succeed. 

In spite of their excesses at Shanghai navy is at the present time most 
steadying influence in Japan. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 131, repeated to Shanghai. 


t No. 555- 2 No. 345. 3 No. 547. 


No. 566 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Str F. Simon (Received February 25, 9.45 a.m.) 
No. 132 Telegraphic [F 1698/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 25, 1932, 11.45 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 22 to Sir M. Lampson.! 

The trouble all through has been that we have been trying to make the 
best of a bad job, whereas Sir M. Lampson has been seeking a much better 
solution which our knowledge of the present Japanese feeling convinces us is 
impossible of attainment while crisis lasts except at the price of world war. 
The latest illustration of this divergence was the subject of my telegram 
No. 85.2 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 132, repeated to Shanghai. 


1 No. 552. 2 See No. 396, note 3 (cf. also, perhaps, No. 524). 


No. 567 
Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 11 Telegraphic [F 1716/1/10] 
GENEVA, February 25, 1932, 11.55 a.m." 


Addressed to Tokyo No. 11, repeated to Shanghai No. 6, Foreign Office 
No. 87, Peking No. 2, Rome No. 3, Washington No. 2. 
My immediately preceding telegram.? 


1 Time of repetition as No. 87 L.N. to the Foreign Office (received at 11.50 a.m. on 
February 25, 1932). 2 No. 561. 
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I3 have now communicated with Washington and understand your United 
States colleague will be instructed to put himself in touch with you with a 
view to concerted representations. Mr. Stimson would himself prefer these 
representations to be in the form of a written memorandum, though not a 
formal note, on the ground apparently that this would constitute a clear 
record in the event of claims for compensation hereafter. 

I have told Mr. Stimson that I shall leave you with discretion as to the 
manner of representation but that I trust representation, in what ever form 
decided upon will be made by American, French and Italian Ambassadors 
as well as by all* jointly with yourself. 

Signor Grandi is sending instructions to your Italian colleague to co- 
operate with you in this matter. 


3 Sir J. Simon: see No. 560. + In another text of the telegram this word read ‘or’. 


No. 568 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 25, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 115 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1754/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 25, 1932 


On February 24th Koo called to say that he understood His Majesty’s 
Government were not well disposed to China’s having called special meeting 
of the Assembly. He wished to explain motive in doing so was the hope 
that the Assembly could vindicate the position of the League and he greatly 
hoped that His Majesty’s Government would help China in upholding prin- 
ciple of sanctity of the covenant. It might be easier for the Council with two- 
thirds majority of the Assembly behind them to adopt a more positive attitude 
than hitherto. He continued that it was China’s intention to invoke article 
16. But if the Assembly took a strong stand it might be unnecessary to con- 
sider question of sanctions. 

2. I pointed out that invocation of article 16 was unlikely to receive 
support of His Majesty’s Government. Nor did I see how any resolution 
Assembly might take was more likely to have favourable effect on Japan than 
hitherto. 

3. Koo assured me that the present fighting was entirely contrary to 
China’s wish. He had never abandoned hope of reaching amicable settle- 
ment with Japan so long as it was of an honourable nature to China. But 
it must be a case of negotiation and not dictation as on February 18th. He had 
personal opinion that somehow out of the Assembly might emerge an 
opportunity for some such settlement though he did not see precisely how. 

4. He wished also to emphasise community of interest between China and 
Great Britain in the international settlement: and could assure me positively 
that China had every intention of respecting subjects of other Powers even 
in the event of Japan being pushed back. roth routine [route] army were 
fully agreed that should they penetrate Japanese line along their section of 
settlement border they would hand it back intact to settlement authorities. 
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5. He once more alluded to abuse of shelter of settlement by Japan for 
bringing in reinforcements etc. I told him precisely our action vis-a-vis 
Japan and that we could do no more. Meanwhile if further shelling into it 
by Chinese side occurred results might be most untoward for China and it 
must cease.! 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 115 February 25th, repeated to Peking, 
Mission, Tokyo and Geneva. 


t See further No. 625, note 2. 


No. 569 


Sir EF. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [F 1777/1/r10}] 


TOKYO, February 25, 1932! 

Addressed to Geneva No. 36 and Shanghai. 

Very confidential. 

I saw Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon and told him speak- 
ing privately and as friend of Japan continuance of fighting at Shanghai 
filled me with gravest anxiety. If it went on another three weeks, which 
was minimum required for military decision, there was no saying what com- 
plications might arise specially with America where feeling was reported to 
be already deeply and widely stirred? if as I was assured on all hands Japan 
really wished to stop fighting it seemed to me only way out was to take big 
step and offer withdrawal of all troops except marines in international 
settlement on conditions that Chinese retired to good distance. I had con- 
sulted no one about this suggestion and did not know even whether the 
Chinese could be got to accept. Although I could not advise my government 
to put it forward even unofficially unless it was sure of acceptance I was 
confident that they would do what they could to bring hostilities to an end 
if given the chance. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs in pointing out obvious difficulties 
welcomed proposal and said it would be considered at Council tomorrow 
morning. 

I suggested that if Minister for Foreign Affairs also welcomed it instructions 
could be sent to Japanese Ambassador to mention it to you. 

I am to see Minister Foreign Affairs tomorrow and beg that conversation 
be not mentioned to anyone unless Japanese Ambassador takes the initiative 
at home.3 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 


1 This telegram was repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 133 to the Foreign 
Office at 6 p.m. (received at 6.45 p.m.) on February 25, 1932. 

2 In another text of this telegram there was a full stop after this word. 

3 Sir F. Lindley added in his immediately following telegram of even date (received in 
Foreign Office at 9.45 p.m. on February 25): ‘Although Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs 
welcomed the idea, I am not sanguine of success. But I do not see how my private effort 
can do any harm.’ 
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No. 570 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [F 1805/1/10] 
NANKING, February 25, 1932, 6.20 p.m." 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 48 of February 25th. 

Following for His Majesty’s Minister. 

Confidential. ; 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me and my United States colleague to 
see him this morning together. 

2. He was anxious to know what measures our respective Governments 
contemplated taking in view of report that Japanese reinforcements were 
proceeding to Shanghai. I replied that so far as His Majesty’s Government 
were concerned their one desire was that hostilities should cease and that, 
though I knew of no details as to any definite measures they were contem- 
plating, I felt sure that if there were any they were directed to this end. My 
United States colleague said that he had no information regarding views 
of State Department, but felt equally sure of his Government’s ardent desire 
for cessation of hostilities. 

3. Finally Minister for Foreign Affairs said he had telegraphed to Doctor 
Koo to see you and United States Minister and enquire whether there was 
any chance of your good offices being used as mediators at this juncture. In 
reply to a question from me he said he could not himself say that he had 
discerned any change in attitude on Japanese part which would warrant 
better chances of success, and so far as Chinese side was concerned he could 
only say that if the Japanese reinforced their troops at Shanghai the Chinese 
would do likewise. He asked us to enquire whether you both regarded the 
moment as opportune for fresh efforts towards mediation, and if so, whether 
you would, either or both, be prepared to take the initiative. If you did not 
regard the moment as opportune he begged that you would let him know 
confidentially and it would be as if no message had been sent or any sounding 
out attempted. 

4. Minister for Foreign Affairs was clearly concerned lest anything you 
might do or say should lead Japanese to think the Chinese were weakening 
or suing for peace. At the same time he was clearly anxious that some steps 
should be taken to produce a detente to situation. I made it clear that you 
regarded the role of mediator as an invidious one from your previous experi- 
ence. The whole tenour of the interview was indefinite. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Geneva, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief, and 
Peking. 


™ Time of repetition as No. 24 to the Foreign Office (received at 6.45 p.m. on February 
25, 1932). 
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No. 571 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [F 1764/1/10} 


NANKING, February 25, 1932, 6.45 p.m.! 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 50. 

Following for His Majesty’s Minister. 

The Waichiaopu have communicated to me gist of note addressed to 
Japanese Minister through Consul here on February 24th regarding so-called 
independence movement in the three eastern provinces. 

2. Note recalls previous protests that China does not recognise but holds 
Japanese government responsible for existence of any illegal organisations 
in any of territories in unlawful Japanese occupation. It maintains that 
Director of Asiatic Department in the Japanese Foreign Office . . 
[? assured]? Secretariat of Chinese Legation on September 27th that the 
Japanese government would forbid any Japanese subjects from participating 
in establishment of so-called independent republic in Manchuria under 
penalty of expulsion from the three provinces and that similar assurances were 
contained in reply to a note to Chinese Minister at Tokyo. Note goes on 
to assert that Mr. Sato in Geneva openly admitted that his country had 
sympathised with and aided this illegal movement despite previous pledges 
of Japanese diplomatic authorities.3 Finally note states that Chinese govern- 
ment do not recognise such illegal actions and hold Japanese government 
responsible for establishment of any independent government in Manchuria 
as well as for compulsion of Chinese citizens to participate therein.‘ 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Peking, Commander-in-Chief and Tokyo. 

Repeated to Geneva from Foreign Office No. 201. 


' Time of repetition as Nanking telegram No. 25 to the Foreign Office (received at 
10 p.m. on February 25, 1932). 

2 The text is here uncertain. 3 Cf. No. 576, note 6. 

4 Cf. further the Chinese communication of February 23 to members of the League of 
Nations, printed in League of Nations Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 924-5, also the Chinese 
statement of February 20, ibid., pp. 925-6. 


No. 572 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 191 Telegraphic [F 1767/1/r10} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 25, 1932, 7.10 p.m. 


Following for Secretary of State. 

The British military authorities at Shanghai reported on the evening of 
February 25th that the Japanese made a determined attack on February 
25th to the north and west of Kiangwan preceded by heavy bombardment. 
They have however made little progress and the Brigadier considers that 
they are unlikely to make further progress with their present methods and 
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their present number of troops. There has been no change in the position 
south of Kiangwan and the International Settlement remains quiet. Further 
Japanese bombing has taken place at Lunghua and Tazang. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has heard that the Chinese are running short of ammunition 
and that their machine guns are almost worn out but good supplies of Lewis 
guns are still available. 

Sir M. Lampson has received a reply from the Japanese Minister to his 
note of February 2oth (see his telegram No. go tour)! reserving all rights in 
connexion with damage to British lives and property caused by the action 
of either side in the present hostilities. ‘This reply states that the Japanese 
forces have no other aim than the defence of the Settlement and the pro- 
tection of Japanese lives and property. They have been exercising the utmost 
care not to cause unnecessary injury to the Settlement or its inhabitants. 
Sir M. Lampson has also learned that the Chinese Government replied on 
February 20th to the Japanese General’s ultimatum of February roth pro- 
testing against his demands and recapitulating acts of Japanese ag[g]ression 
since September 18th. The Mayor of Shanghai in reply to a protest regarding 
shell fire in the Settlement on February 23rd? expressed regret and as usual 
laid blame on the Japanese for using the Settlement as a base. His Majesty’s 
Consul-General pointed out that since the Chinese and Japanese did not 
admit the existence of a legal state of war they could not claim belligerent 
rights. 

Sir F, Lindley has explained to a high official of the Japanese Ministry of 
Marine the desirability of removing the berth of the Japanese Flagship at 
Shanghai. The Admiral said he did not believe that the Japanese reinforce- 
ments would land in the International Settlement. 

t No. 525. | 

2 See No. 546, note 1. In this connexion Mr. Brenan further reported in his Shanghai 
despatch No. 80 of February 25, 1932, to Sir M. Lampson (copy received in Foreign Office 
on March 23: not printed): ‘On your instructions, I accompanied the Italian Chargé 
d’ Affaires and consul-general, together with the French consul-general and a representative 
of the United States consulate-general, to make a renewed protest, on the 23rd February, 
to the Mayor of Greater Shanghai. The captain of the ‘‘Libia” was also present at the inter- 
view. Count Ciano recounted the facts to the mayor, and stated that the unexploded 3-inch 
shell, which had been found in the “‘Libia,’”’ was of Chinese manufacture, and had clearly 
been fired from the Chinese lines. He pointed out at some length the serious consequences 
that would ensue if the warships of friendly nations were fired upon in this way, and he 
urged with great earnestness that the Chinese military authorities should be instructed to 
refrain from any further firing in the direction of the settlement. ... The other consular 
representatives, including myself, supported our Italian colleague in his protest, and I also 
informed the mayor of the further damage done to the Hongkew Wharf. .. . The mayor 
replied as he had done on similar previous occasions. ... Mayor Wu Te-chen has since 
addressed to myself and my colleagues a further letter renewing his protest against the 
use of the settlement by the Japanese as a base for attacking the Chinese army and people.’ 
A translation of the corresponding letter of February 24 from the Mayor of Shanghai to 
the American Consul-General is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, 


PP. 437-8. 
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No. 573 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 25, 8 p.m.) 
No. 117 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1776/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, February 25, 1932 


Koo brought me message on February 25th from Minister for Foreign 
Affairs . . .' whether I could suggest any means of terminating present 
impasse. I said I was unfortunately quite unable to do so. The only course 
seemed now to be for friendly third parties to wait arid look out for any 
favourable chance of good offices. At present neither side showed any 
inclination for such or to have any concrete suggestion to make. 

2. I sounded Koo as to whether a short visit by myself to Nanking might 
not be opportune, to get into renewed contact with government leaders and 
General Chiang. He agreed and tells me he is probably proceeding there 
himself this week-end. 

g. My French colleague is most anxious to go, and so is United States 
Minister who is held here by State Department’s instructions. 

4. I shall probably leave Shanghai Saturday? morning. I do not believe 
stories current that General Chiang is not joining 19th army are true: but 
it may be something is afoot and I shall try to find out. 

5. Large numbers of Chinese wounded are now coming into settlement 
for treatment; I have seen some of them. Nearly all are aerial bomb or shell 
wounds: very few rifle bullets. 

Addressed to Foreign Office,? repeated to Peking, Tokyo and Mission. 

1 The text is here uncertain but should probably read ‘enquiring’. 
2 February 27, 1932. 
3 This telegram was repeated as No. 202 from the Foreign Office to Geneva. 


No. 574 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 26, 9 a.m.) 
No. 126 Telegraphic [F 1779/1/10] 


WASHINGTON, February 25, 1932, 8.29 p.m. 


You will have received already text of Secretary of State’s letter to Senator 
Borah about Shanghai situation.! 

I saw former this morning and said I had read with some concern in the 
newspapers that substance of letter was to some extent addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government. To this Secretary of State was inclined to demur 
though he admitted that he would be glad if what he had written was duly 
noted by sections of opinion in England who kept harping on the old alliance 
with Japan. He mentioned especially public appeals by Garvin and Ian 
Hamilton.2 He had however to a far larger extent been actuated by the 

t See No. 560, note 14. 

2 The references may have been to an article by Mr. J. L. Gavin’ in The Observer (p. 14) 


on February 21, 1932, and to a speech delivered by General Sir Ian Hamilton to the British 
Legion at Fulham on February 20 (see The Times of February 22, p. 9). 
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danger of the situation at Shanghai. He was very much alive to the possi- 
bility that Chinese opinion might turn completely anti-foreign if its appeals 
for protection to the League were to receive so little effective response and 
that then international settlement at Shanghai might be imperilled. He knew 
of nothing better calculated to avert this danger and to steady the Chinese, 
than the course adopted in his note of January 7th} and now repeated. For 
this purpose too he thought it necessary to show clearly his feelings about 
Japanese proposals for neutral zones round large cities. As to League of 
Nations never before had an American administration been able to co-operate 
with it so closely and completely and yet it was lagging behind in action. 
It seemed to him that it was inclined to push him up into the fore-front. He 
was getting indirect enquiries as to what the United States government pro- 
posed to do next. After all, League of Nations was the only body equipped 
to organise international action in contingencies such as the present one and 
yet its achievements so far was [sic] very small and though, in his view, the 
violations of treaties were flagrant and had persisted for quite a long time the 
point had not yet been reached where justice of the issues could be ascertained 
by the League and pronounced. 

I said I was imperfectly informed as to the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment from day to day but thought they might be embarrassed partly by 
doubt as to how far representations at Tokyo might merely have the effect 
of making Japanese government more recalcitrant and partly by apprehen- 
sion lest they might get involved in some commitment in direction of sanc- 
tions. Secretary of State answered that there was at present no question 
of considering sanctions under article 16 but Assembly of League were meet- 
ing on March grd and in his letter to Senator Borah it might find good sug- 
gestion as to action it might take far short of sanctions and indeed he said 
there was other similar action of moral character which might be taken 
which would have an effect on a proud and sensitive nation like Japan. 
Though he did not say so explicitly, I have no doubt that by this he meant 
an eventual withdrawal of heads of missions from Tokyo.‘ 


3 See No. 61, note 1. 


4 Records by Mr. Stimson of the above conversation are printed in Foreign Relations of 
the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 440-2. 


No. 575 


Mr. Garstin (Harbin) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 5! Telegraphic (F 1791/1/10] 
Addressed to Nanking. HARBIN, February 25, 1932, 10.10 p.m." 


My immediately preceding telegram.? 
My Japanese colleague at a meeting of the consular body on February 25th 
informed us that a delicate situation had arisen in connexion with arrival 


™ Number and time of repetition to the Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1932). 2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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here of Japanese reinforcements intended to protect Japanese living along 
the eastern branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway, who are being looted by 
bands of anti-Kirin Chinese troops, especially at Imienpo. There are some 
240 Japanese and over 20,000 Koreans living in the railway zone between 
Harbin and Hailin and urgent telegraphic appeals for help are reaching 
Japanese Consulate-General here. 

On application by Japanese military mission here to Soviet Vice-President 
of the railway for transport facilities eastward for Japanese troops, he said he 
must refer to Moscow by telegraph for instructions which have not yet arrived. 
Meanwhile the situation is urgent and Japanese Consulate-General here is 
trying to get in touch with General Ting-Chao who is believed to be at 
Imienpo. 

The Japanese military mission gave the Soviet Consul-General assurance 
that troops were intended solely for protection of lives and property of 
Japanese and Koreans and would not be sent further eastward than 
Mu. . . [sic] chiang but Soviet authorities are suspicious. 

Repeated to Peking No. 30, Foreign Office No. 5, and by post to Mukden 
and Dairen. 


No. 576 


Foreign Office Memorandum' 
[F 1960/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 25, 1932 


Manchuria’s proclamation of independence 


The Administrative Council, which Mr. Cocks was informed on 
February 24th had been formed in Manchuria,? consists entirely of 
Chinese with two Mongolian Princes. This Council is to formulate details 
of the organisation and constitution of the new Government. 

The Secretary of State said on February 22nd (in answer to a question by 
Mr. Cocks); that he had no information to confirm the assumption that the 
formation of this state constituted an infringement of the Nine-Power Treaty 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

Japan has stated formally and categorically on several occasions that she 
has no‘ territorial ambitions in Manchuria and had no intention of interfer- 
ing with the principle of the Open Door or the provisions of the Nine Power 


1 This memorandum was prepared in the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office 
as a brief for the parliamentary statement made by Mr. Anthony Eden on February 29, 
1932: see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 262, cols. 917-20. 

2 For this reply by Mr. Eden to a parliamentary question asked by Mr. F. S. Cocks, 
Member of Parliament for the Broxtowe Division of Nottinghamshire, see ibid., vol. 262, 
col. 361. 

3 Ibid., vol. 262, col. 17. 

4 Note in original by Mr. Orde: ‘Japan has now, in her reply to the Appeal of the 12, 
disclaimed also “‘political’? ambitions in China. It is not clear whether this includes Man- 
churia.’ Cf. No. 504, note 3. 
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Treaty.5 The fact that the independence of Manchuria has been proclaimed 
(by the Chinese authorities in Manchuria) during the Japanese occupation® 
is in itself insufficient evidence on which to accuse a friendly Power of breach 
of Treaty obligations and assurances. Until a year or so ago the Manchurian 
administration had been for years virtually an independent entity owning 
only a nominal allegiance to the Central Government of China. 

The Japanese delegate made a statement at a public meeting of the League 
Council on February 19th’ which indicates that Japan regards the ‘independ- 
ence’ as meaning a wider autonomy. This is in line with the statement of the 
Japanese Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs to Sir F. Lindley on February 19th 
that autonomy, not independence, was the proper solution.8 The ‘Times’ 
on February 19th reported a statement by the Japanese Foreign Office to 
the effect that Japan was not considering the recognition of the independent 
state and would not recognise it till it showed that it possessed all the attri- 
butes of an independent political entity. The Japanese delegate at Geneva 
admitted openly that the setting up of autonomy in Manchuria had been 
supported by Japan. A copy’ of his statement is attached.° 

With special reference to the supplementary question asked by Mr. Cocks 
on February 24th!° (1) there have been schismatic Governments set up in 
China notably at Canton, but they have not claimed to be independent 
Governments but the Government of China.!! (2) In answering this supple- 
mentary question Captain Eden probably had in mind the case of ‘Outer 
Mongolia which has for many years enjoyed!2 complete independence from 
its suzerain, China.’!3 Nevertheless His Majesty’s Government continue to 
recognise China’s suzerainty over Outer Mongolia as indeed does Soviet 
Russia under the Sino-Russian Treaty of 1924;!4 but this recognition is purely 
nominal. (It should be mentioned, however, that Soviet Russia is not a 
signatory of the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922.) 

There are numerous historical precedents for the recognition by the Powers 
of the independence of seceding states even though the mother-countries 
regarded them as revolting provinces. 

(E.G. The South American colonies of Spain, (1822), Panama’s secession 


5 Mr. Eden sidelined the preceding portion of this memorandum. Against the preceding 
sentence he noted ‘quote’. Mr. Eden bracketed the remainder of this paragraph. 

6 Mr. Eden noted against the preceding passage: ‘Sato confirms.’ Compare the state- 
ment made by M. Sato at the Council of the League of Nations on February 19: see League 
of Nations Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 362-6. Attached to the present memorandum 
was a copy of the unrevised minutes of the last two paragraphs on p. 364, loc. cit., and of 
the first two paragraphs on p. 365. 7 See note 6 above. 8 See No. 505. 

9 Mr. Eden here inserted a closing bracket to which there is no corresponding opening 
bracket earlier in this paragraph. In relation to this paragraph Mr. Eden noted: ‘Jap. no 
more intention of recognising than any other Govt.’ 

10 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 262, col. 362. 

11 The preceding clause, from the words ‘but they have not’, was bracketed by Mr. Eden. 

12 Note in original by Mr. Orde: ‘Under the de facto protection of Soviet Russia (this was 
not said in the House).’ 

13 Note in original by Mr. Orde: ‘These words were used in the H. of Commons (Nov. 
II, 1929).’ See op. cit., vol. 231, col. 1562. 14 See No. 55, note 4. 
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ay Colombia, (1903),'5 Texas’ on from Mexico (1836). (See 

E 5893/51/91) (1928).?°) 

Mr. Cocks may ask whether we do not agree with Mr. Stimson that ‘a 
situation has developed which cannot under any circumstances be reconciled 
with the obligations of the Covenants of these two Treaties (i.e. the Nine 
Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact), and that, if the Treaties had been faith- 
fully observed, such a situation could not have arisen.’!7 

The answer must be that, as a Member of the League, which has at present 
the Sino-Japanese dispute before it, we cannot pre-judge its decision. This 
was urged by the Secretary of State in his speech in the House on February 
22nd.!8 We have, as a matter of fact, as a Member of the League, received 
the most categorical assurances from the Japanese Government that they 
have no territorial ambitions in Manchuria. The Lytton Commission will, 
under its terms of reference, be able to take this development into considera- 
tion, if it appears to them to be a matter which threatens to disturb the good 
understanding between China and Japan upon which peace depends.!9 

F.E. DEPT. 
15 Note in original by Mr. Orde: ‘Better not quoted publicly in view of U.S. susceptibilities.’ 
16 Not printed. 
17 For this quotation from Mr. Stimson’s letter of February 23 to Senator Borah see Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Fapan 1931-1941, vol. i, p. 86. 
18 See Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 262, cols. 178-83. 
19 This paragraph was sidelined by Mr. Eden, who noted at the foot of the memorandum. 


“Collaborate throughout with U.S.A. & League—shall continue to do so—until settled. Suc- 
cess now seems nearer.’ 


No. 577 


Sir. R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 26, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 127 Telegraphic [F 1784/1/10] 
WASHINGTON, February 25, 1932, 11.50 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

All the newspapers take Secretary of State’s letter as addressed in large 
measure to His Majesty’s Government and as an appeal to them to place 
themselves on the same footing with United States Government in the attitude 
indicated in the note of January 7th. This tone is certainly inspired by State 
Department. Mr. Stimson, as you will have seen, adopts this tone to no more 
than a minor degree, and addresses himself mainly to the League of Nations. 
We thus have the extraordinary spectacle of an American Secretary of State 
calling on the League of Nations to assume a more forward attitude and to 
follow an American lead. To a considerable extent the present crisis is a test 
of the League’s capacities, and the way in which the League responds will 
have much effect in influencing American opinion of the League and in 
making future American co-operation with the League more or less easy 
(though of course even in the best possible eventuality American adherence 
is a thing not to be thought of). 


t No. 574. 
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From the point of view of the League’s prestige here the above considera- 
tions are of importance. 

In the press, however, and in public opinion there is always a tendency to 
regard His Majesty’s Government as embodying the League and at present 
there is a strong and even anxious desire to see His Majesty’s Government 
ranged squarely alongside the United States Government. The public would 
not really much care what the League did if they were sure of His Majesty’s 
Government. To some extent this view is shared by the Senate? and by the 
Secretary of State, and I have no doubt that ... s3 of British statesmen in 
Mr. Stimson’s letter are largely intended to appeal to those sections of British 
opinion which have been most hesitant in taking an attitude adverse to 
Japan. You will thus see that from the point of view of this place response 
which Mr. Stimson’s letter evokes is of importance both to His Majesty’s 
Government and to the League. 

A little more incisiveness would be greatly appreciated here. 

Nevertheless there are very decided limitations as to the lengths to which 
the United States Government will go. I should not care to answer for the 
feelings of the Secretary of State as he is rather an emotional man but I have 
no doubt that the President would very effectively check anything he thought 
likely to lead to more than an‘ exchange of notes, and in spite of strong and 
nation wide disapproval of Japanese attitude, Congress is certainly opposed to 
anything in the nature of sanctions. There seems to be widespread conviction 
here that the country is in no single respect in a position to face major 
complications. The extreme reluctance of recourse to physical measures 
merely emphasizes the desire of United States Government to utilise to the 
utmost the moral principle, which they regard as one of great efficacy and 
importance and as destined perhaps to fill a large place in international law. 

2 In another text of this telegram this word was amended to read ‘Administration’. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 


¢ Sir R. Lindsay informed the Foreign Office in a letter of March 25, 1932 (received on 
April 5), that this word was not present in his original text. 


No. 578 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Recewed March 8) 
No. 341 [F 2221/1/ro] 
Sir, WASHINGTON, February 25, 1932 

With reference to my despatch No. 210! ofthe 5th instant I have the honour 
to report that anti-Japanese opinion in the United States is becoming more 
widespread and outspoken. 

2. Recent Press Notes from this Embassy will have shown that such 
editorial writers as were formerly inclined to sympathize with, or to defend 
Japanese policy have now changed their views. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any considerable body of opinion would at present support Mr. 

t No. 338. 
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Newton D. Baker,? President Lowell of Harvard University and a group of 
other college presidents and professors, who have addressed a petition to 
President Hoover urging that the United States Government should signify 
in advance its readiness to concur in an economic boycott of Japan, in the 
event that the League of Nations declares one. The petitioners point out that 
China has asked for an extraordinary session of the Assembly to consider the 
acts of Japanese troops upon her soil, and that if it should be found that Japan 
has resorted to war without submitting the dispute to arbitration, judicial 
settlement or to the Council—none of which has been done—it will be the 
duty of members of the League under the Covenant to join in an economic 
boycott; that this obviously cannot be done in the case of Japan without the 
concurrence of the United States: and that the latter should not be put in the 
position of ‘preventing almost all the rest of the world from bringing to bear 
economic pressure which will certainly stop the present bloodshed.’ 

3. Senator Borah has reacted vigorously against the professors’ proposal, 
asserting that it would be ‘the best way to advance the cause of war between 
this country and Japan, to destroy the last vestige of influence which the 
United States may have in helping to bring about an adjustment of matters in 
the Orient, and the best way to turn the face of the American people towards 
another war.’ Senator Moses says that ‘nothing will come of the proposal,’ 
and Senator Watson of Indiana declares that he is ‘vigorously opposed to 
entering into an economic boycott against Japan, either alone or with the 
League of Nations.’ These opinions, in conjunction with those quoted in 
my despatch under reference, show that any action such as the petitioners 
desire would encounter strong opposition in the Senate. 

4. Press messages from Washington indicate that, while the Administration 
is opposed to any action or any definition of attitude in regard to the question 
of an economic boycott prior to the League’s determination of policy, it has 
done nothing to discourage private agitators for economic pressure. The 
Washington correspondent of the “Baltimore Sun’ states that the Lowell- 
Baker petition was shown to the State Department in advance of publication 
with the assurance that it would be withdrawn if Mr. Stimson found it 
embarrassing ; and that the State Department found it not to be embarrassing. 
Various letters are being circulated over the country appealing to women 
to refrain from wearing Japanese silk, and one of these letters, emanating from 
a collegiate women’s ‘sorority’, is said to have caused annoyance at the 
White House by stating that ‘Mrs. Hoover has led the way by appearing 
in a cotton dress at a White House function.’3 

I have, &c. 
R. C. Linpsay 


2 American Secretary of War, 1916-21, and a member of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration. 

3 Mr. F. K. Roberts, a member of the Far Eastern Department, minuted on this despatch 
on March 9, 1932: ‘Although Mr. Stimson may not have been sorry that some expression 
was given to American opinion against Japan, there is no sign of any official support being 
given to the suggestion that America should join in an economic boycott of Japan.’ This 
minute was initialed by Sir V. Wellesley, Sir R. Vansittart and Mr. Eden. 
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No. 579 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 4) 
No. 347 [F 2136/1/10] 
WASHINGTON, February 25, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegram No. 126! of February 25th I have the honour 
to transmit herewith copies? of Mr. Stimson’s letter to Senator Borah of 
February 24th} on the subject of the application of the open-door policy, 
the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact to present conditions in China. 
It is of considerable importance as a reaffirmation and amplification of the 
policy set forth in the United States note to Japan of January 7th, which 
stated that the United States Government would recognize no agreement 
brought about by means contrary to the Pact of Paris, i.e. by force. 

2. It definitely refutes the denial in the Japanese reply to the Council of 
the League, published here on February 24th, that the ‘duty of justice and 
moderation towards China is one which flows from the Nine-Power Treaty’. 
Mr. Stimson affirms that the Treaty was a covenant of self-denial among the 
Signatory Powers ‘in deliberate renunciation of any policy of aggression’. 
He thus serves notice for the second time on the Japanese Government that 
the United States Government will not recognize settlements or conditions 
imposed upon China by force and reaffirms the effectiveness of the Nine- 
Power Treaty and the other instruments, the applicability of which to China, 
in her present state, the Japanese Government apparently deny. 

3. He points out that the United States Government were relying on the 
self-denying covenant of the Nine-Power Treaty when they agreed at the 
Washington Conference of 1921/2 to reduce their fleet and to leave Guam 
and the Philippines unfortified and hints at an enforced reconsideration of 
this policy if the covenant is not observed. 

4. He clearly invites other Governments to follow the example of his own 
in the declaration of January 7th that settlements reached in violation of the 
treaties will not be recognized and he evidently makes a special appeal to 
His Majesty’s Government by quoting Lord Salisbury’s and Lord Balfour’s 
endorsements of the open-door policy.‘ 

5. This seems to me to be a principle of prime importance and of general 
application and I trust that His Majesty’s Government may find it possible 
to endorse it. It seems to me that the effect of its acceptance by the other 
chief Powers would be to facilitate future American cooperation with the 
League in all matters threatening peace and at any rate to ensure Anglo- 
American collaboration in such questions. 

I have, &c., 
R. C. Linpsay 


t No. 574. 2 Not printed. Cf. No. 560, note 14. 


3 This letter of February 23, 1932, was released to the press next day. 
4 In 1900 and 1922 respectively: see Mr. Stimson’s letter, loc. cit. 
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No. 580 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghaz) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 26, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 116 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [1775/1/10] 

Your telegram No. 23.! SHANGHAI, February 26, 1932, 2.35 a.m. 

This is extremely embarrassing. Publicity at Geneva in the past has already 
affected position both of all our observers sent to Manchuria and myself. 

2. My negotiations last week were expressly of most informal and con- 
fidential character and to give anything approaching a detailed account 
would certainly be regarded as gross breach of confidence both by Chinese 
side and by Japanese Minister . . . .2 it might easily prejudice any chance of 
further useful good offices between the parties. 

3. Facts are on record, namely, that since my arrival at Shanghai on 
February 12th I explored the possibility of securing a cessation of hostilities 
on the basis of mutual withdrawal, namely, Japanese to retire to Settlement 
defence line including their posts in extra-settlement of Hongkew Park 
salient? as on December 31st 1931; and Chinese to withdraw a reasonable 
distance out of gun range. These withdrawals seemed to be acceptable to 
both sides (Chinese unequivocally, Japanese not so), and . . .2 until Japanese 
military presented their demands to the Chinese verbally at 9 a.m. February 
18th and later in writing same evening when they did so in such a manner 
and form that no opening was left for discussion or negotiation and no appear- 
ance of mutuality of concession allowed. 

4. Japanese Minister informed me more than once in reply to direct 
enquiry that Japanese would be prepared to withdraw on their side in accord- 
ance with geographical status quo ante of December 31st but these statements 
were verbal only and made in the course of discussions which were strictly 
confidential. He did not until after verbal presentation of Japanese terms on 
February 18th tell me to what distance . . .2 required Chinese to withdraw. 

5. Chinese accepted principle of mutual withdrawal from the outset. But 
they never reached the stage of specifying actual distance beyond statement 
made confidentially by Koo to my United States colleague (but never to me) 
that they did not wish to withdraw ‘back of Chenju’ (three to four miles of 
nearest point on the map boundary and some five miles from Japanese line) 
—this would have meant complete evacuation of Chapei—Paoshan area. My 
United States colleague particularly does not wish this quoted. 

6. To sum up both sides accepted (Japanese guardedly) principle of 
mutual withdrawal but Japanese required the Chinese to withdraw further 
than they were willing to go and put forward in form of ultimatum other 
humiliating and unacceptable demands, more especially permanent evacua- 
tion and dismantling of Woosung forts. 

Addressed to Foreign Office,‘ repeated to Peking and Mission. 


t No. 556. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 This word should, perhaps, follow ‘extra-settlement’, above. 
¢ Sir R. Vansittart replied in Foreign Office telegram No. 25 Tour of 1.30 p.m. on 
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February 27, 1932, to Sir M. Lampson at Shanghai: ‘We are well aware that matter is 
embarrassing, and for that very reason wished to know how much you thought could 
be communicated to the League without harm. How would you suggest reply should be 
worded (a) preferably (5) giving maximum information without betraying confidence and 
without undue embarrassment to yourself?’ Sir M. Lampson replied in his telegram No. 43 
from Nanking to Geneva on February 29: ‘If some statement is considered unavoidable I 
can only suggest following but it may displease the Japanese. Begins: Sir M. Lampson since 
his arrival Shanghai on February 12th explored with both sides possibility of securing a 
cessation of hostilities on the basis of mutual withdrawal, the Chinese to a reasonable distance 
out of gun-range from Northern boundaries of the Settlement and its vicinity and the 
Japanese to return to areas actually in their occupation in and near the Settlement before 
the trouble began (e.g. before December 31st). This basis seemed generally acceptable to 
both sides and a solution along some such lines appeared possible but Sir M. Lampson’s dis- 
cussion did not reach the point of establishing common ground in regard to details of such an 
arrangement. Asa result of his efforts a meeting between military representatives of the two 
sides was arranged and took place on February 18th. No agreement was reached and the 
same evening the Japanese authorities presented to the Chinese authorities their terms in 
writing requiring the Chinese to withdraw a specified distance within a definite time with 
intimation that unless these terms were complied with Japanese troops would be compelled 
to take freedom of action. No Chinese withdrawal having been made the Japanese forces 
took action shortly after expiration of the time limit on February 2oth.’ With reference to 
this telegram, Sir R. Vansittart stated in Foreign Office telegram No. 237 of 6.5 p.m. on 
March 1 to Sir J. Simon at Geneva: ‘A statement would seem unnecessary now and it would 
be very ill-timed if likely to annoy the Japanese.’ 


No. 581 


Record by Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) of a conversation with M. Hsu Sing-loh 
[F 3412/65/10] 


Mr. Hsu Sing-loh called this morning. 

Two things of interest emerged. 

Firstly, that when the question of the proposed telegram? from the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council to Geneva regarding the status of the Settlement came 
up again the other day and it was decided not to proceed further with it, Mr. 
Fukushima (one of the Japanese Councillors) said that he was prepared to 
agree to the non-despatch of the proposed telegram but not for the reasons 
which the Chinese Councillors had urged. His (Mr. Fukushima’s) reason 
was that the status of the Settlement left much to be desired from the Japanese 
point of view and would require ultimate recasting. As Mr. Hsu said to me, 
this remark was very significant. Later on he (Mr. Hsu) had questioned 
Mr. Funatsu! as to what this cryptic statement of Mr. Fukushima’s implied 

t A copy of this record was received in the Foreign Office on April 13, 1932, under cover of 
Sir M. Lampson’s despatch No. 25 Tour of February 29 from Nanking (not preserved in 
Foreign Office archives). 2 See No. 564. 

3 On February 22 Sir M. Lampson had reported from Shanghai of M. Funatsu: ‘He is 
a very old friend of mine and I always feel that one can talk openly to him. He was formerly 
Chinese Secretary to the Japanese Legation in Peking for many years. Later, after a promis- 
ing diplomatic career, he became Chairman of a big Japanese Cotton Combine and has of 


late resided in Shanghai. Until a short time ago he was one of the Japanese members of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council.’ 
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SHANGHAI, February 26, 1932 


and had gathered from Mr. Funatsu that something in the nature of Settle- 
ment extension was intended, probably of the nature of the inclusion in the 
Settlement of the present extra-Settlement roads. 

The second point which Mr. Hsu alluded to was the same that I had raised 
with Dr. Wellington Koo yesterday afternoon, namely, the opportunity 
which the Japanese reply to the League of Nations gave China publicly to 
state her case and to refute the Japanese contention that should Japan give 
way China would immediately attack the integrity of the International 
Settlement. Mr. Hsu said that he had been discussing this point with Dr. 
Koo last night and that in all probability a statement would be made to the 
interested Governments at Geneva by Dr. W. W. Yen,‘ whilst he, Mr. Hsu, 
would be seeing that something of a suitable kind to allay local fears was 
published by the Press out here. I said that what he said was all very well but 
what was really required was an official and unequivocal declaration by the 
Nanking Government. I had already passed on to my Government what 
Dr. Koo had said5 but that really was not enough, what was required was 
something authoritative to keep the foreign community in the Settlement 
calm. 

M. W. L. 

+ See the Chinese statement to this effect on February 27, printed in League of Nations 

Official Journal, March 1932, p. 937. 
. 5 See No. 568. 


No. 582 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 38! Telegraphic [F 1801/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 26, 1932 

Addressed to Geneva No. 38 Shanghai for Brigadier. 

My telegram No. 125 to Foreign Office.? 

Following from Military Attaché. Begins: 

No official confirmation owing to secrecy but consider 11th and 14th 
divisions on half war footing strength of about 10,000 each are next reinforce- 
ments for Shanghai and that part left for front yesterday and that General 
Shirakawa will be Commander-in-Chief of Shanghai Army. More reservists 
have been called up and first division is mobilizing probably as a reserve.3 
Reason to believe general staff expect victory in Shanghai area by May‘ 12th 


t This telegram was repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 135 to the Foreign 
Office at 12.12 p.m. (received at 12.30 p.m.) on February 26, 1932. 

2 No. 551. 

3 Sir M. Lampson reported in Shanghai telegram No. 121 Tour of even date to the Foreign 
Office (received by wireless at 2.20 p.m. that day) that American naval information, received 
from Tokyo, reported ‘that 11th division has already left, that 14th is preparing to leave and 
that three more are being mobilised.’ 

+ It was suggested on the file copy that this word should be ‘March’. 
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(stc) after which troops will be withdrawn. Total force in Shanghai area 
will be 50,000.5 
Repeated to Foreign Office No. 135. 


5 Foreign Office telegram No. 210 of 8 p.m. on February 26 to Geneva for Sir J.Simon 
further reported: “The British military authorities at Shanghai report that no fighting 
took place in the Shanghai area on February 26th. Japanese aeroplanes bombed Hangchow 
about 100 miles from Shanghai, and claim to have destroyed 10 Chinese aeroplanes. 
Japanese headquarters admit 800 casualties, among their troops (not including marines) 
up to February 25th. Four thousand Chinese wounded are being treated in Shanghai 
hospitals.’ 


No. 583 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Str F. Simon (Received February 27, 9 a.m.) 
No. 120 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1822/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 26, 1932 

Following for Sir V. Wellesley. | 
There has been a good deal of talk recently amongst foreign community 
here about desirability in the interests of the International Settlement of a 
Japanese victory and Chinese defeat so much so that it has got to the ears of 
important Chinese and formed subject of unfavourable comment amongst 
them. See joint committee’s telegram to China Association of February 19th! 
and Fraser’s private telegram to the ‘Times’ of February 24th? which strikes 
me as dangerous stuff though but moderate versions of talk that it [is] going 
round. I have privately warned Chairman of Joint Committee and ‘Times’ 
correspondent that it is in my opinion most unwise to give the Chinese 
impression (as a member of Chinese government} put it in conversation with 
one of my colleagues recently) that the whole foreign community of Shanghai 
are praying for a Japanese victory and that our people should look ahead 
and bear in mind that the Chinese will sooner or later have their tails up 


! This telegram from the Joint Committee of the China Association and the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai read as follows: ‘Intense anti-Japanese sentiment 
expressed in home papers and League’s attitude apparently placing whole responsibility on 
Japan is having effect of encouraging Chinese to more strenuous resistance in the hope of 
foreign intervention against Japan. As eventual Japanese military success cannot be in 
doubt this attitude likely to prolong struggle and result in eventual Japanese demands 
detrimental to future of International Settlement and to non-Japanese interests therein. In 
the opinion of Joint Committee desirable London Committee take every possible step to 
counteract tendency indicated above. League of Nations appears to entirely misunder- 
stand situation. All of foregoing for your information not for publication.’ 

2 This telegram, which was for information only, urged consideration of the proposition 
that the position of the International Settlement and preservation of treaty rights largely 
depended upon the ability of the Japanese to assert themselves at Shanghai, however 
unfortunate their methods might have been. Japanese action had greatly prejudiced the 
whole foreign position in China, but it was questioned whether the Powers could afford to 
dissociate themselves from Japan in protecting foreign interests. 

3 Dr. T. V. Soong. 
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again when undue anti-Chinese partisanship now may be remembered 
against us. United States Minister has spoken independently to his people 
on the same subject and warned them to remember that they are living in 
China and that the Chinese will one day be masters in their own house. 

I transmit above for your information so that you may know what is going 
on and perhaps keep a guiding hand on public expression of such views at 
home. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 120, repeated to Peking Mission, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Geneva. 


4 Sir M. Lampson had spoken in a similar sense on February 24, 1932, in Shanghai to 
Mr. W. H. E. Thomas of the Chartered Bank. In his record of this conversation (trans- 
mitted under Shanghai covering despatch No. 48 of February 26 to the Foreign Office: 
received on March 23), Sir M. Lampson stated that Mr. Thomas responded to his warning 
and ‘seemed to have no doubt in his own mind that the Japanese had deliberately forced 
the issue, which is interesting for it may show that the more intelligent members of the 
British community are on the right line’. Sir M. Lampson recorded that Mr. Thomas 
had called to inform him ‘of the desperate state of business in Shanghai at present.... The 
circulation of money had stopped almost completely, the Chinese bankers were practically 
without funds and all business had closed down. All the Chinese shops in the city were closed 
and no cash was available. On top of which considerable funds were being sent into China 
from abroad in support of the 19th Route Army and there were also large foreign contingents 
now present in Shanghai—all these needed silver currency, which meant that the existing 
stocks were becoming still scarcer. The main burden of his theme however was that the 
only thing which could put an end to the financial crisis here in Shanghai was that the pre- 
sent clash with the Japanese should stop.’ 


No. 584 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghaz) to Sir F. Simon (Recewved February 27, 3.45 p.m.) 
No. 122 Tour, Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1823/1/r0] 


SHANGHAI, February 26, 1932 


I proceed to Nanking in H.M.S. ‘Wishart’ February 27th. French 
Minister does likewise. United States Minister remains at Shanghai. 

2. Depending on circumstances I do not propose to stop long at Nanking, 
main object being to renew contact and ascertain views of Government 
regarding means of ending present situation. 

3. I have arranged to keep in closest touch with United States Minister 
during my absence. 

4. Japanese Minister whom I saw tonight on the off chance of his having 
something I might usefully say in Nanking was not encouraging. He re- 
marked cryptic[al]ly that ‘in a little while’ prospects of a settlement might be 
more favourable. He confirmed prospective arrival of a second division and 
also intimated that Japanese believe internal disruption (I could not get 
him to indicate its nature) is at work and that something helpful to a settle- 
ment may emerge therefrom. 
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5. He gave me gist of formal statement of Shanghai situation by Japanese 
Government being communicated today to various capitals. If substance 
could be telegraphed I should be grateful.' 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Mission, Peking and Tokyo. 


t In reply to this request Sir J. Simon in his telegram No. 11 from Geneva of February 28 
(repeated as No. 94 L.N. to the Foreign Office) referred Sir M. Lampson to No. 603. 


No. 585 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 27, 4.35 p.m.) 
No. 123 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1824/1/r0} 


SHANGHAI, February 26, 1932 

Following received from Tientsin: 

Addressed to .. .' February 25th; repeated to Peking No. 15. 

On February 21st at the suggestion of French and Italian Consuls whose 
secret police reported that a number of regular Chinese troops had been 
introduced into Tientsin their uniform changed to that of Paoan Tui? and at 
least eight field guns I joined them in sending identic notes to the Governor 
impressing on him the desirability of strictly observing the undertaking of 
Chinese government? that no regular Chinese troops would approach within 
20 lit of Tientsin. [On] February 24th we were invited to see the Governor who 
gave us his word that he had not infringed the terms of that undertaking and 
would continue to honour it. He recognized as we did the importance of not 
giving the Japanese any grounds for taking military action here and he had 
no intention of doing so. 

On February 24th at the same time British commander, on behalf of the 
French Consul and myself conveyed a... .! to the Japanese guards that in the 
event of war or a situation like Shanghai, Japanese reinforcements would 
not be allowed to land on French and British bunds or to traverse our con- 
cession from Chinese territory to their barracks adding that of course that 
same applied to the Chinese troops. Brigadier was careful not to make any 
allusion to the international bridge. Japanese General made no comment but 
sent back a courteous acknowledgment. 

I have not myself any information of arrival here of Chinese regular troops 
and United States Consul-General tells me that the United States military 
intelligence believes the report is unfounded. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 

2 A Chinese Peace Preservation Corps of armed auxiliaries. 

3 See No. 602, note 4. 

¢ One /i was approximately equivalent to one-third of a mile. 

S This reference was questioned in the Foreign Office. Another text of this telegram here 
read ‘conveyed to Japanese guard’. In Tientsin despatch No. 25 to Peking (copy received 
in Foreign Office on April 7, 1932) the reference was to the Japanese commandant at Tient- 
sin. 
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No. 586 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 53 Telegraphic [F 1806/1/10] 


NANKING, February 26, 1932, 4.40 p.m.! 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 53. 

Following for His Majesty’s Minister. 

I have received note from Waichiaopu dated February 25th concerning 
use of Settlement by Japanese as base for operations. I understand identic 
note has been sent to American, French and Italian representatives. 

2. Note, while referring to representations made by British Consul-General 
at Shanghai to the local Chinese authorities, and sincerely deploring the fact 
that the safety of the peaceful population of the Settlement is endangered 
by shelling whether from the Japanese or Chinese side, states emphatically 
responsibility does not lie with China. 

3. Note maintains that as already pointed out on several previous occasions 
Japanese are using the Settlement as base ‘for unwarranted and wanton 
attacks against the innocent civilian population as well as Chinese troops in 
territory under Chinese administration’ China being compelled to resist such 
aggression and defend the honour and life of the nation. Liability therefore 
lies with the party whose offensive and aggressive acts chiefly originated from 
the Settlement. 

4. Note finally urges you:—(a) to take such immediate steps as will 
restrain the Japanese from landing further reinforcements in the Settlement 
and using it as a base and (4) requests ‘that the most effective means be 
employed to bring to an end the state of affairs now existing in the Inter- 
national Settlement which is responsible for the sanguinary struggle going 
on in its vicinity’, (c) expresses hope that the Settlement authorities will not 
permit the Japanese forces to continue to make use of it ‘in perpetrating 
crimes against the law of nations and the precepts of humanity’. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Commander-in-Chief, Tokyo and Peking. 


1 Time of repetition as Mr. Ingram’s telegram No. 26 to the Foreign Office (received at 
8 p.m. on February 26, 1932). . 


No. 587 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Stmon (Geneva) 
No. 39' Telegraphic [F 1802/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 26, 1932 
Addressed to Geneva No. 39 and Shanghai. 
Your telegram No. 10.? 
I handed Minister for Foreign Affairs memorandum in accordance with 
! This telegram was repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 136 to the Foreign 


Office at 4.55 p.m. (received at 5 p.m.) on February 26, 1932. 
2 No. 561. 
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your instructions this afternoon. My United States, Italian and French 
colleagues are doing the same. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs promised to consult his colleagues at once and 
hoped to be able to do as we wished. 


No. 588 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 4o' Telegraphic [F 1803/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 26, 1932 


Addressed to Geneva No. 40, February 26th. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

If you have not all agreed it would do more harm than good to make our 
solidarity more marked than we have done.3 French and Italian Ambas- 
sadors indeed declared that their instructions did not permit them to do so 
without further reference to respective governments. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 137. 


™ Repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 137 to the ae Office (received at 
5-30 p.m. on February 26, 1932). 

2 No. 587. 

3 The preceding sentence may, however, have been intended to correspond generally to 
a passage in Tokyo despatch No. 109 of February 26 (received on March 22) wherein Sir 
F. Lindley reported that on the morning of February 26 he had called upon the American 
Ambassador ‘and found that he also had received instructions which, however, laid con- 
siderable stress on the desirability of our representations being of a joint nature. I informed 
Mr. Forbes that, in my opinion, anything like joint representations would do more harm 
than good, and I found that he was entirely of the same opinion.’ 


No. 589 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 41! Telegraphic [F 1804/1/r0] 


TOKYO, February 26, 1932 

Addressed to Geneva No. 41. 

My telegram No. 37.2 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said he appreciated my suggestion and desir- 
ability of cessation of hostilities before March 3rd. But it was not possible 
for him to carry suggestion against military opinion which insisted on blow 
being struck at rg9th army corps before negotiations. He believed that neces- 
sary blow might be struck by troops already at Shanghai in which case nego- 
tiations could begin at once. 


! This telegram was repeated from Geneva, as Tokyo telegram No. 138 to the Foreign 
Office, at 4.55 p.m. (received at 5.30 p.m.) on February 26, 1932. 
2 See No. 569, note 3. 
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I replied suggestion having been merely my private idea could be con- 
sidered as never having been made. Perhaps at some more opportune time 
some variance of it might be useful. 

Head of Asiatic Department whom I happened to meet asked if Sir M. 
Lampson was going to Nanking and hoped that his services would be avail- 
able at Shanghai where his influence might prove most useful. I replied that 
I was sure that he would be available if he could be of use. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 138. 


No. 590 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 42! Telegraphic [F 1815/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 26, 1932 

Addressed to Geneva No. 42 of February 26th. 

Letter of Colonel Stimson to Senator Borah has been exceedingly badly 
received in Japanese press and I learn from excellent source that it has made 
even worse impression in governing circles. Presumably it was intended for 
home consumption but it is difficult to exaggerate harm done here by these 
outbursts which are utilised to inflame public opinion already dangerously 
excited. I do not know whether United States Government realise war 
psychology now prevailing here or how dangerous it is because of its arro- 
gance. But I sincerely trust that His Majesty’s Government will not allow 
themselves to be dragged in by Waichiaopu and American rashness. It is 
not too much to say that American residents here look to His Majesty’s 
Government to save them from their own people.” 

Repeated to Shanghai and Foreign Office No. 139. 


1 This telegram was repeated from Geneva at 7.55 p.m. on February 26, 1932, as Tokyo 
telegram No. 139 to the Foreign Office, where it was received at 11.30 a.m. on February 27. 

2 Sir F. Lindley further reported in Tokyo despatch No. 109 of even date (received on 
March 22) that ‘the present position as regards the Shanghai episode . . . is certainly suff- 
ciently discouraging. This Embassy and the American Embassy have up to now believed 
that the Japanese Government and even the dominant clique in the Army were anxious to 
liquidate the Shanghai affair as soon as possible, though they were unlikely to do so before 
they had re-established their shaken Military superiority. We still hold this belief, but I feel 
bound to report that it is not altogether shared by the French Ambassador, who is frankly 
puzzled by all that is going on, and admits that he is unable to form a really clear idea of 
what the Japanese intend to do in China. At times he is inclined to suspect that their plans 
may be more far-reaching than we have hitherto believed; but this evening, when I saw 
him just after he had spent an hour with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, he was persuaded 
that the Japanese Government were genuinely anxious to get their troops away from 
Shanghai, though they would do nothing till they had struck a blow at the Chinese. .. . 

‘P.S. Since this despatch was written out I have had the opportunity of judging the 
reception given by the Japanese Press to Colonel Stimson’s letter to Senator Borah. It is 
as bitter as well can be; and the newspapers are now openly discussing the possibility of the 
United States proceeding to an economic boycott which would inevitably lead to war. And 
the public is being led to believe that Japan is well able to face such an eventuality. Mr. 
Yoshizawa expressed to my French colleague in the above mentioned interview his extreme 
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annoyance at the utterance of the Secretary of State and the effect it had had in stiffening 
both public opinion and the Military Party here. Count de Martel, who is not inclined to 
take a pessimistic view, owned that he was most disagreeably impressed and that the tone 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs had made him seriously uneasy. Shortly after he left me 
Mr. Fleischer [Fleisher], the American Editor of the “Japan Advertiser’’, called; and said 
that he had been very anxious a fortnight or three weeks ago but that he had felt more 
comfortable till Colonel Stimson’s pronouncement. Now things were as bad as, or worse 
than, ever. He could not believe that Congress would agree to a boycott but popular passion 
was incalculable. It would lead to war immediately and he did not anticipate that either 
he or any other Americans would have time to get away if a boycott were declared. Both 
in America and in Japan propaganda had been carried on for years—usually for ulterior 
motives—to excite the two peoples against each other; and his best hope lay in the steadying 
influence of His Majesty’s Government. He is not the only American who has said the same 
thing to me.’ 


No. 591 


Letter from Sir R. Vansittart to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
Unnumbered [Confidential /General/349/2| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1932 
My dear Secretary of State, 

You will probably have received a copy of Mr. Stimson’s letter to Senator 
Borah but, in case you have not, a copy is being sent by to-night’s bag, the 
United States Embassy having provided us with one. 

I received yesterday a message from the editor of the ‘Daily News’ to the 
effect that Howard, the head of the Howard-Scripps Newspaper Combine, 
had telegraphed that our response to Stimson’s letter would affect Anglo- 
American relations for years. I asked what this meant and was told that it 
was felt in America that we were not co-operating with her. I replied that 
on the contrary we were co-operating most fully. 

Later yesterday Lord Cecil called and told me that he and Gilbert 
Murray! had received a message from a prominent American that we were 
supposed to be reluctant to apply economic sanctions to Japan which the 
United States Government were ready to do. He asked me what answer 
should be sent. I said that it was no concern of mine how he and Gilbert 
Murray replied, but that we had had no indication that the United States 
Government favoured sanctions. In to-day’s “Times’ there is a message from 
their correspondent in Washington in which it is said ‘the Hoover administra- 
tion have no sympathy with and no conviction of the practical possibility of 
such measures as an economic boycott which has been proposed by a group 
of educators; they are fully convinced that the British Government are in 
agreement with this view; and they do not anticipate and would not join in 
any such action by the League of Nations.’ Lindsay (see his telegram No. 
126? of yesterday) thinks that Stimson has in mind an eventual withdrawal 
of Heads of Missions from Tokyo. This would hardly produce any effect. 

t Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford and Chairman of the League of 
Nations Union. 

2 No. 574. 
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It is, however, clear that some response from us is generally expected in 
America. I myself see none that could be given officially apart from any 
private approval which you may think fit to convey if you are in telephonic 
communication with Stimson: no doubt a little flattery of this kind would fall 
on appreciative ears. Stimson’s letter really amounts to no more than has 
already been done by the American Note of January 7th refusing to 
recognise anything brought about by means inconsistent with the Nine 
Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, and the same point was made in para- 
graph 6 of the Appeal by the Twelve to the Japanese Government on 
February 16th. Stimson’s letter implicitly assumes Japan to be guilty and, as 
you stated in the House of Commons on February 22nd,; our role must be 
suspense of judgement on this point. There are, moreover, to judge from 
Mr. Matsuoka’s conversation with Lampson,‘ some prospects of mediation be- 
coming possible before long, and these prospects will be spoilt if we do any- 
thing now to put Japan further into the dock. 
| Yours ever, 
' VaN 

P.S. If Stimson is really thinking of a withdrawal of Ambassadors, that is a 
course, I think, we should not wish to follow. It is but the first step on a slip- 
pery slope on which we are not prepared to go the full length. Nor do I 
agree that the effect on Japan would be salutary, rather the reverse. 

She has acted in cool calculation, and her ‘sensitiveness’ to use Stimson’s 
word, might just as easily turn to extreme exasperation. 


3 See No. 576, note 18. 4 See No. 539. 


No. 592 


Letter from Sir H. Rumbold (Berlin) to Sir W. Selby (Geneva) 
Unnumbered [Confidential /General/349/2] 


Private and Confidential BERLIN, February 26, 1932 
My dear Selby, 

I assume that you are at Geneva with the Secretary of State and therefore 
send you this letter there for what it may be worth. 

I dined last night with Obata, the Japanese Ambassador here, who, I 
understand, is said to be one of the ablest of the Japanese representatives in 
Europe. After dinner we had a heart to heart talk about the situation in 
Shanghai and he opened out surprisingly. 

He was obviously very unhappy about the position into which the Japan- 
ese had got themselves. He said, however, that they must have some definite 
and obvious success over the Chinese as otherwise their prestige in China 
would be destroyed and their trade position hopelessly compromised. I then 
understood him to say that the idea now was that the Japanese Delegation 
should, in the course or at the end of the proceedings at the forthcoming 
Assembly, make a statement to the effect that the Japanese Government 
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would terminate hostilities on their side if the Chinese would withdraw 20 
kilometres from Shanghai and agree to a neutral zone. He added that Mat- 
sudaira and the Japanese Delegation at Geneva were working on their 
Government in favour of such a declaration. I rather think that this is a 
variant of the proposal originally put forward for the withdrawal of the 
forces of both sides leaving a neutral zone between them. According to Obata 
the Japanese would definitely announce the cessation of hostilities. 

He made no concealment of his objection to the present practice in Japan 
by which the naval and military authorities can act independently of the 
Cabinet and have direct access to the Emperor. In fact, he compared their 
proceedings to the militarism which prevailed in Germany before the war. 
On the other hand, he said that we must bear in mind that, if the Japanese 
prestige and trade in China were compromised, the Chinese would see to it 
that the European Powers were the next to go. He also pointed out the 
danger of the spread of Communist ideas owing to the presence of the 19th 
Chinese Army from Canton at Shanghai, since Canton was notoriously very 
Left. 

Two months ago Dr Solf, who, as you know, was German Ambassador for 
many years at Tokyo, told me that he knew for a fact that all the Japanese 
Ambassadors in Europe had, independently of each other, telegraphed to 
Tokyo at the time of the crisis in Manchuria to warn their Government to be 
careful not to come up against the League of Nations in this matter. 

I only hope that this letter will not uselessly take up your time. 

Yours ever, 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 593 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 4) 
No. 94 [F 2133/1/10] 
Confidential moscow, February 26, 1932 
Sir, 

As reported in my telegram No. 31! of the 26th instant, I have the honour 
to report that I have received information to the effect that Japanese military 
movements in Manchuria have caused the Soviet military authorities to take 
certain precautionary dispositions along the Sino-Soviet frontier. These 
dispositions would appear to consist in the despatch of one division (all arms) 
to the district of Chita and twenty-four chaser aeroplanes from the main 
military aerodrome just outside Moscow on the Leningrad road. These 
aeroplanes are stated by my informant to have been packed for purposes of 


1 In error for telegram No. 30 of even date, briefly reporting the information in this 
paragraph. (Moscow telegram No. 31 of even date reported publication in the Soviet 
press on February 26, 1932, of four questions concerning Manchuria put to the Japanese 
Ambassador in Moscow by M. Karakhan on February 24: see Jane Degras, Soviet Documents 
on Foreign Policy—London, 1951 f—vol. ii, pp. 523 f.) 
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concealment in crates previously used to convey harvester-combines from 
the United States to this country. 

2. As regards the press, extensive reports continue to appear on the situa- 
tion at Shanghai and no attempt is made to conceal the pleasure afforded by 
the stubborn resistance of the Chinese troops to the Japanese invaders. The 
Japanese military authorities are accused of shooting women and children, 
while the orthodox communist doctrine of imperialist war turning into a 
revolutionary one, receives support in statements to the effect that the Japan- 
ese troops have in some instances proved mutinous and unreliable. 

g. I have had the opportunity in the past week of meeting Voroshilov, 
Commissar for War, Yenukidze, secretary of the TSIK,? Karakhan, who is 
in charge of Far Eastern affairs and Monsieur Krestinski.3 Among none of 
these persons can I detect any signs of panic. Anxiety, yes, and an intense 
interest in the proceedings but no panic. The situation seems as obscure to 
them as to the general public. They are evidently much interested in the 
reported increase of anti- Japanese feeling in the United States and Mr. Stim- 
son’s letter to Senator Borah; inclined to harp on Great Britain’s wellknown 
interests in China; surprised at the strong resistance of the Chinese and the 
non-success of the Japanese. Their general feeling seems to be a conviction 
that Japan’s principal object in intervening at Shanghai is to obtain a lever 
to secure the recognition of a fait accompli in Manchuria and a growing wonder 
as to how she is to achieve that result. I was unable to detect any sign what- 
ever of bellicosity. Voroshilov, who was fresh from his annual declamation 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the Red army, definitely declared 
privately as he had done officially that the policy of the Soviets is one of 
defence, defence and toujours defence. 

4. In the meanwhile exchanges of view between the two Governments in 
the form of enquiries and replies continue to be published in the press. ‘These 
publications, which are being reported separately,* continue to be impreg- 
nated with a strong sense of realistic compromise. 

I have, &c., 
EsMOND OvEY 


2 The Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. 
3 First Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 4 See note 1 above. 


No. 594 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 12) 
No. 45 [F 3365/1/r10] 
SHANGHAI, February 26, 1932 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai presents his compliments to 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and under 
instructions from H.M. Minister has the honour to transmit to him the 
under-mentioned documents. 
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Name and Date Subject 
Minute of interview with Mr. Mat- Sino-Japanese clash: 
suoka and Mr. Shigemitsu. Japanese mistakes. 


February 23rd. 1932. 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 594 
Confidential SHANGHAI, February 23, 1932 


Notes on conversation at an informal dinner party at H.M. Consulate 
General, February 23, 1932. 


H.M. Minister, 

H.M. Consul General, 
Japanese Minister, 
Mr. Matsuoka, 

Mr. Teichman, 

Mr. Blackburn.! 


Amongst the impressions left by this conversation are the following. 

Both Mr. Shigemitsu and Mr. Matsuoka clearly intimated that the ‘Shang- 
hai incident’ had been badly bungled by the Japanese authorities, but that 
things had now gone too far, that the military were in control, and that there 
was nothing more to be done for the moment. We (H.M.G. and the British 
authorities) were fortunate in being able to profit by Japan’s experience (i.e. 
learn how not to get involved in this sort of mess). But we (the British) always 
managed these things much better—look at the events of 1925-7 and how 
successful we were in finally surmounting the difficulties of those times.? 

But due allowance must be made for the worked up feelings of the Japanese, 
and the proximity of Japan and the Japanese Government to the same. H.M. 
Government were in the advantageous position of being a long way off and 
being able to view the problem from a comparatively remote and detached 
stand point. Perhaps, if H.M. Government had been established in 1925-27 
at Hong Kong, their policy would not have been so wise and cool and well 
thought out. 

Asked as to whether he could define the objective of the Japanese in the 
present conflict, Mr. Shigemitsu could give no reply. Asked as to what would 
be the next step after the Japanese Army had pushed the Chinese troops back 
to the edge of the twenty Kilometres zone, on the presumption that they 
would be successful in doing so and that the Chinese still refused to come to 
terms, he could only talk vaguely about the healing effect of time and the 
possibility of the neutral Powers once more lending their good offices to 
promote a settlement. 

In spite of the conciliatory and pacific professions of both Mr. Shigemitsu 
and Mr. Matsuoka, there was, with one exception, no hint in their conversa- 
tion that they saw any other solution than to let the Japanese military execute 
their task and push the Chinese troops back out of the 20 Kilometres zone 


1 Consul in H.M. Consulate-General at Shanghai. 
2 Cf. Volume VIII, No. 1. 
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and then seek to negotiate, if possible with neutral assistance, some settlement 
which would keep them there. This one exception was when Mr. Matsuoka 
referred, possibly without thinking what he was saying, to the desirability of 
a speedy settlement on the basis of the Chinese evacuating the Chapei area. 

Mr. Matsuoka was generally more outspoken than Mr. Shigemitsu in 
expressing his disapproval of the way the situation had been handled and in 
his professions of friendship for the Chinese and the desirability of reaching 
a peaceful solution. He said he firmly believed in the inherent fairness of the 
Chinese and had long ago advocated the unconditional surrender of extra- 
territoriality. 

Both professed to believe that a solution could have been reached before 
the Japanese reinforcements were landed and the Japanese Army took the 
situation in hand. Taxed with the uncompromising tone of the Japanese 
military ultimatum, which seemed designed to close the door on all further 
negotiation and to force on hostilities, Mr. Shigemitsu could only say that 
it, the ultimatum, had to be read in conjunction with the negotiations which 
had preceded it, and about which we knew nothing, and in the light of the 
extreme provocation suffered by the Japanese. He himself had done his 
utmost to avoid a clash. But, apart from the local feelings of the Japanese, the 
critical position at Tokyo had also to be taken into account. 

On learning that H.M. Minister was thinking of leaving Shanghai shortly, 
Mr. Shigemitsu expressed his satisfaction at hearing that he, Sir M. Lampson, 
would remain for the time being within easy reach at Nanking. 

E. T. M. W. L. 


No. 595 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Str 7. Simon (Received February 27, 2.55 p.m.) 
No. 119 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1821/1/10] 
Confidential SHANGHAI, February 27, 1932, 11.18 a.m. 


Following is Military Attaché’s appreciation of the situation February 
26th. 

Japanese advance has slowed down. She finds that up against defended 
wire entanglements she can do no better than anybody else. Situation has 
been much modified since she embarked on this adventure and much to her 
chagrin she finds that Chiang Kai-shek’s troops are actually in the line against 
her. There are distinct signs that other Chinese divisions which Japan had 
every excuse for believing would not make their appearance are drifting 
towards the battle area. She has now to envisage a resistance on the part of 
the Chinese even after she reaches her objective. 

Japanese staff expect a crack in Cantonese ranks before her growing inten- 
sity of bombardments. They surmised that Chinese will have had enough 
before many days are over. 

Against this Chinese are at present showing unexpected determination 
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even though . . .' Chinese is poor, and their few aeroplanes show no inclina- 
tion to engage superior forces in the air. 

Japan will get Chinese back but she must have better ‘behind the line’ 
organisation and more troops (2 divisions expected daily). It will require at 
least five divisions in all (excluding present Marine strength of 5,000 men) 
before she gets out with a task that on paper looked very easy and it has to 
be remembered that once back Chinese have to be held there on something 
like 40,000 yards front. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 119. Repeated to Peking and Tokyo, 
copies to Mission and Commander-in-Chief Shanghai. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 596 


Mr, Garstin (Harbin) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 6" Telegraphic [F 1829/1/r10] 


| HARBIN, February 27, 1932, 11.30 a.m." 
Addressed to Nanking. 

My immediately preceding telegram.? 

My Japanese colleague informs me that reply from Moscow has not yet 
been received and that Soviet Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has informed 
Japanese Ambassador at Moscow that question involves serious political 
considerations.3 Telegrams received by Japanese Consul here from 
Muchiang indicate that Chinese anti-Kirin troops are moving eastward and 
that situation is dangerous. Japanese Military Mission are anxious not to 
take provocative action and will await receipt of reply from Moscow. 

Repeated to Peking No. 31, Foreign Office No. 6, also by post to Mukden 
and Dairen February 27th, 10 a.m. 


1 Number and time of repetition to the Foreign Office (received at 5 p.m. on February 


27, 1932). 
2 No. 575- 3 See No. 593, note 1. 


No. 597 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 43' Telegraphic (F 1816/1/r10] 


TOKYO, February 27, 1932 

Addressed to Geneva No. 43. 

All this morning streets have been paraded by thousands of ex-service men 
in lorries shouting and waving flags. Movement is obviously organised in 
order to raise war fever already sufficiently pronounced. 

Repeated to Shanghai. 


t Repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 141 to the Foreign Office at 11.40 a.m. 
(received at 11.40 a.m.) on February 27, 1932. 
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No. 598 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 213 Telegraphic [F 1784/1/10] 

Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 27, 1932, 12.50 p.m. 
Following for the Secretary of State from Sir R. Vansittart:— 
Washington telegrams Nos. 126 and 127.! 

We have already ‘ranged ourselves squarely’ to a considerable extent with 
United States government by our action in regard to the open door,? follow- 
ing the United States note of January 7th, and by paragraph 6 of the League 
appeal of February 16th.3 Mr. Stimson’s letter to Mr. Borah is taken by the 
United States press as addressed mainly to us, but he ‘addresses himself 
mainly to the League’.« The Americans do not appear to contemplate 
anything ‘more than an exchange of notes’. I doubt if this is the moment for 
more ‘square verbal ranging’. In any case, the United States government 
having already acted, we could only do such ranging with the League, to 
whom Mr. Stimson is addressing himself. As to that (a) the Assembly is due 
on March 3rd. We cannot act ahead of that; (4) is this anyhow the moment 
for ‘taking an attitude adverse to Japan’? Firstly you stated in the House of 
Commons on February 22nd the necessity for suspending judgment.s 
Secondly Mr. Matsuoka’s talk with Sir M. Lampson, which receives some 
confirmation from Tokyo, and also Mr. Ingram’s telegram No. 24,° indicate 
that we may soon be having peace feelers from both sides. A good opportunity 
for mediation may be impaired by ‘taking an attitude adverse to Japan’ and 
‘more incisiveness’ at this juncture by irritating Tokyo and stiffening Nanking. 

In order to avoid disappointment and resentment, would you consider 
talking to Stimson as above, and I would do the same to Atherton. If you 
do not feel able to say much to Stimson I would telegraph to Washington 
if you approve on above lines for communication to Stimson. Meanwhile 
I will try to get as favourable though non-committal press as possible for 
Stimson’s letter. 

Repeated to Washington No. 144. 


t Nos. 574 and 577. 2 See Nos. 61 and 66. 3 See No. 471. 

4 On the same day of February 27, 1932, Sir E. Drummond sent Sir J. Simon in Geneva 
a copy of his record of an interview with Mr. Hugh Wilson. This record corresponded closely 
with that of Mr. Wilson (cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 452-3 and 
456-7) except that: (i) where Mr. Wilson recorded (op. cit., p. 457), ‘It was his [Sir E. 
Drummond’s] opinion that at the present moment the Japanese state of mind might be 
ready to go to war with even Great Britain “‘should economic sanctions be undertaken’”’ ’, 
Sir E. Drummond recorded: ‘Indeed, I was inclined to think that even if America and 
Great Britain together were prepared to take economic sanctions, Japan in her present state 
of mind might be ready to go to war with both of them.’ (ii) Sir E. Drummond’s record did 
not cover the last paragraph of that of Mr. Wilson, op. cit., p. 457. Sir E. Drummond 
transmitted the copy of his record to Sir J. Simon under cover of a personal letter which 
read: ‘I think you will be interested in seeing the attached record of a conversation which 
I had with Wilson to-day. He was reading from a telegram which he had received from 
Stimson. It makes the line of American thought comparatively clear.’ 

S See No. 576, note 18. 6 See No. 570. 
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No. 599 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 27, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 140 Telegraphic [F 1807/1/10] 


TOKYO, February 27, 1932, 1.15 p.m. 


There is a rumour that first squadron and other units unknown have been 
cruising near Formosa. I do not know whether there is any truth in it but 
official reports give first squadron, first and second submarine squadron at 
practice base sailed February 6th, and fourth squadron and second destroyer 
squadron as having left Sasebo on February 25th. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 140, repeated to Shanghai for His 
Majesty’s Minister, and Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 600 


Str R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 214 Telegraphic [F 1841/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 27, 1932, 1.15 p.m. 


Following for Mr. Cadogan, begins: 
Following telegram from Canadian Government to Canadian High Com- 
missioner in London has been brought to Dominions Office by Vanier,' 


Cable in clear extracts from statement by Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs defining British interpretation of obligations under Articles 15 and 16 
of League Covenant? and indicate likely British attitude at Special Assembly, 
ends. We can deal here with the rest of the telegram but Dominions Office 
would be grateful to know what answer Sir John Simon would wish sent to 
the enquiry in last words of telegram. Perhaps Sir John Simon may think 
the best course to be to speak personally to Sir George Perley} who could then 
communicate with his Government. 


1 Secretary in the office of the Canadian High Commissioner in London. 

2 Cf. Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 261, col. 1612. 

3 Canadian Minister without Portfolio and Delegate to the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva. 


No. 601 
Sir R. Vansittart to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghaz) 
No. 26 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1845/12/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 27, 1932, 1.40 p.m. 


British Commander Tientsin reports' that at request of His Majesty’s 
Consul-General and French Consul-General he informed Japanese General 


1 Cf. No. 585. 


II. x 641 Tt 


Officer Commanding on February 24th that in event of war between China 
and Japan or of a situation like that at Shanghai Japanese reinforcements 
could not be allowed to land on British or French bunds or to march through 
British or French concessions. 

It should be made clear to His Majesty’s Consul-General that we are not 
in a position actually to prevent such Japanese action if it were insisted upon. 


No. 602 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 27, 5.45 p.m.) 
No. 126 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1826/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, February 27, 1932 


Donald has informed Mr. Holman that there is the possibility that suc- 
cessful resistance of Chinese at Shanghai may lead Central Government to 
instruct Chang Hsiao-liang to move his troops to Manchuria to suppress the 
independent government there when ... ed,' and desires to ascertain our 
attitude, should movement of troops from Peking to Manchuria be decided 
upon, as regards presence of troops within 20 li zone on their way through 
Tientsin. 

2. I have replied that I am not prepared to answer D’s question. I have 
added for Mr. Holman’s confidential information that our policy remains 
not to get embroiled between China and Japan; normal troop traffic through 
Tientsin has never been objected to by us of recent years; to do so now might 
align us with Japan in her dispute with China. At the same time we could 
hardly remain indifferent to anything that might entail hostilities in Tientsin 
Farshan? area where we have such important interests. The question what 
form the protection of those interests would take, would require reference to 
His Majesty’s Government, who would no doubt be guided by circumstances 
as they arose. 

3. Have you any instructions? 

4. We know that the Americans will not be parties to any unity connected 
with the Tientsin 20 li zone arrangement of 1903 [1902]* with which they 
claim not to be associated—United States Minister reaffirmed this on 
February 26th in connexion with another matter. Ends. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 126 of February 27th; repeated to Peking 
and Nanking. 

1 The text is here uncertain. 
2 It was suggested in the Foreign Office that this name should read ‘Tangshan’. 


3 Another text of this telegram here read ‘action’. 
4 See John V. A. MacMurray, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 316-18. 
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No. 603 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved February 27, 8 p.m.) 
No. 90 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1817/1/10] 


GENEVA, February 27, 1932, 6.55 p.m. 


Following from Secretary of State: 

Mr. Matsudaira told me this afternoon! that he was instructed by his 
government to give me information as to Japan’s intentions with reference 
to Shanghai region. After justifying Japan’s action as necessary to avert 
immediate danger to the Settlement and to Japanese residents there and 
after pointing out the necessity of Japan’s requirements that the roth army 
should retire he stated categorically that when the object was obtained of 
making the Chinese army withdraw to a distance which would assure safety, 
Japan intends to attempt to secure a solution in concert with the other 
Powers interested. For this purpose and especially to provide for the safe- 
guarding in future of foreign residents in and around Shanghai, Japan was 
prepared for the holding of a round table conference with representatives 
of other Powers chiefly interested in Shanghai. He declared that Japan has 
no intention whatever of pursuing any political ambition in Shanghai region. 
Japan has no desire to establish a Japanese settlement in Shanghai or other- 
wise to advance the exclusive interests of Japanese but wished Shanghai to 
maintain and strengthen its character as an international City with due 
regard to the rights of such Powers as Great Britain, America and France 
who have contributed so greatly to the building up of Shanghai and with 
full confidence in the administration of the Municipal Council ofinternational 
settlement. Any reinforcements sent by Japan to Shanghai had no other 
object but to get rid of imminent danger to the Settlement and residents 
as soon as possible. Mr. Matsudaira referred to the report that Japanese 
Government intended to set up neutral zones round the principal Chinese 
cities and to comment that this would constitute a violation of provisions of 
the Nine Power Treaty. He declared that the report was entirely unfounded. 
Observations suggesting the contrary made by an official of the Japanese 
Foreign Office to journalists was a personal opinion. But neither on this 
point nor as regards validity of the Nine Power Treaty did what had been 
reported in the least represent the intentions of Japanese Government.? 


1 This telegram was drafted on February 26, 1932. 

2 A similar communication was made by the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires in London to 
the Foreign Office on February 26. There was filed with the present telegram a document 
headed as follows: ‘This document, which was handed by Mr. Matsudaira to Sir John Simon 
at Geneva on Friday evening, February 26th, is not to be treated as official. The Japanese 
Ambassador gave it to Sir John merely for the purpose of conveying more clearly what he 
was instructed verbally to say to-him.’ This document read as follows: . 


‘Substance of the Telegram from Mr. Yoshizawa, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
‘Confidential—not official document. 
‘The circumstances of the recent clash between Japanese and Chinese forces in the Shang- 
hai region and of the despatch of our land forces, have been clearly stated in the declarations 
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I asked Mr. Matsudaira whether in speaking of a round table conference 
he envisaged calling together of all parties of Nine Power Treaty. He was 
not enthusiastic? of his government’s intentions on this point but expressed 
personal view that it would be simpler and quicker to call together Powers 


of the Japanese Government. It appears, however, that there are certain misunderstandings 
amongst the Powers as to the true intentions of the Japanese Government. You are instructed 
to give the following information to the Government to which you are accredited to the end 
that our position may be rightly understood :— 

‘t. In the Shanghai affair, we have no other intention than to avert the imminent danger 
to the Settlement, and to the Japanese residents, for the purpose of restoring peace to 
Shanghai. Our demand to the Chinese 19th Army to retire had been conceived with the 
above object in view. Our forces had no intention to proceed outside the defence line of the 
sector assigned to them, if the Chinese Army had accepted our demand. As it was, we were 
obliged to take steps to use arms. 

‘2. The rgth Army is not under the direct control of the Nanking Government, and has 
communistic inclinations. The nucleus of that Army is the 61st Division that, under the 
command of General Cheng Chien, was responsible for the Nanking affair of 1925, and its 
Chief of Staff is General T[s]ai, who was an officer under General Cheng. When an Army 
of such a description remains in the neighbourhood closely surrounding all sides of the 
district inhabited by many Japanese nationals and assigned for the Japanese protection, 
causing imminent and grave danger to be constantly felt, it is impossible for us to let the 
situation subsist, if only in view of our responsibility of defending that sector. Such pre- 
cedents as the forced abolition of the British Settlement in Hankow in 1927, and the so-called 
‘Nanking Affair’’ of 1927, will readily account for our present apprehensions. Dr. Eugene 
Chen, one of the instigators of the offensive attitude of the 19th Army, is reported to be 
declaring that the Shanghai Settlements should be abolished by force taking advantage of 
the present situation. So long as the Chinese forces did not consent to retire in peace, it was 
inevitable that we should have had recourse to the necessary military action against the 
Chinese forces. 

‘3. When we attain our object of making the Chinese Army retire to a distance which 
would assure us safety, it is our intention to attempt the settlement of the affair in concert 
with the other Powers interested. For that purpose, and especially to provide for the safe- 
guarding in the future of the foreign residents in and around Shanghai, we are prepared 
to havea “‘Round Table Conference”’ with the representatives of the Powers greatly interested 
in Shanghai. We have no intention whatever to promote any political ambition in the 
Shanghai region, availing ourselves of the present affair. Not only have we no desire to 
establish a Japanese Settlement in Shanghai or in any other way to advance the exclusive 
interests of the Japanese, but, with due respect to such Powers as Great Britain, the United 
States and France, who have contributed so greatly to the building up of Shanghai, and 
with full confidence in the administration of the Municipal Council of the International 
Settlement, to let Shanghai maintain and strengthen its character as an international city. 

‘4. As to the Japanese land forces sent to Shanghai as reinforcements, they have exactly 
the same object as above indicated of eradicating at the earliest moment the imminent 
danger to the Settlement and residents. 

‘5. It has been alarmingly reported in newspapers that the Japanese Government 
intended to set up neutral zones around the principal Chinese cities and that that would 
constitute a violation of the provisions of the Nine Power Treaty. It is entirely unfounded. 
It is true that on one occasion an official of the Japanese Foreign Office told newspaper 
correspondents that, in his personal opinion, it would be necessary to set up a zone of peace 
around all important Chinese open ports where no Chinese force could enter, in order to 
terminate the anti-Japanese movements. He also discussed in a private capacity the relation 
of the Nine-Power Treaty to that project with a group of journalists. Such, however, does 
not in the least represent the intentions of the Japanese Government.’ 

3 This word was subsequently amended to ‘informed’. 
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principally interested in Shanghai, he told me that a communication corre- 
sponding to that which he had made to me was being made to other Powers 
principally concerned. I asked whether it was intended to make public 
contents of this communication reminding him that Assembly of League 
would have Sino-Japanese matters before it next Thursday. He had not 
considered point of publication and I said of course British Government 
would not make a public announcement without his leave. I pointed out 
what he had said was expressly limited to Shanghai and might be taken to 
imply an intention to deal with Manchuria differently, without giving a 
direct answer on this point Matsudaira insisted that Shanghai problem was 
immediate anxiety of us all and added that if Manchurian question was 
raised at the Assembly Japan would take up the position that the Council 
had already appointed as suggested a commission to deal with that and that 
it did not come within the scope of the Assembly discussion. It seems to me 
there may be some technical justification for this contention since China can 
only bring before the Assembly a dispute which was brought before the 
Council within the previous fourteen days. 

Mr. Matsudaira told me he had been telegraphing to his government 
indicating his belief that the Powers interested in International Settlement 
might be willing to afford their good offices to produce a cessation of hostili- 
ties as soon as time was ripe for it. He thought Japanese reinforcements might 
reach area about February 27th. I had urged him at a previous interview 
two days ago seriously to consider whether an opportunity for some sort of 
armistice might not arise before serious fighting was resumed. I did not 
indicate to Matsudaira what view British Government might take of Japan’s 
suggestion also of a round table conference but I asked what kind of arrange- 
ment for the future Japan had in mind as an outcome of it. Since she had 
made it plain that she was not contemplating any extension of Settlement 
area how would proposed conference secure greater safety of Settlement? 
Mr. Matsudaira was not in a position to answer this question. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 90, of February 26th, repeated to Nan- 
king, No. 84 and Tokyo No. 12. 

4 In his immediately following telegram to Nanking (repeated as No. 91 L.N. of February 
27 to the Foreign Office) Sir J. Simon requested Sir M. Lampson to furnish his observations 
on the present telegram. 


No. 604 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 44! Telegraphic [F 1827/1/10] 

Addressed to Geneva No. 44 of February 27th. TORY O;: He0THATy 27,1938 

United States Ambassador is gravely preoccupied with reaction here to 
Colonel Stimson’s pronouncement and has represented to (? ‘his’ omitted) 
government that joint action will constitute a danger to peace. 

1 Repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 142 to the Foreign Office at 6.55 p.m. 
(received at 6.50 p.m.) on February 27, 1932. 
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I must repeat that the only result of the pronouncement and representa- 
tions . . .2 prevent strong opposition felt in many circles to Shanghai 
adventure from finding expression. 

I am positively dreading next week at Geneva. 

Our demarche yesterday has been well received in the press and I ascribe 
this to the wording of your telegram No. 103 which was adopted by my col- 
leagues and to manner of presentation. 

Repeated to Shanghai. 


2 The text is here uncertain. It was suggested in the Foreign Office that the words ‘is to’ 
had been omitted. 


3 No. 561. 
No. 605 
Mr. Eastes (Mukden) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)' 
No. 23 [F 2574/1/10] 
: MUKDEN, February 27, 1932 
Sir, 


In continuation of my despatch No. 212 of February 25th, 1932, I have 
the honour to report that, as has happened before, the articles in “The Man- 
churia Daily News’ announcing that it had been ‘practically decided’ to 
adopt Ta T’ung Kuo as the name of the new State in process of establishment, 
would appear to have been premature, and that the deliberations of the 
North Eastern Administrative Council, which are not yet finally terminated, 
are now alleged to be in favour of the official title of Man Chou Kuo, i.e. 
‘Manchuria’. 

2. Nor is it yet clear that an irrevocable decision has been taken to elevate 
the ex-Emperor of China to the position of Head of the new State, for the 
latest press announcements on this subject assert merely that the Head of the 
State (without specifying who that is to be) shall have the title of ‘Chih Cheng’, 
for which I can think of no more adequate English equivalent than ‘Officer 
Administering the Government’. The period for which the first Head of the 
State is to hold office, at first announced as eight years, is now declared to 
await ‘the decision of the people’ ; but the title of Ft fj or ‘Great Federation’ 
has been officially adopted for the inaugural period and by orders of the 
Administrative Council, all Chinese newspapers here have begun, on Feb- 
ruary 27th, to print the year as the ‘First Year of Ta T’ung’. 

3. Even the Flag of the new State appears to be still under debate, and 
although several triumphal arches have recently been erected in and about 
the Walled City of Mukden, flags are still conspicuous by their absence. 

4. From certain of my Colleagues and other well-informed foreigners, I 
hear rumours that the Japanese Authorities are claiming to have sole control 


t A copy of this despatch was sent to the Foreign Office under Mukden formal covering 
despatch No. 24 of even date (received on March 16, 1932). 
2 Not printed. 
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over the Ministries of War and Communications to be set up as part of the 
machinery of government of the new State; and the schemes for the establish- 
ment of a separate Postal Administration, foreshadowed in my despatch No. 
16 Confidential; of February 3rd, are certainly not dormant, though no 
definite action has yet been taken. 

5. While Tuesday next, March ist, 1s still given out as the date for the 
formal inauguration of the new State, rumours are gaining credence that the 
reports of insistent demands to Marshal Chang Hsiao-liang to organise a 
punitive expedition for ‘the recovery of Manchuria’, coupled with stories of 
Chinese troops advancing from the direction of Jehol, are influencing the 
sponsors of the new regime to ‘ca’ canny’, and the actual date may once again 
be postponed. Foreigners are experiencing great difficulty in obtaining 
reliable information, all Chinese officials having, it is alleged, been strictly 
warned against granting interviews to them at the present time. 

6. I am forwarding copies of this despatch to the Foreign Office, to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo, to the Diplomatic Mission at Nanking, and 
to His Majesty’s Consular Officers at Harbin, Newchwang and Dairen.‘ 

I have, &c., 
A. E. EAsTEs 

3 No. 296. 

4 With reference to the present despatch Mr. Dening reported in his Dairen despatch 
No. 21 of February 29 to Tokyo (copy received in the Foreign Office on April 12) that the 
local press at Dairen had recently ‘conveyed the impression that it has been somewhat 
premature in announcing that the ex-Emperor Hsuan Tung would be the ruler of the new 
Manchurian State. I am inclined to think that the press gained this information from 
Japanese rather than Chinese sources, the more so as innumerable Japanese ‘‘advisers’’ are 
presumably fully aware of what has been going on at the various conferences which have 
been taking place between the Manchurian and Mongolian leaders recently. It is therefore 
all the more curious that what was at first made as a positive announcement should ulti- 
mately fade away into a mere possibility. ... Meanwhile after dark on February 26th 
Dairen was plastered with posters in Chinese acclaiming the new Manchurian State and 
the benefits it would confer, reviling at the same time the Governments of Chang Hsiao- 
liang and Nanking. ... A curious feature of these posters was that one of them was dated 
November tst, 1931, some months before the general public had appreciated in what direc- 
tion the Manchurian political situation would tend.’ 


No. 606 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Str R. Vansittart (Received February 28, 12.30 a.m.) 
No. 92 L.N. Telegraphic: by telephone [F 1819/1/10] 


GENEVA, February 28, 1932 

Following from Secretary of State: 

My telegram No. go.! 

I have had further conversation today? with representatives of Japan, 
China, United States, France and Italy with a view to seeing whether 
immediate joint offer of good offices should be made for purpose of bringing 

™ No. 603. 2 This telegram was evidently drafted on February 27, 1932. 
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about end of Shanghai fighting and restoration of peaceful conditions. The 
basis proposed would be: 

(1) A Conference to be set up in Shanghai for above purposes following 
an immediate cessation of hostilities consolidated by arrangements made 
between Japanese and Chinese Commanders in consultation with the military 
and naval authorities of the other principal Powers represented in Shanghai 
who would render all possible assistance. 

(2) A declaration by Japan that she has no political or territorial designs 
in the Shanghai region and no intention of establishing a Japanese settlement 
in Shanghai or of otherwise advancing the exclusive interests of the Japanese. 

(3) A declaration by China that she would enter the negotiations on the 
basis that the International Settlement must be preserved intact under 
arrangements which will secure its area and residents from future danger. 

Chinese representative assures me that he is confident that his government 
would accept (1) and (3). Matsudaira has affirmed (2) on the authority of 
the Japanese Government. Although in conversation reported in my tele- 
gram No. go! Matsudaira indicated that Chinese army must first withdraw 
or be driven away, he has since told me that he did not think his government 
would insist on this condition and I am awaiting confirmation as to this. 
United States representative after consulting Stimson tells me latter regards 
plan with favour and would be disposed to co-operate. Assuming that Stim- 
son’s co-operation is secured and that Matsudaira gives above confirmation 
First Lord and I consider that the effort should be made probably by identic 
letters addressed to Japanese and Chinese representatives through the Council 
of the League on Monday’ if possible, the four Powers simultaneously indicat- 
ing their willingness to appoint representatives to serve on the Shanghai 
Conference for the above purpose. Grandi concurs for Italy and Boncour 
will get reply of French Government which he expects to be favourable by 
Sunday afternoon. 

Should appreciate views of colleagues immediately available and subject 
to this would ask for authority to use discretion. 


3 February 29 


No. 607 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr, Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 224 Telegraphic [F 1846/1/10] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28, 1932, 12.50 p.m. 
Following for Sir W. Selby from Sir R. Vansittart: 
Please refer to our telephone conversation this morning.! 
The Commander-in-Chief? reports that, at a meeting with Dr. Koo and the 
Chief of Staff of the Chinese rgth Route Army on February 27th, he was 
informed by the latter that the Chinese are ready to discuss terms put forward 


t The reference is uncertain. Cf., however, No. 617. 
2 Admiral Sir H. Kelly. 
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by anybody including Japanese. The Chinese would evacuate to 20 kilo- 
metres demanded if Japanese will also withdraw but surveillance of evacua- 
tion area must be by neutrals to see neither side violates agreement. 


3 Admiral Kelly had further reported in his telegram 756 of 6.30 p.m. on February 27, 
1932, from Shanghai to the Admiralty that the Chinese Chief of Staff, Lieutenant-General 
Gaston Wang had added: ‘Proposal in [ Japanese] ultimatum that evacuation be super- 
intended by Japanese Troops with flags and aeroplanes will never be accepted. If operations 
continue Chinese will gradually be driven back but Japanese will never be allowed any 
peace and their whole army will eventually be involved.’ In his immediately following 
telegram of even date at 10.20 p.m. Admiral Kelly had further reported : ‘Admiral Nomura 
came to see me this evening to discuss points raised in my immediately preceding tele- 
gram. I impressed on him desirability of arriving at some arrangement before assembly 
of League of Nations. I was rather shocked that he proposed forwarding proposal to 
Tokio without informing Military as he thinks that they want to make a push. He is 
obvious[ly] much worried by danger of Third party risks which (? constitute) greater danger 
than Chinese situation. I gather that question of landing to cut the line of communica- 
tion between Nanking and Shanghai has been considered also an air attack on Nanking. 
Wellington Koo also hinted at possibility of a diverse attack owing to the appointment of 
two Japanese Generals. I repeated to him my offer to arrange friendly meeting at lunch 
or dinner on board here before any formal conference takes place to see if any acceptable 
arrangement can be arrived at.’ On February 28 Signor Grandi at Geneva sent to Sir J. 
Simon the following text of a telegram of the previous day from the Italian Legation at 
Shanghai: ‘General Tsaintikai [sic], whom I have seen at Chinese Headquarters to-day, 
has declared to me again that the Chinese are willing to accept an equitable settlement of 
the controversy with Japan. He also stated that at the same time they are ready to continue 
the fight, should the Japanese remain in their aggressive attitude. He thanked me also 
for what the Italian Government had done, and expressed his regret for the Libia incident. 
He informed me also that he had given instructions in order to avoid any incident of the 
kind in the future.’ 


No. 608 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington)to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 29, 9 a.m.) 
No. 129 Telegraphic (F 1832/1/r10] 


Immedtate WASHINGTON, February 28, 1932, 2.28 p.m. 


Following for Sir R. Vansittart. 

Your telegram to Geneva No. 213.! 

It seems to me that within a few days His Majesty’s Government will be 
faced with necessity for deciding whether their policy in the Far East is to 
be inclined towards Japan or towards America. Decision will be all the 
more critical if, as I anticipate, having taken the one path it will be increas- 
ingly difficult with lapse of time to cross over to the other. 

It is quite true that United States Government is never able to take firm 
engagements and that their support in any given contingency can never be 
relied on without question, but their policy in the Far East within the last 
six months has been completely in line with all the under-lying tendencies of 
their policy within the last 15 years and has irretrievably committed them 
for an indefinite future period. On the other hand every Japanese gesture is 


1 No. 598. 
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in defiance of open-door principles which His Majesty’s Government surely 
cannot wish to abandon, and it must too be difficult for the latter to surrender 
to United States Government championship of cause of international morality 
and of everything which League of Nations stands for. As a problem of power 
I find it hard to believe that Japan can indefinitely stand the strain to which 
she is now subjected, and which is likely to continue over a period of years. 

If it really is intended to decline these American invitations I presume your 
attitude will have to be made clear at forthcoming meeting of the League 
Assembly and I should deprecate any immediate efforts to avoid disappoint- 
ment or resentment here by explanations which in fact are impossible. But 
I hope that you will have no misgivings as to line of your policy and I pray 
that my own are unfounded. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 129 of February 28th, repeated to Geneva. 


No. 609 


Str F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 28, 10.25 a.m.) 
No. 144 Telegraphic [F 1828/1/r10] 
TOKYO, February 28, 1932, 4.25 p.m. 


Commander in Chief’s 757! to Admiralty. 

Naval Attaché tells me that feeling between Japanese army and navy is 
bitter, former accusing latter of having bungled Shanghai and the latter 
considering the army is endangering the country by their violence and 
ignorance of foreign countries. 

Addressed to Foreign Office repeated to Shanghai, Commander in Chief 
and Nanking. 


! See No. 607, note 3. 


No. 610 


Str M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 28, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 127 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1834/1/10} 
NANKING, February 28, 1932 

I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and the following was the 
upshot of a long conversation: 

2. Chinese position was now defined in four points, viz: 

(2) Simultaneous and mutual evacuation, 

(5) Japanese to withdraw to the Settlement. Chinese to withdraw to a 
reasonable distance e.g. Chenju line specifically, 

(c) Evacuated area to be policed by Chinese, 

(d) Four Powers to guarantee that neither side will attack the other during 
and after withdrawal. 
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As regards (5) though he would not formally admit as much I gathered 
they would accept Japanese withdrawal to geographical status quo ante 
December 31st. 

3. These four points had been communicated to Waichiaopu by Wang 
Ching-wei with whom as head of the government all decisions rest. 

4. I explained my view of deadlock and said that I had come up to ascer- 
tain whether Chinese Government were any more inclined than before to 
meet the Japanese demands of February 18th especially on the two concern- 
ing distance of withdrawal i.e. 20 kilometres and dismantling of Woosung 
and Paoshan forts. Minister for Foreign Affairs insisted that both remained 
utterly unacceptable and that if Japanese adhered to their demands in full 
China would go down fighting. 

4a. Minister for Foreign Affairs said China must also insist on point ‘d’. 
I made it quite plain that that was a physical impossibility and that the most 
that they could hope for would be a Sino-Japanese commission with neutral 
attachés to certify mutual withdrawal. 

5. I made the point which I had already made with Koo that China 
should not miss the opportunity of countering Japan’s recent reply to the 
League appeal by a declaration making it plain that Chinese troops had no 
relation to the attack on Settlement! and would withdraw if the Japanese did. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs said they were ‘sending instructions yesterday 
to Geneva to do so’. 

6. Minister for Foreign Affairs scouted the idea that 19th route army were 
not being fully supported by the government. 

7. Minister for Foreign Affairs raised the question of the neutrality of 
Settlement and explained his difficulties and the constant pressure he was 
under from Chinese public opinion to get something done. He said that 
hitherto result had been warning to Chinese troops to respect the Settlement 
but hinted that if Japanese went on landing troops within its boundaries 
something might happen. I refused to admit this but undertook at his earnest 
request to reply to his last note (see Mr. Ingram’s telegram No. 53)? saying 
that we had protested to the Japanese against any use of Settlement for mili- 
tary operations unconnected with its defence. 

8. Generally speaking interview got us nowhere because the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs did not dare commit himself to anything beyond Chinese 
Government’s four points. I received impression however that the Chinese 
might possibly be induced to withdraw 20 kilometres if their ‘face’ could be 
saved by making it a voluntary withdrawal without appearance of dismant- 
ling of the forts. 

g. Minister for Foreign Affairs said that Coo Hem-chi? who has returned 
to Shanghai would be Chinese Government’s representative if any further 
discussions took place. 

t It is possible that this passage should read ‘no intention to attack the Settlement’. 

2 No. 586. 

3 It = suggested on the filed copy that this name should read ‘Kuo Tai-chi’. 
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10. I am seeing Chiang Kai-shek this afternoon. Wang Ching-wei has 
left for Loyang for Central Executive Committee meeting there. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 127 of February 28th; repeated to Peking, 
Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief and Shanghai. 


No. 611 


Note from the French Delegation at Geneva to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva. 


Received February 28) 
[F 2942/1/10] 
GENEVE, 28 Féorter, 1932 

M. André Tardieu a pris connaissance de la communication que Sir John 
Simon a bien voulu faire hier 4 M. Paul-Boncour.' 

Le Gouvernement francais s’associera trés volontiers a l’offre de bons 
offices que Sir John Simon a l’intention de faire aux délégués Chinois et 
Japonais pour arréter les hostilités 4 Changhai, étant entendu que les prin- 
cipales Puissances intéressées, parmi lesquelles, naturellement, les Etats- 
Unis, s’y associeront également. 

Le Gouvernement frangais serait obligé 4 Sir John Simon de bien vouloir 
compleéter sur un point le texte de la communication qu’il se propose de faire 
aux délégués Chinois et Japonais. I] lui parait, en effet, indispensable qu’au 
paragraphe 3) la ‘concession francaise’ soit visée explicitement au méme 
titre que la ‘concession internationale’ et dans les mémes conditions. Con- 
vaincu que Sir John Simon n’avait nullement Vintention de limiter les 
négociations envisagées a la sécurité de la concession internationale, il ne 
doute pas que le Secrétaire d’Etat n’aura aucune difficulté 4 compléter sur 
ce point le texte qu’1il a envisagé.? 

1 See No. 606. 

2 Sir V. Wellesley recorded in the Foreign Office on February 29, 1932: ‘The French 
Ambassador called this afternoon and said he had received instructions to inform us that 
the French Government would gladly associate themselves in any joint good offices which 
the interested Powers might see fit to offer in the Sino-Japanese dispute. His Excellency 


added that no doubt M. Tardieu, who is now at Geneva will have spoken to Sir John 
Simon in this sense.’ 


No. 612 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Lindley ( Tokyo) 
No. 14 Telegraphic [F 1833/1/10] 
Immediate GENEVA, February 28, 1932, 10.45 p.m.! 
Following from Secretary of State :— 
Addressed to Tokyo No. 14 of February 28th and Nanking. 
My telegram No. go? to Foreign Office. 
Since conversation with Mr. Matsudaira reported therein latter indicated 
to me that his government might waive condition as to retirement of the 19th 
t Time of despatch of the repetition, as No. 93 L.N., to the Foreign Office (received at 
g a.m. on February 29, 1932). 2 No. 603. 
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army. He has at my request asked his government for confirmation of this 
and I am waiting for his reply. 

On the assumption that reply is favourable I have secured consent of 
French and Italian governments and am confident of obtaining to-day that 
of United States government to joint offer of good offices for the purpose of 
terminating hostilities and setting up of conference in Shanghai on the basis 
that Japan has no political or territorial designs in Shanghai region and no 
intention of establishing a Japanese settlement in Shanghai or of otherwise 
advancing exclusive interests of Japanese and that China enters conference on 
the basis that international and French settlement[s] must be preserved intact 
under arrangements that will secure these areas and their residents from 
future danger. Idea is that proposal to this effect should be made by Council 
and that the Powers in question should announce their readiness to take all 
necessary action. The exact procedure has not yet been definitely decided. 

United States representative is seeking Mr. Stimson’s authority} in the 
event of Mr. Matsudaira’s reply being unfavourable to join with me in put- 
ting strong pressure on him to secure reconsideration by his government of 
their instructions. If reply remained definitely unfavourable proposal would 
not be pursued as the making of offer would then not improve situation and 
its rejection by Japan would be likely to create a very dangerous atmosphere 
in the Assembly. 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 


3 Cf. Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 470. 


No. 613 


Str M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received February 29, 10 a.m.) 
No. 128 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1852/1/10] 


NANKING, February 28, 1932 

My telegram No. 127.! 

I had a long conversation with Chiang Kai-shek this afternoon.2 He 
vehemently denounced Japanese demands for evacuation of 20 kilometre 
zone and dismantling of Woosung forts and insisted that no Chinese could 
nowadays dream of accepting and no friendly power should associate itself 
in any way with such humiliating terms which savoured of methods of 30 
years ago. His views on the subject of Japan’s demands generally were so 
strong that I had some difficulty in leading him up to the eventual discussion 
of how far China could go to meet them with special reference to Wang 
Ching-wei’s four points (see my immediately preceding telegram)! but 
eventually he admitted that provided there was mutual withdrawal, actual 
distance of so many metres more or less was of minor importance and that 
main objection to Japanese terms centred on demand for dismantling of the 


t No. 610. 
2 Madame Chiang Kai-shek participated in this conversation. 
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forts. He did not demur when I suggested possibility of finding a formula for 
a voluntary withdrawal to a greater distance (than Chenju) without any 
specific mention of forts. 

2. My doubt grows whether any Chinese government would nowadays 
under any circumstances be able to conclude a settlement which repeatedly 
insisted on dismantling national forts. It is too reminiscent of Boxer protocol. 

g. Chiang was fully alive to Japan’s policy of treating question as a local 
issue to be handled with regional authorities and ridiculed idea that 19th 
route army was fighting on its own. For certain good reasons Chinese govern- 
ment had at the outset sought to conceal fact that they had been reinforced 
by the national guard. But 19th route army was part of national army which 
might ... .3 reason to be fighting in its place. 

4. He was careful to emphasise that he could only express his personal 
views being no longer at head of government. 

5. I have arranged to return to Shanghai on March rst leaving here at 
day-break. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Commander-in-Chief, Tokyo, 
Peking and Shanghai. 


3 The text is here uncertain. Another text of this telegram here read ‘. . . national armies 
any of which is equally. . . . [text uncertain] be fighting. . .’. 


No. 614 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 45' Telegraphic [F 1869/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 28, 1932 

Addressed to Geneva telegram No. 45. 

Following is my appreciation of the situation after consulting well informed 
sources. 

1. Economic sanctions have been thoroughly discussed in the press, at 
many meetings of industrialists and financiers one of which was attended by 
Minister of War, and in innumerable conversations. Result is that Japan is 
considered able to withstand strain as she would have control over resources 
of Manchuria and of principal centres of China, the property of which she 
would seize and exploit. 

2. Application of sanctions would result in war but Japan is considered to 
have nothing to fear from United States fleet and not much from combined 
fleets.? 


' Repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 143 to the Foreign Office at 11.25 a.m. 
(received at 11.35 a.m.) on February 29, 1932. 

2 The preceding portion of this telegram was cited in a note of March 2 appended to a 
report of that date, on economic sanctions against Japan, by an official Advisory Committee 
on Trade Questions in Time of War under the chairmanship of Sir Edward Crowe. In this 
note Sir E. Crowe commented that the cited sentences of Sir F. Lindley’s telegram, received 
after completion of the report, tended to confirm the committee’s conclusions. The main 
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3. All parties wish to finish Shanghai affair as soon as prestige allows and if 
possible before Geneva comes to any decision. But it is possible there will be 
no....3 situation until threat of sanctions disappear for reason given at end of 
paragraph 1. 

4. Recent Russian movements and language make general staff more 
anxious than before to shine at Shanghai but they have no fear of war with 
Russia whose military power they rank very low—probably far too low. 

5. Situation is greatly complicated by internal position which is unstable. 
Exchange is slipping, finances in disorder, and trade hard hit both in China 
and America owing to feeling there. Military party are meeting this with 
fervent appeals to patriotism up to now successfully. If they are given no 
more ammunition by Powers there is bound to be strong reaction which may 
go to uncontemplated lengths. There is danger that when they see reaction 
setting in they may try some desperate throw, but we doubt their being able to 
carry it through in such circumstances. 

6. I recommend that situation be confidentially explained to leaders of 
public opinion and editors in England and also to Chinese, who should be 
warned that Powers, even if they had the will, have not the means to protect 
them from Japan’s attack in case of war. 

Repeated to Nanking and Foreign Office. 


conclusions were to the following effect: economic sanctions imposed by the League of 
Nations could only be applied effectively on the assumptions that no large loopholes were 
left for evasion and that all nations applying sanctions would co-operate loyally and effec- 
tively: but a situation justifying these assumptions could not be envisaged; once evasion 
began it would spread rapidly; apart from the United States and Soviet Russia, several 
nations were outside the League of Nations and it was doubtful if these nations could be 
induced to co-operate effectively in applying sanctions: if, however, it were assumed that the 
assumptions for effective application were justified, economic sanctions by the League of 
Nations against Japan, without the co-operation of the United States and with or without 
Russian co-operation, would have negligible material results against Japan, certainly until 
some months had elapsed, but would have very serious results upon the nations, especially of 
the British Commonwealth, exercising the sanctions, owing to the diversion of their trade 
and industry to other countries; with the full co-operation of the United States but without 
Russian co-operation Japanese exports, but much more doubtfully imports, could probably 
be effectively hampered; the possibility of evasion would be lessened if Russia also co- 
operated whole-heartedly: from the point of view of machinery it was difficult to envisage 
the employment of economic sanctions except as part of a state of war, and their applica- 
tion might drive Japan into open war with all or some of the powers exercising sanctions. 

3 The text is here uncertain. Sir F. Lindley amplified this telegram in his Tokyo despatch 
No. 135 of March 10, 1932 (received in the Foreign Office on April 12) and stated in this 
connexion: ‘At the same time I pointed out that an extensive withdrawal was rendered less 
likely so long as the threat of sanctions remained... .’ 
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No. 615 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Str F. Stmon (Geneva) 
No. 46" Telegraphic [F 1854/r1/10] 


TOKYO, February 28, 1932 — 

Addressed to Geneva No. 46 and Nanking. 

My telegram No. 45,2 

I have discussed the positions at length with Danish? Minister who is 
gravely concerned over future position of smaller Powers unless Japanese 
behaviour is censured at forthcoming Assembly. 

He agrees .. . .¢ shows that joint sanctions is not to be thought of and we 
both recommend that any censure expressed should be preceded by definite 
statement that application of sanctions is not a suitable way of dealing with 
the present dispute. 

This proposal is a more appropriate variant of my telegram (? above)? 
and is desirable for reasons given. If it is acted on my fear of effect here of 
speeches made at Geneva will largely disappear. Once sanctions are publicly 
discarded even a vote of censure would not in my opinion, give the military 
party much help. 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 


1 Repeated from Geneva on Tokyo telegram No. 145 to the Foreign Office at 11.27 a.m. 
(received at 11.25 a.m.) on February 29, 1932. 

2 No. 614. 

3 A later text of this telegram here read correctly ‘Canadian Minister’. 

4 The text is here uncertain. The later text here read: ‘He agrees that (? idea of) joint 
sanctions’, &c. 


No. 616 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received February 29, 2.30 p.m.) 
No. 130 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1853/1/10] 


NANKING, February 28, 1932 

My telegram No. 126.! 

Assistant Military Attaché Peking reports that he has noticed a feeling 
of restlessness in military circles in the North and that they are evidently feel- 
ing the disgrace of continued inactivity and are anxious to emulate exploits 
of Chinese troops at Shanghai. Troop movements are on foot which may be 
part of plan for concentration along railway beyond Tientsin preparatory 
to military action against Manchuria. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 130, February 28th, repeated to Tokyo, 
Peking, Commander-in-Chief and Shanghai. 


I No. 602. 
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No. 617 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 62 [F 1835/r1/10] 


Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, February 29, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that your telegram No. 92! of the 28th 
February, on the subject of the situation at Shanghai, was considered at a 
meeting of the China Committee of the Cabinet on the same day. 

2. The Committee agreed as follows :— 

(a) to approve the course of action proposed by the Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs: 

(5) That the Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
should telephone to the Secretary of State at Geneva that the Cabinet 
Committee agree with his proposals and authorise him to proceed on 
these lines, adding that they attach importance to simultaneous action 
on the part of the United States of America: 

(c) That in the event of enquiries by the Press as to the reasons for this 
Meeting they should be informed that the Committee had met to 
consider the latest developments at Shanghai. 


I have, &c., 
C. W. OrDE 
For Sir R. Vansittart 
1 No. 606. 
No. 618 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 227 Telegraphic [F 1897/1/r10] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, February 29, 1932, I p.m. 


Following for the Secretary of State :— 

There was little change in the military situation at Shanghai on February 
27th and February 28th, although the Japanese appear to have cleared the 
Chinese out of Kiangwan village. On February 28th the main sector was 
abnormally quiet and there were only the usual exchanges of fire in the 
Chapei area. The slow progress of the Japanese is due to the desire to keep 
down casualties and they are concentrating upon gun and aerial bombard- 
ment.! 

The Commander-in-Chief reports that, at a meeting with Dr. Koo and 
the Chief of Staff of the Chinese 19th route army on February 27th, the latter 

? Foreign Office telegram No. 232 to Geneva, of 9.30 p.m. on February 29, 1932, further 
reported: “The disembarkation of Japanese reinforcements commenced on February 28th. 
The first two transports berthed inside the Settlement. The Military Attaché at Tokyo has 


reported that only two divisions are being sent to Shanghai and that previous reports of 
other divisions mobilising were without foundation.’ 
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said the Chinese were willing to withdraw to 20 kilometres if Japanese also 
withdrew, but the evacuation must be supervised by neutrals.2_ A meeting 
between both sides took place later at the request of Admiral Nomura on the 
British flagship, which resulted in an amicable discussion of the terms for a 
cessation of hostilities. Both sides are ready to withdraw, but there is now 
some difficulty about the 20 kilometres zone, since the Chinese dislike this 
condition as forming part of the Japanese ultimatum of February 19th[18th]. 
It is an arbitrary distance which has no military sense... . 3 

2 See No. 607. 

3 The remainder of this telegram summarized information in Nos. 604, 609, and 585. 


No. 619 


Sir F, Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 48! Telegraphic [F 1870/1]10] 
TOKYO, February 29, 1932 

Addressed to Geneva No. 48 Nanking and Shanghai. 

Your telegram No. 14.? 

No doubt Japanese Ambassador meant Japanese Government might 
modify distance to which 19th Army should retire and not insist on full 20 
kilometres. Bargaining should be possible over this point but if your telegram 
means insistence on retirement must be waived altogether, we cannot believe 
Japanese Government will accept it whatever Assembly may do. 

I sincerely trust that this is not intended since it will in our opinion ensure 
recurrence of fighting. From telegrams received from Commander-in-Chief 
local Chinese would be as surprised as we are at such a condition. 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 


1 Repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 147 to the Foreign Office at 5 p.m 
(received at 5.10 p.m.) on February 29, 1932. 2 No. 612. 


No. 620 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 49' Telegraphic [F 1871/1/10] 
TOKYO, February 29, 1932 
Addressed to Geneva No. 49 of February 29th and Nanking. 
Your telegram No. 12.2 
I cannot too strongly warn you against any claims to deal with Man- 
churian question before the Shanghai difficulty is settled. To do so will in our 
opinion, result in failure to settle either. Once Shanghai is evacuated by the 


Japanese both the League and the Powers will be in a stronger and Japan in 
a weaker position. 


t Repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 148 to the Foreign Office at 5.8 p.m. 
(received at 5.10 p.m.) on February 29, 1932. 2 See No. 603. 
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Japanese contention that the League Commission now here must report 
before Manchuria is dealt with, if not legally unassailable at least justifies 
separation of the two questions. 

Repeated to Foreign Office No. 148. 


No. 621 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 149 Telegraphic [F 1832/1/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 29, 1932, 6.25 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 129! (of February 28th). 

Following from Sir R. Vansittart :— 

Since my telegram? was sent the feelers from both sides to which I alluded 
have taken solid and rather promising shape not only at Geneva but also at 
Shanghai where the Commander-in-Chief has been personally instrumental 
in bringing about a friendly meeting on his ship between the combatants. 
This opportunity would probably not have been presented to him had we 
proceeded to any isolated and pre-assembly pronouncement. I think it 
justifies the line taken in my telegram, and I do not think it was promoted by 
Mr. Stimson’s letter, which since it missed the bus of February 16th? would 
better have come nearer to the charabanc of March grd.3 

Repeated to Geneva No. 230. 


1 No. 608. 2 No. 598. 3 Cf. No. 598. 


No. 622 


Mr. Garstin (Harbin) to Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) 
No. 8! Telegraphte (F 1887/1/10] | 


Addressed to Nanking. HARBIN, February 29, 1932, 7.10 p.m.! 

My immediately preceding telegram. | 

My Japanese colleague has just informed me that Soviet authorities have 
now agreed to place 3 trains at the disposal of Japanese for transportation of 
their troops to Imienpo and if absolutely necessary to Hailin but not beyond. 

Japanese Military Mission await result of conversations which are proceed- 
ing near Imienpo between representatives of Generals Hsichia and Tingchao 
before deciding to send troops eastward.} . 

Repeated to Peking telegram No. 33 and Foreign Office telegram No. 8, 
also by post to Mukden and Dairen on February 2gth, 4 p.m. 

t Number and time of repetition to the Foreign Office (received at 9 a.m. on March 1, 
1932). 2 Not printed. 

3 Sir F. Lindley reported in Tokyo telegram No. 152 of 1.20 p.m. on March 2 to the 
Foreign Office (received at 9.30 a.m. that day) : ‘Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informed 
me yesterday that difficulties with Russians regarding troop movements in North Manchuria 
had been settled. Japanese Military authorities had at first asked for very large number 


of coaches right up to the frontier. This had been refused but permission given for smaller 
number to place some way short of the frontier. Question of fares had also been settled.’ 
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No. 623 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 50! Telegraphic [F 1894/1/10} 

Addressed to Geneva, No. 50. TOKYO, February 29, 1932 
My telegram No. 39.? 
Following is translation of relevant portion of Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ 

reply} (Begins) :— 

Minister for Foreign Affairs states in reply that although Japan has the 
right to land troops in Settlement and to anchor ships of war in their present 
position she is earnestly desirous of minimising danger to Settlement and to 
foreign interests and that accordingly military and naval authorities have 
decided to give matter as favourable consideration as possible. (Ends.) 

Repeated to Shanghai, Nanking and Foreign Office. 


t Repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 149 to the Foreign Office at 11.25 a.m. 
(received at 11.30 a.m.) on March 1, 19932. 2 No. 587. 

3 A translation of this Japanese communication, as received by the American Ambassador 
at Tokyo, is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931- 
1941, vol. 1, p. 205. 


No. 624 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Mr. Ingram (Nanking) 
No. 73! Telegraphic [F 1934/1/10] 
Addressed to Mission No. 73. SHANGHAI, February 29, 1932 

Following for Minister. 

Military Attaché reports as follows February 2gth. 

Japanese attempts to advance west of Kiangwan were brought to a halt 
by a strong counter-attack delivered this morning by Chinese about Yang- 
lazah (E. 34). 

Japanese rushed up what appeared to be troops just arrived in the country 
and claimed to have situation in hand. 

Chapei sector. After a heavy bombardment by all ordnance available 
Japanese marines launched an attack against Chinese positions in north area. 
Japanese report considerable progress. Japanese Navy transports have 
landed troops and stores at South Manchurian Railway wharf during past 
week. Troops were said to be replacements for oth division and 24th mixed 
brigade, it being assumed as normal that ammunition and stores could be 
landed inside the Settlement. Disembarkation of 11th division takes place 
mainly at Changhuapeng railway wharf near Woosung, but number of troops 
and hired transports seen at Japanese wharf suggests that Settlement is 
playing some part in the movement. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Peking, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief. 


1 This telegram was repeated on March 1, 1932, at 11.4 p.m. as No. 45 to the Foreign 
Office, where it was received at 3.45 p.m. 
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No. 625 


Letter from Mr. Orde to Mr. Cadogan (Geneva) 
No. F 1754/1/10 [F 1754/21/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 29, 1932 
Dear Cadogan, 

I enclose copy of minutes by Fitzmaurice and Malkin! on the invocation of 
article 16, which Van thinks the Secretary of State may like to have. No 
doubt the question has been very actively discussed at Geneva; it would be 
interesting to know how it is viewed there. 

Yours ever, 
C. W. ORDE 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 625 
Minutes by Mr. Fitzmaurice and Sir W. Malkin 


Mr. Orde’s view? is correct I think, but perhaps I had better elaborate 
it a little. The only thing which can bring Article 16 into operation is the fact 
that Japan had resorted to war in disregard of her covenants under Articles 
12, 13 and 15. Assuming that Japan has ‘resorted to war’ there can, I think, 
be no doubt that she has done so in disregard of her obligations, for under 
Article 12 she is bound to submit ‘any dispute likely to lead to rupture’ either 
to arbitration, judicial settlement or enquiry by the Council, and not to go 
to war until three months after the award of the arbitrators or the judicial 
decision or the report of the Council. The fact that Japan’s going to war had 
been provoked even by grossly illegal actions on the part of China would not 
be sufficient to absolve Japan from the charge of having disregarded her 
obligations under Article 12, for it is this very case (inter alta) which Article 
12 is intended to meet. The idea was that however gross the provocation 
might be, States should not go to war until a certain time had elapsed after 
the matter had been submitted to the procedure laid down in the Article, 
unless indeed they were acting in pure self-defence. It would, I think, be 
difficult for Japan to say that her actions were in pure self-defence, since they 
have clearly been out of all proportion to any danger which could be said to 
exist to Japanese nationals and property. Possibly Japan might contend that 
Article 12 did not apply, since the dispute was not of the kind ‘likely to lead 
to rupture’, but such contention would hardly be maintainable. (On the 
question whether Japan’s action can be justified as being self-defence, please 
see my memorandum: which I wrote on the subject some time ago.) 

The question whether Article 16 can be invoked would appear to depend 


1 Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 

2 In connexion with No. 568 Mr. Orde had minuted on February 26, 1932: ‘Presumably 
our efforts in Geneva will be directed to avoiding as far as possible anything leading to the 
application of article 16.”, Mr. Orde had proceeded to discuss briefly the bearing of articles 
12, 15 and 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations: cf. below. 

3 See No. 172. 
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therefore entirely on whether Japan can be said to have ‘resorted to war’. 
The best definition of war known to me is contained in an article by Dr. A. D. 
McNair‘ in Volume 11 of the transactions of the Grotius Society as follows :— 


‘A state of war arises in International Law (a) at the moment, if any, 
specified in a declaration of war; or (b) ifnone is specified, then immediately 
upon the communication of a declaration of war; or (c) upon the com- 
mission of an act of force, under the authority of a State, which is done 
animo belligerendi$ or which, being done sine antmo belligerendt® but by way of 
reprisals or intervention, the other State elects to regard as creating a state 
of war, either by repelling force by force or in some other way; retroactive 
effect being given to this election, so that the state of war arises on the 
commission of the first act of force.’ 


According to the above definition China could elect to treat Japan’s action 
as creating a state of war, and a state of war would thereupon arise with 
retroactive effect. Up to the moment, it may be said that China has not so 
elected, although she has certainly used force to repel the Japanese attack. 
If, however, through her accredited representative at Geneva she ‘invokes’ 
Article 16, i.e., alleges that Japan has gone to war, this would come peri- 
lously near to an election on her part to regarding the situation as creating 
a state of war, so that from that moment it could be said that China and 
Japan were at war with each other. What then would be the position as 
regards Article 16? China would say that Japan had resorted to war. Japan 
on the other hand would say that she had not resorted to war, but that it was 
China by choosing to treat the Japanese action as creating a state of war 
who had resorted to war. The answer to this is, I think, contained in another 
passage from the same article of Dr. McNair’s. In discussing the Corfu 
incident of 1932 [1923]7 he says:— 

‘Admitted that the Italian bombardment and occupation, being un- 
accompanied by any declaration of war or other overt manifestation of 
intention to make war, did not in themselves constitute war; yet® without 
doubt, if Greece had chosen to regard them as acts of war and to repel 
force by force, a legal state of war would at once have resulted. Thereupon, 
would either Greece or Italy, or both, have violated Article 12 of the Cove- 
nant so as to become covenant-breakers, and bring into force against them 
the automatic sanctions contained in Article 16 of the Covenant? I submit 
that in such a case the reasonable answer must be as follows: (1) the plain- 
tiff State, which undertakes measures of force as a reprisal or an inter- 
vention, does so at the risk of being in breach of covenant if the defendant 
State should elect [to regard] those measures as war; and (11) the defendant 
State, which elects in favour of war, cannot be said to have resorted to war, 
and to be in breach of covenant.’ 


4 Reader in Public International Law in the University of Cambridge. 

S i.e. with warlike intent. 6 i.e. without warlike intent. 7 See No. 172, note 8. 

® This word, which was inserted subsequently by Mr. Fitzmaurice, was not in the original 
article. 
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If the above passage is sound, and I rather think it is, the conclusion would 
seem to be that China by electing to treat Japan’s action as creating a state 
of war could not be said to have resorted to war or to be in breach of the 
Covenant, while the other State, even though its measures were originally 
undertaken not as an act of war, but merely by way of reprisals or inter- 
vention, would automatically become a covenant breaker directly the State 
against whom the measures were undertaken chooses to treat them as cre- 
ating a state of war (assuming of course Article 12 had not been complied 
with). 

Certain questions were submitted to a committee of jurists over the Corfu 
incident and one of these questions was answered by them as follows: 


‘Coercive measures which are not intended to constitute acts of war may, 
or may not, be consistent with the provisions of Articles 12-15 of the Cove- 
nant and it is for the Council, when the dispute has been submitted to it, 
to decide immediately, having due regard to all the circumstances of the 
case and to the nature of the measures adopted, whether it should recom- 
mend the maintenance or the withdrawal of such measures.’3 


The point to which I want to draw attention in connection with the above 
answer is that the Council appear already to have in a sense ‘recommended’ 
the withdrawal of the measures undertaken by Japan. Their latest appeal to 
Japan was tothiseffect. According to the above answer of the jurists the action 
of the Council in recommending or at any [?rate] appealing for the with- 
drawal of these measures amounts to a decision of its part that the coercive 
measures undertaken were not consistent with the provisions of Articles 12-15 
of the Covenant. While this does not, admittedly, necessarily bring Article 
16 into operation, since the jurists were concerned with coercive measures 
not intended to constitute acts of war, their answer has very little meaning 
unless it leads to this result, that coercive measures which are held by the 
Council not to be consistent with the provisions of Article 12-15 of the 
Covenant amount to acts of war for purposes of Article 16 even though not 
intended to constitute such. If this is the right interpretation to put upon the 
answer of the jurists it would appear that the failure of Japan to comply with 
the appeal of the Council to cease hostilities at Shanghai comes very near to 
going to war in disregard of her obligations. 

The result of the above is that if we wish to prevent Article 16 being 
‘invoked’ the Assembly should in the first place be headed off from consider- 
ing the above answer made by the jurists over the Corfu incident, since if they 
do consider it they may well arrive at some conclusion such as I have 
indicated. Secondly, China must be prevented from ‘invoking’ Article 16, 
since such action on her part might amount to election to treat the situation 
as amounting to war, from which it would follow in accordance with the 
above arguments that it was Japan who had resorted to war, and assuming 
such resort to be contrary to her obligations (which it would seem to be, 
unless Japan can justify herself on grounds of self-defence or on the ground 
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that the dispute was not likely to lead to rupture) a case for applying the 
sanctions of Article 16 would seem to arise. 
G. G. FrrzMauRICE 
February 26th, 1932 


Mr. Fitzmaurice’s minute is a most useful analysis of the situation. It will, 
however, probably be agreed that we do not wish at the moment to force 
on ourselves or on anybody else the conclusion to which his arguments lead. 
It must in any case be remembered that, under the Covenant as it stands at 
present, the question whether Article 16 has become applicable is one which 
each Member of the League is entitled to decide for itself, and the ‘invocation’ 
of Article 16 by China could not mean more than that China had committed 
herself to the view that Japan had ‘resorted to war in disregard of its cove- 
nants under Articles 12, 13 of [sic] 15’ and invited the other Members of the 
League to arrive at the same conclusion. It is, of course, possible that the 
Assembly, after making its investigation of the circumstances, might take 
a decision which would amount to a finding that Article 16 had become 
operative, and from that decision it would be difficult for any Member of the 
League whose representative had concurred in it to dissent; but for the 
moment the position is that the Council can no longer take a decision on the 
substance of the dispute and the Assembly has not yet begun to function, 
and I think that our line for the moment is to await the investigation of the 
circumstances which the Assembly will presumably undertake as soon as it 


eee H. W. M. 
26th February, 1932 


No. 626 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 30) 
No. 26 Tour [F 2950/1/r0} 
NANKING, February 29, 1932 
His Majesty’s Minister at Nanking presents his compliments to H.M. 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit 
to him the under-mentioned documents. 
Name and Date Subject 
To W[ai] C{hiao] Pfu] of February Sino Japanese Crisis. 
2oth 1932. 
ENCLosuRE IN No. 626 
Note from Sir M. Lampson to Chinese Foreign Minister! 
Sir . NANKING, February 29th, 1932 
I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency’s Note of 
February 25,2 and your previous communications on the subject of the 


! Sir M. Lampson summarized this note in his Nanking telegram No. 131 Tour of 10.56 
p.m. on March 1, 1932, to the Foreign Office (received at 3.45 p.m. that day). 
2 See No. 586. 
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hostilities between the Japanese and Chinese forces in the vicinity of Shanghai 
in which you state that the Japanese forces are using the International Settle- 
ment as a base for attacks against the Chinese civilian population and 
Chinese troops in territory under Chinese administration and request that 
steps be taken to bring this state of affairs to an end. 

2. In my Note of February 183 I had the honour to state that His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom must in this unfortunate conflict 
between China and Japan hold each side responsible for any loss to British 
lives and property that may be inflicted by their respective armed forces and 
in my Note of February 214 I had the honour to reserve on behalf of my 
Government all their rights in connection with damage to British life, pro- 
perty or other interests which may be caused by the action of either side. 
A similar reservation was made simultaneously in a Note’ addressed by me 
to His Excellency the Japanese Minister. 

3. I have now the honour to add, in reply to Your Excellency’s Note 
above referred to and to Your Excellency’s verbal enquiry of yesterday,® that 
I have already under instructions from my Government recorded with 
Monsieur Shigemitsu a protestS against any use of the International Settle- 
ment as a base or channel for military operations unconnected with its 
defence. The stand point of His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom in this matter has thus been made clear both to Your Excellency’s and 
to the Imperial Japanese Government. 


4. I avail &c. 
Mies W. Lampson 
3 See Nos. 476 and 507, note 3. 4 See No. 525, note 4. 
5 See No. 525. 6 See No. 610. 


No. 627 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 58 Telegraphic [F 1931/1/10] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, March 1, 1932, 12.10 p.m. 


Following for Military Attaché from Director of Military Operations and 
Intelligence :— 

Tokyo telegram No. 1930.! 

I presume first paragraph refers to Japan and not Russia. With reference 
to second paragraph we estimate half of 8th, roth, 12th and 2oth divisions 
in addition to whole of 2nd division are in Manchuria. Can you confirm? 


t No. 557. 

2 The British Military Attaché in Tokyo replied in the following telegram of 5 p.m. on 
March 2, 1932, to the War Office (received at 1.15 p.m. that day): 

‘First paragraph Tokio telegram 190 refers to Japan. 

‘In Manchuria are 2nd Division less normal third left in Japan for training and com- 
posite brigades 8th, roth, 19th and 2oth Divisions. 2nd Division and one brigade now in 
Harbin area. 
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“In Shanghai area are goth and 11th Divisions and composite brigade 12th Division with 
14th Division on way. 

‘Army troops consisting of machine gun units, medical and transport leaving Tokio today 
for Shanghai from rst Division. Machine gun unit two companies believe six guns per 
company specially organized probably for defence when Japanese advance stops on satis- 
factory line. Army troops now at Shanghai believed about one battalion heavy artillery 
from Mishima and one regiment medium artillery, tank unit and air regiment. 

*Tientsin was reinforced by two battalions 5th Division about December 2oth. Strength 
of Divisions about 10,000 except 14th Division believed about 16,000. Strength of composite 
brigades about 4,000. 

‘No withdrawal of troops from Manchuria except last week in January when medium 
artillery unit from guard and 12th Division and medical unit from 1st and 4th Division 
returned Japan. 

‘Please inform Foreign Office.’ 


No. 628 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved March 1, 2.45 p.m.) 
Nos. 95-97 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1935/1/r10} 


Immediate GENEVA, March 1, 1932, 2.25 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

Addressed to Foreign Office Nos. 95, 96, 97, repeated to Tokyo Nos. 15, 
16, 17, Shanghai Nos. 7, 8, 9, for Sir M. Lampson. 

My telegram No. 10 to Nanking! and my telegram No. 14 to Tokyo.! 

After further interviews with Matsudeira [stc] and Yen agreement was 
reached that they would be prepared on invitation of Council to transmit to 
their governments proposal as from League of Nations and United States in 
combination for a conference to be set up in Shanghai composed of repre- 
sentatives of governments of China, Japan, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and United States provided that local arrangements for a cessation of hosti- 
lities were successfully made. Council meeting was accordingly called on 
Monday evening.? Council would have naturally preferred to have themselves 
initiated proposals for cessation of hostilities but I felt it was most undesirable 
to complicate local efforts for this purpose with rival proposals from Geneva. 
Consequently I reported to Council the news received in London that con- 
versations actually took place on Sunday evening at Shanghai with a view 
to making arrangements for a cessation of hostilities and that proposed 
arrangements had been referred to respective governments. Both Chinese 
and Japanese representatives confirmed this from their own information. 
On this basis Council took note of local effort now being made and contented 
themselves with proposing plan of Conference. 

The Conference would be undertaken on basis (A) that Japan has no 
political or territorial designs and no intention of establishing a Japanese 
settlement in Shanghai or of otherwise advancing exclusive interests of 

1 See No. 612 which was presumably also addressed to Nanking as Geneva telegram 
No. 10. 

2 The official minutes of this meeting on February 29, 1932, are printed in League of 
Nations Official Journal, March 1932, pp. 917-20. 
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Japanese and (B) that China enters the Conference on basis that safety and 
integrity of International and French Settlements must be preserved under 
arrangements which will secure these areas and their residents from danger. 

The meeting of this Conference is of course subject to making local arrange- 
ments for a cessation of hostilities. Mulitary Naval and Civil authorities of 
principal Powers represented in Shanghai would render all possible assistance 
in consolidating arrangements. 

To this proposal which is aimed at immediate re-establishment of peace 
in Shanghai area without prejudice to or qualification of any position pre- 
viously taken up by League of Nations or any Power in relation to Sino- 
Japanese affairs the President invited adherence and co-operation both of 
China and Japan and of other Powers referred to. Chinese and Japanese 
delegates undertook to recommend proposal to their governments. 

I fully realise care that must be taken not to complicate hopeful efforts at 
Shanghai by untimely suggestion from Geneva. 

But at the same time the decisive consideration was opportunity of incor- 
porating public declaration of United States that America would co-operate 
in this effort at all points. I was authorised to make this statement publicly 
at Council and it produced a great impression. 

It has been confirmed by American Minister here on direct instructions of 
Mr. Stimson.? 

You will appreciate that proposal for a conference though put forward by 
President of the Council owes its origin to discussions referred to in my tele- 
gram No. go to Foreign Office.* 


3 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan 1931-1941, vol. i, 


p. 204 and op. cit. 1932, vol. iii, pp. 475-7. 
4 No. 603. 


No. 629 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir F. Stmon (Geneva) 
No. 51' Telegraphic [F 1932/1/10] 
TOKYO, March 1, 1932 


Addressed to Geneva No. 51, repeated to Nanking. 

My telegram No. 49.? 

I discussed this question last night with Lord Lytton? who considered it 
mad to attempt to deal with both questions now. He said it must be stopped 
at all costs. 


t Repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 150 to the Foreign Office at 2.25 p.m. 
(received at 2.45 p.m.) on March 1, 1932. 

2 No. 620. 

3 The League of Nations Commission of Enquiry was visiting Tokyo from February 29 
to March 8. 
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French Ambassador points out that proposal is an exact (? repetition of 
the)* one categorically refused previously as reported in my telegram No. 165 
and that Japanese Government will never accept it. 

Personally I feel in despair that it should be even considered as possible. 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 


4 The text is here uncertain. This suggestion was made in the Foreign Office. Another 
text of this telegram here read: ‘exact counterpart of the one’. 

S The reference to this repetition to Geneva is uncertain, but is probably to No. 319 (cf. 
No. 347, note 2). 


No. 630 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 1, 5.10 p.m.) 


No. 133 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1942/1/10] 
My telegram No. 128 Tour Series.' NANEING ABER ESOT 

I saw Chen Ming-shu on February 29th. He reiterated his army, supported 
by all national forces, would fight to the last if Japanese continued to seek to 
humiliate China, but would cease hostilities at once if equitable arrangement 
for mutual withdrawal could be reached. He asserted emphatically that it was 
ridiculous to suppose that his army had any intention of attacking Settlement; 
he could give most positive assurances on that point. 

2. I received strong impression from my visit to Nanking and conversa- 
tions with leaders there that Chinese government will never agree to any 
settlement which involves surrender or humiliation. I believe it would be 
impossible for them in the face of deep-seated and widespread popular feeling 
to do so. 

Addressed to Foreign Office repeated to Peking, Tokio, Mission and copies 
to Commander-in-Chief and Shanghai. 


1 No. 613. 


No. 631 


Sir E. Ovey (Moscow) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 1, 5.30 p.m.) 
No. 34 Telegraphic [F 1936/1/10] 

My telegram No. 3 a moscow, March 1, 1932, 6 p.m. 

Further published interview between Karakhan and Japanese Ambassador 
appeared yesterday. 

Gist is Soviet agreement, as an exception, to use of Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way for transport of troops referred to in paragraph 1 of my telegram under 
reference? and warning by Soviet Government of necessity of strict adherence 
to Treaty of Portsmouth particularly as regards Corean frontier. 

Translation of both press statements} by bag. 


1 See No. 593, note 1. 2 For this troop-transport see Nos. 575 and 622. 
3 Not here printed: see Jane Degras, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 524-6. 
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No. 632 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Simon (Geneva) 
No. 52! Telegraphic [F 1943/1/10] 


TOKYO, March 1, 1932 

Addressed to Geneva No. 52. 

Shanghai telegram No. 93 to Peking.? 

I saw Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon and pointed out to 
him effect which would be produced especially at this moment by this bomb- 
ing. I also reminded him that it might lay Japanese Government open to 
heavy claims on account of British interests in railway. 

Repeated to Shanghai and Foreign Office. 


1 Repeated from Geneva as Tokyo telegram No. 151 to the Foreign Office at 6 p.m. 
(received at 5.45 p.m.) on March 1, 1932. 
2 See No. 633, note 3. 


No. 633 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) 
No. 57 Telegraphic [F 19g0/1/ro| 


NANKING, March 1, 1932, 8.50 p.m.! 

Addressed to Shanghai No. 57. 

Following for His Majesty’s Minister.? 

Minister for Foreign Affairs handed me this morning memorandum with 
reference to Japanese note’ to mayor of Shanghai of yesterday’s date intimat- 
ing that Japanese after March 2nd would destroy presumably by aerial 
bombs Nanking-Shanghai and Shanghai-Hangchow railways between 
Suchow and Shanghai and Kashing and Shanghai respectively. Memoran- 
dum states that any such action would be disastrous to these railways and 
in view of British financial interests in them urgently requests you to use your 
good offices to cause Japanese military authorities to desist from action con- 
templated. 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Peking, Tokyo, Commander-in-Chief. 


1 Time of repetition as No. 27 to the Foreign Office (received at 5.45 p.m. on March 1, 
1932). 

2 Sir M. Lampson had left Nanking for Shanghai that day. 

3 Printed in part in Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, p. 484. Mr. Brenan 
had reported in Shanghai telegram No. 93 of February 29 to Peking, repeated at 9 p.m. as 
No. 44 to the Foreign Office (received at 2.50 p.m. on March 1), that the Japanese Consul- 
General had that afternoon verbally notified the other consulates that this note was being 
sent to the Mayor; see also enclosure in No. 639. 
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No. 634 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 240 Telegraphic [F 1982/1/r10] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, March 1, 1932, 9.30 p.m. 


Following for the Secretary of State. 

British military authorities at Shanghai report that on March rst the 
Japanese made a slight advance in the Kiangwan Sector with heavy casual- 
_ties. At Chapei Japanese marines have advanced about a quarter of a mile 
during the relief of Chinese troops. Chinese resistance is weakening and 
their headquarters have been withdrawn from Chenju to Nanziang. Chinese 
mines exploded today near the Japanese flag-ship and another cruiser with- 
out doing any damage. One regiment of the 11th Division landed at Woo- 
sung on the night of February 28th and 2oth and proceeded to Kiangwan. 
Two Japanese transports are disembarking troops 20 miles north-west of 
Woosung. General Shirakawa arrived at Shanghai on March ist. Truce 
negotiations are proceeding but the sincerity of the Japanese is considered 
doubtful. 

The Commander-in-Chief was assured by Admiral Nomura that no rein- 
forcements were landing in the Settlement. The transports mentioned in my 
telegram No. 232! only had reliefs for volunteers already in the Settlement. 
On February 29th the Commander-in-Chief received in writing from Dr. 
Koo, the Chinese peace terms which are (1) mutual and simultaneous 
evacuation, (2) no question of permanently dismantling Woosung forts, 
(3) Joint Commission with neutral observers to supervise evacuation, 
(4) evacuated area to be policed by Chinese, (5) Chinese to withdraw to 
Chenju and Japanese to Settlement and extra-Settlement roads. Chinese 
later to withdraw to Nanking. These terms have been handed to Admiral 
Nomura who has referred the matter to the Japanese Minister.? .. . .3 

Sir R. Lindsay has been informed‘ of the promising negotiations now in 
progress at Shanghai and Geneva largely owing to the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government and not to that of the United States Government. 


1 See No. 618, note 1. 

2 These terms had been reported by Admiral Sir H. Kelly i in his telegram No. 763 of 
February 29, 1932, to the Admiralty. In this telegram, as in a corrected text, Admiral 
Kelly reported that Admiral Nomura had stated in ‘a letter of thanks’ to him that the 
‘matter had been referred to Tokio and Japanese Minister was hopeful. I have been keeping 
my French colleague and my United States colleague fully informed’. 

3 The ensuing portion of this telegram summarized information in Nos. 629, 623, 619, 
633 and 622. 

4 See No. 621. 
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No. 635 


Foreign Office Memorandum! 
Tibet and Manchuria 
[F 2251/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 1, 1932 


A point which should not be allowed to drop out of sight in considering 
the attitude of the Japanese Government towards the territorial status of 
Manchuria is that His Majesty’s Government may possibly be regarded as 
having adopted a somewhat similar attitude in the matter of the territorial 
status of Tibet. It may therefore be of use to examine briefly whether a paral- 
lel could be drawn between the Manchurian and Tibetan questions and 
between the attitude of the Japanese Government on the one hand and that 
of His Majesty’s Government or the Government of India on the other. 


The Tibetan question. 


China first claimed suzerainty over Tibet early in the 18th century and 
has never abandoned the claim. Towards the end of the 19th century the 
Government of India were continually thwarted in their efforts to enter into 
commercial relations with Tibet by their inability to conduct negotiations to 
that end, the Tibetans referring the Government of India to their nominal 
masters, the Chinese, while the latter excused themselves on the grounds of 
their inability to coerce the Tibetans. At length His Majesty’s Government 
were compelled to send a military expedition to Lhassa in 1904, and an 
Anglo-Tibetan Treaty was concluded in that year,? the British troops there- 
upon withdrawing. China adhered to the Lhassa Convention in 1906. The 
Chinese succeeded for a time in defeating the object of the Convention and 
retained complete control of Tibet until the revolution of 1911, since which 
time Chinese authority and influence have become non-existent. On the 
other hand, the relations between the Indian and Tibetan Governments have, 
since that time, been eminently friendly and satisfactory. The destderata of 
the three interested parties are as follows. 

1. The Tibetans desire complete independence from China, affirm that the 
allegiance which they admittedly owed to the Manchu Emperor lapsed when 
the Chinese Republic was founded in 1911, and desire a frontier including 
in Tibet territories lying in what the Chinese rightly claim to be part of 
China proper. 

2. The Chinese desire the establishment of a small nominally autonomous 
Tibet under strong Chinese influence, with a boundary with China proper not 
far removed from Lhassa itself. 


t This memorandum was docketed as follows ‘F.O. memorandum. Sir V. Wellesley’, 
and was initialed by him: see below. The typescript of this memorandum carried minor 
manuscript emendations by Mr. Orde and Mr. MacKillop and the last paragraph (‘Differ- 
ences between the two questions’) was added in the handwriting of Mr. MacKillop. 

2 The Lhasa Convention is printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. xcviii, pp. 148-50. 
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3. His Majesty’s Government—or rather the Government of India—desire 
an autonomous Tibet, under nominal Chinese sovereignty [? suzerainty]} 
The precise location of the Sino-Tibetan frontier is not a matter of vital 
interest to the Government of India, but the latter are committed to securing 
a settlement of the frontier question equitable for the Tibetan Government. 


Similarities between the Manchurian and Tibetan questions. 


Points of similarity between the two questions are therefore 

1. The Chinese claim to sovereignty or suzerainty over both territories. 

2. The existence of a marked desire for real autonomy on the part of the 
inhabitants of both territories. 

g. The desire on the part of a third Government—that of India in the case 
of Tibet, that of Japan in the case of Manchuria,—to further, in its own 
interests, the spontaneous local desire for real autonomy. 

4. Definite action on the part of the third Government in order to promote 
that development of the status of the territory concerned which harmonizes 
best with its interests. 

5. A parallel could also be drawn between the tactics adopted by the 
Chinese and Tibetans at the end of last century when the Government of 
India attempted to bring either of them to negotiations concerning trade 
with Tibet and the methods by means of which the Manchurian and Chinese 
authorities defeated the desire of the Japanese to negotiate about the Man- 
churian railways and finally goaded the Japanese into military action. 


Differences between the two questions 


The differences which equally clearly exist, marked though they are, seem 
to be essentially differences of degree. Thus China’s claim on Tibet has for 
many years past been much more theoretical than her claim on Manchuria: 


3 The attitude of His Majesty’s Government regarding the territorial status of Tibet was 
to be defined to the Chinese government at an interview which Mr. Ingram, acting on 
instructions, had with the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs on October 6, 1932 [cf. 
Volume XJ]. At this interview Mr. Ingram stated in particular that ‘Chinese troops were 
advancing well within Outer Tibet, thereby violating the integrity and autonomy of an area 
which although under Chinese suzerainty China had undertaken to respect both in the 
Simla Convention and in her subsequent declaration above referred to’. For the Simla Con- 
vention of 1914 see First Series, Volume VI, No. 420, note 4; earlier in the interview Mr. 
Ingram had referred to ‘the note of the 1st May, 1914, in which the Chinese Government 
formally notified His Majesty’s Government that although unable to agree to the conven- 
tion as it stood they accepted it in principle except for the boundary clause’. Mr. Ingram 
had further referred to the Chinese proposals of May 1919 (printed ibid., No. 453, note 2), 
which were for a final settlement regarding Tibet, based on the Simla Convention. The 
ensuing negotiations had been interrupted (cf. First Series, Volumes VI and XIV, passim) 
and on August 26, 1921, the Chinese Minister in London was informed, notably, that ‘His 
Majesty’s Government do not feel justified, failing a resumption of the negotiations in the 
immediate future, in withholding any longer their recognition of the status of Tibet as an 
autonomous State under the suzerainty of China, and intend dealing on this basis with Tibet 
in the future’: cf. First Series, Volume XIV, Chap. V. This recognition of Tibetan autonomy 
continued to govern British policy. 
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the actual association between China & Tibet has been much less close than 
that between China & Manchuria: and the separatist tendency has been 
much weaker in Manchuria than in Tibet—especially and increasingly so 
since Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang has governed Manchuria and followed 
a policy of rapprochement with China proper. It should be mentioned, 
however, that the Young Marshal by no means carried his advisers and—so 
far as is known—his people with him in this policy, serious dissatisfaction 
having been known to exist in influential quarters in Manchuria for many 
months before the Jap*. coup in September at the movement away from 
Manchurian autonomy which the Marshal had initiated. Similarly the desire 
of the Gov't. of India has been wholly or mainly to promote commercial 
intercourse with Tibet and not to exercize quasi-sovereignty over that 
country, while the special factor represented by the Japanese railway interests 
in Manchuria has of course no parallel in Tibet, a remark which applies also 
to the desire of the Japanese to use Manchuria as a field for investment and, 
within practical limits, for emigration. As a corollary to this, the military 
action taken by the Gov't. of India in 1904 had as its object nothing more 
than the creation of the conditions as which trade could be carried on and, 
when that limited object had been attained, the Govt. of India immediately 
desisted from such action. 
V. W. 


No. 636 


Memorandum by Sir 7. Simon (Geneva)' 
[F 2021/1/r10] 


GENEVA, March 1, 1932 
Proceedings at Geneva 


My colleagues may be glad to have a short connected account of transac- 
tions at Geneva in which the U.K. representatives have been taking part 
since I returned there, arriving on Wednesday morning, February 24th. 
The First Lord? joined me next day. I deal with these matters under two 
heads, the Disarmament Conference and the situation in the Far East. 


1. The Disarmament Conference.3 


My reason for leaving London when I did was that M. de Fleuriau told 
me that M. Tardieu would be in Geneva the next day and that he wished 
me to agree that the German proposals put before the Disarmament Con- 
ference were so much opposed to the scheme of the Draft Disarmament 
Convention that they, as well as M. Litvinoff’s proposal for complete dis- 
armament, should be treated as contre-projets and disposed of first. I saw 
M. Tardieu on arrival and had a long talk with him. He had wavered 


1 This memorandum was circulated to the Cabinet. 

2 Sir B. Eyres Monsell, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

3 For the Disarmament Conference and questions treated in section 1 see generally 
Volume III, Part II passim. 
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somewhat in the interval and in the end he agreed with me that the German 
proposal could be fitted within the framework of the Draft Disarmament 
Convention if suitable amendments were carried, so that only M. Litvinoff’s 
extreme proposition remained outstanding. Before the meeting of the General 
Commission in the afternoon of Wednesday, the agreement of the other Great 
Powers was secured and the U.K. representative proposed a resolution that 
the work of the Conference should proceed ‘within the framework of the 
Draft Disarmament Convention’. M. Tardieu seconded this and it was 
ultimately carried unanimously. M. Litvinoff’s beguiling but impracticable 
alternative being first defeated by some 60 votes to 1. The result is that a 
first clash between the German and French positions was avoided and this 
has undoubtedly contributed to a feeling of reasonable give-and-take which 
has shown itself in the Conference discussions. 

At the same time, very little progress has been made in the interval, except 
that a series of Committees have been set up, subordinate to the Commission 
Générale, which will deal with (1) Land armaments, (2) Naval armaments, 
(3) Air armaments, (4) Limitations of expenditure and (5) Political questions. 
These sub-committees will report to the Commission Générale and the latter, 
after further discussion, will report to the main Conference. The intention 
is that the special sub-committees will be Standing Committees ready to deal 
with the technical aspects of various questions, while the General Commission 
will maintain control over broader aspects of principle. There was a long 
discussion as to whether a Political sub-committee should be established and 
I expressed some doubts about it, but finding that the French and German 
views were likely to become opposed I appealed to the German representative 
to agree on this point of procedure and he was loudly cheered for doing so. 
M. Tardieu expressed himself as much gratified at the help we had given in 
the matter and I have had several long conversations with Herr Nadolny* 
which show that the Germans are also looking to us to find a via media. 

So far, so good; but the Cabinet ought clearly to realise that up to the 
present the discussions have been about procedure and organisation and 
no real progress has been made on any vital matter of substance. Before he 
returned to Paris on Monday (he is returning in a week’s time), M. Tardieu 
had a long conversation with the German representative, and I gather that 
he was inviting Germany to assume for the moment that the German thesis 
of equality of treatment might be accepted and on this hypothesis to show 
herself willing to support the French memorandum. This is tempting for 
Germany, for she is in the mood to pay almost any price for equality of 
status, (i.e. for the cancellation of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles) and 
M. Tardieu is not, I imagine, seriously proposing this, but is merely sug- 
gesting that, by making an assumption in Germany’s favour in the meantime, 
the German representative might embrace the French proposition about 
security and the international force. It is doubtless for the same reason that 
the French are pressing to have a discussion on their memorandum and their 
claim for further security at an early stage of the Conference. The U.K. 

4 A German Delegate to the Disarmament Conference. 
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representatives have expressed no view, in public or in private, on the French 
memorandum, but I fully expect, when M. Tardieu returns next week and 
we enter upon private discussions of fundamental matters as he requests, 
that he will seek to get some assurances on the point. The Cabinet will 
appreciate from my earlier memoranda, that I feel the greatest difficulty in 
knowing how to deal with the matter. 

We have kept in close touch with the representatives of the Dominions 
throughout at Geneva and are glad to report that there is evident a spirit of 
the friendliest co-operation between all their members and ourselves. 


2. Sttuation in the Far East. 


The Cabinet will have followed from the telegrams the progress of events, 
but a short résumé may be of service. In spite of the attempts which we have 
been making (a) to support the League and () to co-operate with the United 
States of America, the difficulty of co-ordinating these two efforts has tended 
to expose the United Kingdom at Geneva, and I daresay elsewhere, to the 
reproach that we were either (a) working behind the back of the League, or 
(5) failing to show ourselves as vigorous as the United States of America were 
prepared to be. There is no justification for either of these criticisms but 
Geneva is a place where the United Kingdom has not only got to take the 
lead, but to take the blame for everything that is done. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the most recent incidents silenced the critics. On Thursday [Friday], 
February 26th, we learned from Sir Miles Lampson’s telegram’ that the 
Chinese were in the mood to welcome intervention at Shanghai and at the 
same time Mr. Matsudaira told me of his Government’s willingness to see an 
end of the fighting there and to get a round-table conference set up (see tele- 
gram from Sir M. Lampson No. 117 of February 26th’ and my telegram to 
the Foreign Office No. go® of the same day). The First Lord arrived at 
Geneva the same morning and we initiated a plan which led to a public meet- 
ing of the Council of the League last evening (February 29th), when the 
President put forward what was really the United Kingdom proposition for 
the re-establishment of peaceful conditions in the Shanghai area. Mr. Hugh 
Wilson, the United States Minister to Switzerland, and Mr. Norman Davis of 
the United States delegation to the Disarmament Conference, kept in close 
touch with us and we were able to secure Mr. Stimson’s approval of the text 
of the declaration and his promise that the United States of America would 
co-operate with the League of Nations just in time for the meeting. The pro- 
posal, as the Cabinet knows (see telegrams to Foreign Office Nos. 95 and 967 
of March 1st) was that, subject to the negotiations for a cessation of hostilities 
which were initiated by Admiral Kelly on the British flagship, resulting in the 
adoption by the Japanese and Chinese Governments of the terms for a sus- 
pension of hostilities which had been referred to them, a local Conference 
should be set up at Shanghai to be attended by representatives of the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy, the United States, China and Japan for the purpose 


5 No. 573, repeated from the Foreign Office to Geneva. © No. 603. 
7 See No. 628. 
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of consolidating peace in that region on the basis (a) that Japan declared that 
she had no political or territorial designs and no intention of establishing a 
Japanese Settlement in Shanghai or of otherwise advancing the exclusive 
interests of the Japanese, and (5) that China enters the Conference on the basis 
that the safety and integrity of the International and French Settlements 
must be preserved under arrangements which will secure these areas and 
their residents from danger. In order to isolate the Shanghai trouble from 
the general question of Sino-Japanese relations, and at the same time to 
safeguard the position previously taken up both by the League and by the 
United States of America in reference to Manchuria, the President’s proposal 
included the statement that it was ‘without prejudice to or qualification of 
any position previously taken up by the League of Nations or any Power in 
relation to Sino-Japanese affairs’. 

The public meeting of the Council of the League was held at 6 p.m. on 
February 29th. After explaining the present position and taking note of the 
news we had received that negotiations for a cessation of hostilities were 
actually proceedings [szc], M. Paul Boncour, as President, placed the proposal 
before the Council. An interesting, and indeed striking, scene then followed. 
Signor Grandi expressed the concurrence of Italy. The United Kingdom 
representative promised the full support of the United Kingdom and then 
added that, having been in close consultation with the United States Govern- 
ment he was authorised to communicate the assurance of the United States 
Government that it was prepared to associate itself with the step now being 
taken and to instruct its representatives in the Shanghai area to co-operate 
with the members of the League in the fullest measure in carrying out the 
proposals which the President had put before the Council. The United 
States Minister has confirmed this in writing to the Secretary-General of the 
League. The French Government expressed its adherence in turn and 
several other members of the Council added their concurrence. The Japanese 
and Chinese representatives both undertook to recommend the proposal 
forthwith to their respective Governments. We were thus able to secure an 
absolute correspondence between the action of the United Kingdom and 
other Powers who were members of the League, and of the United States of 
America. The United States delegation have since expressed themselves as 
highly satisfied and the effect here has certainly been to give a strong impres- 
sion of Anglo-American co-operation. 

Mr. Matsudaira reported the next day that the Japanese Government 
accepted the proposal of the Council of the League and the Chinese repre- 
sentative says that he hopes to get a message from his Government tomorrow. 

There is a further reason for feeling some satisfaction in the immediate 
outcome of the above events. The Assembly of the League meets on Thurs- 
day in order to consider the Sino-Japanese dispute which has been referred 
to it from the Council at the demand of China. It is to be expected that a 
very difficult discussion will ensue, especially as the Assembly is attended by 
so many smaller States who, while properly anxious to uphold the authority 
of the League by any and every means, have themselves no special responsi- 
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bilities or anxieties in the Far East. If only a suspension of hostilities in the 
Shanghai area has been arranged and can be announced before the Assembly 
meets, this will greatly alleviate an anxious and difficult situation.® 


® On February 22, 1932 a committee composed of Sir M. Hankey, Vice-Admiral F. 
Dreyer, Major-General W. H. Bartholomew and Air Vice-Marshal C. S. Burnett had 
rendered a report on the situation in the Far East in accordance with an instruction from the 
Chiefs of Staff to prepare a broad appreciation of the situation which would arise in the Far 
East in the event of Japan suddenly becoming hostile. —The more important conclusions 
were, notably, as follows. Singapore would be of supreme importance in a war with Japan, 
and the order of priority for emergency measures at defended ports should be: Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Trincomali. British naval forces in the Far East would endeavour to leave 
Shanghai and reach the open sea; they would be based eventually on Singapore, leaving at 
Hong Kong only submarines in the hope that the weakly defended fortress might possibly 
hold out for the period of 48 days required for the arrival of the main fleet, or, at any rate 
gain time at Singapore. The military garrisons at Shanghai and Tientsin must be regarded 
as lost, though conceivably a part of the Shanghai garrison might be withdrawn to the 
vicinity of Nanking, where it could exist on local resources, assuming that the Chinese 
would be friendly. Matters for immediate consideration included the provision of adequate 
anti-aircraft protection for the floating dock and three oil-fuel depots at Singapore, and of 
additional landing-ground facilities required both for dispersal and if part of the Fleet Air 
Arm had to be landed. The equivalent of a division was considered necessary for the security 
of Singapore, and would have to be obtained either from India, where considerable opposi- 
tion from the government was to be expected, or from home; unless the emergency period 
was very prolonged, it could not arrive in time. Little help could be expected from Australia 
and New Zealand in the early stages of war, though the possibility of subsequent reinforce- 
ment from these Dominions should not be lost sight of. The participation of America in a 
war with Japan would provide a naval base almost impregnable except to a landing attack 
at a distance from the fortress, and situated on the flank of any Japanese movement against 
Singapore, and the Naval Commander-in-Chief might consider it desirable to withdraw the 
naval forces now at Shanghai to Manila; otherwise no direct assistance for the defence of 
Hong Kong and Singapore could be expected from America. An alliance with France would 
enable aircraft to be flown from Singapore to Hong Kong, thus avoiding the necessity for 
transport by sea, but the despatch of air reinforcements to Hong Kong before the situation 
at Singapore was secure was not advocated; otherwise, in the early stages of the war, little 
could be expected from the French. Although a friendly China would possibly increase 
Japanese difficulties in an attempt to capture Hong Kong by a landing attack, little active 
assistance could be expected from China in the early stages of a war; though Chinese forces 
might possibly be organized subsequently through the agency of British officers. It was 
emphasized that current political difficulties m dealing with the Sino-Japanese problem 
arose very largely from the insecurity of the British naval bases at Hong Kong and Singapore. 
The ten-year rule [cf. below] was one factor responsible for this situation, and it appeared to 
be for consideration whether immediate steps should not be taken to increase the security of 
both these fortresses and of Trincomali before a crisis actually occurred, in order that the 
situation might then be less serious than that disclosed above. On March 3 the pre- 
ceding was recommended by the Chiefs of Staff for most earnest consideration. In their 
covering report they further stated that Singapore, Hong Kong and Trincomali could not, 
in their present condition, be expected to hold out in the event of hostilities suddenly 
occurring with Japan, and even if authority were then given for all possible emergency 
measures to be taken, none of them except the installation of light guns at Trincomali and 
the provision of three air-squadrons at Singapore could be completed until after the most 
critical period had passed, i.e. the time which must elapse before the arrival of the main fleet 
in the Far East. Reference was made to their somewhat earlier conclusion that the assumption 
that there would be no major war for ten years was contrary to the lessons of history, had 
no counterpart in any foreign country and had produced dangerous results: notably, in the 
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Far East, a situation wherein one could not count on being able to bring British sea-power 
to bear in time to avert the direst consequences in the event of an aggression by Japan; 
before the arrival of the fleet Japan might well have succeeded in capturing or destroying the 
facilities and fuel supplies on which it depended for the final stages of its passage to the East 
and for its mobility after arrival; such destruction would delay the arrival of the fleet and 
expose to depredation, for an inestimable period, British possessions and dependencies, 
trade and communications, including those of India, Australia and New Zealand, and 
would produce reactions in India; there were no signs of permanent improvement in the Far 
East, and it would be the height of folly to perpetuate Britain’s present defenceless state there. 


No. 637 


Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 15) 


No. 369 [F 2540/1/10] 
WASHINGTON, March 1, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch which I have 
received from His Majesty’s Consul-General at Chicago relative to a message 
telegraphed to the Chicago ‘Daily News’ by the correspondent of that news- 
paper in Geneva describing in unflattering terms the attitude of Great Britain 
towards the crisis in the Far East. 

2. The purchase of the Chicago ‘Daily News’ by Colonel Knox, who was 
for some time connected with the Hearst newspapers, was reported in this 
Embassy’s Press Notes! for the week ending December 18th, 1931. The 
appointment of Colonel Knox to direct President Hoover’s ‘anti-hoarding’ 
campaign was reported in paragraph 3 of my despatch No. 266! of February 
11th last. 

I have, &c., 
(For the Ambassador) 
T. A. SHONE 
ENCLOSURE IN No. 637 


Mr. Haggard to Sir R. Lindsay 


No. 26 
CHICAGO, February 24, 1932 
Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose herewith a cutting? from last night’s Chicago 
Daily News, being a special Geneva cable from their correspondent Mr. 
Mowrer. It will be seen to be highly unflattering to Great Britain, accusing 
that country as it does of promoting the present impasse in the Far East to 
further her own ends. Fortunately, as it points out, the summoning of the 
League Assembly for March 3rd will take matters out of British hands and 
enable honest men to get to work. 

The tone of the despatch marks a change from that for which one looked 
in the Daily News before Colonel Knox became the proprietor. That gentle- 
man is at present I understand in Geneva and no doubt he inspired the 


1 Not printed. 
2 Not reprinted. This cable of February 23, 1932, from Mr. P. S. Mowrer in Geneva was 
headed ‘U.S. and Britain discuss sanctions as peace hope: Geneva waits big meeting’. 
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message which of course is in line with much comment that one heard here 
at the beginning of the crisis. Then it was assumed that Japan had an under- 
standing with Great Britain along the lines of the old Anglo-Japanese alliance 
and that anything done to restrain her would have to be by the United States 
acting alone. 
I have, &c., 
GODFREY HAGGARD 


No. 638 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghai) to Sir F. Stmon (Received March 30) 
No. §1 [F 2951/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, March 1, 1932 


His Majesty’s consul-general at Shanghai presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour 
to transmit to him copy of his despatch No. 92 to His Majesty’s Minister, 
Peking, dated the 1st March, respecting the use of the International Settle- 
ment as a base by the Japanese. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 638 
Mr. Brenan to Sir M. Lampson 


No. 92 
SHANGHAI, March 1, 1932 
Sir, 

In my despatch No. 80! of the 25th February I referred to a further letter 
received from the Mayor of Shanghai repeating the protest against the use of 
the settlement by the Japanese as a base for attacking the Chinese forces and 
disclaiming responsibility on behalf of the Chinese Government for the 
consequences following upon such use. 

2. The mayor’s letter was discussed at a consular body meeting, when it 
was generally agreed that individual consuls-general should reply to it 
separately, and that a collective reply should also be sent by the senior consul 
on behalf of the consular body. 

3. I now enclose copies? of my reply and of the reply sent by the senior 
consul. It will be seen that both these communications are limited to what 
has already been said to the mayor on previous occasions. That is to say, 
that while protests have already been made to the Japanese consul-general 
against the use of the settlement as a base or channel for military operations 
unconnected with the defence of the settlement, the neutral authorities must 
continue, in this dispute between China and Japan, to hold each party 
responsible for the injury to life and property inflicted by their respective 
armed forces. 

I have, &c. 
J. F. BRENAN 


1 See No. 572, note 2. 
2 These communications of February 29, 1932, are not printed: see below. 
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No. 639 


Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 30) 
No. 54 [F 2954/1/10] 
SHANGHAI, March 1, 1932 
His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai presents his compliments to 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the 
honour to transmit to him the under-mentioned documents. 


Name and Date Subject 
Shanghai despatch Number 95 to Sino-Japanese Crisis: 
H.M. Minister at Peking, dated Reports developments. 


March rst. 1932. 


ENCLOsURE IN No. 639 
Mr. Brenan to Sir M. Lampson 


No. 95 
SHANGHAI, March 1, 1932 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch Number 43! of February 11th. I now have 
the honour to report subsequent developments in the local situation. You, 
Sir, arrived in Shanghai on February 12th, and have been here during most 
of the subsequent period, keeping in close touch with all that has occurred. 
It seems advisable nevertheless that I should place on record such matters 
as properly come within my own sphere, and this I will endeavour to do 
without trespassing on those matters with which you have been directly 
occupied. 

2. The Japanese attack on Chapei and Woosung in the early days of the 
month having been brought to a standstill, a lull set in, as stated in my 
despatch under reference, broken intermittently by bursts of artillery and 
machine gun fire with an occasional bombardment from the air. It was 
clear that the Japanese could not achieve their objective with the forces at 
their command, and it was known that they had sent for reinforcements. 

g. On February 11th, Colonel Hayley Bell, a British subject formerly in 
the Chinese Maritime Customs, approached my American Colleague and 
myself with a view to obtaining a truce on the following morning between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and noon in order to enable him, in conjunction with the 
Catholic Fathers, to enter the area between the opposing lines and evacuate 
non-combatants and civilians to the Foreign Settlement area. We called on 
the Japanese Consul-General and the Mayor of Greater Shanghai and were 
able to secure their agreement to the proposed truce. The expedition pro- 
ceeded as was arranged and was successful in that some two hundred and 
fifty persons, mainly women and children, most of whom were half starved, 
were brought into safety. 


t Not printed. 
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4. The general impression had got abroad that the truce constituted an 
opportunity for Chinese refugees in the Settlement to revisit their abandoned 
homes in Chapei and, as soon as the Volunteers opened the gates at the 
barriers to let the refugees zn, there was a rush of Chinese outwards in such 
numbers that it became almost impossible to cope with them. Subsequently 
when the expiry of the four hours’ truce was at hand and these thousands 
of Chinese attempted to return into the Settlement with the belongings which 
they had managed to collect, the confusion and congestion at the gates were 
such that many hundreds who had left the Settlement earlier in the morning 
were shut out, so that the last state was almost worse than the first. A hasty 
last-minute attempt was made to obtain a prolongation of the truce, but the 
Japanese Naval Authorities refused, alleging that the whole scheme was a 
Chinese trick to give them time to strengthen their defences. 

5. Ihe Chinese troops in the lines do not seem to have received informa- 
tion that a truce had been agreed upon, for during the whole of the four hours 
period stray shots continued to come from the Chinese side, and I subse- 
quently received from my Japanese Colleague a list of specific charges of 
firing on the part of the Chinese. Colonel Hayley Bell also informed me 
that the Chinese troops had been much surprised to see him and his party 
arriving, but, on being satisfied as to their mission, allowed them to proceed. 

6. On February 14th, the expected Japanese reinforcements commenced 
to arrive, and on that and the following days about twelve thousand men, 
forming the 9th Division, were disembarked. Some three thousand landed 
at the railway wharf at Woosung, while the remainder landed at Japanese- 
owned wharves in the International Settlement. The Japanese military 
headquarters were established in the Japanese Kung Dah Cotton Mill, just 
beyond the Eastern boundary of the International Settlement, and in front 
of it, along the bank of the Huangpu, a landing field for aeroplanes was 
hastily prepared with the assistance of Russian labour. A large concentration 
of Japanese troops was made in the area lying between Kiangwan and the 
Shanghai-Woosung Road, and it was evident that when the Japanese attack 
matured it would be made from East to West across the front of the Settle- 
ment. So much in fact my Japanese Colleague told me, alleging that this 
would reduce the danger of Chinese shells falling in the Settlement. 

7. In the night of February 16th, and on the following morning occurred 
the shelling as the result of which two British seamen from H.M.S. ‘Suffolk’ 
were killed while on guard duty on the Shanghai and Hongkew Wharf. 
A large number of other shells fell in the same neighbourhood. In spite of 
the protests which were made on this occasion (see my despatch Number 59! 
of February 22nd) a further bombardment of the wharf area took place in 
the night of February 22nd-23rd. This bombardment and the subsequent 
protest made to the Mayor by myself and my American, French and Italian 
Colleagues, were reported in my despatch Number 80? of February 25th. 
There is little doubt now that these shells were fired by guns mounted on 
railway trucks in the Markham Road Railway Yards, and that the objectives 


2 See No. 572, note 2. 
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were the Japanese Consulate-General and the flagship ‘Idzuma’ which is 
moored alongside. These guns are apparently moved from one position to 
another and have proved extremely elusive. Although the Japanese have 
endeavoured to destroy them by heavy artillery fire and by air raids they 
still continue firing at intervals. 

8. In spite of these artillery interludes the lull in the fighting continued 
until the Japanese had disposed their troops and arranged their plan of 
attack. As soon as this had been done they brought the peace parleys which 
had been going forward to an abrupt end by the delivery on February 18th 
of their ultimatum demanding the withdrawal of the Chinese forces. 

g. It will be remembered that the Chinese forces were required to com- 
mence their withdrawal by 7 a.m. on February 2oth, and to complete it by 
5 p.m. on the same day. Early in the morning of February 20th, Japanese 
aeroplanes were sent up to reconnoitre, and then, having satisfied himself 
that the Chinese forces were making no preparations to withdraw, General 
Uyeda, commanding the Japanese forces, launched his attack at 7.30 a.m. 

10. Advancing from the Shanghai-Woosung Road in a Westerly direction 
on a front extending from Woosung to Chapei, the Japanese delivered their 
main attack in the centre, their intention apparently being to pivot on Kiang- 
wan village and either entrap the Chinese forces in Chapei or force them to 
retire by the threat to their communications. They were however held up 
at the villages of Kiangwan and Miao Hang Chen, which the Chinese had 
converted into strong positions by means of trenches, barbed wire and skilfully 
concealed machine gun posts. The Chinese had in fact made clever use of 
every advantage which the difficult nature of the country afforded the defend- 
ing forces and it soon became obvious that the task which the Japanese had 
set themselves was a serious one and would tax all their powers. By the 22nd 
it was already certain that more troops would be required, and it was reported 
that one more division, if not two, had been sent for. 

11. Attacks were on the following days delivered first at one point in 
the line and then at another, but at every point each yard of ground was 
desperately contested and even now after ten days fighting the progress of the 
Japanese is still insignificant, in spite of the intense bombardment to which 
the Chinese positions have been subjected. The villages which have been 
captured have been completely demolished in the process, the few yards 
which have been won in Chapei have first been blasted and burned into a 
wilderness. The Japanese have apparently been hoping that their gun and 
aerial bombardment would shake the Chinese morale and induce them to 
withdraw. They have also been anxious to save casualties among their own 
forces, and therefore they have rarely attempted to follow up their bombard- 
ments with any form of infantry attack. In the latter respect at all events 
their object has not been attained, and the Japanese admitted casualties are 
already higher than those suffered in the Manchurian campaign from Sep- 
tember 18th onwards. Although the Chinese have put up a stubborn 
resistance, experts are of the opinion that they cannot much longer stand 
the strain of the heavy bombardment to which they are being subjected. 
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12. In the course of their operations the Japanese have made a series of 
raids on all flying fields within easy reach. Hungjao aerodrome was bombed 
and destroyed on February 23rd and on the same day bombs were dropped 
on a Chinese flying field at Soochow. On the previous day Chinese 
[? Japanese] planes during a reconnaissance flight over that town had been 
attacked by an American aviator named Robert Short, flying a new Boening 
[? Boeing] fighting plane which he had just delivered on behalf of the Ameri- 
can agents to the National Government. Short was killed in the fight which 
followed and his machine destroyed, while one of the pilots in a Japanese 
plane was also killed. (This incident is being reported more fully in a 
subsequent despatch;.) 

13. The railway line at Lunghwa was bombed on February 25th and 
Hangchow aerodrome on the 26th. In this last raid the Japanese claim to 
have destroyed five aircraft belonging to Nanking, and they lost one of their 
own planes, which developed engine trouble and fell in the Chientang River 
whence the pilot was rescued by a Japanese destroyer. 

14. On February 29th the Japanese Consul-General notified the Mayor 
to the effect that the Japanese had received information that the Chinese 
military were concentrating reinforcements around Shanghai by means of the 
railways and that if this concentration continued, the Japanese forces in self 
defence might be obliged to destroy the railway lines and military trains 
between Kashing and Shanghai on the Shanghai-Hangchow Railway and 
between Soochow and Shanghai on the Shanghai—Nanking Railway, on or 
after March 2nd. The Japanese authorities proposed to bring this notice 
to general attention and at the same time requested the Mayor to notify the 
people living in the vicinity of Shanghai to the same effect. The Mayor at 
once replied stating that since the night of January 28th the Japanese forces 
had repeatedly invaded Chinese territory and murdered Chinese people, 
committing atrocities in violation of international law and treaties and against 
humanity. The action of the Chinese troops had on the other hand been 
confined to self defence. If the Japanese forces continued to attack the 
Chinese troops the latter could only adopt appropriate measures in self 
defence and all responsibility in this direction must rest entirely with the 
Japanese. 

15. Meanwhile it had been reported that the Japanese 11th Division was 
about to arrive and that the 14th Division was also on its way. There was 
great secrecy both as regards the movement of these forces and as regards 
the point where they would be disembarked. The Japanese Authorities had 
given informal assurances that they would not be landed in the International 
Settlement, and an intensive bombardment of the Shih Tsu Lin Forts, above 
Paoshan village led to the belief that the landing would be effected in the 
neighbourhood of Livho on the Yangtze. 

16. This assumption turned out to be correct for early to-day the 11th 
Division, having arrived in transports off Liuho in the night, commenced 
landing under a heavy protective bombardment at a point about five miles 

3 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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from that town, whence an immediate advance was made on the town itself. 
The fate of this movement is not yet known, but it is believed that the Chinese 
defences in this area are much weaker than those further to the South and 
that the Japanese should have no difficulty in joining hands with the forces 
already operating in the Kiangwan area. 

17. During February 29th and preceding days a number of Japanese 
troops had been landed within the Settlement limits. The Japanese however 
maintained that these were replacements for the gth Division and 24th 
Mixed Brigade, and that therefore they did not come within the terms of the 
undertaking that the new reinforcements would not be landed in the Settle- 
ment. 

18. General Shirakawa, who had come with the 11th Division to assume 
supreme command of all the Japanese troops in Shanghai, landed at Woo- 
sung, whence he issued one of those pronouncements with which we are now 
becoming familiar, declaring the peaceful intentions of the Japanese forces. 
A copy of the official communiqué containing the translation of this statement 
is enclosed. (Enclosure 1.') 

19. What were apparently submerged mines exploded to-day close to the 
Japanese flagship and another Japanese cruiser anchored in the Whangpoo. 
Although houses along the Bund including this Consulate-General were 
shaken by the force of the explosion, no damage was done to the vessels. ‘The 
manner in which the mines were laid and detonated is very obscure, but the 
Japanese Naval Authorities claim to have found, as a result of dragging the 
river floor, electrical wires leading from the neighbourhood of the flagship 
to the Pootung shore. 

20. I enclose for purposes of record copies of the following documents :— 

(a2) A letter dated February 2oth from the Senior Consul to the Japanese 
Consul-General protesting against the use of the International Settlement as 
a base. (Enclosure 2.4) This is similar to my letters of February 14th, to 
my Japanese Colleague and which formed Enclosure 12 in my despatch 
Number 59! of February 22nd. 

(6) A letter dated February 22nd, from the Japanese Consul-General to 
the Senior Consul in reply to the foregoing. (Enclosure 3.') This is similar 
to my Japanese Colleague’s letter® of February 19th to me and which formed 
Enclosure 13 in the same despatch. ! 

(c) A letter dated March 2nd from the Senior Consul to the Japanese 
Consul-General expressing the hope firstly that the expected Japanese rein- 
forcements would be landed outside the Settlement and secondly that the 

Japanese flagship would be moved to another part of the river. (Enclosure 4.7) 
I have, &c., 
J. F. BRENAN 
4 Not here printed. This letter is printed in Foreign Relations of the United States 19932, vol. 
lll, p. 407. 
5 See No. 452. © See No. 452, note 2. 
7 Not printed. This letter was as indicated. 
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No. 640 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 99 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1937/1/10] 


Following from Mr. Cadogan: GENEVA, March 2, 1932, 12.40 a.m. 

Your telegram No. 214.! 

Secretary of State discussed the matter with Sir George Perley on Feb- 
ruary 27th and we understand latter is communicating with Canadian 
Government. 

Please inform Dominions Office.? 


™ No. 600. 

2 On February 29, 1932, Mr. C. R. Price, a representative of the Dominions Office on 
the British Delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations had addressed a letter from 
Geneva to Sir Harry Batterbee, Assistant Under-Secretary of State in the Dominions 
Office, wherein Mr. Price reported: ‘I am only just back from the Council Meeting about 
Shanghai. | 

‘You will have seen full reports about that in the press, so I need not go into details; it 
certainly ought, however, to ease the situation for the Assembly on Thursday. 

‘Things have moved so quickly in that direction these last few days that it has been quite 
impossible to keep the Dominion Delegates fully informed, but Sir John Simon had a short 
talk with them last night and told them that developments were expected; he had hoped to 
have had another discussion with them before the public Council meeting but all that we 
could manage was about a quarter of an hour between the meeting of the Twelve which 
ended just after five o’clock and the public meeting at six o’clock. They all expressed con- 
siderable gratification at the improvement in the position and were very congratulatory 
on the part taken by Sir John Simon. We must try to arrange another talk with them before 
the Assembly so that they may know the line which the United Kingdom propose to take 
and the way in which it is hoped to steer the discussion, but it is very difficult to make any 
arrangements more than a few hours ahead. Sir George Perley had a talk with Sir John 
on Saturday night in connexion with the Canadian Government’s telegram and was, I 
think, quite satisfied with the information which he obtained; he has, I believe, telegraphed 
direct to the Canadian Government on the subject. 

“You will have seen the telegram [No. 615] from Lindley at Tokio giving an account of his 
discussion with Marler and their recommendations on the course that the Assembly ought 
to pursue. I have sent that on with a suggestion that Sir John Simon might be able to talk 
to Sir George privately about it, for it seems useless to show the telegram to the Canadians 
without some indication of what our view is on the proposals contained in it. Personally it 
scems to me that to preface any expression of censure with a declaration that sanctions are 
out of the question would be a very undesirable method of procedure and I believe that 
Cadogan agrees with me.’ 

Sir H. Batterbee replied to Mr. Price in a letter of March 4: ‘I am glad to hear that Simon 
had a satisfactory talk with Perley on Saturday night in connection with the Canadian 
Government’s telegram, which was communicated by the Foreign Office to Cadogan. If 
you ever have a chance of finding out what Perley telegraphed to the Canadian Government 
you will, no doubt, let us know. 

‘As to the telegram from Lindley at Tokio giving an account of his discussion with Marler, 
you will be amused to hear that it was not until the receipt of your letter, which led to the 
discovery of a deciphering error in the Tokio telegram (‘Canadian Minister”’ was originally 
deciphered as ““Danish Minister’’) that we realised that any views had been expressed by 
Mr. Marler. We quite agree that the matter was best dealt with by conversation between 
Simon and Perley, and we should be interested to hear the result of any discussion that took 
place between them.’ No further correspondence in this connexion has been traced in 
Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 641 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 2, 9.30 a.m.) 
No. 100 L.N. Telegraphic [F 1959/1/10] 


GENEVA, March 2, 1932, 12.40 a.m. 


Mr. Matsudaira has just told me! that he has received information from his 
Foreign Secretary that Japanese Government has accepted proposal made 
by President of the Council of the League yesterday? afternoon. I expressed 
my satisfaction but added what I now wanted to hear as soon as possible 
was that Japan had agreed to a cessation of hostilities at Shanghai. I pointed 
out to the Ambassador that without this the assembly on Thursday might 
appear much less satisfied with the announcement he had just made to me 
than otherwise would be the case. 

Japan had been much criticised in recent weeks not only in Geneva but 
in many other quarters of the world. The way to remove this adverse feeling 
would be to follow up acceptance of the Council’s proposal by a definite 
cessation of fighting at Shanghai. I most strongly urged him to do everything 
he could to put himself in a position to make this announcement by the time 
the assembly met. 

Mr. Matsudaira told me that he fully realised the importance of this but 
he was still doubtful whether terms would be arranged in time as Japanese 
had not got quite the same impression of what was proposed as the Chinese 
appeared to have had. I said I should send for the Chinese representative 
and make representations to him also, for the best service which both 
countries could render to the League was to afford a practical example of 
their determination to restore peace by a very prompt agreement. 

The Ambassador said that he hoped very much that Japan’s compliance 
with the Council’s proposals would moderate criticism at the assembly meet- 
ing. I agreed that it made a substantial difference but repeated that this 
really depended on whether hostilities had ceased. Mr. Matsudaira added 
that his government was quite determined not to enter into the Manchurian 
question at the assembly meeting. Manchuria was already the main subject 
being examined by Commission which the League had appointed for the 
purpose. It would only confuse matters if it was now introduced into the 
assembly discussion and moreover Tokyo’s opinion would be greatly inflamed. 

The Ambassador left with me a personal letter expressing his thanks for the 
efforts which I made in connexion with the League’s proposal and cognate 
matters which he said were greatly appreciated by his government. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 100; repeated to Tokyo No. 18, Shanghai 
No. 10. 

t Sir J. Simon. 
2 This telegram was drafted on Tuesday, March 1, 1932: cf. No. 628. 
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No. 642 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) 
No. 28 Tour. Telegraphic [F 1826/1/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 2, 1932, 2 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 126! (of February 27th: Possible Chinese troop move- 
ments near Tientsin). 

Following from Sir R. Vansittart. 

I do not think any instructions are possible at the sreienl juncture. Apart 
from Boxer protocol, which of course we do not want to let go by default, 
precedents show that immunity of concessions from warlike operations is a 
matter for arrangement on each occasion. 

Repeated to Geneva No. 244. 


1 No. 602. 


No. 643 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vanstttart (Recetved March 2, 4.30 p.m.) 
No. 135 Tour.' Telegraphic [F 1994/1/10] 


Important GENEVA, March 2, 1932, 4 p.m. 


Following received from Sir M. Lampson. 

Addressed to Geneva No. 44 March tst, repeated to Foreign Office, Peking, 
Mission, Tokyo. 

Geneva telegram No. 9 to Nanking.” 

Following are my comments as requested on Geneva telegram No. go to 
Foreign Office, which only arrived late February 28th. 

I should view calling of a Conference on general subject of Shanghai 
with grave misgiving. It would be delicate enough at any time but infinitely 
more so in present circumstances. Only as last resort do I feel we should 
commit ourselves to it and even so I fear we might find ourselves being led 
into deeper water than ever we anticipated and come to regret it. 

2. For what are Japan’s objects in proposing Conference and what would 
be the attitude thereto of the Chinese? 

3. Japanese Ambassador has stated that the Conference would be to ‘seek 
a solution’ and especially to ‘provide for safeguarding in future for foreign 
residents in and around Shanghai’. It is not clear what dangers these resi- 
dents are to be safeguarded against. They were in no special danger before 
Japanese forces attacked the Chinese and so far [as] I am aware would again 
be in no special danger if Japanese would cease hostilities. 

4. Again, of what does Japan propose ‘to seek a solution’. If her proposal 
is to seek a solution by agreement of the future of Shanghai, present moment 


1 Number of the repetition to the Foreign Office of Sir M. Lampson’s telegram No. 44 
to Geneva: see below. 
2 See No. 603, note 4. 3 No. 603. 
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is surely most inopportune, with feelings of Chinese and Japanese worked 
up to fever pitch as they are now; by use of the Settlement for landing etc. of 
Japanese troops, Chinese detestation of this form of foreign enclave has been 
accentuated and I cannot believe a worse moment could be found to discuss 
affairs of the International Settlement with her. In any case Shanghai itself 
strikes me as hardly the place, under existing conditions to hold any such 
conference. Local passions and influences run too high and publicity would 
be apt to intensify them. 

5. Isuspect and my United States colleague is convinced that what Japan- 
ese are really after is to secure foreign support in their design of seeking 
extension of foreign control and privileges at Shanghai and an enlarged area 
where they can shelter from boycotts and Chinese taxation. Compared with 
their+ demilitarization proposals which however much Japanese government 
may now disown them were obviously put out as a feeler; (? Yoshizawa) made 
similar proposals to me in 1927, see my telegram 967 of 1927.5 

Such a scheme would appeal strongly to a certain section of foreign com- 
munity, but are His Majesty’s Government prepared to back it? 

I sincerely hope not. To do so against Chinese opposition runs wholly 
counter to consistency with British policy of recent years, far from improving 
international outlook it would perpetually and definitely aggravate one of 
the major sores in relations between China and friendly Powers especially 
ourselves. We should also remember that the Japanese may be and prob- 
ably are after a larger share in municipal government of the present inter- 
national settlement. That alone opens a big issue. 

6. Chinese will no doubt give assurances that they will not attack the 
settlement or seek to alter its status by force. But they will never willingly 
commit themselves to anything which perpetuates or extends international 
status of Shanghai nor do I think in our wider interests we should ask them 
to. Most they are ever likely willingly to agree to are transitional arrange- 
ments for improving the present municipal régime pending reversion of the 
settlement to Chinese control. Possibly after blood has cooled down on both 
sides they might eventually agree to continued form of mutual demilitarisa- 
tion of Greater Shanghai area incumbent on withdrawal of all foreign troops 
but time is obviously not yet ripe for any such idea which lies well in the 
future in calmer times. 

7. Chinese have demonstrated the powers of the boycott and cessation of 
trade which is at present dead in Shanghai. This factor should not be ignored 
for the welfare of the port depends on the good will and collaboration of the 
Chinese. We are in Shanghai for trade and nothing else and we need the 
good will of our customers. 

8. Presumably the policy of His Majesty’s Government in any conference 
would be one of discussion and not dictation otherwise the work of the last 
few years will be brought to nought and we risk being associated with 
Japanese aggressive policy. It follows that it is impolitic to go into any 

+ Another text of this telegram here read ‘Compare their’. 
5 Not here printed. 
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conference without definite prospects of good will and voluntary agreement 
on the Chinese side; and this, in turn, postulates that our desiderata must be 
acceptable to China otherwise conference fails from the outset in which case 
it would be better not to hold it. And I am apprehensive lest we should mean- 
while have been manceuvred into backing Japanese policy which is totally 
different from ours. 

g. If above analysis is correct I should have thought it better to limit nego- 
tiations to mutual withdrawal on lines of latest Chinese proposals and then 
see whether situation may not with time solve itself. 

What I fear is that we may put our right foot down without seeing where 
our left foot will land and that by embarking on a conference we may be 
stirring up all kinds of contentious issues much better left dormant till more 
suitable moment. 

10. I have discussed matter fully with United States Minister who entirely 
agrees with my views as expressed in this telegram which he has seen. I 
understand he will telegraph State Department tonight in the same sense.® 


6 See Foreign Relations of the United States 1932, vol. iii, pp. 488-9. 


No. 644 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [F 1993/1/10] 


GENEVA, March 2, 1932, 6.15 p.m.! 

Addressed to Tokyo No. 19. 

Your telegram No. 51.2 : 

I3 am fully alive to the difficulties that would ensue from attempting to 
deal with Manchuria and Shanghai together and understand your anxieties. 
While glad to receive your warnings, I feel that you must be under some mis- 
apprehension if you are referring to British policy. You will I am sure have 
appreciated that the Council of the League on Monday‘ isolated the Shanghai 
problem and made proposals applicable to that region alone. If Japan agrees 
definitely to cessation of hostilities at Shanghai before the Assembly meets, 
tension here will be much relieved. Manchurian question has already been 
referred to Lytton Commission with the consent of Japan though there is 
no means known to me by which speakers in the Assembly can be prevented 
from referring to it. 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 


t Time of repetition as No. 102 L.N. to the Foreign Office (received at 6.30 p.m. on 
March 2, 1932). 
2 No. 629. 3 Sir J. Simon. 4 Cf. No. 628. 
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No. 645 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir 7. Simon (Received March 2, 6.30 p.m.) 
No. 141 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 1995/12/10] 


SHANGHAI, March 2, 1932 


Kuo Tai-chi called afternoon of March 2nd and confirmed Chinese with- 
drawal to Chenju (confidentially he added probably even beyond). 

2. He was anxious to know when Japanese reply to the Chinese five points 
(see Commander-in-Chief’s telegram No. 763 to Admiralty)! might be 
expected observing that as regards point 1 Chinese had already fallen back: 
if therefore Japanese objected to principle of simultaneous withdrawal their 
point had already been met. 

3. He suggested something should be done to expedite Japanese reply. 

4. I suggested that we should wait until tonight in the hope that Japanese 
reply would by then have come.? 

5. Turning to suggestions for Conference on Shanghai he showed me (in- 
advertently I fancy) telegram from Minister for Foreign Affairs showing that 
exchange of views is still in progress between Nanking and Yen at Geneva. 

This contained significant allusion to the latter part of paragraph B of 
Geneva telegram to Foreign Office No. 963 and possibility that it may veil 
intention to perpetuate indefinitely status of International Settlement. See- 
ing that I noticed this he said that we need have no fear of any immediate 
intention to raise the issue of rendition (which he admitted had been pressed 
far too far by C. T. Wang)‘ but of course China must still maintain ultimate 
ambition of some day getting it back when her government and general 
condition of stability justified it. 

6. Reverting to proposal for Conference he said that though China’s 
acceptance might not yet have been given he had no doubt it would be. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 141, repeated to Peking, Tokyo, Mission 
and Commander-in-Chief. 

1 See No. 634, note 2. 

2 Cf. the Chinese statement issued in Shanghai that day, printed in League of Nations 
Official Fournal, Special Supplement No. ror, vol. i, p. 235. 
3 See No. 628. 4 Cf. Volume VIII, Chaps. I-VI passim. 


No. 646 


Mr. Ingram (Nanking) to Mr. Brenan (Shanghat) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [F 2019/1/10] 


Addressed to Shanghai No. 59. NANKING; 0108-2): 2998) 715 PR 
Following for His Majesty’s Minister :— 
Your telegram No. 127? paragraph 5. 
Waichiaopu communicated to me yesterday evening text of statement 
1 Time of repetition as No. 28 to the Foreign Office, where it was received at 9.30 a.m. 
on March 3, 1932. 2 No. 610. 
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issued February 29th by official spokesman of Chinese government comment- 
ing on Japan’s reply to recent appeal of Council. 

2. After refuting allegations (a) that China is aggressive, (b) that Japanese 
actions since September 18th come under the heading of self defence or can 
be reconciled with professions regarding respect for China’s political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity (c) that China is disunited and has no 
organised government and (d) that Japan is not less disposed than China to 
settle the conflict by peaceful means, statement proceeds to use the following 
language regarding the Japanese contention that their withdrawal from 
Shanghai would result in occupation of Settlement by Chinese troops: ‘it is 
clear to all that Chinese government has not the least intention to occupy by 
force the International Settlement at Shanghai.’ 

Repeated to Foreign Office, Peking, Tokyo and Commander-in-Chief. 


No. 647 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 245 Telegraphic [F 1998/1/10] 


Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, March 2, 1932, 7.45 p.m. 


Following for Secretary of State :— 

The British Military Attaché in China reported at noon on March 2nd that 
the Japanese attack had been extended, and that the Staff reported that there 
were signs that a general Chinese retreat was in progress. The Japanese 
expected a sudden crack, and the moment for this seems to have come. 
Japanese Staff give their own casualties at 300 yesterday and to-day, and 
give Chinese dead as 1,800. About 8,000 troops of Japanese 11th Division 
were landed successfully at Liuho on March rst. 

The Commander-in-Chief has been informed that the Japanese reply to 
the peace proposals has been delayed because Chinese proposal differs in 
some points from conversations on ‘Kent’, and the views of the Japanese 
Government appear to differ completely from those of the Chinese. Special 
points have been referred back to Tokyo, and Admiral Nomura expected to 
receive Japanese conditions for an armistice on the evening of March 2nd. 
Japanese Chief of Staff stated that the Japanese military fully realised the 
risks to third parties and were prepared to cease hostilities on terms. Sir M. 
Lampson reports! that he received the impression at Nanking that the 
Chinese Government will not agree to any settlement involving surrender 
or humiliation, and that it would be impossible for them to do so in face of 
popular feeling. 

The Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs has urgently requested? British 
good offices in regard to the threatened Japanese bombing of Chinese rail- 
ways near Shanghai in view of British financial interest in these railways. 
Sir F. Lindley has already urged? the undesirability of any such bombing 


1 See No. 630. 2 See No. 633. 3 See No. 632. 
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at Tokyo and Sir M. Lampson has addressed a note to his Japanese colleague 
reserving rights of British interests concerned pending consideration by His 
Majesty’s Government. 

A Chinese general in plain clothes has been arrested by Japanese Marines 
in a British hotel at Shanghai. He alleges he was on his way to see the United 
States Military Attaché. The United States authorities are interesting them- 
selves in the case, and Mr. Brenan has protested verbally to Japanese Con- 
sulate. He considers, however, that Japanese military cannot in present 
circumstances be expected to hand over such prisoners in the ordinary legal 
way to Chinese Courts.* The incident is, however, being used by the Chinese 
as a ground for complaint against alleged non-neutral attitude of Settlement 
authorities. 

4 In reporting the above incident in Shanghai telegram No. 97 of 6.7 p.m. on March 1, 
1932, to Peking, Mr. Brenan had commented: ‘It is necessary to explain that at outbreak 
of hostilities Japanese military were in the habit of arresting and dealing with Chinese with- 
out reference to municipal police and in this way many Chinese disappeared without 
trace. With the object of giving some measure of protection to Chinese and asserting 
municipal authority an arrangement was reached with Japanese that Chinese arrested by 
military should first be taken to a municipal police station for joint investigation but Japanese 
insist that if there is evidence of military offence such as sniping or spying they will refuse 
to hand prisoner over to police but will take him back to Japanese headquarters to deal with 
themselves. It must be remembered that Japanese military are in control of Japanese sector 
and municipal police can only function with their consent.’ 


No. 648 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 3, 10 a.m.) 
No. 142 Tour. Telegraphic: by wtreless [F 2020/1/70] 


Important SHANGHAI, March 2, 1932 

Commander-in-Chief telegram No. 763.! 

Japanese Minister this evening brought me the following statement in 
reply to Chinese five points :— 

‘Basic conditions for immediate cessation of hostilities. 

*‘(1) Should China give assurance for the withdrawal of her troops to a 
certain distance from Shanghai (distance to be determined by Japanese and 
Chinese authorities), Japan will agree to cessation of hostilities for a certain 
period (to be agreed upon between Japanese and Chinese authorities), and 
pending subsequent arrangements Japanese and Chinese forces shall hold 
their respective positions. Details relating to cessation of hostilities shall be 
arranged by Japanese and Chinese military authorities. 

‘(2) During the period of cessation of hostilities a round table conference 
between Japan and China shall be held at Shanghai in which the representa- 
tives of principal Powers interested shall participate and conference shall 
discuss with a view to reaching an agreement upon methods for the with- 
drawal of both Chinese and Japanese forces on such terms as are set out in the 
following paragraph together with measures for restoration and maintenance 


t See No. 634, note 2. 
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of peace and order in and around Shanghai and for safeguarding Inter- 
national Settlement and French concession in Shanghai and foreign lives 
and property and interests therein. 

‘(3) The withdrawal of troops shall be commenced by Chinese troops 
(including plain clothes gunmen) to a specified distance and upon ascertain- 
ing the withdrawal of Chinese forces their? forces will withdraw to Shanghai 
and Woosung areas. As soon as normal conditions will have prevailed Japan- 
ese army shall be withdrawn from these areas. 

‘(4) Should either of the parties infringe any of the terms for cessation of 
hostilities the other party shall have freedom of action. Both parties to have 
the same freedom of action upon the expiration of period agreed upon under 
paragraph one.’ 

2. In handing me this Japanese Minister emphasised that first and most 
urgent thing was to arrange truce (first paragraph of paper above). He 
suggested for this purpose further meeting on the same lines as before in 
H.M.S. ‘Kent’.3 If helpful to both sides he and I to attend but not unless 
requested to do so his feeling being that it will be easier for both sides if 
meeting is not too formal. He hoped indeed the two sides could go on meeting 
thus informally as often as possible—bringing in Matsuoko [sic] who had 
great influence particularly with Japanese military. 

g. Turning to second paragraph of his paper I asked point blank what 
Japan’s intentions were. Was there any idea of settlement extension as was 
commonly reported? Ifso I was certain Chinese would not agree. He denied 
any such idea positively: gradually I drew from him that what Japan would 
require at proposed conference was satisfactory arrangements regarding 
policing, municipal facilities, and owning of land outside Settlement limits 
in areas inhabited by Foreign residents. ‘Foreigners to be treated not less 
favourably than Chinese’ in those areas. Areas in question appear to include 
Paoshan, Hongkew, Western district, Nantao and Pootung. It also appeared 
that some provision regarding demilitarisation of all these areas is in con- 
templation. I told him very frankly that it would be unsound to ask for 
things China would not give save under duress: for that meant future and 
possibly intensified Chinese drive in settlement. Whatever Japan put forward 
should be in such a form and of such a character that there is reasonable 
prospect of Chinese voluntary acceptance. 

4. He proposes to consult my colleagues and myself as to what desiderata at 
conference should be. I was very guarded pointing out that I must naturally 
be guided by instructions from my Government which had not yet reached me. 

2 i.e. Japanese. 

3 Admiral Sir H. Kelly reported in his telegram No. 772 of 11 p.m. on March 2, 1932, 
from Shanghai to the Admiralty: ‘Mr. Matsuoka and Admiral Nomura visited me this 
evening Wednesday and handed me Japanese conditions for cessation of hostilities already 
telegraphed to Foreign Office by Minister. Conditions were later handed by me to 
Kuo Tai Chi Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs in presence of British Minister. I am en- 
deavouring to arrange conference on board man-of-war Kent at ten a.m. to-morrow Thurs- 


day and hope cease fire may possibly be arranged for about that time but it is now eleven 
p.m. (local time) and difficult to get arrangements fixed.’ 
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5. If and when conference is decided upon it would be most helpful to 
have guidance as to my future linc in talking with him and my colleagues.‘ 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 142, repeated to Geneva, Tokyo, Peking 
and Mission. 

4 With reference to the present telegram Sir F. Lindley telegraphed in his Tokyo telegram 
No. 54 of March 3 to Geneva: ‘See my telegram No. 96’, i.e. No. 426. 


No. 649 


Sir M. Lampson (Nanking) to Mr. Giles ( Tientsin) 
No. 3! Telegraphic [F 2051/1/r0] 
NANKING, March 2, 1932? 


Addressed to Tientsin No. 3 repeated to Peking and Foreign Office. 

My telegram No. 2.3 

Minister for Foreign Affairs on February 29th drew my attention to report 
he had received from Chang Hsueh-liang to the effect that you had addressed 
formal protest to Governor requiring adherence to 20 Li zone arrangement. 
Chinese government were painfully surprised at this action which appeared 
to align His Majesty’s Government with Japan who made similar demand in 
connexion with her ag[g]ression at Tientsin in the autumn.‘ 

I turned the subject by saying there had been a misunderstanding but had 
he pressed the point I should have been compelled to inform him that you 
had acted without any instructions and that I had disapproved of your action. 

1 Repeated by wireless as No. 134 Tour to the Foreign Office where it was received at 
5-45 p-m. on March 3, 1932. 

2 This telegram was presumably drafted before Sir M. Lampson left Nanking on March r. 

3 In this telegram No. 2 of February 28 to Mr. Giles at Tientsin (repetition from Peking 
received in Foreign Office at 6 p.m. on March 2), Sir M. Lampson had referred to No. 585 
and stated : ‘Source in question is often unreliable; and you should not have taken up question 
of 20 li zone even verbally much less in writing without obtaining my sanction. 2. Apart 
from the above I approve of any restraining influence which you can properly exert upon 
local authorities if they show any tendency to provoke trouble with (? higher) . . . [text 
uncertain].’ 

4 See Volume VIII, Nos. 727 and 731. 


No. 650 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir M. Lampson (Peking) 


No. 193 [F 589/5/10} 
Sir FOREIGN OFFICE, March 2, 1932 


e 


I have received your despatch No. 33 (45/84H/1931)! in which you report 
that a statement is alleged to have been made by the police procurator at 
Tientsin to the effect that police court procedure requires both accused and 
complainant to be detained in gaol until the trial of the case. 

2. At present the detention of a British complainant before an ‘old’ Chinese 

1 This Peking despatch of January 5, 1932 (received in Foreign Office on January 28), is 
not printed: see note 4 below. 
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court would plainly be a breach of extraterritoriality and if any such attempt 
were actually made it would be necessary to take steps to oppose it. Under 
the system contemplated in the draft treaty? the position of British complain- 
ants against Chinese is to be the same as at present except in so far as it may 
be modified by the loss of extraterritorial privileges in general, but I am 
advised that the provisions of Articles 1 and 5 should be sufficient to protect 
such British complainants from anything in the nature of arrest or detention 
by any Chinese court, other than the modern Courts of Justice, which alone 
are to have jurisdiction over them. 

3. It is not quite clear whether the modern Chinese Codes provide for this 
system of detention of complainants and I should be glad if you would make 
enquiries and furnish me with a report.3 Of course any detention which was 
not in accordance with the code applied by the court concerned would, apart 
from any other considerations, justify a strong protest on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

4. I agree with the views expressed in paragraphs 2 and 3¢ of your 
despatch. While taking note of the point with which it deals it will be best, 
subject to what is said above, to leave the matter in abeyance until such time 
as it may be found possible to resume negotiations on the subject of extra- 
territoriality. Iam, &c., 

(For the Secretary of State) 
C. W. OrpDE 


2 See Volume VIII, No. 458, enclosure 3. 

3. Mr. Ingram replied in Peking despatch No. 983 of August 3, 1932 (received on September 
16) : ‘The modern Chinese codes do not provide any such system of detention of complainants 
and replies to enquiries which I have made in Shanghai, Hankow and Canton show that no 
such system is in force at those ports, although both at Hankow and Canton it is usual for the 
procurator to detain a complainant until the complaint has been investigated, which may 
be a matter of a few hours. The complainant is not put in gaol during that time but is not 
free to go away and return at a more suitable time. Such a procedure is not unreasonable 
in itself and would not seem to call for any protest unless it were abused.’ 

4 These paragraphs read: ‘2. The tendency to treat accused and complainant alike is a 
well known fault of the old fashioned Chinese judicial system, but it is surprising that so 
improper a statement should have been made to a British complainant by a Chinese police 
court procurator. In more normal circumstances I should certainly not allow it to pass 
without challenge. In view, however, of the existing governmental confusion, and as it is 
undesirable to provoke at the present moment any sort of discussion with the Chinese 
Government on the subject of Extraterritoriality, I do not propose to take any action on the 
matter for the time being. I may add that, while we have for some years now recognised 
the ordinary Chinese Courts as the competent courts in cases where British subjects are 
plaintiffs or complainants, I cannot remember having heard before of a case in which 
a British complainant was threatened with detention. No doubt in most such cases the 
British firm concerned would place the case in the hands of a competent Chinese lawyer 
instead of leaving it to one of their British staff to prosecute as complainant in person. 3. 
As regards the position in this respect under the draft Extraterritoriality Treaty (see my 
despatch No. 157 Tour Series of June 6th, 1931 [see Vol. VIII, No. 458]), the safeguards 
contained in Articles I and V would appear adequate. Should it, however, be considered 
desirable, it should not be difficult, if and when negotiations are resumed, to obtain specific 
assurances against the detention in custody of British subjects appearing at the hearing of 
cases in which they are complainants.’ 
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No. 651 


Sir F. Stmon (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Recetved March 4) 
No. 72 [F 2113/1/10] 


GENEVA, March 2, 1932 


The British Delegate to the League of Nations presents his compliments, 
and has the honour to transmit copies of the undermentioned document{s]. 


No. and Date Subject 


Signor Grandi and Sir John Simon Correspondence between, relating 
to movements of Russian troops 
to the Far East. 


ENCLosur_E 1 IN No. 651 
Signor Grand: to Str F. Simon 


Il Ministro Deglt Affari Esteri GENEVA, 29th February, 1932 
Dear Sir John, 

I have received the following information from the Italian Embassy in 
Moscow, which I think may interest you. 

It appears that the Soviet Government is still taking measures in order to 
strengthen its positions, especially in the Irk[u]tzk and Vladivostok zones, 
where wireless operators and doctors have been sent, as well as new infantry 
divisions and tanks. Provisions also continue to be forwarded there. 

According to information gathered the Soviet forces in the Far East now 
amount to: 

7 Infantry Divisions 
2 Mounted Brigades 
3 Battalions of heavy tanks. 


It seems that Moscow does not intend to stop at these measures. Just 
lately last year’s reserves have been called to arms with orders to keep ready 
to leave ‘within 12 hours’. All visas, including simple transit ones, for Siberia 
have been suspended. It is generally considered that the U.S.S.R. is getting 
ready to exercise, if necessary, pressure upon Japan soon after the elections. 

An intense pro-war propaganda is taking place and the necessity of ‘defend- 
ing’ Vladivostok is often openly spoken of. Naturally the impression that 
[? it] is wanted to give is that all these measures and propaganda are solely 
for defensive purposes. 

The news of a Soviet-Japanese agreement on Manchuria is, in Moscow, 
excluded. It would appear, instead, that Japan has given assurance to the 
U.S.S.R. that the material interests of the Soviets in the Eastern Chinese 
Railway would be respected. Assurances have also been given in respect of 
the ‘White Army’. Rumours also run in a quite different direction, namely, 
that if an agreement does exist, it is rather between China and U.S.S.R. 

The Proclamation of the Independent Manchurian State (evidently known 
in Moscow before it was made public) does not seem to have made great 
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impression on the Moscow Government. This new State might be a source 
of uneasiness to Moscow in respect of the Republic of Mongolia, but the 
U.S.S.R. has already stationed in ‘outer’ Mongolia its own troops and agents, 
and its position at Urga, specially after the visit to Moscow of the President 
of the Mongolia Republic, appears to be sufficiently strong as to give no 
uneasiness. 
Yours sincerely, 
GRANDI 
Minutes 
We have also received information of Russian Troop movements to the 
Far East, but we have also received a report that Russia has no intention of 
going to war, at any rate for the present.!. We might reciprocate by passing 
on to Monsieur Grandi such information as we possess. 
I submit a draft. 
Copy of correspondence to F.O. 
| J. PRatTr 
1 March, 1932 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 651 


Sir F. Stmon to Signor Grandt 


UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION TO THE 
DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE, GENEVA 
rst March, 1932 
Dear Signor Grandi, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 29th February, which I have read with 
the greatest interest. We have also recently received similar information as 
to the movements of Russian Troops to the Far East. 

One report stated that the Vladivostok forts had been reinforced with 2,000 
sailors. Reinforcements had been sent Eastward at the rate of four trains a 
day. Up to February 24th it was calculated that one Division had so far been 
despatched. Other reports were to the effect that the 50th Regular Infantry 
Division had been formed in Moscow and that five new Corps Headquarters 
had been formed in European Russia. Troops had been moved into the 
area of the Special Far Eastern Army at the rate of one Division a fortnight 
since February tst, and this area had been extend[ed] Westward soas toinclude 
two more Infantry Divisions. The defences of Vladivostok are reported to 
have been placed in a state of readiness and to be reinforced with 74 guns, 
1,000 tons of ammunition, 8 aircraft and 12 armoured cars. 

It seems evident that the object of these measures is to place Russia in a 
strong position during the settlement of the Manchurian question. On the 
other hand, conversations with Russian statesmen in various Capitals, which 
have been reported to us, seem to indicate that Russia has no intention of 


1 Cf. No. 529. 
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actually resorting to arms, at any rate at the present time. Monsieur Lit- 
vinof, for example, is reported to have stated that under the present circum- 
stances nothing would induce the Soviets to go to war with the Japanese, 
even if the latter wished to take Vladivostok. 

JouN Smon 


No. 652 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir 7. Simon (Received April 7) 
No. 285 [F 3246/1/r10] 
PEKING, March 2, 1932 
His Majesty’s Minister, Peking, presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and transmits herewith three 
copies of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 


From H.M. Minister, Printed Letter Sino-Japanese Situation. 
No. 37 T.S.! of 19/2/32. 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 652 
Memorandum by Mr. Ingram 
Confidential NANKING, February 19, 1932 

At a lunch at H.B.M. Consulate on Thursday the 18th February, 1932 at 
which the Acting Japanese Consul General, Mr. S. Uyemura was the only 
guest the following information was elicited :— 

The Japanese Military Attache here has daily interviews with the Vice- 
Minister for War, General Ch’en Yi, and it has been made clear to the latter 
that the Japanese warships at Nanking will do their best to prevent any 
Chinese reinforcements passing between Pukow and Nanking, as also the 
passage of military aircraft from the south to Shanghai. Subject to the above 
conditions, there is an understanding that neither side will do anything at 
Nanking that may lead to a clash and the Chinese authorities are meeting 
Japanese wishes in every possible way. Although the Japanese Consular staff 
are residing on the N.Y.K.? hulk they pay visits to the Consulate General. 
The Japanese and Chinese naval commanders are said to have a gentlemen’s 
agreement not to indulge in hostilities. 

As regards the looting of the N.Y.K. hulk on the morning of February 2nd 
after the firing incident of the previous night the Chinese had shown them- 
selves most anxious to make reparations and had brought cash to Mr. 
Uyemura as compensation before noon the same day. 

Mr. Uyemura gave the impression that so far as Nanking was concerned 
he considered that he had got the Chinese where he wanted them! 


! This formal letter covering the enclosure below was apparently not forwarded to the 
Foreign Office. 
2 The Nippon Yusen Kaisha was a leading Japanese shipping line. 
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As regards the 19th Route Army there were wheels within wheels. Chiang 
Kai Shek was all for withdrawal but General Tsai Ting Kai at whose back 
were Sun Fo and Eugene Chen was strong in his determination to offer 
resistance. Chiang Kai Shek was using a certain General Wen to try and 
enforce his ideas on Tsai Ting Kai who was being egged on by Sun Fo and 
Eugene Chen out of pure cussedness and determination to thwart Chiang 
Kai Shek. The Japanese were working in close collaboration here with 
General Ho Ying Chin and General Ch’en Yi through their military attache 
and Mr. Uyemura hinted that if they could be left alone to arrange matters 
through this medium without interference from other cooks, the broth would 
not be spoilt. 

As regards Shantung Mr. Uyemura said that all was quiet, no anti- 
Japanese boycotts and no incidents. Han Fu Chu was biding his time and 
probably aimed at eventually usurping the Young Marshal’s position in 
North China when the appropriate moment arrived. For this reason it paid 
him to stand in well with the Japanese. In fact the position there was painted 
in such reassuring colours that it was difficult to resist the impression that 
Han Fu Chu was being paid by the Japanese. 

E. M. B. I. 


No. 653 


Mr. Holman (Peking) to Sir F. Simon (Received April 7) 
No. 291 [F 3249/1/10] 
PEKING, March 2, 1932 
His Majesty’s Minister, Peking, presents his compliments to His Mayjesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and transmits herewith two 
copies of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 
From H.M. Consul-General, Harbin, Japanese Aggression. 
despatch No. 10 of 23/2/32. Copy to Tokyo. 


ENCLOosuURE 1 IN No. 653 
Mr, Garstin to Sir M. Lampson 
H.B.M. CONSULATE-GENERAL, HARBIN, 23rd February, 1932 
Copies to Peking, No. to. 
Mukden. 


Dairen. 
Newchwang. 
Sir, 
With reference to my despatch No. 9g! of the oth February, I have the 
honour to report that since the occupation of Harbin by Japanese troops 


1 Not printed. 
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on the 5th February the Japanese Military Command have been busy ar- 
ranging the appointment of suitable Chinese officials to carry on the admini- 
stration of Harbin. A list of the chief of these officials appointed up to date 
is enclosed? herein. 

2. There have been one or two trifling instances of attacks by Chinese on 
the Japanese troops occupying the town, but on the whole the Chinese popu- 
lation of Harbin appear to have made up their minds that the Japanese 
regime has come to stay, and that the best policy is to submit to it with as 
good grace as possible. Official entertainments have been given in honour 
of General Tamon and his staff by the Civil Administrator, General Chang 
Ching-hui (8th February), the Mayor of Harbin (1oth February), the Harbin 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce and Bankers’ Guild (12th February), and 
General Ma Chan-shan (14th February). The speeches made on these oc- 
casions were of the most obsequious kind and are interesting only as shewing 
how thoroughly the Chinese have been cowed. Two days after the arrival 
of the Japanese troops General Ma Chan-shan, who with his troops had been 
watching from the other side of the Sungari River the attempts of Generals 
Ting Chao and Li Tu to stem the Japanese advance, met Lieutenant-General 
Tamon, Major-General Hasebe and Colonel Dohihara (head of the local 
Japanese Military Mission) at a private lunch-party, at which he came to 
terms with those officers. 

3. The Mayor had intended to invite the members of the Consular Body 
to the dinner which he gave in honour of General Tamon, but changed his 
mind on learning from my American colleague and myself that we should be 
unable to accept the invitation. The Consular Body, however, attended an 
informal party given by the Japanese Consul-General on the 18th February 
in honour of General Tamon. and his staff, at which also the chief Soviet 
members of the Chinese Eastern Railway Administration were present. 

4. Aconsiderable number of the troops of the original Japanese force which 
entered Harbin on the 5th February have already been withdrawn, and it is 
believed that the total number now left does not exceed 3,000. The number 
of aeroplanes has also been reduced, and there are probably not more than 
six out of the original twenty left, which are daily engaged in reconnaissance 
work. The defeated troops of Generals Ting Chao and Li Tu were recently 
reported to be stationed along the Sungari River East of Harbin, at Pa Yen, 
Mu Lan and Fang Cheng but some of them appear to have scattered along 
the Eastern branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway, as reports are received 
from time to time of engagements between the old and new Kirin Govern- 
ment troops in that region. Efforts are being made by the Kirin Government, 
at the instance of the Japanese, to induce Generals Ting and Li to rejoin 
the Kirin fold, and an officer named Kuo En-lin came to Harbin from 
Kirin on the 11th February for this purpose; but though General Ting 
appears to be weakening, General Li Tu remains obdurate. The phantom 
government at Pin Hsien (Pin-chow) seems to have dissolved, and the process 
has been assisted by Japanese bombing aeroplanes. 

2 Enclosure 2. 
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5. The only Chinese troops now in Harbin are some 4,000, described as 
a garrison-guard, under an officer named Li Wen-ping, detailed by General 
Hsi Ch’ia; they are stationed in the suburb of Fuchiatien. General Yii 
Hsien-chou, with another 4,000 troops, remains at Shuang Ch’eng. He has 
been appointed to succeed General Ting Chao as Officer Commanding the 
Troops guarding the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

6. Generals Chang Ching-hui and Ma Chan-shan left on the 15th and 
16th February respectively, in Japanese military aeroplanes, to attend the 
Manchuria Reconstruction Conference at Mukden. General Ma returned 
to Harbin on the 18th and left again for Hailun, whence it is reported that 
he will proceed to Tsitsihar to assume the post of Governor of Heilungchiang 
Province. The local Chinese press reports, and the report has been confirmed 
by H.M. Consul-General at Mukden (see his telegram to Peking No. 193 of 
the 19th February), that the four North-Eastern Provinces are to form an 
independent State and that the Mukden Conference have appointed an 
Administrative Council consisting of General Chang Ching-hui (President), 
Tang Shih-yi, Hsi Ch’ia, Ma Chan-shan, T’ang Yii-lin, and two Mongol 
princes, who will be charged with the duty of organizing the new govern- 
ment and drawing up a constitution. 

I have, &c., 
C. F. GARSTIN 


ENCLOosURE 2 IN No. 653 


List of principal Chinese officials at Harbin appointed under the new Japanese regime 
(As on 23rd February, 1932) 


Office. Name of Official. 
Civil Administrator. Chang Ching-hui 
Commissioner for Foreign Affatrs. 
Head Office (Kirin) Hsieh Chieh-shih 
Branch Office (Harbin) Shao Lin 
Director of the Bureau for Foreign Affairs of the Special 
Ratlway Area (Kirin Province) Hsieh Chieh-shih 
Superintendent of Customs (unchanged) Pa Ying-e 
Mayor of Harbin Pao Kuan-ch’eng 
Head of the Municipal Administration of the Special Area 
of the Three Eastern Provinces. Pao Kuan-ch’eng 
Head of Police Administration (Harbin) Wang Jui-hua 
Head of the Police Administration (Fuchtatien) T’ang Wu-she 
Head of the Land Office. Pao Lien 
Head of Bureau of Education. Wei Shao-chou 
Public Utilities (Electric Light and Tramways) Chin Ming-shih 
Telegraphs (including Wireless) and Telephone Service Fan P’ei-chung 
Sungart River Police Patrol. Liu Pao-yiian 


3 See No. 514, note 3. 
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Officer Commanding Troops guarding the Chinese Eastern | 
Railway. | Hsi Ch’ia 


Second in Command Yti Hsien-chou 
Chief Fudge of the High Court (unchanged) ‘ Ch’en K’o-cheng 
Chief Procurator Wang Ming-ting 

No. 654 


Sir R. Vansittart to Mr. Patteson (Geneva) 
No. 250 Telegraphic: by telephone [F 2118]1/r10] 
Immedtate FOREIGN OFFICE, March 3, 1932, 1.45 p.m. 


Following for Secretary of State. 
Admiralty learn from Commander-in-Chief China that Japanese ordered 
‘cease fire’ at 1400 hours today and Chinese have agreed to do likewise. 


No. 655 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 3, 2.55 p.m.) 
No. 104 L.N. Telegraphic [F 2055/1/10] 


GENEVA, March 3, 1932, 2.40 p.m. 

Following from Secretary of State. 

Mr. Matsudaira last night informed me of instructions given by Japanese 
government to Shigemitzu at Shanghai as to terms on which Japan would 
be ready to agree to a suspension of hostilities. 

These are :— | 

Japanese forces would suspend hostilities and undertake not to advance 
beyond positions they occupied for a time to be determined by commanders 
of the two armies provided that China would give assurance to withdraw her 
troops from Shanghai to a distance to be similarly settled locally. Upon 
suspension of hostilities representatives of Powers having interests in Shang- 
hai would join in a conference to discuss concrete measures to be taken to 
secure tranquillity of Shanghai region. Once withdrawal of Chinese troops 
had been established Japanese army would withdraw to neighbourhood of 
Shanghai and Woosung and would leave Chinese territory in proportion as 
tranquillity should be established. In the event of a violation by one of the 
parties of conditions of armistice, other party may resume hostilities as also 
in the case when period of truce has expired. 

Mr. Matsudaira informed me that Admiral Nomura accompanied by Mr. 
Matsuoka called on Admiral Kelly on board H.M.S. ‘Kent’ at 9 a,m. on 
March end and after handing over paper containing instructions above 
summarized stated that Japanese government was prepared to enter into 
negotiations with Chinese at any time with a view to arranging a cessation 
of hostilities. Admiral Kelly was immediately seeing Mr. Kuotaichi on the 
subject and Sir M. Lampson was also to be present. Further meeting of 
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Japanese and Chinese representatives to make arrangements for. . .' hosti- 
lities is to be held on board H.M.S. ‘Kent’ on morning of March 3rd, Japa[n] 
to be represented bychief[s] of naval and militarystaffs and by Mr. Shigemitsu. 
Mr. Matsudaira is anxiously awaiting news of result of meeting and has 
promised to transmit information to me immediately he receives it. 

The Japanese Ambassador then gave me information as to latest military 
operations. He explained that of two additional divisions, which Japan had 
decided to send to area, the first of? which was not up to full strength had 
arrived, a portion of it had landed as he understood near Woosung and the 
other portion had gone up Yangtze-kiang and landed on the south bank and 
thus threatening to take Chinese forces in the flank. Second division which 
would be up to full strength was not expected to arrive till March 7th. These 
forces had been thought necessary to crush Chinese but initial action of 
former division had brought about Chinese retreat. This he said had relieved 
Settlement from danger of Chinese troops in its immediate vicinity and had 
produced withdrawal of Chinese forces which was referred to in terms pro- 
posed by Japan for cessation of hostilities. Consequently Mr. Matsudaira 
was of the opinion that situation was now ripe for an end of fighting and he 
hoped to get news that armistice was actually arranged in a very short time. 

I spoke to Ambassador in grave terms of my concern at news that still more 
forces might be landing on Chinese soil and warned him of very bad impres- 
sion this would make on public opinion not only in Geneva but elsewhere. 
Mr. Matsudaira replied that division on the way had been believed to 
be necessary to secure results already accomplished by division which had 
arrived. 

I represented to him that if that was so it would be very encouraging to 
know that division now on the water was going to be sent back. Mr. Mat- 
sudaira complained that in certain quarters inference was being drawn that 
Japan had accepted League proposal for a conference when she knew all the 
time that her troops on the ground were driving Chinese back. I said that 
I quite understood he had not expected so immediate a change in military 
situation but, at the same time public opinion was naturally disturbed to 
notice that while the League proposal was accepted active fighting was 
proceeding.3 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 194, repeated to Shanghai No. 11 and 
Tokio No. 20. 


1 The text is here uncertain. 

2 This word may have been inserted in error. 

3 In general this telegram closely followed Sir J. Simon’s record of this conversation of 
March 2, 1932, transmitted under cover of the British Delegation’s formal covering despatch 
No. 78 of March 4 from Geneva to the Foreign Office (received on March 7). Sir J. Simon’s 
record, however, further included the following final paragraph: ‘Mr. Matsudaira then 
discussed with me the programme for tomorrow’s meeting of the Assembly. He asked for 
my opinion whether he might not postpone his own speech till Friday [March 4], as by that 
time he hoped that the news of the cessation of hostilities might be in his hands. He has 
the impression that the Chinese representative will make his speech tomorrow. I said that 
I quite appreciated Mr. Matsudaira’s desire to speak in the better atmosphere which would 
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undoubtedly be created by the news that fighting was definitely ended at Shanghai and 
that I would tell Sir Eric Drummond that I had some grounds for hoping that by Friday 
morning there would be better news, so that, if possible, controversial speeches could be 
postponed to that date. But I warned the Ambassador that the effect would not be very 
good if the Chinese representative made a powerful case at tomorrow’s meeting and there 
was no reply from Japan till the next day.’ 


No. 656 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vanstitart (Recetved March 3, 5.10 p.m.) 
No. 105 L.N. Telegraphic [F 2056/1/r0] 


GENEVA, March 3, 1932, 3.15 p.m. 


Following the interview with me last night reported by telegram No. 104 
to Foreign Office’ Mr. Matsudaira came to see me again this morning with 
further news from Shanghai. Meeting which was to have taken place at 
I p.m. today for arranging terms for cessation of hostilities has been post- 
poned till this evening at the earliest. Reason assigned is the Chinese repre- 
sentatives need time to refer to Nanking for views of their Government. I 
expressed my disappointment at this delay as it would make situation more 
difficult at today’s meeting of the Assembly. Chinese representative intends 
to speak this afternoon and he has already delivered a long well written and 
persuasive statement? of his case to members of the League. Mr. Mat- 
sudaira’s present intention is that Japanese representative shall also speak 
this afternoon though he may have a further statement to make tomorrow. 

Japanese Ambassador also informed me that he has an urgent telegram 
from his government reporting decision that in the meantime Japanese troops 
outside Shanghai would not attempt to advance beyond their present posi- 
tions or to make further attacks unless there was counter attack from the 
Chinese side. 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 105, March 3rd, repeated to Shanghai 
No. 13, Tokyo No. 21. 

1 No. 655, reporting the interview between Sir J. Simon and M. Matsudaira on the night 
of March 2, 1932. 

2 See League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplement No. ror, vol. i, pp. 133-78. 


No. 657 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir M : Lampson (Shanghat) 
No. 12 Telegraphic [F 2054/1/r10] 


GENEVA, March 3, 1932, 3.16 p.m.' 
Addressed to Sir M. Lampson No. 12, March grd. 
Your telegram No. 44.? 
I3 regret that I could give you so little time to transmit comments on my 
telegram No. 90.4 You will have realised the delicate situation at Geneva 


1 Time of repetition as No. 103 L.N. to the Foreign Office (received at 4.25 p.m. that day). 
2 See No. 643. 3 Sir J. Simon. 4 No. 603. 
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where special assembly is fixed for March grd. Your observations only — 
reached me on March 2nd and in the meantime the meeting of the Council 
of the League was inevitable and proposals then put forward have un- 
doubtedly greatly relieved the tension. You will appreciate moreover how 
great is the value to be attached to public demonstration of Anglo-American 
_ solidarity without which I should not have countenanced the meeting of 
the Council on Monday.’ As it is the impression of open and simultaneous 
agreement between America and ourselves has, I feel convinced not been 
lost upon Japan. If anything comes of the Council’s proposal I shall consult 
you fully in advance about the best way to deal with the conference and 
hope that with your aid we can limit its scope to useful and non-provocative 
purposes in close agreement with the United States. 

As regards your telegram[s] No. 116 to the Foreign Office and No. 43 to 
Geneva,’ I am strongly of the opinion that the course of confidential discus- 
sions in which you have been endeavouring to bring the two sides together 
should not be the subject of a report to the League Secretariat and I have no 
intention of encouraging any such idea. Your usefulness would of course be 
severely limited if both sides could not feel sure that their confidences and 
suggestions made without prejudice would be kept secret. The League has 
to make a report on the facts of the dispute and ultimately to produce some 
recommendation. The course of confidential discussions held with you does 
not assist either of these purposes and your feeling that you would be embar- 
rassed is fully appreciated. 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 


5 February 29, 1932: see No. 628. 6 No. 580. 7 See No. 580, note 4. 


No. 658 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghat) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 3, 9 p.m.) 
No. 144 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 2052/1/r10] 


SHANGHAI, March 3, 1932, 5.55 p.m. 


Military Attaché reports as follows: 

11 a.m. March 3rd:— 

Begins :— 

Japanese followed up the Chinese withdrawal during yesterday and this 
morning and apparently intend to continue the pursuit. Headquarters of 
gth Division have moved to Nanziang on Shanghia [sic] Nanking Railway. 

Woosung including the forts was occupied at 8 this morning. Japanese are 
reticent on the subject but it can safely be surmised that the 14th Division is 
about to disembark north-west of Liuho. 

Chinese stated last evening that in view of the Japanese continued advance, 
the roth route army headquarters were now going back as far as Kunshan 
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(Quinsan) and that troops retiring towards Hangchow will go south as far as 
Sungchiang.! 

Munitions of War from the arsenals in Lunghua area have all been 
removed. 


Addressed to Foreign Office No. 144; repeated to Peking, Mission and 
Tokyo. 


1 British Military Intelligence at Shanghai had telegraphed to the General Officer Com- 
manding, Hong Kong, at 12.10 a.m. on March 3, 1932 (repetition received in War Office 
at 11 a.m. that day): ‘Retirement of Chinese troops partly due to pressure of Cantonese 
leaders who see in 19th Route Army valuable future pawn which they do not care to have 
exterminated by Japanese. The complete lack of support throughout on part of C[hiang] 
K[ai] S[hek] and his prevention of reinforcements from proceeding to Shanghai has still 
further widened [? rift] between Nanking and Canton. Thus even in face of foreign aggres- 
sion, political disunity is most apparent feature of situation and indicates difficulty with 
which C. K. S. will be faced in immediate future.’ 


No. 659 


Sir F. Lindley (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Stmon (Geneva) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [F 2100/1/r0} 
TOKYO, March 3, 1932! 
Addressed to Geneva No. 55, repeated to Shanghai and Foreign Office. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me this afternoon that orders were 
sent this morning to Japanese naval and military troops at Shanghai to cease 
operations and to Japanese Minister to begin negotiations at once. 


1 This telegram was relayed from Geneva at 10 a.m. on March 4, 1932, as Tokyo tele- 
gram No. 154 to the Foreign Office (received at 10.20 a.m. that day). 


No. 660 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Recetved March 3, 7 p.m.) 
No. 145 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 2053/1/r10} 


SHANGHAI, March 3, 1932 

My telegram No. 142? and Commander-in-Chief’s telegram No. 772? to 
Admiralty. 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs has referred Japanese terms to Nanking 
for fresh instructions feeling they represent a composite whole which he can- 
not accept on his present authority. 

2. He is, however, prepared to discuss immediately the terms of a truce 
(1st paragraph) and Commander-in-Chief and I have agreed to pass on the 
following statement from him to Admiral Nomura and the Japanese Minister 
respectively, ‘Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs accompanied by Chief of 
Staff of Chinese army are prepared to attend a meeting to discuss the question 
of an immediate cessation of hostilities under Paragraph 1 “basic conditions”’ 


™ No. 648. 2 See No. 648, note 3. 
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without committment [stc] as regards other three paragraphs which are now 
before the Chinese Government. Meeting suggested for 10 o’clock tomorrow, 
a.m., (March 4th, 1932.)’3 

g. After Commander-in-Chief had left the meeting Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs told me he doubted if Nanking could agree to paragraphs 
two and three of Japanese terms. First because it might veil designs of de- 
militarisation and settlement extension; Chinese Government must first know 
conference agenda and whether above were included. As to paragraph 3 
provision ‘as soon as normal conditions will have prevailed’ was altogether 
too vague. Japan should agree to withdrawal forthwith to the Settlement 
and extra Settlement area. 

4. I pointed out that the Chinese Government really had no choice unless 
she was prepared to continue the struggle. He agreed but intimated that the 
latter might be better from the point of view of Chinese Government’s honour 
and ultimate interests. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Geneva, Shanghai, Mission and 
Tokyo. 

3 Admiral Sir H. Kelly had reported in his telegram No. 777 of 3.55 p.m. on March 3, 
1932, to the Admiralty: ‘(? Delay) in meeting caused by difficulties in communications and 
Chinese fear that attendance at meeting to arrange cessation of hostilities might imply 
acceptance of whole of the Japanese conditions. After discussion with H.M. Minister and 
the Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs I have just handed to Admiral Nomura note that 
Chinese would meet Japanese to discuss armistice without prejudice to the other point(s) 
raised in the Japanese conditions. Admiral N. informed me that the Japanese forces would 
be ordered to cease hostilities unless attacked at 1400 to-day March 3rd and I have informed 
Chinese who are issuing similar orders. I have asked Admiral Nomura and Chinese that all 
future communications may be made direct to H.M. Minister through ordinary channels. 
Japanese lines will now be from The Yangtze by Liuho to Kiating, Nanziang, Chenju.’ 


No. 661 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 3, 9 p.m.) 
No. 146 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [Confidential] Telegrams /53/237] 


SHANGHAI, March 3, 1932 

My telegram No. 136': Boxer . . . [? indemnity]?. 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs having enquired on 3rd March whether 
there were any developments, I replied that there were none, save that last 
month’s instalment had not been paid, which I had at once reported. That 
was most foolish, seeing that His Majesty’s Government had not yet con- 
sented to suspension, and hardly likely to predispose them to agree. I would 
advise Minister of Finance at once to resume payment and not prejudice the 
issue.3 

(Repeated to Peking and mission.) 

! Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 2 The text is here uncertain. 

3 Sir M. Lampson subsequently reported in his telegram No. 151 Tour of March 4, 1932 


(docket only preserved in Foreign Office archives), that the instalment had been paid on 
March 3. 
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No. 662 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 3, 9 p.m.) 
No. 147 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 2101/21/10} 


SHANGHAI, March 3, 1932, 6.50 p.m. 


At daily meeting with my French, United States and Italian colleagues 
today we discussed informally and tentatively proposed Shanghai Conference, 
and I raised point as to whether neutral Powers would be represented by 
Ministers or Consuls pointing out that while we were still too much in the 
dark to form any definite views, there were obvious advantages in leaving 
matters in the hands of our Consuls, if details such as new arrangements for 
extra-settlement areas of Greater Shanghai were to be discussed. United 
States Minister at once interposed by enquiring whether we were going to 
discuss such matters with the Chinese while the Japanese were in military 
occupation of areas in question, in which case we should be but mouth-pieces 
of the Japanese; and he intimated that so far as he was concerned the answer 
would be in the negative. 

2. As I understand it the Council put forward their proposal for a con- 
ference on the understanding that it would follow on some arrangement for 
mutual withdrawal. The Japanese however now propose that it should take 
place with the Japanese troops in occupation of what was to have been a 
mutually evacuated area round Shanghai (see my telegram No. 142.)! 

Addressed to Foreign Office No. 147, repeated to Geneva, Peking, Mission 
and Tokyo. 

1 No. 648. 


No. 663 


Sir M. Lampson (Shanghai) to Sir F. Simon (Received March 3, 9 p.m.) 
No. 148 Tour. Telegraphic: by wireless [F 2102/1/10] 


SHANGHAI, March 3, 1932 

Military Attaché reports as follows: 17.00 hours March 3rd. 

The Japanese Military Attaché confirms the issue of a ‘cease fire’ order and 
states that no troops are outside the twenty kilometre zone laid down in 
General Ueyada’s ultimatum of February 18th. He gave me the zone as the 
area included in a semi-circle drawn North of the line mentioned in the ulti- 
matum of a twenty kilometre radius with centre at North West corner of 
International Settlement. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, repeated to Tokyo, Peking and Mission. 
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No. 664 


Sir R. Vansittart to Sir R. Lindsay (Washington)! 
No. 281 [F 1640/1/r10} 


Confidenttal FOREIGN OFFICE, March 3, 1932 
Sir, 

The French Ambassador in London called at the Foreign Office on Feb- 
ruary 22nd last and read to Sir Victor Wellesley an account of a conversation 
between the French Ambassador at Washington and Mr. Stimson, which 
Monsieur de Fleuriau found difficult to understand. 7 

2. Mr. Stimson apparently began by stigmatising the attitude of the 
Japanese Government as outrageous and as a gross violation of international 
agreements. It was, however, the Kellogg Pact which he had more parti- 
cularly in mind and as he regarded that as mainly the work of Monsieur 
Briand, he thought it was more especially France that would be the sufferer 
from the violence done to that instrument. He thereupon launched an attack 
on France. He said that he was given to understand that both the French 
press and the French Government were pro-Japanese and that there was 
some sort of secret agreement between Japan and France and that the latter 
had advanced money to the former. To all this the French Government had 
subsequently instructed their Ambassador to give an absolute démentt, except- 
ing as regards the press, for which they were not responsible. 

3. Following on this attack Mr. Stimson went on to say that he was turn- 
ing over in his mind the question whether some form of economic pressure 
might not be brought to bear on Japan. If this were done he thought that 
China might derive immense prestige from it and that she might then be ina 
mind to forgo her claims to Manchuria in favour of Japan. 

4. Neither Monsieur de Fleuriau nor Sir Victor Wellesley was able to 
follow this process of reasoning. 

Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
C. W. ORDE 


1 This despatch was also sent to Tokyo as No. 150, to Paris as No. 481 and to Peking as 
No. 196. 


No. 665 


Letter from Sir R. Lindsay (Washington) to Sir F. Simon 
(Received March 12) 
Unnumbered (Confidential /General/349/2| 
Private WASHINGTON, March 3, 1932 
My dear Secretary of State, 

On Sunday last, February 29th [28th], I sent a telegram! to Vansittart 
and repeated it to you at Geneva about the choice between a Japanese and 
an American policy over China. I hope you did not think it too feverish; but 

1 No. 608. 
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if you did, ascribe it to the fact that I was in the middle of my annual attack 
of influenza, and had had a feverish night. 

2. Several times I have warned the State Department that they must not 
be too sanguine in their expectations of identic action by us. Only the other 
day I asked Stimson how he could expect a vigourous foreign policy 
from a country which was off the gold standard, and he admitted the difh- 
culty. On January 31st, when the Shanghai row was in its early days, I 
seized an opportunity to suggest caution to the Head of the Far Eastern 
Department. He reported what I said, and on February 3rd Castle, the 
Under Secretary, questioned me about it. I said then that it was so important 
that Great Britain and the United States should keep close together that the 
greatest care must be taken. Though I had no instructions to say so, he must 
realize that there were very definite limitations to the distance to which we 
could go and to the pace at which we could travel. We had a strong con- 
servative element in our Cabinet, and for various reasons, largely psycho- 
logical, conservatives in England were never quite so disposed to co-operate 
with America as Liberal and Labour men. Again we had not forgotten that 
for twenty years we had had good allies in Japan. Then too there was always 
the importance of acting with the League. I could not tell him here in Wash- 
ington precisely what all these considerations counted for in London, but if 
he wished us to go in step with America, he must get advice constantly from 
his Embassy in London, who ought to be able to inform him accurately as to 
how fast we could go. I feel confident that this suggestion was followed, and 
that they have in fact called for Atherton’s views and sometimes at any rate 
adopted them. 

3. And yet there is an impressively persistent appeal to us from Stimson 
and from the press to do what amounts to a break with Japan and to come 
along with America. It is not unnatural. Their own public opinion, which 
was hesitant while only Manchuria was on the horizon, has come round 
whole-heartedly to its natural tendencies, which are anti-Japanese. Then, no 
country really enjoys standing quite alone in an acute international conflict— 
and America is now quite quite alone. Again, our example does tend to be 
followed by many European States, not always small ones, in such crises as 
the present, and it is no use denying it. My Dutch colleague has just been 
asking me eagerly what we are going to do at Geneva, because, he said, ‘of 
course we shall do the same if we possibly can’. And finally, not to mention 
Stimson’s genuine and heartfelt personal love for England, we have the fact 
that England’s prestige even in the day of victory never stood so high as it 
does today. The greatest power might well feel glad to think that it has us at 
its side; though we may well feel rather embarrassed that it should judge of 
our strength according to the courage with which we face our adversities. 

4. I think it possible that, whatever the press may say, Stimson, for a time 
at any rate, will make no further appeals to us or to anyone else, for after all, 
a force de chanter cet oiseau perd sa voix. But much of course depends on events 
on the spot, and I have just heard that he has been speaking to the Times 
Correspondent, evidently trying to make sure of that paper. Perhaps if the 
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Japanese have won a good victory, a favourable turn may come. Possibly I 
might be able to say something further to him—how important it is that we 
should not completely break with Japan; that we should remain able to 
speak to them and influence them as ex-allies if they return to anything 
resembling sanity; that they should not be put into Coventry by everyone 
except France; perhaps even that it is rather difficult for us to break with 
Japan when all we get from America as quid pro quo is (as I once said to him 
in a different connection) ‘open your mouth and shut your eyes and see what 
I will give you’. 

5. And this brings me to the last point, which is the point at which I began, 
viz. my telegram of February 29th. I think there can surely be no real danger 
of our choosing the Japanese rather than the American part if we have to 
make a choice. I can see that there are advantages, particularly to ourselves 
as well as general, in staying neutral as long as possible. Lets hope it may be 
possible to do so for a long time, though it will be a task of the utmost diffi- 
culty and delicacy. I know that the Americans are dreadful people to deal 
with—they cannot make firm promises, but they jolly you along with fair 
prospects and when you are committed they let you down. Taking the short 
view it is hard to remember a bargain with them that has been really satis- 
factory to us in itself; but on the long view there has never been a case when 
we were not right to have made the bargain. And never since 1812 have we 
ever come down on the non-American side of any fence. I do not think 
we shall this time. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. C. Linpsay 


No. 666 


Mr. Eastes (Mukden) to Sir M. Lampson (Peking)' 
No. 27 [F 2746/1/10] 
Sir MUKDEN, March 3, 1932 


With reference to paragraph 3 of my despatch No. 26? of March and, 1932, 
I have the honour to report that, according to an article in “The Manchuria 


! A copy of this despatch was remitted under Mukden formal covering despatch No. 27 
of even date to the Foreign Office (received on March 22, 1932). 

2 In continuation of No. 605, Mr. Eastes had further reported on March 2 in his despatch 
No. 26 to Peking (copy received in the Foreign Office on March 22) that The Manchuria 
Daily News issued in Dairen on March 1 had announced ‘that the Administrative Council 
has now fixed March roth as “‘the date for bringing off the grand ceremony of establishing 
the new State, on which day ex-Emperor Hsiian T’ung to be nominated the Regent of the 
new State will be received at Changchun to attend the historic inaugural exercise at the 
Municipal Office’’.’ Delegates of the Administrative Council were stated to have left 
Mukden on February 29 ‘to wait upon His ex-Majesty “‘to ask him to accept the offer of 
the new State to rule it in the capacity of Regent’’.’ On March 1 General Chang Ching-hui, 
as Head of the North Eastern Administrative Council, briefly announced at a press con- 
ference ‘the establishment of the new State and the declaration of independence’. Mr. 
Eastes stated in conclusion: ‘Some days ago Mr. Clarke, His Majesty’s Vice-Consul, had an 
interesting conversation with a member of the Staff of the Japanese Consulate-General, who 
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Daily News’ for March and, the delegates who left Mukden on the night 
of February 29th are stated to have waited on the ex-Emperor ‘at his pre- 
sent sojourn’ and to have had a twenty-minutes’ interview, at which they 
requested him to accept the offer of Regency of the new State. 

2. After the termination of the interview, one of the Chinese delegates is 
quoted as saying:—‘Our offer was declined with courtesy and diffidence, 
but we intend to press our suit. On our prospective return to Mukden, the 
members of the old North Eastern Administrative Council will meet and 
another delegation will be sent to the ex-Emperor. We have got to secure 
his acceptance by the 15th somehow.’ 

g. Another article in the same paper states that the North Eastern Ad- 
ministrative Council was dissolved on March rst, on the announcement of 
the manifesto and resolution regarding the new State, and comments naively 
on the very considerable relief of Lt.-General Chang Ching-hui at divesting 
himself of the load of responsibility as Head of this Council. In the course 
of the remarks attributed to him on its dissolution, he is alleged to have 
announced that ‘the spirit of the new State . . .3 is to conduct a good, fair and 
clean administration on the principles bequeathed by the ancient sages, 
while externally all the treaties concluded by China would be taken over, to 
prove our fidelity to our international obligations and to safeguard the per- 
manent peace of the Orient.’ 

4. I am forwarding copies of this despatch to the Foreign Office, to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo, to the Diplomatic Mission at Nanking, and 
to His Majesty’s Consular Officers at Harbin, Newchwang and Dairen. 

I have, &c., 

A. E. EASsTEs 
admitted that formidable difficulties still confront the new State, such as its position in 
regard to the question of extraterritoriality, the control of the Customs and Salt Services 
in Manchuria—he did not mention the Postal Service—and the position of the new State 
as regards the payment of loan services in the case of loans secured on the Customs and 
Salt Administrations. He also mentioned that he thought it quite certain that, in due 
course, all Japanese resident in Manchuria would be made to acquire the nationality of the 
new State and, in view of the significance of this, efforts to obtain confirmation will be made 
in the near future.’ 

3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 


No. 667 


Mr. Patteson (Geneva) to Sir R. Vansittart (Received March 4, 11.45 a.m.) 
No. 107 L.N. Telegraphic [F 2105]1/r0}] 


GENEVA, March 4, 1992, 11.25 a.m. 
Following from Cadogan :— 
Exchange of views took place with delegates of Dominions and India before 
yesterday’s assembly.! 


1 The official minutes of the meetings of the Assembly of the League of Nations on March 
3, 1932, are printed in League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 101, vol. i. pp. 
19-37- 
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Secretary of State expressed anxiety that Assembly should proceed with 
prudence and caution and avoid any action which might have effect not of 
facilitating settlement but of inflaming military spirit. He thought while 
suspending judgment on merits of the case until full material available 
Assembly might reaffirm principle that there should be resort to conciliation 
etc. and also principle already recorded by the 12 that having regard to.. .? 
question actions of disputants cannot be regarded as permanent. Canadian, 
Australian and Indian delegates agreed in strongly deprecating any hasty or 
drastic action or anything in the nature of a threat while hoping Assembly 
would support Council and do everything possible to promote pacific settle- 
ment. New Zealand would support attitude of United Kingdom. Delegate 
of Union of South Africa was equally anxious to avoid any action which 
might aggravate position but felt that action indicated by Secretary of State 
might be regarded as weak. 

Delegate of Irish Free State expressed doubt whether some delegations 
would be satisfied with mere reaffirmation of principle; they might wish fol- 
lowing precedent of 12 to address a resolution to Japan alone and it might 
not be possible or desirable to avoid this issue. He had not received final 
instructions from his government but Irish Free State were of course equally 
anxious to do nothing which might aggravate the situation or prolong hosti- 
lities. 


2 The text is here uncertain. 
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